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2  Mary  Anerley :  [January 

A  man  in  love  has  only  got  one-eighth  part  of  bis  wits  at  home, 
to  govern  the  doings  of  his  arms,  legs,  and  tongue.  A  large  half  i& 
occupied  with  his  fancy,  in  all  the  wanderings  of  that  creature, 
dreamy,  flimsy,  anchoring  with  gossamer,  climbing  the  sky  with  steps 
of  fog,  cast  into  abysms  (as  great  writers  call  it)  by  imaginary 
demons,  and  even  at  its  best  in  a  queer  condition,  pitiful,  yet  exceed- 
ing proud.  A  quarter  of  the  mental  power  is  employed  in  wanting 
to  know  what  the  other  people  think ;  an  eighth  part  ought  to  be 
dwelling  upon  the  fair  distracting  object ;  and  only  a  small  eighth 
can  remain  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  solid  day.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  such  lads  get  on  about  as  well  as  usual.  If  Bacchus  has^ 
a  protective  power,  Venus  has  no  less  of  it,  and  possibly  is  more 
active,  as  behoves  a  female. 

And  surely  it  was  a  cold-blooded  scheme,  which  even  the  Ee venue- 
should  have  excised  from  an  honest  scale  of  duties,  to  catch  a  poor 
fellow  in  the  meshes  of  love,  because  he  was  too  sharp  otherwise. 
This,  however,  was  the  large  idea  ripening  in  the  breast  of  Carroway. 

*  To-night  I  shall  have  him,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  was  inditing- 
of  softer  things,  her  eighth  confinement,  and  the  shilling  she  had  laid 
that  it  would  be  a  boy  this  time ; '  the  weather  is  stormy ;  yet  the 
fellow  makes  love  between  the  showers  in  a  bare-faced  way.  That 
old  fool  of  a  tanner  knows  it,  and  has  no  more  right  feeling  than  if  he 
were  a  boy.  Aha,  my  Robin,  fine  Bobin  as  you  are,  I  shall  catch  you 
piping  with  your  Jenny  Wren  to-night  1 '  The  lieutenant  shared  the 
popular  ignorance  of  simplest  natuiul  history. 

*  Charles,  you  never  should  have  told  me  of  it.  Where  is  your 
feeling  for  the  days  gone  by  ?  And  as  for  his  coming  between  the 
showers,  what  should  I  have  thought  of  you,  if  you  had  made  a  point 
of  bringing  your  umbrella  ?  My  dear,  it  is  wrong.  And  I  beg  you, 
for  my  sake,  not  to  catch  him  with  his  true  love,  but  only  with  his 
tubs.' 

'Matilda,  your  mind  is  weakened  by  the  coming  trial  of  your 
nerves.  1  would  rather  have  him  with  his  tubs,  of  course;  they  would 
set  us  up  for  several  years,  and  his  silks  would  come  in  for  your 
churching.  But  everything  cannot  be  as  we  desire.  And  he  carries 
large  pistols,  when  he  is  not  courting.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  shot, 
Matilda?' 

*  Captain  Carroway,  how  littie  thought  you  have,  to  speak  to  me 
in  that  way!  And  I  felt  before  dinner  that  I  never  should  get 
over  it.  Oh,  who  would  h^ve  the  smugglers  on  her  mind  at  such  a 
time?' 

*  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Pray  exert  your  strength  of  mind, 
and  cast  such  thoughts  away  from  you — or  perhaps  it  will  be  a 
smuggler.     And  yet  if  it  were,  how  much  better  it  would  pay!' 

'  Then  I  hope  it  will,  Charles ;  I  heartily  hope  it  will  be.  It 
would  serve  you  quite  right  to  be  snaring  your  own  son,  after  snaring 
a  poor  youth  through  his  sweetheart.' 

'  Well,  well,  time  will  show.    Put  me  up  the  flat  bottle,  Tilly, 
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and  the  knuckle  of  pork  that  was  left  last  night.  Goodness  ki 
when  I  shall  be  back ;  and  I  never  like  to  rack  my  mind  upon 
empty  stomach.' 

The  revenue  officer  had  far  to  go,  and  was  wise  in  providing 
▼ender.  And  the  weather  being  on  the  fidl  towards  the  equinox, 
the  tides  running  strong  and  uncertain,  he  had  made  up  his  min 
fiure  inland,  instead  of  attempting  the  watery  ways.  He  felt  tha 
ooold  ride,  as  every  sailor  always  feels ;  and  he  had  a  fine  horse  i 
Ure  from  his  butcher,  which  the  king  himself  would  pay  for. 
inferior  men  had  been  sent  ahead  on  foot,  with  orders  to  march  a 
and  hold  their  tongues.  And  one  of  these  men  was  John  Cadi 
the  selfnsame  man  who  had  descended  the  cliff  without  any  foot-i 
They  were  all  to  be  ready,  with  hanger  and  pistol,  in  a  hole  tow 
Byrsa  Cottage. 

Lieutenant  Carroway  enjoyed  his  ride.  Tbere  are  men  to  w 
excitement  is  an  elevation  of  the  sad  and  slow  mind,  which  othei 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do.  And  what  finer  excitement  can  a  j 
mind  have  than  in  balancing  the  chances  of  its  body  tiunbling  01 
the  saddle,  and  evicting  its  poor  self? 

The  mind  of  Charles  Carroway  was  wide  awake  to  this,  and 
derly  anxious  about  the  bad  foot  in  which  its  owner  ended — bee 
of  the  importance  of  the  stirrups — and  all  the  sanguine  \dgour  o 
heart  (which  seemed  tx)  like  some  thumping)  conveyed  to  the 
of  reason  little  more  than  a  wish  to  be  well  out  of  it.  The  \ 
lieutenant  holding  place,  and  sticking  to  it  through  a  sense  of  ( 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  off,  remembered  to  have  heard,  ^ 
quite  a  little  boy,  that  a  man  who  gazes  steadily  between  his  h( 
ears  cannot  possibly  tumble  off  the  back.  The  saying  in  its  wit 
is  akin  to  that  which  describes  the  potency  of  salt  upon  a  spar 
tail. 

While  Carroway  gloomily  pounded  the  road,  with  reflecti« 
dangerous  luxury,  things  of  even  deeper  interest  took  their  coui 
the  goal  of  his  endeavours.  Mary  Anerley,  still  at  exile  in  the  1 
of  the  tanner,  by  reason  of  her  mother's  strict  coast-guard,  had 
been  thinking  that  more  injustice  is  done  in  the  world  than  oug! 
be ;  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  free-trade,  she  had  imbibec 
opinions,  which  may  not  be  abhorrent  to  a  tanner's  nature,  but 
most  unbecoming  to  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  orthodox  upon  his 
land,  and  an  officer  of  King's  Fencibles.  But  how  did  Mary  i 
this  change,  and  upon  questions  of  public  policy  chop  side; 
quickly  as  a  clever  journal  does  ?  She  did  it  in  the  way  in  whic 
women  think,  whose  thoughts  are  of  any  value,  by  allowing  the  \ 
to  go  to  work,  being  the  more  active  organ,  and  create  large  see; 
into  which  the  tempted  mind  must  follow.  To  anybody  whos 
has  been  saved  by  anybody  else,  there  should  arise  not  only  a 
image  of  the  preserver,  but  a  high  sense  of  the  service  done  t< 
universe,  which  must  have  gone  into  deepest  mourning  if  depriv 
TiiiTnber  one.     And  then,  almost  of  necessitv.  succeeds  the  invpflf 
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of  this  benefactor  to  the  world  at  large  with  all  the  great  qualities 
needed  for  an  exploit  so  stupendous.  He  has  done  a  great  deed ;  he 
has  proved  himself  to  be  gallant,  generous,  magnanimous :  shall  I, 
who  exist  through  his  grand  nobility,  listen  to  his  very  low  enemies  ? 
Therefore  Bobin  was  an  angel  now,  and  his  persecutors  must  be 
demons. 

Captain  Lyth  had  not  been  slow  to  enter  into  his  good  luck.  He 
knew  that  Master  Popplewell  had  a  cultivated  taste  for  rare  old 
schnapps,  while  the  partner  of  his  life,  and  labour,  and  repose,  pos- 
sessed a  desire  for  the  finer  kinds  of  lace.  Attending  to  these  points 
he  was  always  welcome ;  and  the  excellent  couple  encouraged  his 
affection  and  liberal  good-will  towards  them.  But  Mary  would  accept 
no  presents  from  him,  and  behaved  for  a  long  time  very  strangely, 
and  as  if  she  would  rather  keep  out  of  his  way.  Yet  he  managed  to 
keep  on  running  after  her,  as  much  as  she  managed  to  run  away ;  for 
he  had  been  down  now  into  the  hold  of  his  heart,  searching  it  with  a 
dark  lantern,  and  there  he  had  discovered  *  Mary,' '  Mary,'  not  only 
branded  on  the  hullage  of  all  things,  but  the  pith  and  pack  of  every- 
thing; and  without  any  fraud  upon  charter-party,  the  cargo  entire 
was  *  Mary.' 

Who  can  tell  what  a  young  maid  feels,  when  she  herself  is  doubtful  ? 
Somehow  she  has  very  large  ideas,  which  only  come  up  when  she 
begins  to  think;  and  too  often,  after  some  very  little  thing,  she 
exclaims  that  all  is  rubbish.  The  key-note  of  her  heart  is  high,  and 
a  lot  of  things  fall  below  harmony,  and  notably  (if  she  is  not  a  stupe), 
some  of  her  own  dear  love's  expressions  before  she  had  made  up  her 
soul  to  love  him.  This  is  a  hard  time  for  almost  any  man,  who  feels 
his  random  mind  dipped  into  with  a  spirit-gauge  and  a  saccharo- 
meter.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  indications,  Bobin  Lyth  stuck  to 
himself;  which  is  the  right  way  to  get  credit  for  sticking. 

*  Johnny,  my  dear,'  said  Deborah  Popplewell  to  her  valued  hus- 
band, just  about  the  time  when  old  Garroway  was  getting  hot  and 
sore  upon  the  Filey  road,  yet  steadily  enlarging  all  the  penance  of 
return  ;  '  things  ought  to  be  coming  to  a  point,  I  think.  We  ought 
not  to  let  them  so  be  going  on  for  ever.  Young  people  like  to  be 
married  in  the  spring ;  the  birds  are  singing,  and  the  price  of  coals 
goes  down.  And  they  ought  to  be  engaged  six  months  at  least.  We 
were  married  in  the  spring,  my  dear,  the  Tuesday  but  one  that  comes 
next  from  Easter-day.  There  was  no  lilac  out,  but  there  ought  to 
have  been,  because  it  was  not  sunny.  And  we  have  never  repented  it, 
you  know.' 

*  Never  as  long  as  I  live  shall  I  forget  that  day,'  said  Popplewell ; 
'  they  sent  me  home  a  suit  of  clothes  as  were  made  for  kidney- bean- 
sticks.  I  did  want  to  look  nice  at  church,  and  crack,  crack,  crack 
they  went,  like  a  sausage  in  a  frying-pan.  Debby,  I  had  good  legs 
in  those  days,  and  could  crunch  down  bark  like  brewer's  grains.' 

*  And  so  you  could  now,  my  dear,  every  bit  as  well.  Scarcely  any 
of  the  young  men  have  your  legs.     How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for 
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tbem — and  teeth  1  But  everything  seems  to  be  difiereat  now,  and 
nobody  has  any  dignity  of  mind.  We  sowed  broad  beans,  like  a 
pigeon's  foot  tread,  out  and  in,  alL  the  way  to  church.' 

*  The  folk  can  never  do  such  things  now ;  we  muat  not  expect  it 
of  such  times,  my  dear.  Five-aod-forty  years  ago  was  ninety  times 
better  than  these  days,  Debby,  except  that  you  and  I  was  stead&st, 
and  mean  to  be  so  to  the  end,  God  willing.  Lord !  what  are  the 
lasses  that  He  makes  now  ? ' 

'  Johnny,  they  try  to  look  their  best ;  and  we  must  not  be  hard 
upon  them.  Our  Mary  looks  well  enow,  when  she  hath  a  colour ; 
though  my  eyes  might  a'  been  a  brighter  blue,  if  I  never  hadn't  took 
to  spectacles.  Johnny,  I  am  sure  a'most  that  she  ia  in  her  love-time. 
She  crieth  at  night,  which  is  nobody's  business ;  the  strings  of  her 
nightcap  run  out  of  their  starch ;  and  there  looks  like  a  channel  on 
the  pillow,  though  the  sharp  young  husEey  turns  it  upside  down.  I 
shall  be  upsides  with  her,  if  you  won't.' 

'  Certainly  it  shall  be  left  to  you ;  you  are  the  one  to  do  it  best. 
You  push  her  on,  and  I  will  stir  him  up.  I  will  smu^le  some 
schnapps  into  his  tea  to-night,  to  make  him  look  up  bolder;  as  mild 
as  any  milk  it  is.  When  I  was  taken  with  your  cheeks,  Debby,  and 
your  bit  of  money,  I  was  never  that  long  in  telling  you.' 

'  That's  true  enow,  Johnny ;  you  was  earcy.  But  I'm  thinking  of 
the  trouble  we  may  get  into,  over  at  Anerley  about  it.' 

'  I'll  carry  that,  lass.  My  back's  as  broad  as  Stephen's.  What 
more  can  they  want  for  her  than  a  fine  young  fellow,  a  credit  to  his 
business  and  the  country  ?  Lord !  how  I  hate  them  rough  coast- 
riders  ;  it  wouldn't  be  good  for  them  to  come  here.' 

'  Then  they  are  here,  I  tell  you,  and  much  they  care.  You  seem 
to  me  to  have  shut  your  eyes  since  ever  you  left  oflF  tanning.  How 
many  times  have  I  told  you,  John,  that  a  sneaking  fellow  hath  got  in 
with  Sue  ?  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes  last  night  skulking  past  the 
wicket-gate ;  and  the  girl's  a!ddle-pate  is  completely  turned.  You 
think  her  such  a  wonder,  that  you  won't  hearken.  But  I  know  the 
women  best,  I  do.' 

*  Out  of  this  house  she  goes,  neck  and  crop,  if  what  you  say  ia 
true,  Deb.  Don't  say  it  again,  that's  a  kind,  good  soul ;  it  spoils  my 
pipe  to  think  of  it.' 

Towards  sundown  Bobin  Lyth  appeared,  according  to  invitation. 
Dandy  aa  he  geneially  was,  he  looked  unusually  smart  this  time,  with 
snow-white  ducks,  and  a  velvet  waistcoat,  pumps  like  a  dressing- 
glass,  lace  to  his  shirt,  and  a  blue  coat  with  gold  buttons.  His  keen 
eyes  glanced  about  for  Mary,  and  sparkled  as  soon  as  she  came  down ; 
and  when  he  took  her  hand,  she  blushed,  and  was  half  afraid  to  look 
at  him ;  for  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  he  meant  to  say  something,  if 
he  could  find  occasion ;  but  her  heart  did  not  tell  her  what  answer  she 
would  make,  because  of  her  father's  grief  and  wrath ;  so  she  tried  to 
hope  that  nothing  would  be  said,  and  she  kept  very  near  her  good 
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The  host  and  hostess  of  Byrsa  Cottage  were  very  proud  of  the  tea 
they  gave  to  any  distinguished  visitor.  Tea  was  a  luxury,  being  very 
dear ;  and  although  large  quantities  were  smuggled,  the  quality  was 
not,  like  that  of  other  goods  so  imported,  equal  or  superior  to  the  fair 
legitimate  staple.  And  Bobin,  who  never  was  shy  of  his  profession, 
confessed  that  he  could  not  supply  a  cup  so  good. 

^  You  shall  come  and  have  another  out  of  doors,  my  firiend,'  said 
his  entertainer  graciously.  '  Mary,  take  the  captain's  cup  to  the 
bower ;  the  rain  has  cleared  off,  and  the  evening  will  be  fine.  I  will 
smoke  my  pipe,  and  we  will  talk  adventures.  Things  have  happened 
to  me  that  would  make  you  stare,  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  tell  them. 
Ah,  yes  I  I  have  lived  in  stirring  times.  Fifby  years  ago  men  and 
women  knew  their  minds ;  and  a  dog  could  eat  his  dinner  without  a 
damask  napkin.' 

Master  Popplewell,  who  was  of  a  good  round  form,  and  tucked  his 
beels  over  one  another  as  he  walked  (which  indicates  a  pleasant  self- 
esteem),  now  lit  his  long  pipe  and  marched  ahead,  carefully  gazing 
to  the  front  and  fisur  away ;  so  that  the  young  folk  might  have  free- 
boot  and  free-hand  behuid  him.  That  they  should  have  flutters  of 
loving-kindness,  and  crafty  little  breaths  of  whispering,  and  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  just  looking  at  each  other  in  time  not  to  be  looked 
at  again,  as  well  as  a  strange  sort  of  in  and  out  of  feeling,  as  if  they 
were  patterned  with  the  same  zig-zag — as  the  famous  Herefordshire 
graft  is  made^ — and  above  all  the  rest,  that  they  should  desire  to  have 
no  one  in  the  world  to  look  at  them,  was  to  be  expected  by  a  clever 
old  codger,  a  tanner  who  had  realised  a  competence,  and  eaten  many 
^  tanner's  pies.'  The  which  is  a  good  thing ;  and  so  much  the  better, 
because  it  costs  nothing  save  the  crust  and  the  coal.  But  instead  of 
any  pretty  little  goings  on,  such  as  this  worthy  man  made  room  for — 
to  tell  the  stupid  truth,  this  lad  and  lass  came  down  the  long  walk  as 
fisur  apart  and  as  independent  of  one  another  as  two  stakes  of  an 
espalier.  There  had  not  been  a  word  gone  amiss  between  them,  nor 
even  a  thought  the  wrong  way  of  the  grain ;  but  the  pressure  of  fear, 
and  of  prickly  expectation,  was  upon  them  both,  and  kept  them 
mute.  The  lad  was  afraid  that  he  would  get  ^  nay ;'  and  the  lass  was 
afraid  that  she  could  not  give  it. 

The  bower  was  quite  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  through  and  be- 

}rond  the  pot-herb  part,  and  upon  a  little  bank  which  overhung  a 
ittle  lane.  Here  in  this  comer  a  good  woman  had  contrived  what 
women  nearly  always  understand  the  best,  a  little  nook  of  pleasure 
and  of  perftmie,  after  the  rank  ranks  of  the  kitchen-stuff.  Not  that 
these  are  to  be  disdained ;  far  otherwise,  they  indeed  are  the  real 
business,  and  herein  lies  true  test  of  skill.  But  still  the  flowers  may 
declare  that  they  do  smell  better.  And  not  only  were  there  flowers 
here,  and  little  shrubs  planted  sprucely,  but  also  good  grass ;  which 
is  always  softness,  and  soothes  the  impatient  eyes  of  men.  And  on 
this  grass  there  stood,  or  hung,  or  flowered,  or  did  whatever  it  was 
meant  to  do,  a  beautiful  weeping  ash,  the  only  one  anywhere  in  that 
D^hhourhooi. 
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*  I  can't  look  at  skies,  and  that — hare  seen  too  many  of  them. 
You  young  folk,  go  and  cblrp  under  the  tree.  What  I  want  is  a  little 
rum  and  water.' 

With  these  words  the  tanner  went  into  his  bower,  where  be  kept 
a  good  store  of  materials  in  moss ;  and  the  plaited  ivy  of  the  narrow 
entrance  shook  with  his  voice,  and  steps,  and  the  decision  of  bis 
thoughts.  For  be  wanted  to  gee  things  come  to  a  point,  and  bis  only 
way  to  do  it  was  to  get  quite  out  of  sight.  Such  fools  the  young 
people  of  the  age  were  now  I 

While  bis  thoughts  weie  such,  or  scarcely  any  better,  his  partner 
in  life  came  down  tba  walk,  with  a  heap  of  little  things  which  she 
thought  needful  for  the  preservation  of  the  tanner ;  and  she  waddled 
a  little  and  turned  her  toes  out,  for  she,  as  well,  was  roundish. 

*  Ah,  you  ought  to  have  Sue  \  Where  is  Sue  V  said  Master  Pop- 
plewell.  '  Now  come  you  in  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind,  Debby ;  you 
know  that  your  back  sinew  ached  with  the  darning  before  last  wash.' 

Mrs.  Popplewell  grumbled,  but  obeyed,  for  she  saw  that  her  lord 
had  his  reasons.  So  Mary  and  Bobin  were  left  outside,  quite  as  if 
they  were  nothing  to  any  but  themselves.  Mary  was  aware  of  all  this 
tnanceuTring,  and  it  brought  a  little  frown  upon  her  pretty  forehead* 
as  if  she  were  cast  before  the  feet  of  Robin  Lyth ;  but  her  gentleness 
prevailed,  because  they  meant  her  well.  Under  the  weeping  ash 
there  was  a  little  seat,  and  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  it  would  not  hold 
two  people.  She  sat  down  upon  it,  and  became  absorbed  in  the 
clouds  that  were  busy  with  the  sunset. 

These  were  very  beautiful,  as  they  bo  often  are  in  the  broken 
weather  of  the  autumn ;  but  sailors  would  rather  see  fair  sky,  and 
Itohin's  &ir  heaven  was  in  Mary's  eyes.  At  these  he  gazed  with  a 
natural  desire  to  learn  what  the  symptoms  of  the  weather  were ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  little  could  be  made  out  there,  because  everything 
seemed  so  lofty ;  perhaps  Mary  bad  forgotten  his  existence. 

Could  any  lad  of  wax  put  up  with  this,  least  of  all  a  daring 
mariner  ?  He  resolved  to  run  the  cai^o  of  his  heart  right  in,  at  the 
risk  of  all  breakers  and  drawn  cutlasses ;  and  to  make  a  good  begin- 
ning he  came  up  and  took  her  hand.  The  tanner  in  the  bower  gave 
approval  with  a  cough,  like  Cupid  with  a  sneeze ;  then  he  turned  it  to 
a  snore. 

*  Mary,  why  do  yoa  carry  on  like  this  ? '  the  smuggler  inquired  in 
a  very  gentle  voice.  'I  have  done  nothing  to  offend  you,  have  I? 
That  would  be  the  last  thing  I  would  ever  do.' 

'  Captain  Lyth,  you  are  ^ways  very  good ;  you  never  should  think 
such  things  of  me.  I  am  just  looking  at  a  particular  cloud.  And 
who  ever  said  that  you  might  call  me  "Mary  "  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  the  particular  cloud  said  so ;  but  you  must  have  been 
the  cloud  yourself,  for  you  told  me  only  yesterday.' 

'  Then  I  will  never  say  another  word  about  it ;  but  people  should 
not  take  advantage.* 
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you  never  saw  before  1  I  should  like  you  just  to  look  round  now ;  and 
let  me  see  why  you  are  so  different  from  yourself.' 

Mary  Anerley  looked  round ;  for  she  always  did  what  people  liked, 
without  good  reason  otherwise ;  and  if  her  mind  was  full  of.  clouds, 
her  eyes  had  little  sign  of  them. 

^  X  ou  look  as  lovely  as  you  always  do,'  said  the  smuggler,  growing 
bolder  as  she  looked  at  something  else.  ^  You  know  long  ago  what  my 
opinion  of  you  is ;  and  yet  you  seem  to  take  no  notice.  Now  I  must 
be  off,  as  you  know,  to-night;  not  for  any  reason  of  my  own,  as  I  told 
you  yesterday,  but  to  carry  out  a  contract.  I  may  not  see  you  for 
many  months  again;  and  you  may  fall  in  love  with  a  Preventive 
man.' 

li  *  I  never  fidl  in  love  with  anybody.  Why  should  I  go  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  ?  Captain  Carroway  has  seven  children,  as  well 
as  a  very  active  wife.' 

<  I  am  not  afraid  of  Carroway,  in  love,  or  in  war.  He  is  an  honest 
fellow,  with  no  more  brains  than  this  ash-tree  over  us.  I  mean  the 
dashing  captains  who  come  in  with  their  cutters,  and  would  carry  you 
off  as  soon  as  look.' 

^  Captain  Lyth,  you  are  not  at  all  considering  what  you  say ;  those 
o£Scer8  do  not  want  me — they  want  you.' 

*Then  they  shall  get  neither;  they  may  trust  me  for  that.  But, 
Mary,  do  tell  me  how  your  heart  is ;  you  know  well  how  mine  has  been 
for  ever  such  a  time.  I  tell  you  downright  that  I  have  thouglit  of 
girls  before ' 

^  Oh  1 1  was  not  at  all  aware  of  that ;  surely  you  had  better  go  on 
with  thinking  of  them.' 

'  You  have  not  heard  me  out.  I  have  only  thought  of  them ; 
nothing  more  than  thinking,  in  a  fooliith  sort  of  way.  But  of  you  I 
do  not  think ;  I  seem  to  feel  you  all  through  me.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  sensation  do  I  seem  to  be?  A  foolish  one,  I  sup- 
pose, like  all  those  many  others.' 

*No,  not  at  all.  A  very  wise  one;  a  regular  knowledge  that  I 
cannot  live  without  you ;  a  certainty  that  I  could  only  mope  about  a 
Kttle ' 

*  And  not  run  any  more  cargoes  on  the  coast  ? ' 

*  Not  a  single  tub  or  a  quarter-bale  of  silk ;  except,  of  course,  wlmt 
is  under  contract  now ;  and,  if  you  should  tell  me  that  you  cannot  care 
about  me ' 

^  Hush !  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  hear  footsteps.  Tasten,  just  a 
moment.' 

*  No,  I  will  not  listen  to  anyone  in  the  world,  but  you.  I  beg  you 
not  to  try  to  put  me  off.  Think  of  the  winter,  and  the  long  time 
coming;  say  if  you  will  think  of  me.  I  must  allow  that  I  am  not, 
like  you,  of  a  respectable  old  family.  The  Lord  alone  knows  where  I 
came  from,  or  where  I  may  go  to.  My  business  is  a  random  and  up- 
and-down  one ;  but  no  one  can  call  it  disreputable ;  and  if  you  went 
against  it,  I  would  throw  it  up.     There  are  plenty  of  trades  that  I 
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can  turn  my  hand  to;  and  I  will  turn  it  to  anything  you  please  if  yim 
vill  only  put  yours  ineide  it,  Mary,  only  let  me  have  your  hand ;  end 
you  iie«l  not  Bay  anything  unless  you  like.' 

*  But  I  always  do  like  to  say  something ;  when  things  are  brought 
before  us  so.  I  have  to  consider  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  others 
belonging  to  me.  It  is  not  as  if  I  were  all  alone,  and  could  do 
exactly  as  I  pleased.  My  father  bears  an  ill-will  towards  free-trade ; 
and  my  mother  has  made  bad  bargains,  when  xhe  ielt  sure  of  very  good 
ones.' 

*I  know  that  there  are  rogues  about,'  Robin  answered,  with  a 
judicial  frown ;  'but  foul  play  never  should  hurt  fair  play;  and  w& 
haul  them  through  the  water  when  we  catch  them.  Your  father  is 
terribly  particuW,  I  know,  and  that  is  the  worst  thing  there  can  he ; 
but  I  do  not  care  a  groat  for  all  objections,  Mary,  unless  the  objection 
b^ns  with  you,  I  am  sure  by  your  eyes,  and  your  pretty  lips  and 
forehead,  that  you  are  not  the  one  lo  change.  If  once  any  lucky  fellow 
wins  your  heart,  he  will  have  it — unless  he  is  a  fool — for  ever,  I  can 
do  moat  things,  but  not  that ;  or  you  never  would  be  thinking  about 
the  other  people.  What  would  anybody  be  to  me  in  comparison  with 
you,  if  I  only  had  the  chance?  I  would  kick  them  all  to  Jericho, 
Can  you  see  it  in  that  way  ?  Can  you  get  hot  every  time  you  think 
of  me  ? ' 

*  Beally,'  said  Mary,  looking  very  gently  at  him,  because  of  his 
serious  excitement ;  *  you  are  very  good  and  very  brave,  and  have  done 
wonders  for  me ;  but  why  should  I  get  hot  ? ' 

'  No,  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  When  I  am  in  great  peril, 
I  grow  hot,  and  tingle,  and  am  alive  all  over.  Men  of  a  loftier  cou- 
rse grow  cold ;  it  depends  upon  the  constitution ;  but  I  enjoy  it  more 
than  tbey  do,  and  I  can  see  things  ten  times  quicker.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  I  was  Nelson  I  how  he  must  enjoy  himself! ' 

'  But  if  you  have  love  of  continual  danger,  and  eagerness  to  be 
always  at  it,'  said  Mary,  with  wide  Yorkshire  sense,  much  as  she 
admired  this  heroic  t3rpe ;  '  the  proper  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  lead  a 
single  life.  You  might  he  enjoying  all  the  danger  very  much  ;  but 
what  would  your  wife  at  home  be  doing  ?  Only  to  knit,  and  sigh,  and 
lie  awake.' 

Mary  made  a  bad  hit  here.  The  picture  was  not  at  all  deterrent ; 
so  daring  are  young  men,  and  so  selfish. 

'Nothing  of  that  sort  shall  ever  come  to  pass,'  cried  Robin,  with 
the  gaze  of  the  head  of  a  household ;  '  supposing  only  that  my  wife 
was  you.  I  would  be  home  regularly  every  night,  before  the  kitchen 
clock  struck  eight.  I  would  always  come  home  with  an  appetite,  and 
kiss  you,  and  do  both  my  feet  upon  the  scraper,  I  would  ask  how  the 
baby  was,  and  carry  him  about,  and  go  "one,  two,  three,"  as  the 
nurses  do,  I  would  quite  leave  the  Government  to  put  on  taxes,  and 
pay  them — if  I  could — ^without  a  word  of  grumble;  I  would  keep 
every  rope  about  the  bouse  in  order,  as  only  a  sailor  knows  how  to  do. 
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meddle  with  the  kitchen  ;  at  least  unless  my  opinion  was  sought  for, 
concerning  any  little  thing  that  might  happen  to  be  meant  for  me.' 

'  Well ! '  exclaimed  Mary;  you  quite  take  my  breath  away ;  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  were  so  clever.  In  return  for  all  these  wonders,  what 
should  poor  I  have  to  do  ? ' 

'  Poor  I  would  have  to  say  just  once,  *'  Bobin,  I  will  have  you  and 
begin  to  try  to  love  you," ' 

^  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  been  done  long  ago ;  and  the  thing  that 
I  ought  to  do  is  to  try  and  help  it/ 

What  happened  upon  this  it  would  be  needless  to  report,  and  not 
only  needless  but  a  vast  deal  worse — ^shabby,  interloping,  meddlesome, 
and  mean,  undignified,  immanly,  and  disreputably  low ;  for  even  the 
tanner  and  his  i^e  (who  must  have  had  right  to  come  forward,  if 
anybody  had)  felt  that  their  right  was  a  shadow,  and  kept  back,  as  if 
they  were  a  himdred  miles  away,  and  took  one  another  by  the  hand 
and  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say — ^  You  remember  how  we  did  it ;  better 
than  that,  my  dear.     Here  is  your  good  health.' 

This  being  so,  and  the  time  so  sacred  to  the  higher  emotions,  even 
the  boldest  intruder  should  endeavour  to  check  his  ardour  for  intrusion. 
Without  any  inkling  of  Preventive  Force,  Bobin  and  Mary,  having 
once  done  away  with  all  that  stood  between  them,  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  too  near  together ;  because  of  all  the  many  things  that 
each  had  for  to  say.  l^ey  seemed  to  get  into  an  unwise  condition  of 
longing  to  know  matters  that  surely  could  not  matter.  When  did 
each  of  them  first  feel  sure  of  being  meant  only  for  the  other  nobler 
one  ?  At  first  sight,  of  course,  and  with  a  perfect  gift  of  seeing  how 
much  loftier  each  was  than  the  other ;  and  what  an  extraordinary  fiict 
it  was  that  in  everything  imaginable  they  were  quite  alike,  except  in 
the  palpable  certainty  possessed  by  each  of  the  bettemess  of  the  other. 
What  an  age  it  seemed  dnce  first  they  met,  positively  without  think- 
ing, and  in  the  very  middle  of  a  skirmish,  yet  with  a  remarkable 
di&wing  out  of  perceptions  one  anotherwardi  Did  Mary  feel  this, 
when  she  acted  so  cleverly,  and  led  away  those  vile  pursuers ;  and  did 
Sobin,  when  his  breath  came  back,  discover  why  his  heart  was  glow- 
ing in  the  rabbit-hole  ?  Questions  of  such  depth  cannot  be  fiithomed 
in  a  moment ;  and  even  to  attempt  to  do  any  justice  to  them,  heads 
must  be  very  long  laid  together.  Not  only  so;  but  also  it  is  of  prime 
necessity  to  make  sure  that  every  whisper  goes  into  the  proper  ear, 
and  abides  there  only,  and  every  subtlety  of  glance,  and  every  nicety 
of  touch  gets  warm  with  exclusive  reciprocity.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  so  sad  a  gladness,  the  fitcilities  of  self-preservation  are  weak, 
when  they  ought  to  be  most  active ;  therefore  it  ^ould  surprise  nobody 
(except  those  who  are  fisur  above  aU  surprise)  to  become  aware  that 
every  word  they  said  and  everything  (even  doubly  sacred)  that  they 
did,  was  well  entered  into,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  by  a  liberal  audi- 
ence of  family-minded  men,  who  had  been  through  pretty  scenes  like 
this,  and  quietly  enjoyed  dry  memory. 

Cadman,  EUis,  and  Dick  Haokerbody  were  in  comfortable  places 
of  retirement,  jmt  under  the  combing  of  the  hedge;  all  waiting  for 
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a  whistle,  yet  at  leisure  to  enjoy  the  whisper,  the  rnunmir,  or  eyen 
the  sigh,  of  8  getiiiine  piece  of '  sweet-hearting.'  Unjust  as  it  may 
be,  and  hard,  and  truly  narrow,  there  does  exist  in  the  human  mind, 
or  at  least  in  the  masculine  half  of  it,  a  strong  conviction  that  a  man 
in  love  is  a  man  in  a  scrape,  in  a  hole,  in  a  pitfall,  in  a  pitiful 
condition,  untrue  for  the  moment  to  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
cast  down  among  the  inferior  vesEels.  And  instead  of  being  aorry 
for  him,  those  who  are  all  right  look  down,  and  glory  over  him,  with 
very  ancient  gibes.  80  these  three  men,  instead  of  being  touched  at 
heut  by  soft  confesaionB,  laid  hard  hands  to  wrinkled  noses. 

*■  Mary,  I  tow  to  you,  as  I  stand  here,*  said  Bobin  for  the  fiftiriih 
time,  leading  her  nearer  to  the  treacfaerous  hedge,  aa  he  pressed  her 
trembling  band,  and  gazed  with  deep  ecstasy  into  her  truthful  eyes, 
'  I  will  live  only  to  deserve  you,  darling.  I  will  give  up  everything, 
and  everybody,  in  the  world,  and  start  afiesh.  I  will  pay  king's  duty 
upon  every  single  tub ;  and  set  up  in  the  tea  and  spirit  line,  with  hu 
Majesty's  arms  upon  the  lintel.  I  will  take  a  large  contract  for  the 
toyal  navy,  who  never  gets  anything  genuine,  and  not  one  of  them 

ever  knows  good  &om  bad ' 

'  That's  a  dirty  lie,  sir  \  In  tJie  king's  name  I  arrest  you  I ' 
Lieutenant  Carroway  leaped  before  them,  flourishing  a  long  sword, 
and  dancing  with  excitement,  in  this  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
life.  At  the  same  instant  three  men  came  bursting  through  the 
hedge,  drew  hangers,  and  waited  for  orders.  Bobin  Lyth,  in  the 
midst  of  his  love,  was  so  amazed  that  he  stood  like  a  boy  under  orders 
to  be  caned. 

*  Surrender,  sir !  Down  with  your  arms ;  you  are  my  prisoner. 
Strike  to  Ms  Majesty,  Hands  to  your  side,  or  I  nm  you  through  like 
Jack  Bobinson  I     Keep  back,  men.     He  belongs  to  me.' 

But  Carroway  counted  his  chicks  too  soon ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
overlooked  a  little  chick.  For  while  he  was  muring  fine  passes 
(having  learned  the  rudiments  of  swordsmanship  beyond  other  British 
officers),  and  just  as  he  was  executing  a  splendid  flourish,  upon  his 
bony  breast  lay  Mary.  She  flung  her  arms  round  him,  so  that  move  he 
could  not  without  grievously  tearing  her ;  and  she  managed,  in  a 
very  wicked  way,  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  two  bodies  on  his 
wonnded  heel.  A  flash  of  pain  shot  up  to  his  very  sword,  and  down 
he  went  with  Mary  to  prottwt  him,  or  at  any  rate  to  cover  him.  His 
three  men,  like  true  Britons,  stood  in  position,  and  waited  for  their 
officer  to  get  up  and  give  orders. 

These  three  men  showed  such  perfect  discipline,  that  Bobin  was 
invited  to  knock  them  down,  as  if  they  had  simply  been  three 
skittles  in  a  row ;  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  and  did  it,  and 
looking  beck  at  Mary,  received  signal  to  be  oft.  Perceivii^  that  his 
brave  love  would  take  no  harm — for  the  tanner  was  come  forth 
blustering  loodly,  and  Mis.  Fopplewell  with  shrieks  and  screams 
enough  to  prevent   the  whole  ^ev«itive  Service — the   free-trader 
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Chaptbr  XXIV. 

LOVB  PENITENT. 

*I  TELL  you,  Captain  Anerley,  that  she  knocked  me  down.  Your 
daughter  there,  who  looks  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouthy 
knocked  down  Commander  Carroway,  of  his  Majesty's  Coast-guard, 
like  a  royal  Bengal  tiger,  sir.  I  am  not  come  to  complain  ;  such  an 
action  I  would  scorn ;  and  I  admire  the  young  lady  for  her  spirit,  sir. 
My  sword  was  drawn,  no  man  could  have  come  near  me ;  but  before 
I  could  think,  sir,  I  was  lying  on  my  back.  Do  you  call  that 
constitutional?' 

*  Mary,  lof,  however  could  you  think  it — ^to  knock  down  Captain 
Carroway  ? ' 

*  Father,  I  never  did.  He  went  down  of  himself,  because  he  was 
flourishing  about  so.  I  never  thought  what  I  was  doing  of  at  all. 
And  with  all  my  heart  I  beg  his  pardon.  What  right  had  you,  sir, 
to  come  spying  after  me  ? ' 

This  interview  was  not  of  the  common  sort.  Lieutenant  Carro- 
way, in  full  uniform,  was  come  to  Anerley  farm  that  afternoon ;  not 
for  a  moment  to  complain  of  Mary,  but  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  put 
things  straight ;  while  Mary  had  insisted  upon  going  home  at  once 
from  the  hospitable  house  of  Uncle  Popplewell,  who  had  also  insisted 
upon  going  with  her,  and  taking  his  wife  to  help  the  situation. 

A  council  had  been  called  immediately,  with  Mistress  Anerley 
presiding ;  and  before  it  had  got  beyond  the  crying  stage,  in  marched 
the  brave  lieutenant. 

Stephen  Anerley  was  reserving  his  opinion — which  generally 
means  that  there  is  none  yet  to  reserve — but  in  his  case  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  by-and-by.  Master  Popplewell  bad  made  up  hi& 
mind  and  his  wife's,  long  ago,  and  confirmed  it  in  the  one-horse  shay, 
while  Mary  was  riding  ^  Lord  Keppei '  in  the  rear ;  and  the  mind  of 
the  tanner  was  as  tough  as  good  oak-bark.  His  premises  had  been 
intruded  upon — the  property  which  he  had  bought  with  his  own 
money  saved  by  years  of  honest  trade,  his  private  garden,  his  orna- 
mental bower,  his  wife's  own  pleasure-plot,  at  a  sacred  moment, 
invaded,  trampled,  and  outraged  by  a  scurvy  preventive-man  and  his 
low  crew  1  The  first  thing  he  had  done  to  the  prostrate  Carroway 
was  to  lay  hold  of  him  by  the  collar,  and  shake  bis  fist  at  him  and 
demand  his  warrant — a  magistrate's  warrant,  or  from  the  Crown  itself. 
The  poor  lieutenant  having  none  to  show, '  Then  I  will  have  the  law 
of  you,  sir,'  the  tanner  shouted,  *  if  it  costs  me  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  I  am  known  for  a  man,  sir,  who  sticks  to  his  word  ;  and  my 
attorney  is  a  genuine  buU-dog.' 

This  had  firightened  Carroway  more  than  fifty  broadsides.  Truly 
he  loved  fighting ;  but  the  boldest  sailor  bears  away  at  prospect  of  an 
action-at-law.     Popplewell  saw  this,  and  stuck  to  his  advantage,  and 
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hundred  pounds  twice  over,  and  a  hundred  of  my  own — if  8o  be  I 
ever  had  it — ^than  get  little  Mary  into  such  a  row  as  this.  Why, 
Lord  bless  my  heart,  one  would  think  that  there  was  murder  in  a 
little  bit  of  sweet-hearting  I  All  pretty  girls  do  it ;  and  the  plain 
ones  too.  Come  and  smoke  a  pipe,  my  good  fellow,  and  don't 
terrify  her.' 

For  Mary  was  sobbing  in  a  corner  by  herself^  without  even  her 
mother  to  come  up  and  'say  a  word. 

*My  daughter  never  does  it,'  answered  Stephen  Anerley;  *my 
daughter  is  not  like  the  foolish  girls  and  women.  My  daughter 
knows  her  mind ;  and  what  she  does  she  means  to  do.  Mary,  lof, 
come  to  your  father,  and  tell  him  that  everyone  is  lying  of  you. 
Sooner  would  I  trust  a  single  quiet  word  of  yours,  than  a  pile,  as  big 
as  Hambro  Head,  sworn  by  all  the  world  together  against  my  little 
Mary.' 

The  rest  of  them,  though  much  aggrieved  by  such  a  bitter 
calumny,  held  their  peace,  and  let  him  go  with  open  arms  towards 
his  Mary.  The  farmer  smiled,  that  his  daughter  might  not  have  any 
terror  of  his  public  talk ;  and  because  he  was  heartily  expecting  her 
to  come  and  tell  him  some  trifle,  and  be  comforted,  and  then  go  for 
a  good  happy  cry,  while  he  shut  off  all  her  enemies. 

But  instead  of  any  nice  work  of  that  nature,  Mary  Anerley  arose 
and  looked  at  the  people  in  the  room — which  was  their  very  best, 
and  by  no  means  badly  furnished — and  after  trying  to  make  out, 
as  a  very  trifling  matter,  what  their  unsettled  minds  might  be,  her 
eyes  came  home  to  her  father's,  and  did  not  flinch  although  they 
were  so  wet. 

Master  Anerley,  once  and  for  ever,  knew  that  his  daughter  was 
gone  from  him.  That  a  stronger  love  than  one  generation  can  have 
for  the  one  before  it — pure  and  devoted  and  ennobling  as  that  love  is 
— ^now  had  arisen,  and  would  force  its  way.  He  did  not  think  it  out 
like  that,  for  his  mind  was  not  strictly  analytic — ^however  his  ideas 
were  to  that  effect ;  which  is  all  that  need  be  said  about  them. 

'  Every  word  of  it  is  true,'  the  girl  said  gently;  *  father,  I  have 
done  every  word  of  what  they  say,  except  about  knocking  down 
Captain  Carroway.  I  have  promised  to  marry  Bobin  Lyth — by-and- 
by — ^when  you  agree  to  it.' 

Stephen  Anerley's  ruddy  cheeks  grew  pale,  and  his  blue  eyes 
glittered  with  amazement.  He  stared  at  his  daughter  till  her  gaze 
gave  way ;  and  then  he  turned  to  his  wife,  to  see  whether  she  had 
heard  of  it.  ^  I  told  you  so,'  was  all  she  said ;  and  that  tended  little 
to  comfort  him.  But  he  broke  forth  into  no  passion,  as  he  might 
have  done  with  justice  and  some  benefit ;  but  turned  back  quietly 
and  looked  at  his  Mary,  as  if  he  were  saying,  once  for  all,  ^  Good- 
bye!' 

*  Oh,  don't,  fieither,  don't  1 '  the  girl  answered  with  a  sob ;  *  revile 
me,  or  beat  me,  or  do  anything  but  that.  That  is  more  than  I  can 
bear.' 
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'  Have  I  ever  reviled  you  ?     Have  I  ever  beaten  you  ? ' 

'  Never,  never  once,  in  all  my  life.  But  I  beg  you — I  implore 
of  you — to  do  it  now.     Oh,  &ther,  perhaps  I  have  deserved  it  \ ' 

*  You  know  best  what  you  deserve.  But  no  bad  word  shall  you 
have  of  me.  Only  you  must  be  careful  for  the  fiiture  never  to  call 
me  "  father." ' 

The  iarmer  forgot  all  his  visitors,  and  walked,  without  looking  at 
anybody,  towards  ^e  porch.  Then  that  hospitable  spot  reawakened 
his  good  maimers ;  and  he  turned  and  smiled  as  if  he  saw  them  all 
sittuig  down  to  something  juioy. 

'  My  good  Mends,  make  yourselves  at  home,'  he  said ;' '  the  mie- 
tresa  wUl  see  to  you,  while  I  look  round.  I  shall  be  back  directly,  and 
we  will  have  an  early  supper.' 

But  when  he  got  outside,  and  was  alone  with  earth  and  sky,  big 
tears  arose  into  his  brave  blue  eyes,  and  he  looked  at  his  rioks,  and 
bis  workmen  in  the  dintance,  and  even  at  the  favourite  old  horse  that 
whinnied  and  came  to  have  his  white  nose  rubbed,  as  if  none  of  them 
belonged  to  him  ever  any  more.  *  A'  would  sooner  have  heard  of 
broken  bank,'  he  muttered  to  himself  and  to  the  ancient  horse; 
'  fifty  times  sooner,  and  begin  the  world  anew  ;  only  to  have  Mary  for 
a  little  child  again.' 

As  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away,  the  girl  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  as  if  she  was  going  to  run  after  him ;  but  suddenly  stopped 
in  the  porch,  as  she  saw  that  he  scarcely  even  cared  to  feel  the  cbeek 
of  '  Lightfoot,'  who  made  a  point  of  rubbing  up  his  master's  whiskers 
with  it.  'Better  wait  and  let  him  come  round,'  thought  Mary  ;  'I 
never  did  see  him  so  put  out.'  Then  she  ran  up  the  stairs  to  the 
window  on  the  landing,  and  watched  h»  dear  &ther  grow  dimmer 
and  dinmier,  up  the  distance  of  the  hill,  with  a  bright  young  tear 
for  every  sad  old  step. 


DOWN  AHONQ  THE  DEAD  WEEDS. 

Oak  it  be  supposed  that  all  this  time  Master  Geoffrey  Mordacks,  of 
the  city  of  York,  land-^ent,  surveyor,  and  general  factor,  and  maker 
and  doer  of  everything  whether  general  or  particular,  was  spending 
his  days  in  doing  nothing,  and  his  nights  in  dreaming  ?  If  so,  he 
must  have  had  a  sunstroke,  on  that  very  bright  day  of  the  year,  when 
he  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  washerwomen,  and  the  tongue  of 
Widow  Precious.  But  Flamborough  is  not  at  all  the  place  for  sun- 
stroke, although  it  reflects  so  much  in  whitewash ;  neither  had  Mor- 
dacks the  head  to  be  sunstruck,  but  a  hard,  impenetrable,  wiry  poll, 
as  weatherproof  ae  felt  a^ihalted.  At  first  sight  almost  everybody 
said  that  he  must  have  been  a  soldier,  at  the  time  when  soldiers  were 
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rewarded  with  a  grin,  and  shook  his  straight  shoulders  straigbter.^ 
If  pride  of  any  sort  was  not  beneath  him,  as  a  matter  of  strict  busi- 
ness, it  was  the  pride  which  he  allowed  his  friends  to  take  in  hies 
military  figure  and  aspect. 

This  gentleman's  place  of  business  was  scarcely   equal   to  th^ 
expectations  which   might  have  been  formed  from  a  view  of  th» 
owner.     The  old  King's  Staith,  on  the  right  hand  after  crossing 
Ouse  Bridge  from  the  Micklegate,  is  a  passage-way  scarcely  to  b^ 
called  a  street,  but  combining  the  features  of  an  alley,  a  lane,  a  jetty^ 
a  quay,  and  a  barge-walk,  and  ending  ignominiously.     Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  lively  place  sometimes,  and  in  moments  of  excitement.    Also 
it  is  a  good  place  for  business,  and  for  brogue  of  the  broadest ;  and  a. 
man,  who  is  unable  to  be  happy  there,  must  have  something  on  his 
mind  unusual     Geoffrey  Mordacks  had  nothing  on  his  mind  except 
other  people's  business ;  which  (as  in  the  case  of  Lawyer  Jellicorse^ 
is  a  very  favourable  state  of  the  human  constitution  for  happiness. 

But  though  Mr.  Mordacks  attended  so  to  other  people's  business^ 
he  would  not  have  anybody  to  attend  to  his.  No  partner,  no  derk^ 
no  pupil  had  a  hand  in  the  inner  breast-pockets  of  his  business ;  ther& 
was  nothing  mysterious  about  his  work,  but  he  liked  to  follow  it  out 
alone.  Things  that  were  honest  and  wise  came  to  him  to  be  carried 
out  with  judgment ;  and  he  knew  that  the  best  way  to  carry  them  out 
is  to  act  with  discreet  candour.  For  the  slug  shall  be  traced  by  his 
slime ;  and  the  spider  who  shams  death  shall  receive  it. 

Now  here,  upon  a  very  sad  November  afternoon,  when  the 
northern  day  was)  narrowing  in.  and  the  Ouse,  which  is  usually  of  a 
ginger  colour,  was  nearly  as  dark  as  a  nutmeg;  and  the  bridge,  and 
the  staitli,  and  the  houses,  and  the  people  resembled  one  another  in 
dnt  and  tone;  while  between  the  Minster  and  the  Clifford  Tower 
there  was  not  much  difference  of  outline ;  here  and  now  Master 
Geoffrey  Mordacks  was  sitting  in  the  little  room  where  strangers 
were  received.  The  live  part  of  his  household  consisted  of  his 
daughter  and  a  very  young  Geoffrey,  who  did  more  harm  than  good, 
and  a  thoroughly  hard-working  country-maid,  whose  slowness  was 
gradually  giving  way  to  pressuie. 

The  weather  was  enough  to  make  anybody  dull,  and  the  sap  of 
•every  human  thing  insipid ;  and  the  time  of  day  suggested  tea,  hot 
cakes,  *and  the  crossing  of  comfortable  legs.  Mordacks  could  well 
afford  all  these  good  things,  and  he  never  was  hard  upon  his  family  ; 
but  every  day  he  liked  to  feel  that  he  had  earned  the  bread  of  it,  and 
this  day  he  had  laboured  without  seeming  to  earn  anything.  For 
after  aU  the  ordinary  business  of  the  morning,  he  had  been  devoting 
several  hours  to  the  diligent  revisal  of  his  premises  and  data,  in  a 
matter  which  he  was  resolved  to  carry  through,  both  for  his  credit 
and  his  interest.  And  this  was  the  matter  which  had  cost  him  two 
days'  ride,  from  York  to  Flamborough,  and  three  days  on  the  road 
home,  as  was  natural  after  such  a  dinner  as  he  made  in  little  Denmark. 
JBut  all  that  trouble  he  would  not  have  minded,  especially  after  his 
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enjoyment  of  the  place,  if  it  had  only  borne  good  fruit.  He  had  felt 
qnite  certain  that  it  muEt  do  this,  and  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  Head,  and  eat  another  duck,  and  have  a  flirt  with 
Widow  Precious. 

But  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  had  come  of  it,  and  so  far  as 
he  could  see  he  might  just  as  well  have  Rpared  himself  that  long 
rough  ride.  Three  months  had  passed,  and  that  surely  was  enough 
for  even  Flamborough  folk  to  do  something ;  if  they  ever  meant  to 
do  it.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  been  misled  for  once,  that  what  he 
suspected  bad  not  come  to  pass,  and  that  he  must  seek  elsewhere  the 
light  which  had  gleamed  upon  him  vainly  from  the  Danish  town.  To 
this  end  he  went  through  all  his  case  ^;ain,  while  hope  (being  very 
hard  to  beat  as  usual]  kept  on  rambling  over  everything  unsettled* 
with  a  very  sage  conviction  that  there  must  be  something  there,  and 
doubly  sure,  because  there  was  no  sign  of  it. 

Men  at  the  time  of  life  which  he  had  reached,  conducting  their 
bodies  with  less  suppleness  of  joint,  and  administering  food  to  them 
with  greater  care,  begin  to  have  doubts  about  their  intellect  as  well, 
whether  it  can  work  as  briskly  as  it  used  to  do.  And  the  mind  fall- 
ing under  this  discouragement  of  doubt,  asserts  itself  amiss  in  making 
futile  strokes,  even  as  a  gMdener  can  never  work  his  best  while  con- 
scious of  auspicious  glances  through  the  window-blinds,  GeoEFrey  Mor- 
dacks  told  himself,  that  it  could  not  be  the  self  it  used  to  be,  in  the 
days  when  no  mistakes  were  made,  but  everything  was  evident  at  half 
a  glance,  and  carried  out  successfully  with  only  half  a  hand.  In  this- 
Flamborough  matter  he  had  felt  no  doubt  of  running  triumphantly 
through,  and  being  crcnied  with  five  hundred  pounds  in  one  issue 
of  the  case,  and  five  thousand  in  the  other.  But  lol  here  was  no- 
thing.  And  he  must  reply,  by  the  next  mail,  that  he  had  made  a  sad 
mistake. 

Suddenly,  while  he  was  rubbing  his  wiry  head  with  irritation, 
and  poring  over  his  letters  for  some  clue,  like  a  dunce  going  hack 
through  hie  pot-hooks,  suddenly  a  great  knock  sounded  through 
the  house — one,  two,  three — like  the  thimiping  of  a  mallet  on  a 
cask,  to  learn  whether  any  beer  may  still  be  hoped  for. 

'  This  must  be  a  Flamborough  man,'  cried  Master  Mordacke, 
jumping  up ;  'that  is  how  I  beard  them  do  it :  they  knock  the  doors, 
instead  of  knocking  at  them.  It  would  be  a  very  strange  thing  just 
now,  if  news  were  to  come  from  Flamborough ;  but  the  stranger  a 
tiling  is,  the  more  it  can  be  trusted,  as  often  is  the  case  with  human 
oeings.  Whoever  it  is,  show  them  up  at  once,'  he  shouted  down  the 
narrow  stairs  ;  for  no  small  noise  was  arising  in  the  passage. 

'  A'  canna  coom  oop  I  I  wand  a'  canna,'  was  the  answer  in  Kitty's 
well-known  brogue ; '  how  can  a',  when  a'  hanna  got  naa  legs  ? ' 

'Ob  ho!  I  see,'  said  Mr.  Mordacks  to  himself;  *my  veteran 
friend  from  the  watch-tower,  doubtless.  A  man  with  no  legs  would 
not  have  come  so  far  for  nothing.  Show  the  gentleman  into  the 
parlour,  Kitty;  and  Miss  Arabella  may  bring  her  work  up  here.' 
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The  general  factor,  though  eager  for  the  news,  knew  better  than 
show  any  haste  about  it;  so  he  kept  the  old  mariner  just  long  enoug^t 
in  waiting,  to  damp  a  too  covetous  ardoiu:,  and  then  he  complacent:!^ 
locked  Arabella  in  her  bedroom,  and  bolted  oflf  Elitty  in  the  base- 
ment; because  they  both  were  sadly  inquisitive,  and  this  strange 
arrived  had  excited  them. 

*  Ah,  mine  ancient  friend  of  the  tower  1  Veteran  Joseph,  if  mj 
memory  is  right,'  Mr.  Mordacks  exclaimed  in  his  lively  way,  as  lie 
went  up  and  offered  the  old  tar  both  hands,  to  seat  him  in  sta.te 
upon  the  sofa;  but  the  legless  sailor  condemned  Hhem  swa'bs,' 
and  crutched  himself  into  a  hard-bottomed  chair.  Then  he  pulled 
off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  white  head  with  a  shred  of  old  flag,  and 
began  himting  for  his  pipe. 

'  First  time  I  ever  was  in  York  city ;  and  don't  think  much  of  it, 
if  this  here  is  a  sample.' 

*  Joseph,  you  must  not  be  supercilious,'  his  host  replied  with  an. 
amiable  smile ;  ^  you  will  see  things  better  through  a  glass  of  grog  9 
and  the  state  of  the  weather  points  to  something  dark.  You  hav^ 
had  a  long  journey,  and  the  scenery  is  new.  Bum  shall  it  be,  1113^ 
friend  ?  Your  countenance  says  "  yes."  Bum,  like  a  ruby  of  the? 
finest  water,  have  I ;  and  no  water  shall  you  have  with  it.  Said  ^ 
well  ?    A  man  without  legs  must  keep  himself  well  above  water.' 

*  First  time  I  ever  was  in  York  city,'  the  ancient  watchman^ 
answered,  ^  and  grog  must  be  done  as  they  does  it  here.     A  berth  oil 
them  old  walls  would  suit  me  well ;  and  no  need  to  travel  such  a 
distance  for  my  beer.' 

*  And  you  would  be  the  man  of  all  the  world  for  such  a  berth,' 
said  Master  Mordacks  gravely,  as  he  poured  the  sparkling  liquor  into 
a  glass  that  was  really  a  tumbler ;  ^  for  such  a  post  we  want  a  man 
who  is  himself  a  post;  a  man  who  will  not  quit  his  duty,  just  because 
he  cannot ;  which  is  the  only  way  of  making  sure.  Joseph,  your 
idea  is  a  very  good  one,  and  your  beer  could  be  brought  to  you  at 
the  middle  of  each  watch.     I  have  interest ;  you  shall  be  appointed.' 

*Sir,  I  am  obligated  to  you,'  said  the  watchman;  *but  never 
could  I  live  a  month  without  a  wink  of  sea-stuff.  The  coming  oE" 
the  clouds,  and  the  dipping  of  the  land,  and  the  waiting  of  th^ 
distance  for  what  may  come  to  be  inside  of  it ;  let  alone  how  they  goes 
changing  of  their  colour,  and  making  of  a  noise  that  is  always 
out  of  sight ;  it  is  the  very  same  as  my  beer  is  to  me.  Master,  I 
never  could  get  on  without  it.' 

<  Well,  I  can  understand  a  thing  like  that,'  Mordacks  answered 
graciously;  ^my  water-butt  leaked  for  three  weeks,  pat,  pat,  all 
night  long  upon  a  piece  of  slate,  and  when  a  man  came  and  catdked 
it  up,  I  put  all  the  blame  upon  the  pillow ;  but  the  pillow  was  as 
good  as  ever.  Not  a  wink  could  I  sleep  till  it  began  to  leak  again ; 
and  you  may  trust  a  York  workman  that  it  wasn't  very  long.  But, 
Joseph,  I  have  interest 'at  Scarborough  also.  The  castle  needs  a 
watchman  for  fear  of  tumbling  down ;  and  that  is  not  the  soldiers' 
btmnesBy  because  they  are  inside.    There  you  could  have  quantities 
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of  sea-^nff,  my  good  friend ;  and  the  tap  at  the  Hooked  Cod  is 
Dothing  to  it  there.  Cheer  up,  Joseph,  we  will  land  you  yet.  How 
the  dickenB  did  you  manage  now  to  come  so  far  ? ' 

'Well  now,  your  honour,  I  had  rare  luck  for  it,  as  I  must  say, 
«ver  since  I  set  eyes  on  you.  There  cornea  a  son  of  mine  as  I  thought 
were  lost  at  sea ;  hut  not  he,  blow  me  E  nearly  all  of  him  come  back, 
with  a  handful  of  guineas,  and  the  memory  of  his  father.  Lord  I  I 
could  have  cried ;  and  he  up  and  blubbered  &irly,  a  trick  as  he  learned 
from  ten  Frenchmen  he  had  killed.  Ah  I  he  have  done  his  work 
well,  and  aimed  a  good  conduck — fourpence  halfpenny  a  day,  so  long 
as  ever  he  shall  live  hereafter.' 

'  In  this  world,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  my  friend ;  but  be  not  over- 
come, such  things  will  happen.  But  what  did  you  do  with  all  that 
money,  Joseph  ? ' 

'  We  never  wasted  none  of  it,  not  half  a  groat,  sir.  We  finished 
out  the  cellar  at  the  Hooked  Cod  first ;  and  when  Mother  Frecioos 
made  a  grumble  of  it,  we  gave  her  the  money  for  to  fill  it  up  again, 
upon  the  understanding  to  come  back  when  it  was  ready  ;  and  then 
we  went  to  Burlington,  and  spent  the  rest  in  poshays  like  two  gentle- 
men ;  and  when  we  was  down  upon  our  stumps  at  laat— for  only  one 
leg  there  is  between  us  both,  your  honour — ^my  boy  he  ups  and  makes 
a  rummage  in  his  traps ;  which  tbe  Lord  he  put  it  into  his  mind  to 
do  so,  when  he  were  gone  a  few  good  sheets  in  the  wind  ;  and  there 
sure  enough  he  finds  five  good  guineas  in  the  tail  of  an  old 
hankercher  he  had  clean  forgotten ;  and  he  says,  "  Now,  lather,  you 
take  care  of  them.  Let  us  go  and  see  the  capital,  and  that  good 
gentleman,  as  yon  have  picked  up  a  bit  of  news  for."  So  we  shaped 
a  course  for  York,  on  board  the  schooner  "  Mary  Anne,"  and  from 
Goole  in  a  barge  as  far  as  this  here  bridge ;  and  here  we  are,  high 
and  dry,  your  honour.  I  was  half  a  mind  to  bring  in  my  boy  Bob ; 
but  he  saith,  "  Not  without  the  old  chap  axes ;"  and  being  such  a 
noisy  one  I  took  him  at  his  word ;  though  he  hath  found  out  what 
there  was  to  find — ^not  me.' 

'How  noble  a  thing  is  parental  love  I'  cried  the  general  factor, 
in  his  hard,  short  way,  which  made  many  people  trust  him,  because 
it  was  unpleasant ; '  and  filial  duty  of  unfathomable  grog  I  Worthy 
Joseph,  let  your  narrative  proceed.' 

'  They  big  words  is  beyond  me,  sir.  What  use  is  any  man  to 
talk  over  a  chap's  head  ? ' 

'  Then  dash  your  eyes,  go  on,  Joe.  Can  you  understand  that 
now?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  can,  and  I  likes  a  thing  put  sensible.  If  the  gentle- 
men would  always  speak  like  that,  there  need  be  no  difference 
'atween  us.  Well,  it  was  all  along  of  all  that  money-bag  of  Bob's, 
that  he  and  I  found  ont  anything.  What  good  were  your  guinea  ? 
Who  could  stand  treat  on  that,  more  than  a  night  or  two,  and  the 
right  man -saver  near  you  F    But  when  yoa  keep  a  good  shop  open 
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reason  that  you  should  have  everybody,  to  be  called  at  all  respectable, 
for  miles  and  miles  around.     For  the  first  few  nights  or  so,  some 
on  'em  holds  off — for  an  old  chalk  against  them,  or  for  doubt  of  what 
is  forrard,  or  for  cowardliness  of  their  wives,  or  things  they  may  have 
sworn  to  stop,  or   other  bad   manners.     But  only   go  on   a  little 
longer,   and   let  them    see  that  you  don't  care,   and   send  every- 
body home  a'singing  through  the  lanes  as  merry  as  a  voting  time 
for  Parliament,  and  the  outer  ones  begins  to  shake  their  heads,  and 
to  say  that  they  are  bound  to  go,  and  stop  the  racket  of  it.     And  so 
you  get  them  all,  your  honour,  saints  as  well  as  sinners ;  if  you  only 
keeps  the  tap  turned  long  enough.' 

'  Your  reasoning  is  ingenious,  Joseph,  and  shows  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  But  who  was  this  tardy  saint  that  came  at> 
last  for  grog  ? ' 

*  Your  honoiur,  he  were  as  big  a  sinner  as  ever  you  clap  eyes  on^ 
Me  and  my  son  was  among  the  saw-dust,  spite  of  our  three  crutches, 
and  he  spreading  hands  at  us,  sober  as  a  judge,  for  lumps  of  un- 
generous iniquity.  Mother  Tapsy  told  us  of  it,  the  very  next  day, 
for  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  be  ackirate  when  he  done  it,  and  we 
see  everybody  laffing  at  us  round  the  comer.  But  we  took  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails  the  next  night.  Captain,  you  may  warrant  us.  Here's 
to  your  good  health,  sir,  afore  I  beats  to  win'ard.' 

*  Why,  Joseph,  you  seem  to  be  making  up  lost  way  for  years  of 
taciturnity  in  the  tower.     They  say  there  is  a  balance  in  all  things.' 

*  We  had  the  balance  of  him  next  night,  and  no  mistake,  your 
honour.  He  was  one  of  them  long-shore  beggars  as  turns  up  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  galley-raking,  like  a  stinking  ray-fish  when 
the  tide  goes  out ;  thundering  scoundrels  that  make  a  living  of  it, 
pushing  out  for  roguery  with  their  legs  tucked  up ;  no  courage 
for  smuggling,  nor  honest  enough,  they  goes  on  anyhow  with  their 
children  paid  jfor.  We  found  out  what  he  were,  and  made  us  more 
ashamed,  for  such  a  sneaking  rat  to  preach  upon  us,  like  a  regular 
hordinated  chaplain,  as  might  say  a  word  or  two  and  mean  no  harm, 
with  the  licence  of  the  Lord  to  do  it.  So  my  son  Bob  and  me  called 
a  court-martial  in  the  old  tower,  so  soon  as  we  come  round ;  and  we 
had  a  red  herring,  because  we  was  thirsty,  and  we  chawed  a  bit  of 
pig-tail  to  keep  it  down.  At  first  we  was  glum ;  but  we  got  our 
peckers  up,  as  a  family  is  bound  to  do  when  they  comes  together. 
My  son  Bob  was  a  sharp  lad  in  his  time,  and  could  read  in  Holy 
Scripter,  afore  he  chewed  a  quid ;  and  I  see'd  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
his  mind  now,  remembering  of  King  Solomon.  "  Dad,"  he  says, 
"  fetch  out  that  bottle  as  was  left  of  French  white  brandy ;  and  rouse 
up  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  old  port-hole.  We  ain't  got  many  toes  to- 
warm  between  us  " — only  five,  you  see,  your  worship — "  but,"  says  he,. 
*'  we'll  warm  up  the  currents  where  they  used  to  be." 

^  According  to  what  my  son  said,  I  done ;  for  he  leadeth  me  now^ 
being  younger  of  the  two,  and  still  using  half  of  a  shoemaker.     How- 
ever, I  says  to  him,  "  Warm  yourself,  it  don't  lay  in  my  power  to  do 
that  for  jou.^^    He  never  said  nothing;  for  he  taketh  after  me,  in 
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tongue  and  other  likings  ;  but  he  up  with  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and 
put  in  about  a  fathom  and  a  half  of  pig-tail.  "  So  ?  "  aays  I ;  and  he 
«ays,  "  So  I "  and  we  both  of  ua  began  to  laugh,  as  long  and  as  gentle 
.as  a  pair  of  cockles,  with  their  tongues  inside  their  Bhella. 

*  Well,  your  honour  understands ;  I  never  apake  bo  nauch  before 
«ince  ever  I  pass  my  coorting  time.  We  boiled  down  the  pig-tail  to 
a  pint  of  tidy  soup,  and  strained  it  as  bright  as  sturgeon  juice; 
then  we  got  a  bottle  with  "  Navy  Supply  "  on  a  buUVeye  in  the 
belly  of  it ;  and  we  filled  it  with  the  French  white  brandy,  and  the 
pig-tail  soup,  and  a  noggin  of  molasses,  and  shook  it  all  up  well 
together ;  and  a  better  contract-rum,  jour  honour,  never  come  into 
High  Admiral's  stores.' 

'  But  Joseph,  good  Joseph,'  cried  Mr.  Mordacks,  '  do  forge 
ahead  a  little  faster.  Your  private  feelings  and  the  manufacture  of 
them  are  highly  interesting  to  you ;  but  I  only  want  to  know  what 
came  of  it.' 

*  Your  honour  is  like  a  child  hearing  of  a  story ;  you  wants  the 
€nd  first,  and  the  middle  of  it  after ;  but  I  bowls  along  with  a  hitch 
and  a  squirt,  from  habit  of  fo'castle ;  and  the  more  you  crosses  hawse, 
the  wider  I  shall  head  about,  or  down  helm,  and  bear  off  mayhap. 
I  can  hear  my  Bob  a  singing ;  wliat  a  voice  he  hath  !  They  tell  me 
it  Cometh  from  the  timber  of  his  leg ;  the  same  as  a  old  Cremony. 
He  tuned  up  a  many  times  in  yonder  old  barge,  and  shook  the 
brown  water,  like  a  frigate's  wake.  Ho  would  just  make  our  fortin 
in  the  Minister,  they  said,  with  Black-eyed  Susan  and  Tom  Bovrline.' 

'  Truly,  he  has  a  magnificent  voice ;  what  power,  what  compass, 
what  a  rich  clear  tone  I  In  spite  of  the  fog  1  will  have  the 
window  up.' 

Geoffrey  Mordacks  loved  good  singing,  the  grandest  of  all  melody, 
and,  impatient  as  he  was,  be  forgot  all  hurry ;  while  the  river,  and 
the  buildings,  and  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  were  ringing,  and  echoing, 
and  sweetly  embosoming  the  mellow  delivery  of  the  one-legged  tar. 
And  old  Joe  was  highly  pleased,  although  he  would  not  show  it,  at 
such  an  effect  upon  a  man  so  bard  and  dry. 

*  Now,  your  honour,  it  is  overbad  of  you,'  he  continued  with  a 
-softening  grin, '  to  hasten  me  so,  and  then  to  bear  me  out  o'  window, 
because  Bob  hath  a  sweeter  pipe.  Ah,  he  cau  whistle  like  a  black- 
bird, too,  and  gain  a  lot  of  money ;  but  there,  what  good  P  He 
sacrifices  it  all  to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  first  maggot  that  cometh 
into  it;  and  he  done  the  very  same  with  Rickon  Ooold,  the 
Methody  galley-raker.  We  never  was  so  softy  when  I  were  afioat. 
But  your  honour  shall  bear,  and  give  judgment  for  yourself. 

*  Mother  Precious  was  ready  in  her  mind  to  run  out  a  double- 
shotted  gun  at  Eickon,  who  liveth  down  upon  the  rabbit-warren,  to 
the  other  side  of  Bempton,  because  he  scarcely  ever  doth  come  nigh 
her ;  and  when  he  do  come,  he  putteth  up  both  hands,  to  bless 
her  for  hoepitality,  but  neither  of  them  into  his  breeches  pocket. 
And  being  a  lone  woman,  she  doth  feel  it.     Bob  and  me  gave  her 
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fihip-shape  as  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  There  was  Bickon  Goold  at 
anchor,  with  a  spring  upon  his  cable^  having  been  converted ;  and 
he  up  and  hailed  that  he  would  slip,  at  the  very  first  bad  word  we 
used.  My  son  hath  such  knowledge  of  good  words,  that  he  answered, 
"^Amen,  so  be  it." 

*Well,  your  honour,  we  goes  on  decorous,  as  our  old  Quarter- 
master used  to  give  the  word;  and  we  tried  him  first  with  the 
usual  tipple,  and  several  other  hands  dropped  in.  But  my  son  and 
me  never  took  a  blessed  drop,  except  from  a  gin-bottle  full  of  cold 
water,  till  we  see  all  the  others  with  their  scuppers  well  awash 
Then  Bob  he  findeth  &ult — Lor'  how  beautiful  he  done  it ! — witt 
the  scantling  of  the  stuflF ;  and  he  shouteth  out,  "  Mother,  I'm  blesi 
if  I  won't  stand  that  old  guinea  bottle  of  best  Jamaica,  the  one  ai 
you  put  by,  with  the  cobwebs  on  it,  for  Lord  Admiral !  No  Lord 
Admiral  won't  come  now.     Just  you  send  away,  and  hoist  it  up." 

*  Bickon  Goold  pricked  up  his  ugly  ears  at  this;  and  Mothei 
Tapsy  did  it  bootiful.  And,  to  cut  a  long  yam  short,  we  spliced  him 
Captain,  with  never  a  thought  of  what  would  come  of  it ;  only  tc 
have  our  revenge,  your  honour.  He  showed  himself  that  greedy  oi 
our  patent  rum,  that  he  never  let  the  bottle  out  of  his  own  elbow, 
and  the  more  he  stowed  away  the  more  his  derrick-chains  was 
creaking ;  but  if  anybody  reasoned,  there  he  stood  upon  his  rights 
and  defied  every  way  of  seeing  dliflFerent ;  until  we  was  compellec 
to  take  and  spread  him  down,  in  the  little  room  with  sea-weedi 
over  it. 

*  With  all  this.  Bob  and  me  was  as  sober  as  two  judges,  thougl 
your  honour  would  hardly  believe  it  perhaps ;  but  we  left  him  in  th< 
dark,  to  come  round  upon  the  weeds  ;  as  a  galley-raker  ought  to  do 
And  now  we  began  to  have  a  little  drop  ourselves,  after  towing  th< 
prize  into  port,  and  recovering  the  honour  of  the  British  Navy  ;  an( 
we  stood  all  roimd  to  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  with  the  botton 
of  the  locker  still  not  come  to  shallow  soundings*  But  sudden  ou 
harmony  was  spoiled  by  a  scream,  like  a  whistle  firom  the  very  botton 
of  the  sea. 

'  We  all  of  us  jumped  up,  as  if  a  gun  had  broke  its  lashings ;  anc 
the  last  day  of  judgment  was  the  thoughts  of  many  bodies ;  but  Bol 
he  down  at  once  with  his  button-stump  gun-metal,  and  takes  th( 
command  of  the  whole  of  us.  "  Bear  a  hand,  all  on  you,"  he  saith 
quite  steadfast:  "Bickon  Goold  is  preaching  to  his  own  text 
to-night."     And  so  'a  was,  sure  enough ;  so  'a  was,  your  honour. 

*  We  thought  he  must  have  died,  although  he  managed  to  cla^\ 
off  of  it,  with  confessing  of  his  wickedness,  and  striking  to  his  Maker 
All  of  us  was  firightened  so,  there  was  no  laugh  among  us,  till  w€ 
come  to  talk  over  it  afterwards.  There  the  thundering  rascal  lay  ir 
the  middle  of  that  there  mangerie  of  sea-stuff,  as  Mother  Precious 
is  so  proud  of,  that  the  village  calleth  it  the  "  Widow's  Weeds.'' 
Blest  if  he  didn't  think  that  he  were  a'lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
among  the  stars  and  cuttles,  waiting  for  the  day  of  judgment. 

*  *'  Ohj  Captain  McNabbins,  and  Mate  Govery,"  he  cries,  "  the 
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hand  of  the  Lord  hath  seat  nu^  down  to  keep  you  company  down 
here.  I  never  would  'a  done  it,  Captain,  hard  as  you  was  on  me,  if 
only  I  had  knowed  how  dark,  and  cold,  and  shivery  it  would  be  down 
here.  I  cut  the  big  bunk  out ;  111  not  lie ;  no  lies  is  any  good  down 
here,  with  the  fingers  Of  the  deep  things  pointing  to  me,  and  the 
black  devil's  wings  coming  over  me— but  a  score  of  years  agone  it 
were,  and  never  no  one  dreamed  of  it — oh,  pull  away,  pull,  for  Grod's 
sake  pull — the  wet  woman,  and  the  three  innocent  babbies,  crawling 
over  me,  Uke  congers  I  " 

*  This  was  the  shadows  of  our  legs,  your  honour,  from  good  mother 
Tapsy's  candle ;  for  she  was  in  a  dreadful  way  by  this  time  about  h» 
reputation  and  her  weeds,  and  come  down  with  her  tongue  upon  the 
lot  of  us.  *'  Enter  all  them  names  upon  the  log,"  says  I  to  Bob,  for 
he  writeth  like  a  scholar.  But  Bob  says,  "  HoM  hard.  Dad,  now  or 
never."  And  with  that,  down  he  goeth  on  the  deck  himself,  and 
wriggleth  up  to  Hickon  through  the  weeds,  with  a  hiss  like  a  great 
sea-snake,  and  grippeth  him.  "  Name  of  ship,  you  sinner  I "  cried 
Bob  in  hie  deep  voice,  like  Old  Nick  a-hailing  from  a  sepiilehre. 
" '  Golconda,'  of  Calcutta,"  says  the  fellow,  with  a  groan  as  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  whites  of  bis  eyes ;  and  down  goes  his  head  again, 
enough  to  split  a  cathead.  And  that  was  the  last  of  him  we  heard 
that  night. 

*  Well,  now,  Captain,  you  scarcely  would  believe ;  but  although  my 
nob  is  so  much  older  of  the  pair,  and  white  where  his  is  as  black  as 
any  coal,  Bob's  it  was  as  first  throwed  the  painter  up,  for  a-hitchiog 
of  this  drifty  to  the  stam  of  your  consaroe.  And  it  never  come 
across  him,  till  the  looker  was  run  out,  and  the  two  of  us  pulling 
longer  faces  than  our  legs  is.  Then  Bob,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord, 
like  Peter,  found  them  guineas  in  the  comer  of  his  swab — some  puts 
it  round  their  necks,  and  some  into  their  pockets ;  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  tiling  till  chaps  run  soft  and  watery — and  so  we  come  to  this 
here  place  to  change  the  air,  and  the  breeding,  and  spin  this  yam  to 
your  honour's  honour,  as  hath  a  liberal  twist  in  it ;  and  then  to  take 
orders,  and  draw  rations,  and  any  rears  of  pay  fallen  due,  after  all 
dibs  gone  in  your  service;  and  for  Bob  to  tip  a  stave  in  the 
Minister.' 

'  You  have  done  wisely  and  well  in  coming  here,'  said  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks  cheerfully  ;  'but  we  must  have  further  particulars,  my  friend. 
You  seem  to  have  hit  upon  the  clue  I  wanted,  but  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed very  cautiously.  You  know  where  to  lay  your  hand  upon  this 
villain  ?     You  have  bad  the  sense  not  to  scare  him  off  ? ' 

'  Sarten,  your  honour.  I  could  clap  the  irons  on  him,  any  hour 
you  gives  that  signal.' 

*  Capital !  ^fiike  your  son  to  see  the  sights ;  and  both  of  you 
come  to  me  at  tea  to-morrow  morning.  Stop,  you  may  as  well  take 
this  half-guinea.     But  when  you  get  tipsy,  tipple  inwards.' 
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Some  Aspects  op  Indian  Fin.\nce.^ 

I  BELIEVE  that  reforms  must  before  long  take  place  in  the  a< 
ministration  of  India.  The  Government  of  that  country  now  fine 
itself  in  the  presence  of  two  new  forces  of  tremendous  power,  Britis 
Bule  in  the  East  is  confronted  for  the  first  time  by  a  genuine  publi 
opinion  in  India,  and  at  the  same  moment  its  nets  are  more  and  mor< 
closely  scrutinised  by  public  opinion  in  England.  Two  new  sets  of  in 
fluences  have  thus  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian  Government 
— influences  which,  down  to  the  time  when  India  passed  to  the  Crown. 
were  scarcely  felt,  but  which  are  every  day  more  powerfully  asserting 
themselves  in  the  management  of  that  country. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  new  forces,  native  public  opinion,  w( 
are  but  reaping  what  we  have  sown.  We  have  planted  schools  anc 
colleges  over  all  the  land.  We  must  now  be  content  to  reckon  will 
the  educated  critical  intelligence  which  we  ourselves  have  developed 
We  have  nurtured  the  youth  of  India  upon  text-books  filled  with  nobl 
passages  from  Milton  and  Burke.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  as 
pirations  which  that  free-bom  eloquence  has  inspired.  We  have  heh 
up  as  examples  to  the  rising  generation  of  Hindus,  our  Pyms  an< 
Hampdens  and  the  heroes  of  British  liberty.  We  have  formed  thei 
ideal  of  public  duty  upon  the  model  of  the  great  constitutional  states 
men  whom  Macaulay  loved  to  paint.  We  have  perpetually  placei 
before  their  eyes  our  ownfiree  England  as  the  pattern  of  a  self-go verno' 
people,  and  we  have  inflamed  their  imaginations  by  the  stirring  word 
of  the  great  political  orators  of  our  day. 

The  children  whom  we  have  trained  in  these  ideas  are  now  tb 
grown  men  with  whom  the  Indian  Administration  has  to  deal.  I  d 
not  believe  that  a  people,  numbering  one-sixth  of  the  whole  inhabi 
tants  of  this  globe,  and  whose  aspirations  have  been  nourished  fron 
their  earliest  youth  on  the  strong  food  of  English  liberty,  can  be  pei 
manently  denied  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their  country.  I  d 
not  believe  that  races  among  whom  we  raise  a  gross  revenue  of  6 
millions  sterling,  and  into  whom  we  have  instilled  the  maxim  of  n 
taxation  without  representation  as  the  fundamental  right  of  a  people 
can  be  permanently  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  management  of  thei 
finances.  I  do  not  believe  it  practicable  to  curtail,  for  long,  the  righ 
of  the  freest  criticism  on  their  rulers,  to  200  millions  of  British  subject 
who  have  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  at  thi 
moment  ringing  in  their  ears.     During  seven  centmies  the  India 


*  An  address  delivered  at  Birmingham  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  c 
Commerce,  December  12,  1879.  The  views  set  forth  are  the  writer's  own  i^ersonc 
ones,  and  carry  no  sort  of  official  authority. 
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races  bore  the  yoke  of  Buccessive  invaders.  They  suffered  in  silence. 
Our  State  education  in  India,  and  the  great  examples  of  English  his- 
tory in  time  past,  and  of  English  public  men  in  our  own  day,  hare 
taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  we  can  no  longer  ask  them  to  remain 
dumb.  It  is  as  if  you  planted  a  palm-tree  in  a  glass  house,  and 
watered  and  tended  it  till  it  grew  to  the  roof,  and  then  banded  it  over 
with  iron  girders  to  keep  it  from  growing  any  higher.  We  have  planted 
Bucli  a  tree,  the  tree  of  political  aspirations  in  India.  We  have 
watered  it  from  the  rivers  of  Western  knowledge,  we  have  thrown  open 
the  windows  of  its  glass  house,  and  let  in  the  fresh  breezes  of  English 
liberty  to  give  vigour  and  nutriment  to  its  sap.  We  have  watched 
with  pride  its  growth  as  the  latest  and  fairest  product  of  our  national 
genius  for  Colonial  rule.  That  tree  has  very  nearly  reached  the  roof. 
You  may  for  a  time  keep  it  down  with  bands  of  iron,  and  so  stunt  it, 
and  bring  decay  upon  the  tips  of  its  leaves  and  distort  the  straightness 
of  its  stem.  But  unless  you  give  free  play  to  its  growth,  the  day  will 
come  when  either  its  top  will  burst  through  the  roof,  or  you  will  have 
to  cut  down  with  sharp  steel  the  fair  tree  which  your  own  bands  have 
planted.     While  there  is  still  time,  take  off  the  roof. 

The  question  of  the  representation  of  the  Indian  people  must 
before  long  occupy  the  serious  thoughts  of  the  English  nation.  I  find 
that  a  basis  for  such  a  system  of  representation  is  growing  up  sileutly, 
naturally,  and  unperceived,  in  our  Indian  Mimicipalities,  Kural 
Unions,  and  District  Boards.  But  if,  as  is  sometimes  loudly  stated, 
our  rule  in  India  has  been  a  series  of  crimes  and  blunders,  little  pro- 
fitable to  ourselves  and  disastrous  to  the  Indian  races,  then  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  ever  dare  to  grant  a  system  of  representation  to  India. 
My  own  inquiries  into  the  results  of  our  rule — inquiries  conducted, 
I  trust,  with  impartiality,  and  certainly  under  a  very  serious  sense  of' 
responsibility — throughout  the  twelve  provinces  of  India,  have  led  ma 
to  a  different  conclusion.  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the  true 
history  of  British  Eule  inlndiahas  been  such,  that,  when  the  timecomes, 
we  can  fearlessly  render  an  account  of  it  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Indian  people.  Therefore  it  is  that  elsewhere  I  have  stated  what  the 
English  have  done  for  India,  in  order  that  I  may,  both  now  and  here- 
after, urge  upon  my  countrymen  what  England  has  yet  to  do  for  the 
Indian  people. 

For  the  second  of  the  two  new  forces  with  which  the  Indian 
Government  has  now  to  reckon,  is  public  opinion  at  home.  A  vast 
power  has  insensibly  passed  into  the  hands  of  English  constituencies, 
the  power  of  minutely  controlling  a  distant  Asiatic  Empire — an 
Empire  with  a  population  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe,  Russia  ex- 
cepted, and  exactly  double  in  number  all  the  races  which,  according 
to  Cribbon's  famous  estimate,  obeyed  Imperial  Some.  Until  1858, 
the  power  of  control  was  practically  vested  in  two  close  corporations 
— the  governing  body  in  India,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London ; 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  passed  more  and  more  completely 
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Britam*  Down  to  our  own  time,  the  British  Government  in  India 
was  the  great  trustee  for  the  voiceless  Indian  races.  Now  it  is  the 
English  nation  itself  which  is  the  tnistee  for  the  Indian  races.  Un- 
represented themselves,  they  have  to  trust  to  you  to  represent  them, 
to  defend  their  rights,  and  to  guard  them  from  wrong.  It  is,  I  think, 
the  most  solemn  responsibility  which  ever  descended  on  a  nation. 
The  purpose  of  this  Paper  is  to  ask  you  to  aid  in  more  seriously 
discharging  that  responsibility  than  it  has  hitherto  been  discharged. 
England  cannot  do  its  duty  by  India,  so  long  as  the  great  body 
of  Englishmen  remains  in  contented  ignorance  regarding  India. 
England  cannot  do  its  duty  by  India,  if  English  public  men  allow 
themselves  to  deal  with  Indian  questions  from  an  English  party  point 
of  view.  In  1 863,  a  great  popular  orator  of  our  time,  in  an  address  to 
the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  warned  it,  with  reference  to 
certain  statements  about  India,  not  to  accept  the  utterances  of  men 
who  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  lofby  position  in  this  country,  instead 
of  witti  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  facts.  The  seasonable  warning 
which  Mr.  Bright  thus  sounded,  at  the  time  when  the  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  India  had  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  people,  has  to  be  repeated  to-day.  You  cannot  do  well  for 
India,  you  cannot  deal  justly  with  India,  unless  you  yourselves  will 
take  some  pains  to  imderstand  India. 

One  of  the  Indian  questions  least  understood  in  this  country  is 
the  great  question  of  Indian  Finance.  It  forms  at  present  the  sub- 
ject which,  of  all  others,  is  of  the  most  pressing  and  vital  importance 
to  India,  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  situation  turns.  I  must, 
however,  confine  my  remarks  to  only  one  or  two  of  its  many  aspects. 
I  propose  to  select  the  two  for  which  I  believe  that  England  is  in  a 
special  manner  responsible,  and  in  which  she  has  at  present  a  special 
pecuniary  interest.  I  mean  our  Indian  public  accounts,  and  our 
Indian  import  duties. 

But  before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  systems,  in  respect  to 
which  my  views  will  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with  those  now  in 
vogue,  permit  me  to  premise  one  word.  I  hold  that  anyone  who 
complicates  this  already  most  difficult  subject  by  considerations  con- 
nected with  English  party  politics,  does  a  most  serious  wrong  to 
India.  Before  I  conclude,  you  will  find  that  I  am  no  optimist 
r^arding  the  existing  system  of  Indian  finance.  But  it  is  the 
system  to  which  my  strictures  apply,  not  to  the  men  who  are  labour- 
ing to  make  the  bc^t  they  can  of  it.  When  I  read,  the  other  day, 
the  gazetted  thanks  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  our  brave  army 
and  their  skilful  commanders  in  Afghanistan,  I  thought  of  another 
and  equally  arduous  campaign  which  has  been  going  on  in  India — 
a  campaign  against  deficit  and  famine.  Since  1874,  an  entirely  new 
charge  has  appeared  in  our  Indian  accounts,  a  charge  which  amounted 
to  fourteen  millions  sterling  between  that  year  and  1878,  for  feeding  a 
starving  people.  During  the  same  years,  the  revenues  were  diminished, 
and  about  five  millions  sterling  were  lost  for  the  time  being  in  the 
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land  tax  alone,  in  o»iaequencd  of  a  series  of  stupendous  oattml 
calamities.  But  this  iras  not  all.  The  value  of  the  commodity,  silver, 
in  vhich  all  our  revalue  is  paid,  and  which  had  remained  pretty 
steady  at  nearly  6i  pence  per  ounce  in  the  London  market  from 
1833  to  1872,  fell  during  the  late  famine  years  of  1876  to  1878  to 
an  average  of  about  52  pence  per  ounce.  While,  therefore,  there 
have  been  enormous  obai^^  for  recurring  famines,  and  more  recently 
ioi  wars,  with  regard  to  each  of  which  sources  of  expenditure  tlw 
Ii^ance  Minister  of  India  was  equally  powerlees,  be  found  himself 
at  the  same  moment  denuded  of  many  milUons  of  revenue,  and  tbe 
value  of  the  metal  in  which  the  remaining  revenue  was  paid  had 
lost  14  per  cent,  of  its  value  in  the  market  of  the  world.  I  cannot 
recall  to  mranory  such  an  overwhelming  combination  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  financial  history  of  any  other  country.  Yet  the 
Finance  Minister  of  India  has  dealt  with  these  unparalleled  difficulties 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  Indian  public  debt  stands  as  high  as  ever 
in  the  public  confidence  in  England ;  and  the  Indian  currency  notes 
have  not  &Uen  a  hundredth  per  cent,  below  par  in  the  native  bazaar* 
of  India.  Mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the  details  of  this  meroorable 
campaign  against  famine  and  deficit,  as  we  are  told  they  have  been 
made  in  the  details  of  our  operations  in  Afghanistan.  But  when  I 
look  at  the  net  results,  and  consider  how  the  public  credit  of  India 
has  emerged  from  tbe  strain  which  has  been  placed  upon  it,  I  think 
that  the  Finance  Minister,  Sir  John  Strachey,  merits,  equally  with 
our  generals  in  the  other  campaign,  the  gratitude  of  the  British 
nation. 

The  main  difficulty  in  understanding  Indian  accounts  arises  from 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  present  those  accounts  in  the 
form  most  easily  intelligible  to  the  English  people.  The  East  India 
Company  was  a  great  merchant  and  manu&cturer,  and  did  its  book- 
keeping on  a  mercantile  model.  After  India  passed  in  185S  to  the 
Crown,  rapid  changes  were  introduced  into  the  Indian  accounts,  with 
a  view  to  exhibiting  tbem  on  the  same  method  as  our  English  public 
accounts.  A  principal  feature  in  these  changes  was  the  adoption  of 
a  gyetem  which  England  bad  copied,  in  some  measure,  from  Franoe — ■ 
a  system  which  is  associated  with  tbe  Parliamentary  labours  of  Sir 
John  Bowring,  and  with  his  previous  services  as  a  Special  Commis- 
sioner. Under  tbe  old  Indian  system,  the  cost  of  collectiog  any 
branch  of  the  revenue  was  more  or  less  rigidly  deducted  from  the 
proceeds,  and  only  the  net  result  was  shown  in  the  accoimt.  In  the  same 
way,  any  receipts  under  a  certain  heading  of  expenditure  were  de- 
ducted firom  the  total  expenditure  under  that  beading,  and  only  the 
net  outlay  was  shown.  Under  tbe  new  system,  tbe  whole  gross  col- 
lectioDB  of  revenue,  and  the  whole  gross  expenditure,  of  whatever  sort, 
are  shown  in  the  account.  Thus,  if  the  gross  outlay  on  beer  for  the 
British  troops  in  India  amounted  to  300,000^.,  and  if  the  soldiers 
paid  at  the  canteens  250,000^.  for  tbe  beer  which  they  drank ;  the 
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50,000i.  per  annum.  Under  the  present  system  it  would  appear  as 
^oofiool.  per  annum,  while  the  sum  of  250,000^.  would  appear  in  the 
revenue  account  as  a  military  receipt.  This  change  was  carried  out 
principally  between  1859  and  1864. 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  constantly  lost  sight  of  by  English 
speakers  and  writers  on  Indian  finance.  One  of  its  first  results  was  to 
vitiate  any  comparison  of  the  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  sub- 
sequent to  the  change,  with  similar  returns  for  periods  before  the 
change.  Distinguished  English  statesmen  are  thus  led,  from  the 
form  of  our  Indian  accounts,  into  serious  errors.  An  ex-Minister  of 
the  Crown,  whose  name  will  go  down  honoured  to  posterity  as  the 
introducer  of  our  system  of  national  education  in  England,  is  reported 
to  have  said  the  other  day  that  Indian  taxation  had  been  run  up  in 
less  than  forty  years  from  20  millions  to  62  millions  sterling.  If 
this  statement,  which  Mr.  Forster  quite  fairly  derived  from  the  Par- 
liamentary Indian  Abstract,  represented  the  real  facts,  I  would  join 
with  the  Leeds  audience  who  raised  a  generous  cry  of '  Shame'  at  the 
idea  of  such  burdens  being  imposed  upon  the  Indian  people.  But, 
fortunately,  that  statement  does  not  represent  the  facts,  as  I  shall 
now  show. 

Without  pretending  to  any  rigid  accuracy  of  definition,  we  may 
say  that  the  object  of  national  accounts  is  to  show  the  amount  ex- 
pended upon  all  charges  connected  with  the  government  of  a  country, 
together  with  the  headings  under  which  that  amount  is  raised,  and  the 
balance.  But  in  India  the  Government  is  the  only  capitalist,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  corporate  body  possessing  sufficient  credit  to  enable 
it  to  undertake  industrial  works  on  a  large  scale.  It  thus  results  that, 
in  addition  to  its  proper  business  of  governing  the  country,  it  has 
also  to  conduct  several  vast  mercantile  concerns.  The  Indian  Go- 
vernment is  the  largest  landed  proprietor  in  the  world,  and  last  year  it 
derived  20  millions  sterling  from  this  source.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  the  greatest  manufacturer  in  the  world,  and  last  year  it  de- 
rived over  9  millions  sterling  from  the  sale  of  its  opium.  The  Indian 
Government  is  the  greatest  water-company  in  the  world,  and  last 
year  it  derived  close  on  a  million  sterling  from  its  irrigation  and 
^  ordinary  public  works.'  The  Indian  Government  is  the  greatest 
railway  owner  and  railway  manager  in  the  world,  and  last  year  it 
derived  from  this  source  over  6\  millions  sterling.  In  these  and  the 
following  statements  I  give  the  gross  amounts  as  shown  in  the 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  great  mercantile  occupations  of  the 
Indian  Government  in  addition  to  its  regular  business  of  governing. 
But  the  Indian  Government  is  also  a  great  banker,  and  received 
last  year  half  a  million  of  interest ;  a  great  life  insurance  and  annuity 
company,  in  which  capacity  its  receipts  last  year  exceeded  half  a 
million  sterling ;  a  great  exchange  broker,  under  which  head  over 
half  a  million  sterling  is  entered  in  its  revenue  returns  as  gains  (its 
losses  appearing  in  another  account) ;  a  great  contractor  for  keeping 
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the  peace  among  foreign  or  feudatory  States,  who  pay  it  three-quarters 
of  a  millioD  in  tribute ;  and  a  great  retailer  of  beer  to  the  Britisli 
soldier  and  a  salesman  of  military  Btoree,  which  items  contribute 
nearly  a  million  to  its  revenue  accounts. 

The  list  is  not  exhausted,  but  I  am  a&aid  that  your  patience 
must  be,  and  I  shall  not  weaiy  you  with  a  further  enumeration.  The 
result  is  that  the  Parliamentary  aocounta  of  the  Indian  Government 
show  the  revenue  and  expenditure  not  only  as  regards  its  business 
of  governing,  but  also  of  a  great  many  other  businesgee  which  the 
Indian  Government  conducts.  Every  rupee  paid  for  a  railway  ticket 
is  entered  as  public  revenue ;  every  rupee  paid  for  canal  water  is 
thus  entered ;  every  rupee  paid  for  the  purchase  of  a  Crovemment 
annuity  or  pension  is  thus  entered;  so  also  is  every  rupee  paid  for  canal 
transit,  or  for  a  parcel  by  bullock-train,  or  for  an  ounce  of  cinchona 
alkaloids,  01  for  a  smoke  of  Fatna  opium  by  a  Chinaman  in  Shang- 
hai, or  for  a  quart  of  beer  at  the  cauteen  at  Aden.  In  like  manner, 
the  public  expenditure  of  India  is  saddled  with  a  \aai  number  of 
charges  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  governing. 
Every  railway  sleeper  that  requires  to  be  rtmewed,  every  engine 
boiler  that  has  to  be  mended,  every  leakage  in  a  river  embankment 
or  a  canal  lock  that  needs  to  be  stopped,  tc^etber  with  the  whole 
outlay  at  our  opium  factories,  and  a  hundred  other  charges  which  are 
equally  unconnected  with  the  cost  of  governing  the  country,  are 
enter^  in  the  Indian  Expenditure  Accounts. 

It  thus  results  that  anyone  who  takes  the  total  revenue  for  any 
year  obtains  no  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  taxation  lened  from 
the  people ;  and  no  one  who  takes  the  total  expendittu^  for  any  year 
obtains  any  correct  idea  of  the  actual  charge  of  governing  the 
country.  We  have  not  yet  received  the  actual  accounts  for  the  present 
year,  but  the  actual  accounts,  printed  by  order  of  Parliament,  for 
last  year,  1878,  show  that  the  whole  taxation  taken  from  the  people 
of  India,  including  the  land  revenue  and  all  other  receipts  of  the 
nature  of  taxation,  amounted  in  reality  to  only  35  millions  sterling. 
The  balance  between  this  sum  and  the  gross  nominal  revenue,  which 
stood  at  nearly  59  millions  io  1878,  is  made  up  of  items  connected 
with  the  vast  mercantile  undertakings  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  of  other  sums,  not  one  rupee  of  which  was  taken  as  taxation.  Of 
the  59  millions  of  gross  nominal  revenue  last  year,  35  millions 
were  of  the  nature  of  taxation  levied  from  tlie  Indian  people,  and  24 
millions  were  not  of  the  nature  of  taxation  levied  from  the  Indian 
people.  A  comparison  such  as  Mr.  Forster's  at  Leeds,  therefore,'should 
have  been  not  as  between  20  millions  of  taxation  in  1 840,  and  the 
gross  59  millions  of  revenue  in  1878,  but  as  between  about  18  or  20 
millions  of  taxation  in  1840,  and  35  millions  of  taxation  in  1878. 

Even  this,  however,  does  not  fairly  state  the  case.  For,  owing  to 
the  changes  in  keeping  the  accounts,  the  net  revenues  are  shown  in  the 
earlier  year,  while  the  gross  revenues  are  shown  in  the  later  one.     I 
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prinoipal  officers  who,  in  1862,  was  deputed  to  carry  out  the  change, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  have  most  closely  watched 
the  efifects  of  that  change.  I  asked  him  what  sum  would  fairly  repre- 
sent the  18  to  20  millions  of  1840,  under  the  system  of  accounts 
now  in  use  ;  allowing  for  resumptions,  owing  to  payment  for  services 
in  money  instead  of  by  grants  of  land ;  the  use  of  stamps  in  place  of 
Court  fees  &c.  He  replied,  after  a  scrutiny  of  the  scanty  evidence 
available  to  us,  from  24  to  25  millions.  Since  that  time  we  have  added 
more  than  one-third  to  the  then  existing  area  of  British  India,  and  some- 
what over  one-fourth  to  the  population  of  British  India.  Take  the 
figures  at  the  lowest  estimate,  and  assume  the  revenue  of  1 840,  if  repre- 
sented under  our  present  system  of  accounts,  at  24  millions,  plus  one- 
fourth,  or  6  millions,  for  the  additions  to  territory  and  population  since 
that  year ;  and  you  get  a  total  of  30  millions  sterling  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison with  our  actual  taxation  last  year  of  35  millions.  During 
the  interval,  we  have  covered  India  with  roads,  spread  over  it  a  net- 
work of  eight  thousand  miles  of  railway,  and  executed  vast  irrigation 
works.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that  a  proportionate 
rise  in  the  taxation  from  30  to  35  millions,  in  40  years,  is  a  &ct 
of  which  the  English  rulers  of  India  need  feel  ashamed.  It  is  a 
smaller  increase  than  that  made  by  any  European  country,  with  one- 
sixth  of  the  Indian  population,  during  the  same  period.  It  is  a 
smaller  proportionate  increase  than  any  English  squire,  through  whose 
property  a  railway  has  passed,  would  have  derived  from  his  estate 
during  the  past  forty  years.  At  this  moment,  the  public  revenues  of 
England,  apart  from  local  taxation,  bear  upon  the  people  at  a  rate 
considerably  over  40  shillings  per  head ;  the  actual  taxation  of  India 
bears  upon  the  Indian  people  at  a  rate  of  under  4  shillings  per  head. 
Even  assuming  that  money  goes  four  times  as  far  with  the  poor  in 
India  as  in  England,  and  that  4  shillings  to  the  Indian  tax-payer  is 
as  large  a  sum  as  16  shillings  to  the  English  tax-payer,  there  is  still 
an  enormous  margin  (between  4  shillings  and  40  shillings)  in  favour 
of  the  Indian  peasant. 

This,  however,  does  not  palliate  the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary 
Indian  accounts  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  a  distinguished 
statesman  into  a  false  comparison,  like  that  into  which  Mr.  Forster 
fell  at  Leeds.*  Not  only  are  the  totals  of  our  Indian  revenue  and 
expenditure  useless  for  comparative  purposes,  but  many  of  the  details 
are  of  equally  little  value.     From  a  too  great  desire  to  render  Indian 


*  Mr.  Forster,  in  Tke  Timet  of  December  i6,  courteously  acknowledges  the  error 
into  which  he  was  led ;  but  points  out  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  un- 
reservedly accepting  aU  my  conclusions.  Kiese  difficulties,  however,  are  matters  of 
account,  as  Sir  George  CampbeU  exhaustively  showed  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Forster  in 
Tkd  Timet  of  the  17th.  They  belong  to  the  very  class  to  which  I  here  refer,  and  form 
additional  illustrations  of  the  difficulty  of  deriving  an  accurate  comparison  from  the 
Parliamentary  Statements  of  Indian  expenditure  and  revenue  at  distant  dates.  I 
learn  from  Mr.  Forster  that  he  referred  at  Leeds  to  the  Indian  expenditure,  not  to 
the  revenue ;  but.  this  is  a  poi^t  which  does  not  affect  my  positioui  and  on  which  he 
does  not  insist. 
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accountB  simple  at  a  first  glance  to  the  English  public,  ire  have 
almost  concealed  the  fact  that  they  refer  to  a  totally  different  cur- 
lency  from  that  in  which  they  are  rendered.  In  India,  the  revenues 
are  received  and  expended  in  silver ;  in  England  the  revenues  are 
received  and  expended  in  gold;  and  in  our  Parliamentary  Indian 
accounts  we  proceed  on  a  make-believe  system  that  this  moet  impor- 
tant fact  means  nothing.  While  there  are  seldom  fewer  than  ll 
rupees  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  sometimes  more  than  12  rupees  to 
the  pound  sterling,  we  render  our  Indian  accounts  to  Parliament 
on  the  assumption  of  an  invariable  but  imaginary  rate  of  10 
rupees  to  the  pound  sterling.  By  a  financial  fiction,  we  tend  to 
hide  away  a  radical  financial  fact.  We  invent  a  conventional  value 
for  the  rupee,  and  having  invented  such  a  convention,  we  adhere  to 
it  in  some  parts  of  our  accounts,  and  we  do  not  adhere  to  it  in 
others.  Thus  we  represent  our  debt  in  1878  at  a  total  of  135  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  In  reality,  our  debt  consists  of  two  portions — one 
it^m  of  60  milliona  of  pounds  in  England,  and  another  item  of  750 
millions  of  rupees  in  India,  now  equal  to  about  63  millions  of  pounds ; 
making  a  total  of  123  instead  of  135  millions  sterling.  If  you 
really  wish  to  know  the  debt  of  India,  you  may  either  turn  the 
sterling  portion  into  rupees,  or  the  rupee  portion  into  pounds.  At 
present,  we  add  together  the  two  discordant  elements  aa  if  they 
were  interchangeable  equivalents ;  and  the  result  is,  that  we  present 
a  total  which  is  inaccurate  to  the  extent  of  nearly  12  millions 
sterling.  This  is  the  result  of  the  present  system,  as  regards  our 
capital  account ;  and  the  same  errors,  on  a  smaller  scale,  vitiate  out 
current  accounts.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  argument  that  this 
system  of  assuming  a  conventional  value  of  the  rupee  is  convenient 
for  comparing  the  totals  of  one  year  with  another.  But  we'  have 
seen  that  the  changes  in  the  system  of  exhibiting  our  Indian 
accounts  are  so  great  as  to  render  the  totals  useless  for  purposes  of 
comparison ;  especially  the  totals  of  1S7S,  when  the  rupee  was  worth 
less  than  twenty  pence,  with  the  totals  of  1S40,  when  it  was  worth 
nearly  twenty-four  pence. 

These  changes  are  still  going  on.  The  other  day  Mr.  Gladstone 
mentioned  at  Edinburgh  that  the  Indian  expenditure  had  increased 
from  an  average  of  50  millions  six  years  ago,  to  close  on  60 
millions  last  year.  The  published  totals  in  the  Indian  accounts 
more  than  bear  out  this  statement;  but  the  details  show  that 
between  1874  and  1878  vast  sums  were  brought  into  the  yearly 
accounts  as  outlay  which  had  never  been  entered  in  them  as 
expenditure  before.  Thus,  in  the  single  year  1877,  over  6  mil- 
lions were  suddenly  brought  into  the  account  as  the  gross  pay- 
ments for  guaranteed  railway  interest — not  because  the  charge 
was  a  new  one,  but  because  the  accountants  determined  to 
exhibit  it  in  a  new  form ;  aimilar  additions  have  been  made  under 
other  headings   of  ezpenditQre ;   and    the  increase   of  which   Mr. 
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ae  of  account.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  mustr 
»e  something  defective  in  a  system  of  accounts  which  could  thos^ 
iven  for  a  moment,  mislead  the  practised  eye  of  the  greatest 
financier  of  our  age.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  I  have  had 
occasion  to  go  over  these  accounts  with  distinguished  statists  and 
economists  in  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  I  did 
not  find  that  they  were  intelligible,  for  comparative  purposes,  to  a 
single  one  of  these  gentlemen.  A  French  friend  said  to  me :  *  Eh 
bien !  you  should  print  on  the  outside  cover  of  your  Indian  accounts, 
**  Beware  of  the  totals  within." ' 

It  may  be  said  that  the  totals  of  public  accounts  must,  from 
their  very  constitution,  be  dangerous.  Well,  the  other  day  when  I 
sat  down  to  examine  into  the  statements  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Forster,  I  foimd  that  I  had  to  completely  pull  to  pieces  the  general 
accoimt,  and  to  take  out  from  it  nineteen  subordinate  accounts, 
before  I  could  obtain  any  accurate  idea  as  to  how  far  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  India  had  really  increased.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  process  whicli  we  can  expect  either  foreign  critics  or  English 
statesmen  to  go  through. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  able  accountants  who  were  sent  out  from 
England  to  reform  the  old  Company's  book-keeping,  and  more 
especially  their  successors  who  have  pushed  still  farther  those  lines  of 
reform  both  in  India  and  at  home,  did  not  give  sufficient  weight  to 
the  essential  differences  between  the  business  conducted  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  the  business  conducted  by  the  English  Government. 
They  forcibly  squeezed  our  Indian  accounts  into  English  moulds. 
This  fact  is  overlooked,  not  only  by  the  English  writers,  but  some- 
times even  by  the  skilled  and  careful  officials  who  furnish  the  materials 
for  Parliamentary  Statements.  The  result  is  a  false  simplicity  and  a 
delusive  uniformity — a  system  which  fails  to  afford  those  ready 
facilities  for  comparison  between  one  year  and  another  without  which 
the  public  can  exercise  no  supervision  over  national  expenditure,  and 
which,  in  place  of  those  facilities,  supplies  our  great  English  states- 
men with  incongruous  elements  and  misleading  totals. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  easy  to  amend  these  defects,  and  anyone 
who  asserts  that  it  is  easy  can  never  have  sat  down  to  practically 
apply  his  remedies.  The  nature  of  public  accounts  is  such,  that  if 
you  toucli  the  form  of  any  one  of  them  it  sends  an  electric  shock 
along  the  whole  series,  involving  structural  changes  throughout.  We 
must  not  tamper  with  the  fundamental  principle  that  all  transactions 
shall  be  brought  to  account.  But  improvement,  although  not  easy,  is 
not  impossible.  I  believe  that  amendments  in  the  form  of  the  Indian 
accounts  and  statements  may  be  based  upon  the  recognition  of  three 
facts.  First,  that  the  transactions  of  the  Indian  Government  differ  in 
character  and  scope  from  those  of  the  English  Gt)vemment ;  and  that, 
in  addition  to  its  regular  business  of  administration,  the  Indian 
Government  carries  on  a  variety  of  vast  and  complicated  mercantile 
concerns.     Second,  that  the  Indian  accounts  deal  with  a  currency 
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essentially  different  from  the  curreacy  of  England :  that  rupees  can- 
not be  converted  per  taltu-m,  into  pounds,  by  dividing  by  ten  or  by 
striking  off  the  last  figure :  and  that  even  if  a  conventional  con- 
veision  is  retained  for  purposes  of  loose  comparison,  it  is  with  the 
actual  values  and  not  with  the  conventional  figures  that  Indian  finan- 
ciers have  to  reckon,  and  l^  which  they  must  be  judged.  Third, 
that  there  is  a  very  fundamental  difference  between  Statements  and 
Acconnts :  that  an  account  is  a  record  of  the  actual  incomings  and 
outgoings  of  money  in  the  precise  form  in  which  those  incomings 
and  outgoings  took  place :  that  a  statement  is  an  exhibition  of  till 
the  incomings  and  outgoings  which  can  be  properly  assigned  to  a 
group  of  transactions,  and  respecting  the  accuracy  of  which  ex- 
hibition, opinions  will  vary  as  the  mind  of  man  varies :  that  while 
the  Indian  accounts  should  thus  form  a  complete  record  of  all  the 
incoming  and  outgoings  of  the  individual  years,  Indian  statements 
may  be  constructed  to  show  for  comparative  purposes  the  actual 
financial  results  of  a  series  of  years ;  but  that  a  conspicuous  line 
should  be  drawn  between  Accounts  and  Statements  in  presenting 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India  to  Parliament. 

I  fear  that  I  have  too  severely  taxed  the  reader's  patience  by  this 
lengthy  exposition  of  our  Indian  accounts.  But  clear  ideas  on  the 
character  and  defects  of  those  accounts  are  the  first  essential  steps  to 
the  understanding  of  Indian  finance,  and  to  grappling  with  the  em- 
barrassments which  at  present  surround  it.  I  shall  now  invite  your 
attention  to  one  of  those  embarrassments,  in  which  the  mercantile 
classes  and  the  industrial  cities  of  England  have,  at  this  moment,  a 
very  personal  interest.  I  mean  our  Indian  import  duties.  Th& 
history  of  these  duties  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  Until  India 
passed  to  the  Crown  in  1858,  the  Indian  tarifT  was  of  the  old- 
fJEishioned,  capricious  sort.  The  downfall  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  that  year  left  its  revenues  and  expenditure  in  confusion,  and  the 
English  Ministry  resolved  to  send  out  the  ablest  financier  whom  they 
could  find  to  set  them  in  order.  They  selected  the  late  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  well-known  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  had  taken  an 
important  part  in  r&arranging  the  British  tariff.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
a  skilfal  political  economist,  who  came  into  prominence  during  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  who  was  identified,  both  by  his  princi- 
ples and  by  life-long  friendships,  with  the  great  Free  Trade  party  in 
England.  Mr.  Wilson  carried  his  Free  Trade  principles  into  his 
new'duties  as  the  first  Finance  Minister  of  India  under  the  Crown. 
But  he  soon  found  that  the  nature  of  the  Indian  people  was  such, 
that  direct  taxation  could  not  discharge  in  that  country  the  pre- 
eminent function  which  it  fills  in  English  Finance.  He  did  indeed 
lay  on  an  income  tax,  but  he  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  a  tem- 
porary measure.  Like  all  preceding  and  subsequent  financiers  in 
India,  he  had  chiefly  to  rely  on  indirect  taxation  for  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure. 

One   important   source  of  this  indirect  taxation    was   the   Sea 
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Customs.  Mr.  Wilson  revised  the  Indian  import  tariff,  and  placed, 
it  on  a  somid  basis.  That  basis  had  nothing  ix)  do  with  Protection. 
He  re-organised  the  import  tariff  solely  with  a  view  to  the  fiscal 
necessities  of  India.  It  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  as 
regards  its  rates,  but  'it  remains  to  this  day  on  its  original  basis  as 
a  fiscal  tariff.  For  purely  financial  purposes,  it  was  found  necessary, 
up  to  1875,  to  levy  a  general  duty  of  7^  per  cent,  on  merchandise 
imported  into  India.  This  rate  was  imiform,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
for  all  articles  on  which  the  Customs  were  levied.  The  history  of  the 
few  exceptions  is  an  instructive  one.  Pressure  had  soon  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Indian  Government  to  grant  an  exceptionally 
favourable  rate  to  Manchester  goods.  By  degrees,  the  Indian 
Government  had  to  yield  to  that  pressiure,  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
Indian  taxpayer,  but  under  the  louder  and  louder  demands  of  a  powerful 
party  in  England.  While,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  fiscal  necessity, 
it  retained  its  tariff  up  to  1875  at  not  less  than  7^  per  cent,  on 
78  out  of  the  84  classes  of  dutiable  merchandise  specified  in  its  list, 
and  for  all  other  dutiable  articles  not  specially  mentioned,  it  had 
found  itself  compelled  to  let  in  Manchester  goods,  twist,  and  yam  at 
lower  rates ;  some  of  them  at  less  than  one-half  the  normal  tariff  of 
7^  per  cent,  which  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  country  required. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  case  up  to  1875,  when  the  depression  of 
trade  in  England  again  led  to  the  agitation  of  the  question.  Our 
Indian  tariff,  which  had  been  organised  by  an  English  Free  Trader, 
and  organised  by  him  for  piu^ely  fiscal  purposes,  was  accused  of  being 
a  protective  tariff  as  regards  cotton  goods.  Now  there  are  protective 
tmffs,  and  there  are  fiscal  tariffs.  A  protective  tariff  is  one  designed 
primarily  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  internal  manufactures  of  a 
country  by  laying  a  heavy  duty  upon  foreign  goods.  A  fiscal  tariff  is 
one  designed  primarily  to  yield  revenue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, a  protective  tariff  alsiD  acts  as  a  fiscal  one  in  supplying  revenue, 
imd  a  fiscal  tariff  also  acts  to  some  extent  as  a  protective  one  in  all 
•countries  which  have  competing  manufactures  of  their  own.  Never- 
theless, the  distinction  between  a  protective  tariff  and  a  fiscal  tariff  is 
a  well-recognised  one,  and  the  Indian  tariff  had  been  framed  by  a 
Free  Trade  financier  solely  for  fiscal  purposes.  An  independent 
member  stated  in  Parliament  that  no  tariff  in  the  whole  world,  not 
even  the  Chinese  tariff,  which  we  forced  from  that  country  by  war, 
was  so  favourable  to  British  manufactures  as  the  Indian  import  duties. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  surprise  that  we  in  India  heard  our  tariff 
accused  of  being  a  protective  one.  *  If  Manchester '  said  the  friends 
of  India  in  1875,  '  complains  of  our  duties  of  3^  per  cent,  and  5  per 
cent,  on  her  goods  as  being  protective,  then  with  much  better  reason 
may  Birmingham,  Staffordshire,  and  Sheffield  complain  of  the  'j\  per 
cent,  on  their  goods.'  For  we  have  competing  manufactures  in  India, 
although  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  each  of  the  great  industries  of 
England.  We  had  always  thought  that  if  our  tariff  was  unduly 
favourable  to  any  class  of  goods,  if  it  had  been  manipulated  in  a  spirit 
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of  protection  to  any  class  of  goods,  it  was  to  Manchester  goods  that 
this  preference  and  this  protection  had  been  ahown ;  as  we  had  let  in 
the  staples  of  Manchester  at  3^  and  5  per  cent.,  instead  of  at  the 
normal  tariff  of  j\  per  cent.  Take  the  alphabetical  list  of  our  duti- 
able merchandise  in  the  Indian  tariff  from  the  first  article  under  A, 
apparel,  to  the  last  articles  under  U  and  W,  umbrellas  and  woollen 
shawls,  all  of  which  up  to  1875  paid  7^  per  cent.,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  a  more  or  less  brisk  production  of  almost  every  one  of 
them  in  India,  and  that  the  purely  fiscal  tariff  acts  '^o  tanto,  and 
must  act  "j»'o  tanto,  as  a  slightly  protective  one.  For  fexample, 
carriage- making  is  a  great  business  in  India,  where  the  summer  heat 
renders  a  conveyance  ae  much  a  necessity  of  life  as  the  winter  renders 
a  fire  here.  At  one  time,  great  numbers  of  carriages  were  imported 
into  India  from  England.  But  the  skilful  Indian  artisan  learned  by 
degrees  to  construct  carriages  as  well  as  our  English  workmen  do,  and 
the  import  from  England  dwindled  away.  What  would  Manchester 
have  thought  if  Long  Acre  had  lifted  up  its  voice  against  the  Indian 
tariff,  because  it  could  not  compete  with  the  carriage  factories  in 
Calcutta  ?  Or  if  Norwich  and  Xorthampton  bad  complained  that 
they  could  not  bring  Indian  hides  to  England,  and  make  them  into 
shoes  or  hames.",  and  send  them  out  again  to  India,  as  cheaply  as  the 
leather-castes  work  up  the  raw  material  at  Cawnpur?  Or  if  our 
British  oilmakeis  had  bewailed  their  fate,  because  they  could  not 
bring  home  the  Indian  oil  seeds,  and  extract  their  product,  and  re- 
export it  to  India,  ho  as  to  compete  with  the  oil-presses  of  Bengal  ? 
Yet  all  these  British  manufactures  paid  the  7^  per  cent,  tariff  up  to 
1875,  under  a  brisk  competition  with  tbe  Indian  manufacturer. 

But  Lancashire,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  splendid  services 
which  she  has  rendered  to  England  in  the  past,  and  strong  with  the 
stc^ngth  of  the  great  industrial  interest  which  she  worthily  represents 
in  the  present,  is  always  able  to  get  her  own  way  with  a  British 
Ministry.  The  position  which  she  took  up  practically  amounted  to 
this.  If  any  new  industry  arises  in  India,  or  if  any  old  iudustry 
obtains  such  a  development  aa  to  inconvenience  the  EogUsh  producer, 
then  that  manufacture  must  straightway  be  removed  from  the  Indian 
tariff.  For  example,  beer  is  an  article  made  on  a  large  scale  in  India ; 
and  a  fi-iend  tells  me  that  the  British  brewers,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  Manchester,  are  already  contemplating  an  agitation  to  get  their 
commodity  forced  into  India  at  reduced  rates.  Now  in  India  the 
population  has,  in  certain  Provinces,  outgrown  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  and  their  sole  chance  of  a  livelihood  depends  upon 
the  growth  of  their  manufactures,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  indus- 
trial outlets.  But  the  position  which  Lanca^ire  has  assumed  would 
render  each  new  manufacture  in  India,  and  each  extension  of  an  old 
one,  a  loss  to  the  Indian  revenues,  by  compelling  its  withdrawal 
from  the  Indian  Customs  tariff  as  soon  as  it  became  of  sufficient 
importance  to  compete  with  the  British  manufacttu-er.     Manchester 
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opposition  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  Indian  people.  For  eaek 
new  impulse  to  Indian  manufactures  implies,  imder  the  Manchesteir 
dogma,  the  loss  of  the  article  manufactured  to  the  Indian  Custom. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  was  a  painful  position 
for   those  who  have  the  welfare  of  India  at  heart  and  who  desire 
to  see  the  finances  of  India  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian  people.     The 
Indian  Government  in  August  1 875  reduced  its  whole  tariff  to  the  very 
moderate  rate  of  5  per  cent.    Of  the  eighty  odd  classes  of  merchandise 
specified  in  the  list,  only  two  were  let  in  at  a  lower  rate,  viz.,  iron  at 
1  per  cent.,  and  cotton  twist  or  yani  at  3^  per  cent.     You  know  the 
result.     As  trade  became  worse  in  England,  Lancashire  again  agitated 
for  a  reduction  of  the  duty   on  its   goods.     In   1878,  the  Indian 
Grovernment  again   revised   its   tariff,   removing  many  articles  to 
the  free  list,  and  letting  in  the  lower  numbers  of  cotton  twist  free. 
But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  Manchester,  and  in  March  1 879,  all 
grey  cotton   piece-goods,  however  designated,    and  not  containiii|ir 
yam  liigher  than  30's,  were  exempted  from  the  Indian  import  tariff. 
What  can  the  unrepresented  millions  of  India  do  against  Manchester  ? 
It  has  been  for  them  a  losing  battle  from  the  commencement,  ai&<i 
it  will  be  a  losing  battle  for  them  to  the  end. 

But  the  people  of  India,  although   their  poor,  semi-articulate 
complainings  have  no  chance  as  against  the  clear,  persistent  voice  of 
Manchester,  deeply  feel  the  wrong,  and  bitterly  resent  it.   Since  i8^9 
I  have  attentively  studied  the  native  Press,  and  my  cheeks  ha^ve 
sometimes  flushed  with  shame  at  the  justice  of  its  complaints.   Wh^x^ 
England  wished  to  give  an  unusually  splendid  entertainment  to    * 
European    prince,  say   the  native  journalists,  it  did  so  out  of  tb^ 
Indian  revenues.     When  England  wished  to  make  war  in  Abyssinia^ 
it  took  the  Indian  troops  and   charged  their  pay   to   the   Indias 
Exchequer ;  and  so  on  through  a  list  of  accusations,  which  are  repeated 
in  every  newspaper,  both  native  and  European,  throughout  all  India. 
You  do  not  reietlise  in  this  country  how  the  honour  of  England  suffers 
from  these  accusations.     The  action  of  Manchester  regarding  the 
cotton  duties  has  given  fresh  bitterness  to  such  complaints.     In  order 
to  let  in  Manchester  goods  free,  or  at  low  rates,  Indian  financiers 
have   to   keep  up  the  old  bad  system  of  taxing   Indian   exports. 
'Rhey  have  to  levy  a  cruel  duty  on  Indian  rice,  with  rates  on  Indian 
oils,  seeds,  indigo,  lac,  hides ;  in  respect  of  all  which  commodities  the 
Indian  producer  bears  a  keen  competition  with  other  countries  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.     To  avoid  anything  like  a  protective  import 
duty,  as  against  the  Lancashire  millowner,  you  force  Indian  financiers 
to  keep  up  export  duties,  which  form  a  protective  tariff  in  favour  of 
competing  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  Indian  peasant.     How 
can  you  venture  to  give  a  Free  Press  to  India,  or  any  most  meagre 
form   of  representation  to  India,   so  long  as  you  maintain  such  a 
system  of  finance?    No  doubt,  the  removal  of  the  import  duties 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  certain  classes  of  cloth  and  other  British 
goods  to   the   Indian  consumer.     But  any    reduction  of  taxation, 
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especially  of  indirect  taxation,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The 
English  financiers  whom  England  has  sent  to  India  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  substitute  for  indirect  taxation  in  that  country ;  and 
before  they  take  off  the  import  duties  on  the  plea  of  i'rotection,  they 
riiould  take  off  the  export  duties  on  the  same  ground.  It  falls  to  me,  as 
a  corresponding  member  of  tlie  National  Indian  Association,  to  receive 
a  number  of  the  Indian  youths  who  come  to  complete  their  Btudies  in 
this  country.  These  young  men  have  been  trained  in  our  own  State 
schools,  but  they  assure  me  that  a  bitter  conviction  is  spreading  through- 
out the  thinking  classes  of  their  countrymen,  that  the  Indian  finances 
are  being  dealt  with  in  the  interests  not  of  India,  but  of  England. 

This  conviction  is  happily  not  altogether  well  founded.  For  oiir 
Indian  tariff,  although  designed  for  fiscal  purposes,  must  unavoidably 
act  to  a  small  extent  as  a  protective  tariff.  Now,  I  hold  that  Eng- 
land has  so  deep  a  stake  in  the  Indian  finances,  both  from  her  vast 
loans  to  India  and  from  her  general  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
India,  that  she  has  a  right  to  lay  down  the  great  principles  to  be 
followed  in  Indian  finance.  England  ia  entitled  to  say, '  We  have  now 
noade  up  our  mind  that  our  Indian  financiers  shall  levy  no  import 
duty  which  has  in  the  very  least  degree,  or  even  accidentally,  a  pro- 
tective result.'  If  England  is  prepared  to  take  up  this  position, 
Indian  financiers  can  only  reply  that  the  whole  Indian  tariff  must  be 
given  up.  But  England  has  no  right,  while  sanctioning  the  Indian 
tariff  as  a  whole,  to  forcibly  withdraw  from  that  tariff  the  very 
articles  which  make  the  tariff  a  profitable  one  to  India.  At  present 
England  leaves  India  to  keep  up  all  the  Indian  custom-houses,  coast- 
guards, and  preventive  establishments ;  while,  under  pressure  from 
Manchester,  England  deprives  the  Indian  tariff  of  the  very  articles 
which  made  its  custom-houses  pay. 

I  believe  that  tliere  is  a  solution  for  this  diflSculty.  Looking  to 
the  recent  history  of  our  Indian  tariff,  and  remembering  the  might  of 
Manchester  and  the  powerlessness  of  the  Indian  people,  it  would 
almost  be  better  for  Indian  financiers  to  offer  to  give  up  their  import 
duties  altogether.  They  should  say  to  England, '  We  have  an  import 
tariff,  levied  chiefly  from  British  goods,  which  yields  ua  in  round 
figures  one  and  a-half  millions  per  annum.  You  English  financiers 
levy  from  our  Indian  staples,  tea  and  coffee,  about  a  million'per 
annum.  Well,  wc  are  willing  to  give  up  altogether  our  Indian  cus- 
toms tariff  of  one  and  a-half  millions  per  annum,  and  let  in  all 
merchandise  free,  if  you  will  give  up  the  million  which  you  levy  ftom 
our  tea  and  coffee,  and  let  in  our  Indian  products  free.' 

In  short,  I  think  that  England  and  India  would  find  it  to  their 
mutual  advantage  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce.  If  you 
object  to  the  word  treaty,  then  call  it  a  convention,  to  be  settled,  not 
between  a  Secretary  of  State  in  Ivondon  and  a  Viceroy  in  Calcutta, 
both  of  whom  are  controlled  by  the  political  party  for  the  time 
being  in  office,  but  by  commissioners  appointed  to  arbitrate  impar~ 
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Such  a  convention  would  render  India  an  empire  of  free  ports,  aikd 
would  greatly  facilitate  and  augment  British  commerce  with  the  East:* 
It  would,  moreover,  give  England  a  new  power  in  her  dealings  witb 
France  and  other  European  countries.     At  present,  when  England  askis 
the  French  to  reduce  their  tariflfon  British  goods,  the  French  naturally 
inquire  what  concession   can.  England,  which   has    already  almosi; 
entirely  abandoned  its  import  duties,  give  France  in  return.     Tlio 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Customs  would  put  something  into  the  hand 
of  England  with  which  to  bargain  with  France,     England  might  therfc 
say  to  M.  Waddington,  ^  Facilitate  British  commerce  with  France^ 
and  we  shall  facilitate  French  commerce  with  India ;  lighten  yoixx' 
French  tariff  on  English  goods,  and  we  shall  undertake  that  yoir^ 
French  goods  are  admitted  free  into  India.'     I  believe  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  a  very  welcome  one  to  France.     For  long,  France  h 
been  an  excellent  customer  to  India.     Last  year  she  bought  over 
millions  sterling  worth  of  Indian  products,  but  she  could  only  sell  haL^ 
a  million  of  French  commodities  to  India ;  and  the  French  would  b^^ 
glad  of  facilities  for  increasing  their  Eastern  export  trade. 

While  England  would  thus  benefit  by  the  abolition  of  the  Indiai^^ 
import  tariff,  India  would  also  be  a  gainer.     In  the  first  place,  th^ 
opening  up  of  India  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  declaring  aA 
her  harbours  free  ports,  would  give  an  enormous   impetus  to  thc^ 
industrial  life  of  the  people.     In  the  second  place,  India  would  secure 
the  free  admission  of  all  her  staples  into  England;  or  if  EnglandL 
(in  order  to  maintain  her  duty  on  China  tea)  preferred  to  continue^ 
to  levy  the  million  sterling  on  Indian  tea  and  coffee,  India  woxUd  be- 
very  glad  to  accept  the  million  sterling  thus  raised.     In  the  third, 
place,  India  must  face  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  Manchester  will 
force  in  all  her  goods  free,  so  that  the  Indian  import  duties  will  lose- 
the  9CX),oooi.  now  paid  by  cotton  manufactures,  and  will  fall  from 
one  and  a  half  millions  to  6oo,oooi.     Of  this  6oo,oooZ.,  more  than  a 
half,  or  say  350,000?.,  is  levied  from  liquors,  wines,  and  spirits  ;  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Customs  duty  would  not  materially  affect  them,. 
as  they  would,  after  being  admitted  free,  be  taxed  by  the  Inland 
Excise  Department.     The  net  loss  to  India  in  the  future  from  the 
abolition  of  her  import   duties  would  therefore  be  the  remaining 
250,000?.     In  return  for  this  250,000?.  of  import  duties,  India  would 
have  an  enormously  increased  commerce,  together  with  a  consequent 
rise  in  the  general  revenue ;  she  would  get  rid  of  a  damaging  and 
hopeless   conflict  with   Manchester;   and  she  would  secure  a  free 
entrance  for  all  her  staples  into  England. 

Such  would  be  some  of  the  results  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
India.  Instead  of  Manchester  obtaining  special  exemptions  for  her 
own  goods,  all  British  manufactures  would  enter  India  free ;  and 
Birmingham,  Staffordshire,  SheflBeld,  Leeds,  and  every  industrial 
centre  in  England  would  be  gainers  by  the  change.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  import  duties  are  the  first  taxes  which  India  ought,  for  her 
own  sake,  to  get  rid  of.     But  if  England  decides  that  India  shall 
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levy  no  import  duties  which  are  accidentally  or  in  the  least  degree 
protective  against  British  goods,  then,  were  India  represented,  she 
would  insist  upon  both  sides  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
herself  and  England  being  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  By  dealing 
with  this  question  of  the  Indian  import  duties  in  a  narrow  and  selfish 
spirit,  England  snatcbea  an  advantage  for  one  of  her  manufac- 
tures at  the  expense  of  her  national  fame,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
Indian  Exchequer.  By  dealing  with  it  in  a  broad  and  an  equitable 
spirit  England  would  benefit  all  her  great  induatries,  and  at  the  same- 
time  she  would  give  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  commercial  develop^ 
ment  of  the  East. 

I  have  been  able  to  touch  on  only  two  points  connected  with 
Indian  finance.  But  I  believe  that  much  work  is  to  be  done  in  the 
decentralisation  and  local  management  of  Indian  finance ;  in  the 
reduction  and  unification  of  Indian  debt  and  obligations  into  the 
silver  currency  of  India ;  and  in  the  abolition,  under  treaties  of 
commerce,  of  the  Indian  esport  duties  as  well  aa  of  the  Indian  import 
tariff.  Before  this  generation  passes  away  I  hope  to  Bee  India  an 
empire  of  free  ports ;  absolutely  open,  without  custom  houses  or 
duties  of  any  sort,  to  the  incoming  and  outgoing  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  I  have  selected  not  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
Indian  finance,  but  the  two  points  with  regard  to  which  England  can 
render  most  substantial  service  to  the  Indian  people.  As  I  said 
before,  my  object  is  to  ask  you  to  do  your  duty  by  India.  Yon 
can  never  do  your  duty  to  India  unless  you  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand India.  If  I  could  only  touch  the  conscience  of  England,  then 
I  should  feel  sure  of  the  justice  of  England  ;  and  Manchester  herself 
would  be  the  last  city  in  England  to  knowingly  commit  a  wrong 
upon  an  unrepresented  and  a  defenceless  people. 

\V.  W.  HUNTBR, 
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(Conclusloii.) 

A  CRUISE  in  the  '  Druid'  alou^  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  as  far  as  Gaspe,  fs^ave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very 
interesting  coast  in  reference  to  the  resources  of  the  *  inshore  fisheries.* 
The  settled  country  extends  but  a  very  short  distance  inland — the 
skyline  shows  invariably  an  outline  of  low  rounded  hills  covered 
entirely  with  forest.  Hut  along  certain  portions  of  the  coast  the  sea 
was  well  covered  with  powerful  boats  fishing  for  Cod.  On  hailing  sontie 
of  these  for  the  purpose  of  buying  fish,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
abundant '  take,'  which  often  covered  the  bottom  of  the  bt)ats.  The  Cod 
were  generally  small  — that  is  to  say,  not  above  three  or  four  pounds 
weight — and  a  large  proportion  of  them  not  above  two  pounds.  But 
they  were  of  excellent  quality.  At  several  stations  along  the  shore, 
and  especially  at  the  picturesque  little  village  of  (iaspe,  there  were 
large  establishments  for  the  curing  and  export  of  these  fish.  From 
the  great  abundance  of  the  supply,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  that  the 
price  should  lie  low ;  but  I  heard  with  regret  that  the  fishery  was 
generally  prosecuted  on  a  system  of '  advances '  by  the  curing  houses — 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  truck  system  on  an  extended  scale — and  that 
the  final  result  to  the  fishermen  was  a  very  low  rate  of  remuneration 
for  an  occupation  very  toilsome,  involving  great  exposure,  and  often 
not  devoid  of  danger.  The  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur  are  very  open,  and  in  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  are 
exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  at  (laspe,  which  is  a  most  picturesque  little  town  with 
an  excellent  harbour,  I  saw  one  of  the  fast  American  schooners,  whose 
opemtions  in  the  mackerel  fishery  of  this  coast  are  much  complained 
of  by  the  Canadian  fishermen.  Their  complaints  reminded  me  much 
of  the  similar  complaints  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  against  what 
is  called  '  trawling '  for  herrings.  In  both  cases  new  and  more  efficient 
modes  of  catch  have  been  at  least  coincident  with  a  departure  of 
the  shoals  from  former  places  of  resort,  if  not  with  diminished 
productiveness  over  a  larger  area.  This  is  one  of  the  allegations 
which  will  probably  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  between  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  on  tlie  pending  question  of  the  Fishery  Treaties. 

As  regards  another  branch  of  the  fishing  industry,  the  provincial 
population  have  it  all  to  themselves.  I  refer  to  the  lobster  fisheries. 
The  abundance  of  lobsters  on  this  part  of  the  Canadian  coast  is 
astonishing  to  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  this  pursuit  on  the 
almost  exhausted  shores  of  Scotland.  Until  qiute  lately  any  number 
of  the  finest  lobsters  could  be  caught  by  a  noose  at  the  end  of  a  short 
rod,  from  boats  rowing  gently  along  the  shores,-  with  a  torchlight,  at 
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night.  Of  late,  however,  the  introduction  of  more  skilled  methods  of 
capture  haa  sensibly  thinned  them.  And  no  wonder,  for  I  was  told 
of  one  man  taking  in  a  single  night  upwards  of  six  hundred  lobsters, 
getting  only  about  sixty  cents,  or  about  half-a-crown  per  hundred.  The 
fishermen  in  this  tradts  also  are  very  much  in  the  hands  of  large  ■ 
capitalists,  who  supply  the  gear  and  tackle,  purcbatie  the  shellfish, 
boil  theiu  in  great  caldrons,  and  *  tin '  them  for  expoil  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe.  It  is  impossible  that  any  supply  can 
Jong  support  the  present  rate  of  capture  without  being  very  speedily 
reduced.  But  t)ie  shores  along  which  the  lobsters  are  found  are  so 
extensive  that,  if  proper  regulations  are  made  and  enforced  as  to  a 
cloee  time  and  as  to  the  size  of  fiah,  they  may  continue  for  many  years 
to  yield  a  profitable  return. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  although  higher  than 
the  southern,  are,  nevertheless,  low  and  far  from  picturesque.  Small 
farms,  divided  by  straight  lines,  with  wooden  bouses  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  cover  a  gentle  declivity,  which  ends  in  a  steep  bank  or  an 
insignificant  precipice  of  red  sandstone.  But  at  one  point,  Cape 
Bonaventure,  the  carboniferous  strata  liave  been  thrown  on  edge, 
and  rise  into  a  high  and  sharp-pointed  cliff,  which  has  been  cut  off 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  of  floating  ice  from  the  mainland.  This 
island  is  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  very  narrow,  and  about  three 
hundred  feet  high,  with  an  undulating  platform  at  the  top,  inhabited 
by  thousands  of  Cormorants  and  other  sea  fowl,  where  they  are 
absolutely  secure  from  molestation.  Through  this  great  cliff  the 
eea  has  worked  its  way  in  an  arched  cave,  which  pierces  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  through  which,  at  high  water,  a  boat  can  row. 
It  is  from  this  peculiar  feature,  I  presume,  that  the  place  is  called 
Perc^.  When  the  colours  of  the  sunset  were  thrown  on  this  island, 
with  its  splintered  plates  of  rock,  its  deep  cracks  and  fissures,  and  its 
own  fine  local  tints,  it  formed  one  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful 
objects  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  coast. 

A  drive  of  ten  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Cascapediac,  and  a 
descent  from  that  point  to  the  sea  in  canoes,  enabled  us  to  see 
another  of  the  most  lovely  rivers  of  Canada.  Smaller  than  the 
Eestigouche,  but  with  a  greater  extent  of  fine  alluvial  soil  between 
its  banks  and  (he  surrounding  hills,  fringed  consequently  by  forests 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  deciduous  trees,  its  windings  presented 
Bcenesofalmost  ideal  beauty,  as  we  floated  down  the  river  on  a  delicious 
evening  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Some  of  the  Elms  were  particu- 
larly fine,  and  Maple,  Ash,  and  Black  Birch,  with  thickets  of  a  feathery 
Willow,  hung  over  or  fringed  the  water  with  every  variety  of 
foli^e,  whilst  some  parklike  openings  in  the  wood,  and  occasional 
clearings  and  comfortable  farms,  gave  their  own  interest  and  their 
own  clwrm.  We  were  most  hospitably  received  at  our  farthest  point 
by  JMr.  Woodman,  a  fanner  who  had  cleared  and  cidtivated  a  large 
extent  of  fine  meadow  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river.     His  capacious 
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by  a  most  kind  and  comfortable  Scotch  wife  from  Ayrshire,  afforded 
us  welcome  rest  and  refreshment,  after  the  jolting  of  one  of  the 
roughest  of  Canadian  roads.  But  not  even  the  attractions  of  my 
countrywoman's  delicious  milk  and  home-made  bread  could  keep  me 
long  from  the  banks  of  that  glorious  river,  with  the  crimson  Finches, 
which  were  flitting  among  its  Birches  and  Alders,  the  Striped  Squirrels 
running  imder  drift  logs,  and  the  great  Belted  Kingfisher  plunging 
into  its  eddies.  Although  somewhat  far  from  '  kirk  and  market,'  the 
whole  place  seemed  the  perfection  of  a  happy  agricultiu'al  home* 
Viret  meTnoi'ia  ! 

On  our  return  home,  we  passed  by  the  Intercolonial  Line  to  St. 
John's,  the  capital   of  New  Brunswick,  and   embarked  there   in   a 
steamer  for  Boston.     The  valley  along  which  the  line  passes  in  ap- 
proaching St.  John's,  called  Sussex  Vale,  is  drained  by  the  Kena- 
becacis  river.     With  its  large  lakelike  expanses  of  water,  its  mixture 
of  rock,  and  its  abundance  and  variety  of  wood,  it  was  much  prettiet 
than  any  description  of  New  Brunswick  had  led  me  to  expect.    I^i 
St.  John's  itself  the   effects  of  the  recent  great  fire  are  only  ic^ 
apparent.     But  rebuilding  and  revival  had  begun,  and  the  effects  o^ 
these  were  fortunately  even  more  obvious  to  the  eye. 

One  of  the  thick  fogs  so  common  on  the  coasts  of  North  America 
shrouded   the  low  rocky  shores  of  New  Brunswick   as  we   passecX^^ 
and  when  it  cleared  off  we  were  running  along  the  coast  of  the  Stat-^ 
of  Maine.     We  foimd  ourselves  then  threading  our  way  among  a^* 
archipelago  of  beautiful  little  islands,  rocky  and  wooded,  fidl  of  coul^^ 
fortable  little  farms,  and  villa  residences,  and  fishing  stations,  witt^ 
multitudes  of  boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  rowing  or  sailing  betweeCB- 
them  and  the  mainland.     The  whole  was  bathed  in  glorious  simlight^ 
the  sea  was  unruffled,  and  the  sky  showed  on  every  side  those  immense- 
spaces  of  horizon  which  are  so  rare  in  the  more  vaporous  atmosphere 
of  Great  Britain.     The  coast  of  Maine,  though  generally  low,  is  far 
from  being  flat,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  a  multitude  of  creeks  and 
inlets,  which  afford  a  charming  intricacy  and  variety  to  its  shores. 
After  a  splendid  sunset  night  fell  upon  an  ocean  with  a  surface  of 
polished  glass,  and  for  a  long  time  I  watched  the  shoals  of  mackerel 
darting  away  from  under  the  steamer's  bow  in  courses  which  were 
marked  by  miniature  rockets  of  phosphorescent  light.    The  sea  seemed 
alive  with  fish,  and  yet  we  saw  very  few  fishing-boats  engaged  in 
taking  them. 

We  entered  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Boston  on  one  of  the  first 
very  hot  days  of  the  cold  and  late  siunmer  of  1 879.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  finest  harbours  in  the  world :  immensely  capacious,  abso- 
lutely sheltered,  and  easily  defensible.  As  the  virtual  birthplace  of 
American  Independence,  it  has  an  historic  interest  as  remarkable  as 
its  beauty. 

The  main  object  of  my  visit  to  Boston  was  accomplished  in  the 
kind  and  hospitable  reception  I  received  from  Mr.  Longfellow.  I  did 
not  previously  know  that  the  charming  residence  in  which  he  lives  at 
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Cambridge  is  the  verj  house,  timber-built,  and  now  more  than  150 
years  old,  which  for  several  months  was  the  head-quarters  of  G-encial 
Washington  when  or  soon  after  he  first  took  the  command  of  the 
American  army.  In  the  society  of  Mr. 'Longfellow  and  of  hia  family, 
of  Mr.  Norton,  and  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Richard  Dana,  we  spent  a 
delightful  summer  evening  under  the  shadows  of  a  deep  verandah  and 
of  umbrageous  trees,  with  the  lights  of  sunset  streaming  across  distant 
meadows  upon  the  picturesque  and  comfortable  house.  I  can  only 
express  my  earnest  hope  that  it  may  long  continue  to  be,  as  it  ha» 
so  long  been,  the  abode  of  genius  and  of  virtue. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  few  things  in  the  New  World 
surprised  me  more  than  the  appearance  of  the  country  along  the 
short  railway  line  between  Braton  and  Fall  River.  The  great 
extent  of  what  may  be  called  uncleared  or  wild  land  in  one  of 
the  oldest  states  of  the  Union  is  very  curious.  Xt  is  not,  of  course, 
prinueval  forest ;  but  to  a  large  extent  it  is  what  in  Australia  would 
be  called  'bush,'  and  in  India  'jungle.'  It  is  land  wholly  uncul- 
tivated—much of  it  marshy,  or  covered  with  thickets  of  pretty  but 
useless  wood.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  Kastem  States,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  soils  of  poorer  quality  do  not  pay  for  cereal  cultiva- 
tion, or  indeed  for  any  cultivation  at  all.  I  should  have  thought  that, 
if  fornothing  else,  much  of  this  waste  surface  might  be  profitably  used 
for  sheep  pasture.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  inexhaustible  areas  of 
land,  which  are  naturally  rich,  in  the  far  west,  and  the  products  of 
wiiich  can  be  cheaply  conveyed  to  the  coast  by  the  railway  system,  de- 
termine all  industry  and  all  enterpiise  in  that  direction.  Thus  even 
ia  the  heart  of  Massaohusetts,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  populous  cities  of  the  Union,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  lay  out  much  capital  on  the  reclamation  of  land  com- 
paratively poor. 

Under  the  hospitable  care  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  we  enjoyed  a  most 
agreeable  visit  to  Newport,  a  watering  place  on  the  coast  of  fihode 
Island  which  is  the  fiivourite  resort  of  the  moat  cultivated  society  iu 
the  United  States.  The  handsome  villas  and  houses  of  Newport  are 
surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns  and  shrubberies,  and  the  principal 
drives  are  pleasantly  shaded,  in  the  New  Kngland  fashion,  by  flourish- 
ing trees.  On  the  'Ocean  Drive,'  which  extends  for  some  miles  along 
the  rocky  shore,  one  can  enjoy  the  freshest  breezes  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  here  washes  the  low  cliffs,  and  penetrates  into  the  little  creeks, 
with  waves  of  the  purest  water  and  of  the  most  lovely  green.  We 
visited  the  venerahle  old  church,  and  saw  the  pulpit  from  which 
the  great  Bishop  Berkeley  had  discoursed  to  the  colonists  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  pleasant  road  along  the  shore  to  the  northward 
led  us  to  the  rocks  where  he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  '  Minute 
Philosopher.'  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr,  Bancroft,  who  so  long  and  so  worthily  represented  his 
government  in  London.     But  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  e  ' 
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father,  whose  zealous  pursuit  of  science,  and  whose  high  attainments 
in  many  departments  of  knowledge,  promise  to  give  fresh  renown  to 
an  already  illustrious  name. 

Our  journey  from  Newport  to  New  York  was  performed  by  sea,  in^ 
one  of  those  gigantic  steamers  whicli  are  more  like  immense  floating 
hotels  than  boats  of  any  kind,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  America. 
To  see  one  of  these  immense  vessels  approach  a  pier  or  quay,  on  which 
one  is  standing,  is  quite  a  new  sensation.    It  is  the  pier  which  seems 
to  move,  and  not  the  vessel,  which  from  the  vastness  of  its  proportions- 
cannot  be  accepted,  as  it  were,  by  the  eye,  as  a  moving  body.     It  isc- 
impossible  by  any  effort  to  get  rid  of  this  illusion.    The  momentum  o 
a  floating  body  of  such  vast  weight  is,  of  course,  enormous,  and  th^ 
slightest  collision  with  any  structure  on  the  shore  would  be  corres — 
pondingly  destructive  either  to  the  vessel  or  to  the  pier.   Consequently — 
they  have  to  come  up  to  these  places  with  the  utmost  caution,  ancL 
nothing  but  great  experience  and  great  skill  enables  them  to  be  brought:- 
alongside  with  the  requisite  nicety.     By  the  kind  permission  of  th^ 
Captain  we  were  allowed  to  be  in  the  wheel-house  in  coming  up  to  th^ 
pier  at  Newport.   Although  the  water  was  perfectly  calm,  and  there  was- 
no  wind  which  could  affect  even  that  huge  structure,  there  were  six  mem. 
at  the  wheel.  The  approach  was  made  in  perfect  silence,  with  an  intent^ — 
ness  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  command  which  showed 
the  great  care  requisite  in  the  operation.    In  many  respects  these  ^eat> 
steamers  are  as  comfortable  as  they  can  be— excellent  sleeping  cabins, 
excellent  cooking,  great  speed,  and  the  utmost  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  service  on  board.    But  in  my  opinion  they  have  one  great  fault, 
and  that  is  that  very  much  too  small  a  space  of  uncovered  deck  is  left 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  fresh  air.     Almost  the 
whole  area  is  occupied  by  immense  saloons,  with  all  the  closeness 
and  stuffiness  which  are   inseparable    from    cabins,  however   large, 
especially  when  they  are  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  passengers  of 
all  kinds  and  classes,  and  when  they  are  also  lighted  with  gas.     Only 
a  very  small  space  at  either  end  of  the  vessel  is  perfectly  uncovered 
and  open  to  the  air.     The  top  of  the  whole  structure,  the  roof  of  the 
*  Noah's  Ark' — the  hurricane  deck — is  not  available  for  passengers,  and 
the  gigantic  ^walking  beam'  of  the  engine,  which   swings  its  arms 
on  the  top  of  every  American  steamer,  would  make  it  a  dangerous 
walk  for  careless  people. 

The  intense  heat  which  brooded  over  New  York  during  the  very 
short  stay  I  was  able  to  make  there  rendered  it  a  work  of  no  small 
labour  to  see  even  the  Cypriote  collection  of  General  Cesnola  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  first  of  these  ought  to  have  been 
secured  for  the  British  Museum.  Its  great  interest  lies  in  the  close 
links  of  connection  which  it  supplies  between  the  Art  of  Assyria,  of 
Phoenicia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Greece.  At  New  York  it  is,  for  the 
present  at  least,  entirely  isolated  and  separated  from  all  other 
collections  which  are  related  to  any  one  of  its  many-sided  aspects. 
But  our  American  friends  did  a  good  stroke  of  business  in  securing 
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it  for  a  sum  nmaJl  in  comparison  witli  its  great  value  in  the  history 
of  ancient  Art.  It  must  be  added  that  the  wealthy  and  enterprising 
citizens  who  secured  it  for  the  New  World  show  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  prize,  and  that  the  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  many 
curious  and  beautiful  objects  it  contains,  which  have  been  executed  in 
America  under  G-eneral  Cesnola's  directions,  are  worthy  of  their  theme. 
Even  a  visit  of  two  days  to  a  city  like  New  York  leaves  some 
impressions  on  the  mind  which  cannot  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  great  wealth  and  luxury  dis- 
played both  in  its  public  and  in  its  private  buildings.  It  has  been 
a  commonplace  to  speak  of  the  growth  of  luxury  in  the  Old  World, 
and  of  the  increasing  separation  between  the  rich  and  poor.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer.  I  have  always  doubted  the  fact.  The  increase  of  wealth  in 
recent  years  in  England  and  in  Europe  generally  has  been  mainly, 
I  believe,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  moderate  incomes  and 
an  increase  in  tbe  wages  of  labour.  But  if  the  common  saying  is  at 
all  true  anywhere,  I  Bhould  say  that  the  appearances  of  it  are  most 
conspicuous  in  such  a  city  aa  Xew  York.  Costly  and  ostentations 
houses  are  far  more  common  than  in  Loudon.  Shops  for  the  sale  of 
luztu^es  are  on  an  enormous  scale.  I  doubt  if  there  exists  anywhere 
in  London,  or  in  any  Capital  of  the  Old  World,  such  an  establishment 
as  that  of  Tiffany,  in  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  jewellery  and  other 
articles  of  great  cost.  It  is  an  establishment,  too,  it  must  be  added, 
not  more  remarkable  for  its  enormous  extent  than  for  the  admirable 
taste  of  its  designs.  Other  '  stores '  on  a  similar  scale,  for  the  sale  of 
women's  attire,  indicate  the  scale  on  which  luxurious  expenditure 
prevails  among  the  richer  classes  of  America.  And  it  must  be  so. 
The  growing  wealth  of  America  is  founded  on  the  secure  possession  of 
every  element  which  can  yield  boundless  returns,  not  only  to  industry, 
but,  above  all,  to  capital  shrewdly  used.  In  the  Old  World  those  who 
gain  great  profits  are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  future,  and  not  to 
tjiink  only  of  the  present.  They  seek  investments  which  will  be  a 
permanent  record  of  their  success,  and  be  a  lasting  influence  in  the 
society  to  which  they  belong.  They  buy  an  estate,  they  build 
cottages,  they  drain  and  reclaim  land.  In  the  New  World  this 
incentive  to  saving  does  not  exist.  Fortunes  are  expended  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  made.  A  few  individuals  of  great  public  spirit  found 
or  endow  public  institutions,  or  become  munificent  supporters  of 
scientific  research.  But  such  persons  are,  and  always  must  be,  a 
very  small  minority.  The  tendency  of  things  is  to  lavish  expenditure, 
and  to  luxurious  living.  I  am  not  now  arguing  as  to  which  of  tbe 
two  systems  is  the  best.  One  great  moralist  of  the  last  century  has 
said  in  a  celebrated  passage  that  'whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  tbe  future  predominate  over  the  present  advances  us  in 
the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.'  But  many  political  philosophers  do 
not  accept  this  doctrine,  and  are  jealous  of  tbe  wealth  or  of  the 
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surviving  in  another.  Wliether  this  jealousy  be  good  or  bad,  it  is 
certain  that  laws  or  customs  which  are  inspired  by  it  tend  to  the 
quicker  dissipation  rather  than  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth.  New  York  has  idl  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  cities  in  the  world,  whilst  the  discontent  of  the  working 
classes  is  often  propitiated,  if  I  may  believe  the  general  consensus 
of  my  American  friends,  by  tolerating  heavy  taxation  which  these 
classes  impose,  but  to  which  they  do  not  contribute,  and  by  an 
expenditure  of  the  funds  so  raised  in  a  manner  which  is  generally 
extravagant  and  very  oft^n  corrupt. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  I  derived  a  strong  impression  in 
America,  and  that  is  the  really  irrational  character  of  the  agricultural 
panic  which  has  prevailed  of  late  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
If,  indeed,  we  are  to  assume  that  the  succession  of  bad  seasons  whidi 
has  recently  occurred  in  England  marks  a  permanent  change  for  the 
worse  in  our  climate,  there  might  be  room  for  the  most  serious  alarm. 
But  so  far  as  the  mere  fall  in  the  price  of  certain  agricultural  pro- 
ducts is  concerned,  that  fall  is  one  which  has  afifected  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  and  is  quite  as  marked  in  America  as  in  Europe.     It  haa 
been   the  result  mainly  of  the  universal  depression  in  almost  all 
other  branches  of  industry ;  and  after  the  repeated  experience  w 
have  had  of  the  history  of  such  depressions,  it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  the  exaggerated  tone  of  alarm   which   has   prevailed 
when  its  natural  and  inevitable  effects  have  been  felt  in  the  price  of 
certain  articles,  which,  after  all,  are  only  a  very  few  among  those 
on  which  successful  farming  must  depend   in   Europe.      The   un- 
bounded wheat-producing  powers  of  the  great  western  plains  of  the 
American    Continent  are  no  new    discovery    of    the    year    1879, 
They  have  long  been  known,  and  the  immense  importations  they 
have  afforded  to  our  markets  have  been  going  on  for  many  years, 
during  which,  nevertheless,  the  prices  have  not  been  so  low  as  to  be 
considered  ruinous  to  the  British  farmer.     It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  growth  of  this  particular  cereal  may  become  permanently 
unprofitable  on  many  soils  which  have  hitherto  been  devoted  to  its 
growth.     The  exchange  of  this  crop  for  other  kinds  of  grain  is  a 
process  which  has  been  gradually  going  on  for  many  years.     Some 
thirty  years  ago,  wheat  was  often  grown  in  certain  districts  of  the  west 
of  Scotland  where  it  has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued.     But 
the  same  land  has  been  quite  as  profitably  employed  in  the  growth 
of  other  crops ;  and  until  a  long  and  acute  depression  of  manu&o- 
turing  and  commercial  industry  had  supervened  for  a  period  unusually 
long,  the  business  of  agriculture  has  continued  to  be  as  attractive 
and  as  remunerative  as  it  has  ever  been.     Even  as  regards  the  few 
articles  of  produce  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  sudden  and  to  a 
heavy  fall  in  price,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  such  reductions  in 
value  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  correct  themselves.     Let  us 
take  the  case  of  cheese.      For  many  years  the  importations  from 
America  have  been  very  large.     The  price,  nevertheless,  continued 
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to  afford  a  good  return  to  dairy  farming  at  home.  In  1878  there 
was  a  very  sudden  and  a  very  great  reduction.  When  I  sailed  for 
America,  in  the  end  of  May,  it  waa  at  about  the  lowest  point.  A 
few  days  after  I  landed  at  Xew  York  I  found  that  the  farmers  of 
New  Ejigland  were  quite  as  much  alanned  as  the  farmers  of  Cheshu-e 
or  of  Ayrshire.  There  was  a  meeting  of  a  Dairymen's  Association  at 
Utica,  it  which  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  prices  then  ruling  in  the 
cheese  market  this  particular  form  of  dairy  produce  did  not  pay 
common  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  land  and  in  the 
stock.  The  conclusion  was  enforced  by  a  careful  and  elaborate 
calculation  of  the  money  product  of  each  cow,  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  her  keep  and  the  cost  of  dairy  labour.  The  result 
was  that  the  cost  left  a  surplus  on  each  cow  of  only  about  thirty 
shillings,  from  which  had  to  be  deducted  whatever  might  be  the  cal- 
culated proportion  due  for  taxes,  and  insurance,  and  outlay  for 
repairs  on  buildings  and  machinery.  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion 
was  drawn,  'that  in  the  case  of  average  cheese  dairies,  the  product  of 
the  cows  during  the  year  1878  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  their 
own  support.'  The  Association  consequently  recommended  its  members 
to  *  go  in '  rather  for  the  supply  of  butter  and  of  fresh  milk,  and 
to  give  up  a  manufacture  which  had  ceased  to  pay.  On  sending  this 
report  home  to  some  of  my  friends  in  Scotland,  I  found  it  made  no 
impression  whatever.  There  is  nothing  so  impregnable  to  attack  as 
the  human  mind  under  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  fear.  But 
within  two  months  of  my  return  to  England  there  was  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  cheese,  even  more  sudden  and  violent  than  the  previous  &1I. 
In  one  week,  in  consequence  of  telegrams  from  New  York,  intimating 
a  great  limitation  of  production,  both  from  the  voluntary  abandon- 
ment of  the  manufacture  and  from  the  scorching  effects  of  a  hot 
summer  on  the  pastures,  the  price  of  American  cheese  rose  90  per 
cent.  But  although  the  depression  of  prices  was  veiy  severely  felt  in 
America,  it  was  spoken  of  and  treated  there,  as  all  similar  depressions 
of  trade  ought  to  he  treated — a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  those 
concerned — and  remedied,  in  so  far  as  it  admitted  of  remedy,  by 
changes  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  industnr.  I  must  add  that 
the  universal  testimony  I  heard,  in  regard  to  mining  in  America, 
80  far  at  least  as  regards  all  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  States,  was 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  business  in  which  nobody  expected 
to  make,  or  ever  did  '  make  money,'  in  the  sense  of  realising 
even  a  moderate  fortune.  It  was  represented  as  an  iodustiy  in 
which  men  were  contented  with  a  pleasant  and  healtiiy  occupa- 
tion, with  a  competent  and  comfortable  living.  I  apprehend  that . 
this  is  very  much  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Old  World,  except 
that,  under  the  system  of  letting  land  with  the  security  of  leases, 
and  with  definite  stipulations,  high  Arming  at  home  does  often  yield 
returns  largely  profitable.  I  saw  nothing  in  America  which  gave  me 
the  idea  that  anything  like 'high  farming'  was  even  known  there. 

Prfwliiwilit.tr  nf  siirfnpp  Hnns  -nnf-.   indii/w  nr   t«mnf    nnc    ^n  ViPafow  Enii>)>    . 
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pains  on  restricted  areas  of  land.  Strong  local  attachment  to  a  pai 
ticular  fann  was  spoken  of  as  almost  unknown.  The  owners  wer 
represented  as  generally  willing  and  anxious  to  sell  if  a  good  prof 
could  be  made  by  doing  so.  And  a  shrewd  farmer,  who  crossed  wit 
me  in  the  *  Scythia,'  and  who  had  emigrated  from  Scotland  early  i 
life,  spoke  of  this  circumstance  as  fully  accounting  for  the  indis 
position  of  farmers  in  America  to  publish  or  complain  of  th 
gmallness  of  their  gains.  Such  complaints  could  only  tend  t 
damage  their  own  property.  In  England,  he  observed,  similar  com 
plaints  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  inasmuch  as  they  aimed  at  an< 
tended  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  or  rent  for  which  land  was  hired 
In  this  difference  lay,  according  to  him,  the  real  secret  of  the  difference 
between  the  farmer  of  the  Old  World  and  the  farmer  of  the  New,  ii 
times  when  agricultural  depression  was  equally  oppressing  both.  Ii 
there  was  much  shrewdness,  there  was  also  some  cynicism  in  thifi 
observation  of  my  Scotch  friend,  for  undoubtedly  the  exceptionally 
bad  harvests  which  have  lately  affected  the  wheat-producing  district 
of  England  and  of  Scotland  have  had  a  very  severe  effect,  greatly 
aggravating  the  results  of  a  mere  fall  in  price.  But  the  agricul- 
tural interest  has  had  many  times  of  depression  quite  as  serioofl 
before.  Rents  will  necessarily  adjust  themselves  to  any  permanent 
change  either  in  climate  or  in  price.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  in 
neither. 

Of  one  great  pleasure  I  derived  from  my  short  visit  to  America 
I  must  say  a  word.  Those  who  have  never  cared  for  any  department 
of  Natural  Science  can  form  no  idea  of  the  intense  delight  auid 
refreshment  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  faima  or  a  flora  which  if 
entirely  new.  This  can  only  be  felt  in  perfection  by  passing  dired 
from  Europe  to  the  Tropics.  The  temperate  regions  of  all  the  greai 
continents  of  the  globe  present  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  sain( 
general  aspect.  But  as  regards  my  own  favourite  pursuit,  that  o 
Ornithology,  the  passage  from  Europe  to  any  part  of  the  America] 
Continent  is  the  passage  to  a  new  world  indeed.  One  may  be  quiti 
sure  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  every  bird  one  sees  is  a  bir 
one  has  never  seen  alive  before.  One  gets  out  of  'Sparrowdoni 
or,  at  least,  one  would  have  got  out  of  it  completely  in  America,  i 
our  old  and  forward  little  friend,  tlie  l^asset*  domeatictia,  had  nc 
been,  o{  maZice  prepense,  introduced  into  the  States,  and  had  not  bre 
and  flourished  there  with  a  success  and  an  impudence  in  proportion  t 
the  care  which  has  been  expended  on  his  welfare.  In  all  the  eastei 
cities  of  the  Union  breeding  boxes  are  provided  for  the  SpaiTow  i 
the  trees  which  line  the  streets,  and  the  Park  at  Boston  is  almost  di 
figured  by  the  hideous  miniatures  of  houses  and  cottages  which  are  stuc 
up  everywhere  for  the  accommodation  of  this  favoured  representati^ 
of  the  old  country.  If  the  sparrow  is  to  be  educated  in  architectun 
I  wish  our  American  friends  would  take  more  care  as  to  the  mode 
set  before  him.  Cocoa-nut  shells,  or  any  other  similar  vegetabl 
production,  or  even  clay  bottles,  would  be  better  than  the  painte 
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^     sections  of  street  houses  whicli  are  too  generally  provided.     But,  at 
least,  when  we  get  outside  the  cities  we  get  outside  of  Sparrowdom. 
The  whole  Avifiiuna  of  America  is  fresh  to  an  English  eye.     There  is 
indeed  that  strange  likeness  in  the  midst  of  diflFerence  which  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  creation  when  it  is  seen  in  lands  separated  by 
several  thousand  miles  of  ocean.     The  Swallows  are  all  obvious  Swal- 
lows, but,  with  one  exception,*  they  are  all  different  from  the  Swallows 
of  Europe.     The  Starlings  are  obvious  Starlings,  but   with  scarlet 
epaulettes.     The   very  Crows  have  a  flight  in  which  one  detects  a 
difference.      The   great  order  of  the  Flycatchers  is  represented  by 
kmsmuch  more  conspicuous  and  larger  than  at  home.  The  handsome 
King-bird  {Tyrannua  carolinensis)  was  one  of  the  first  that  attracted 
my  eye  from  the  railway  carriage.     The   large  Belted  Kingfisher 
(Cenfle  Alcyon)  was  passing  with  a  Jay-like  flight  over  the  creeks 
and  marshes   of  the  Hudson.      On  looking  out  of  my  window  in 
the  moming  at  the  glories  of  Niagara,  I  was  hardly  less  interested 
by  fleeing   the    lovely  American   Goldfinch   {Chrysomitris  ti^tis) 
sittii^  on  the  low  wall  which  guards  the  bushy  precipice  imder  the 
hotel   A  golden  finch  indeed  I  the  whole  body  of  richer  yellow  than 
anyCanary,  with  black  wings  and  cap.     The  family  of  the  Warblers 
was  first  indicated  to  my  eye  by  the  beautiful  Dendroica  ccstiva 
among  the  overhanging  vegetation  of  the  same  place.    It  reminded  me 
much  of  our  own  Willow  Wren,  in  movement  and  in  manners,  although 
it  is  much  less  shy — being  common  among  the  trees  in  the  streets  of 
Montreal.  The  azure  of  the  Blueliird,  with  the  strange  song  and  piebald 
appearance  of  the  'Bobolink'  {Dolichofiyx  oryzivoi'ita^evHiweTieA.  our 
&ve  from  Niagara  to  the  heights  of  Queenstown.     The  sharp  wings, 
and  swift,  powerful  flight  of  a  bird  of  a  dark  steel  blue  colour  had 
often  attracted   my  curiosity  Ijefore  I  knew  that  I  had  before  me 
the  Purple  Martin  {Progne  purpurea)^  the  largest  and  handsomest 
of  all  the  Hirundinae.     It  was  with  no  little  surprise  that  I  saw  in  the 
^thing  waters  of  the  pool  below  the  Great  Falls,  and  in  the  whirl- 
pool, some  miles  farther  down  the  river,  one  of  the  Colymbidae,  which 
^25, 1  believe,  the  American  representative  of  our  own  Black-throated 
Kver  (Colyrahus  arcticus).     In  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
feanport  I  saw  one  of  the  birds  common  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  now  comparatively  rare  in  Britain,  that  splendid  bird 
the  Great  Nortliem  Diver,  Colymbna  glacialis.     In  the  forests  of  the 
fiestigouche,  dense,  stifling,  and  almost  impervious,  my  ear  caught 
endless  notes  of  Warblers  and  of  Tits,  and  of  Finches  which  were 
wholly  new  to   it,   and  had    generally   a  ventriloquistic    character, 
that  seemed  to  render   sound  useless  as  a  guide  to  sight.     I  ob- 
tained   specimens    of    the    lovely    American    Redstart   (Setophaga 
tuU^ciila)^  of  the  Indigo  Bird  {Cyanospiza  cyanea\  and  of  that 
oiirious  family    Vireo-Sylvia^  which  constitutes  a  link  between  the 

*  Tlie  exception  is  curious— it  is  tlie  Common  Bank  Swallow,  or  Sand  Martin 
(^f'tftglt  rr/writf),  which  is  one  of  the  shortest  winged  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  the 
UtSLsX  amiable  of  establishing  itself  by  migrntion  on  each  side  of  the  ocean. 

5o.  60J  (yo0  cxxh  y.  s,)  ^ 
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Fly-catchers  and  the  Warblers.  In  the  evenings,  high  over  head,  I 
watched  with  delight  the  buoyant  and  beautiful  evolutions  of  long* 
winged  Goatsuckers  or  Night  hawks  {Chordeiles  Popetue\  feeding  on 
high-flying  Lepidoptera,  and  chasing  them  with 

Scythelike  sweep  of  wings  that  dare 

The  headlong  phuige  tlm)ugh  eddying  gulfs. 

In  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  Cascapediac  river  our  carriage  dashed 
into  a  covey  of  the  so-called  Canadian  Partridges,  a  species  represent- 
ing the  widespread  and  beautiful  genus  Tetrao,  or  Grouse  (Tetra/o 
ccmadensis).  One  of  our  party  attempting  to  catch  some  of  the  young 
chicks  was  attacked  by  the  mother  with  heroic  dash,  which  effected 
so  good  a  diversion  that  her  object  was  fully  attained,  and  at  the 
irominent  risk  of  her  own  capture  she  effected  the  escape  of  every  one 
of  her  brood.  The  exquisite  pattern  of  rich  browns  and  russete 
which  marked  her  plumage  was  beautifully  displayed  when  her  tail 
feathers  were  expanded  in  the  fury  of  her  attack.  Near  the  same 
spot  I  saw  a  fine  example  of  the  close  analogies  of  colouring  which 
prevail  in  certain  groups  of  birds  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World. 
We  all  know  that  several  of  the  Grey  Linnets  of  Britain  are  adorned 
in  the  breeding  season  by  the  assumption  of  crimson  feathers  on  the 
breast  and  forehead.  But  in  the  kindred  or  allied  species  of  America 
the  same  colouring  pervades  the  whole  plumage,  and  the  Purple  Finches 
of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  are  among  the  handsomest  of 
American  birds  {Cairpodicua  purpureua).  On  the  Cascapediac  also  I 
saw,  what  I  did  not  see  on  the  Restigouche,  numbers  of  the  Night 
Heron  {Nyctoi'dea  Oardeni) — a  bird  reminding  one  of  the  graceful 
bird  at  home — but  on  the  whole  a  less  conspicuous  and  a  less  orna- 
mental species.  Of  one  celebrated  American  bird — the  White-headed 
Eagle  {Halicetus  levxiocephalua) — I  must  vindicate  the  character. 
He  has  been  accused  on  high  authority  of  living  by  piracy,  not 
fishing  for  himself,  but  basely  using  his  superior  weight  and  strength 
to  compel  the  Osprey  or  professional  fishing  Eagle  {Pandion  car(h 
Imensis)  to  give  up  its  prey.  On  this  ground  no  less  a  man 
than  Benjamin  Franklin  expressed  his  regret  that  this  Eagle  should 
have  been  chosen  as  the  National  emblem  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  American  ornithologists,  Audubon  and  Wilson,  both 
repeat  the  same  story,  and  neither  of  them  appear  to  have  ever 
seen  a  White-headed  Eagle  capturing  his  finny  prey  from  the 
water,  except,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  when  an  Eagle  was  seen 
in  most  un-aquiline  fashion  wading  in  some  shallow  pool  and  pick- 
ing out  *Bedfins'  with  his  bill.  But  I  had  the  good  fortune  on 
the  Restigouche  to  see  a  fine  White-headed  Eagle  catch  a  salmon 
for  himself,  by  what  seemed  a  bold  and  almost  a  dangerous 
manoeuvre.  About  a  thousand  yards  below  our  encampment 
the  river  disappeared  round  a  sudden  bend,  with  a  very  sharp 
current.  The  Eagle  appeared  coming  up  stream  round  this  bend,  and 
flying  slowly  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.     Over 
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the  sharpest  part  of  the  current  he  hovered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
dashed  into  the  stream.  With  a  good  glass  I  saw  him  buried  deeply 
in  the  water,  holding  his  neck  well  above  it.  It  was  evident  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  gettingout  of  it  again.  A  few  heavy  and  laborions 
flaps  of  his  immense  and  powerful  wings  lifted  him  at  last,  but  with 
empty  talons.  Very  tired  apparently,  he  flew  to  an  adjacent  bank  of 
gravel  and  sat  there  for  some  minutes  to  rest.  But  his  countenance 
and  attitude  were  that  of  restlessness,  eagerness,  and  disappointment. 
He  then  rose  and  returned  to  exactly  the  same  point  in  the  air,  and 
thence  made  a  second  plunge.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  his  bearing 
in  the  stream,  with  the  water  breaking  against  his  great  brown  chest, 
and  his  arched  neck  keeping  bis  snowy  head  clear  of  ita  turbulence. 
This  time  the  difficulty  in  emerging  was  much  greater,  for  his  talons 
were  &st  in  a  fine  salmon.  With  a  strong  effort,  however,  his  pinions 
again  lifted  him  and  his  prey,  which  it  seemed  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  carry  to  the  same  bank  of  gravel,  where  the  struggles  of  the  fish  were 
soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  Eagle's  terriflc  clutches  and  his  powerful 
beak.  This  was  all  honourable  work,  and  although  the  Osprey  was 
frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  same  river,  I  never  observed  it  to  be 
followed  or  molested  by  the  Eagle.  On  another  day  one  of  these 
magnificent  birds  lighted  on  a  blasted  Pine  which  overhung  the  river 
at  the  height  of  about  500  feet,  and  from  that  elevation  he  watched 
one  of  our  puty  playing  a  salmon,  an  operation  which  he  seemed  to 
regard  with  great  curiosity,  and  probably  with  some  longing  to  take 
his  part  in  the  sport.  The  pure  white  head  and  the  equally  pure 
tail  of  this  fine  Eagle,  in  contrast  with  the  dark  chocolate  brown  of 
the  rest  of  the  plumage,  make  it  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  tribe. 

The  Provinces  of  North  America  have  one  great  advantage  which 
is  not  possessed  by  any  part  of  Europe.  They  are  in  unbroken  land 
connection  with  the  Tropics.  There  la  no  transverse  range  of  moun- 
tain, there  is  no  region  of  desert  sands,  no  strait  even  of  narrow 
sea,  to  impede  the  most  delicate  forms  of  the  southern  &una  from 
travelling  northwards  with  the  summer  sun.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  tender  creatures  make  out  their  pass^e  to  our  own  shores 
with  the  returning  spring;  but  in  Britain  there  are  none  which 
come  from  a  farther  distance  than  that  limited  belt  of  the  A&ican 
Continent  which  lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Very  many  of  them  pass  their  winters  no  farther  ofi"  than  the  sunny 
banks  of  the  Riviera.  Last  winter  I  found  the  olives  at  Cannes  full  of 
Blackcaps  and  Willow  Wrens,  while  the  Whitethroat  and  the 
Sardinian  Warbler  sometimes  serenaded  us  from  the  roses  which 
climbed  around  our  windows.  But  no  bird  from  tropical  Africa  can  cross 
the  Desert  and  the  Atlas.  These  great  transverse  barriers  in  the  path 
ofmigration  are  barriersnotto  be  overcome.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  uninterrupted 
passage  from  the  lowest  southern  to  the  highest  northern  latitudes.  The 
consequence  is  that  even  Canada,  whose  soil  is  fast  bound  iu  ice  for  same 
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the  far  south,  who  find  upon  their  way  a  perfect  continuity  in  the  Bupjdy 
of  food,  and  in  their  final  goal,  even  amidst  a  very  different  vegetation,iL 
summer  heat  which  is  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  their  young.  It  is  due  t* 
this  that  the  woods  of  North  America  are  illuminated  with  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  not  a  few  species  which  almost  seem  to  contrast  un- 
naturally with  the  foliage  of  Birch  and  Pine.     Foremost  among  tbeaa 
visitants  from  the  far  south  I  knew  that  Canada  was  visited  eve?y 
year  by  a  single  species  of  that  wonderful  family  of  birds  which  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  nature — the  Humming-birds.     It    was  one  of  \xq 
great  expectations  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  that  I  might  see  the  Baby- 
throat  {Trochiltis  colubris).    Everywhere  I  asked  about  it — whethfir 
any  had  been   seen,  and  if    so,   where?      Everywhere   I   was  told 
that  they  were  more  or  less  common,  but  that  they  had  not  coma 
that  season  yet — or  tliat  they  were  only  to  be  seen  in  the  eveningi 
— or  that  they  only  come  out  on  very  hot  days — or  that  they  nev^ 
came  except  to  honeysuckle  in  the  verandahs.     My  eye  searched  in 
vain    round    every   horse-chestnut    tree   in    blossom,    under   every 
^piazza'   with   baskets  of  flowers,  and    over  the    surface   of  evay 
wall  bedecked  with  creepers.     The  Euby throat,  like  Wordswoith'n 
Cuckoo,   was   ^  still  longed  for,   never  seen.'      At  last,   in  walking 
one  day  up  the  mountain  behind  Montreal,  I  leaned  over  a  paling 
which  enclosed  the  water  reservoir  of  the  city.      Below  me  there 
was  a  steep  bank  of  grass,  facing  the  south,  and  rich  in  the  com'^ 
mon  flowers  of  such  grass  in  England.     Suddenly   there   emerged 
from  it  what  first  struck  me  as  a  very  large,  but  also  a  very  narrow* 
shaped  beetle,  which  flew  with  the  straight,  rapid,  and  steady  flight 
of  the  larger  Coleoptera.     As  in  them,  the  wings  were  not  distinctiy 
visible,  but  were  represented  by  a  sort  of  vibratory  haze.     I  in» 
speculating  on  this  extraordinary  object,  when  a  clearer  light  revealed, 
projecting  from  the  head  of  my  supposed  beetle,  a  long,  slender,  and 
curved  proboscis  or  bill.     In  an  instant  it  was  flashed  upon  me  that 
I  was  looking  for  the  first  time  on  the  flight  of  a  Humming-bird 
in  its  wild  and  native  state.     I  have  often  read  of  the  insect-like 
habits  and  appearance  of  these  birds.     But  until  I  saw  it  I  had 
formed   no   distinct  conception   of   this  curious    feature  in   their 
appearance.     Its  flight  was  not  in  the  least  like  that  of  a  bird. 
Nor  was  its  gorgeous   but  partial   brilliancy  of  colouring   on   the 
throat  visible  to   me.      The  metallic  green  of  the  back   of  this 
particular  species,  which  was  turned  towards  me,  being  in  shadow, 
produced  a  very  dark  effect  upon  the  eye.     But  there  it  was — ^tius 
gem  of  creation — this  migrant  from  the  far  south — this  representative 
of  a  group  of  birds  whose   headquarters  are   in  the  dense   forests 
or  among  the  luxuriant  blossoms   or   on  the  lofty  volcanic   cones 
of  Tropical  America — there  it  was  living  and  flying  among  trees  which 
might  have  been  English  trees,  and  over  grass  which  was  indistin- 
guishable from  English  grass.     I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  one 
other  specimen  alive  in  any  part  of  Canada  or  the  States.     I  heard 
of  them,  indeed,  everywhere.     At  one  place  my  informant  had  seen 
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one  a  few  eveDings  before  in  bis  own  garden.  At  another  place  one 
had  visited  that  morning  some  flowers  in  a  vindow  or  a  verandah. 
But,  strange  to  say,  where  one  other  specimen  was  seen  was  near  our 
encampment,  thirty  miles  up  the  forests  of  the  Bestigouche,  where 
there  was  no  garden,  not  a  single  cultivated  flower,  and  not  even 
among  the  woods  a  single  blossoming  tree  or  shrub,  except  perhaps 
the  mountain  ash,  the  sloe,  or  the  bird  cherry.  One  of  our  party  in 
search  of  rare  birds  saw  a  strange  outline  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a 
withered  Pine,  and  on  shooting  it  found,  by  the  help  of  the  Indians, 
that  he  had  killed  a  'Bubythroat.'  It  brought  home  to  me  how 
secondary,  in  the  distribution  of  animals,  is  the  mere  effect  of  climate 
and  of  vegetation.  This  Humming-bird  could  evidently  live  quite  as 
well  in  the  woods  of  Scotland  as  in  the  woods  of  the  Restigouche,  so 
far  as  climate  or  food  are  concerned.  If  the  Trochilidie  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  Old  World,  and  had  an  uninterrupted  |Kith  of  migration,  we 
should  doubtless  have  them  every  summer  in  England  as  surely  as  we 
have  the  Swallow,  or  as  Canada  has  the  Rubythroat.  But  this  par- 
ticular form  of  bird  has  been  born,  or  created,  or  developed  in  the  Xew 
World  alone ;  and  to  that  one  sole  area  of  distribution  it  is  limited 
by  surrounding  oceans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ornithologist  from  Europe  recognises  in  the 
birds  of  North  America  a  great  number  of  species  so  closely  allied  to 
those  at  home  that  they  have  precisely  the  same  habits  and  the  same 
general  aspect.  The  common  Thrush  of  America  {^xirdvs  vnigra- 
torius),  which  the  first  colonists  absurdly  called  the  Bobin,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  has  a  nissct-coloured  breast,  is  so  like 
our  own  common  Thrush  or  Blackbird  that  there  is  no  generic 
difference  whatever.  Its  alarm-notes  combine  those  of  the  Fieldfare 
and  tbe  Blackbird.  The  Bluebird  {Siaiia  aialis)  is  the  real  repre- 
sentative of  om-  Kobin,  though  it  has  not  the  same  habits  of  taini- 
liarity  with  man.  But  it  is  not  one  or  two  species  merely  that  exhibit 
this  likeness.  There  is  an  obvious  cousinship  and  correspondence 
between  the  great  bulk  of  the  species  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
and  the  closeness  of  which  would  be  unaccountable  if  their  original 
centres  of  origin  had  been  separated,  as  the  habitats  now  are,  by 
3,cxx)  miles  of  ocean.  Naturalists  are  therefore  now  coming  to 
trace  the  cause  of  this  near  relationship  between  the  European  and 
the  North  American  faima  to  that  ancient  connection  which  the 
two  Continents  had  at  the  time  when  the  regions,  which  are  now 
under  Arctic  conditions,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  climate  com- 
patible with  a  rich  development  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
la  that  mysterious  Miocene  age  when  abundant  forests,  like  the 
forests  of  Japan,  flourished  in  Greenland,  and  in  all  probability 
elsewhere  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds 
may  have  been  united,  so  to  speak — as,  indeed,  they  almost  now 
are — in  their  northern  roots.  One  tiling  is  quite  certain,  that 
if  the  near  likeness  to   each   other  of  different  organic  forms    is 
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cannot  have  been  created  or  developed  in  widely  separated  poitic 
of  the  globe,  then  there  must  have  been  at  some  former  time  sot 
close  connection  between  Em'ope  and  America  which  does  not  exist 
present.     It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the   impossibility 
separate  origins  for  forms  alike,  or  even  identical,  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion which  may  not  be  true.    Although  it  figures  largely  in  the  theoi^ 
of  development  as  propounded  by  Mr,  Darwin  and  by  Mr.  Wallaoe^ 
it  is  no  necessary  psut  of  the  idea  of  creation  by  birth  or  by  evolutimu. 
.  It  is  an  assumption  founded  on  another  assumption — namely,  that  th^ 
natural  variations  of  form  which  occur  from  time  to  time  (and  whioh. 
are  the  supposed  origin  of  species)  are  variations  which  can  never  bo 
identical  in  two  separate  places ;  aud  this  assumption  rests  again  upon, 
a  third — namely,  that  varieties  are  really  accidental,  and  not  due  t(» 
any  internal  law  of  growth  inherent  in  all  forms  of  life.     But  this  is 
an  assumption  which  not  only  may  be,  but  probably  is,  contrary  to  &ct» 
Mr.  Darwin  has   never  pretended  to  account  for   variations.     Ho 
assumes  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  occur,  and  that  once  thejr 
have  occurred,  they  are  preserved  or  rejected  according  as  they  do  or 
do  not  fit  well  into  surrounding  conditions.    This  may  be  quite  true^ 
and  yet  it  may  be  equally  true  that  these  variations  are  not  aooi— 
dental,  but  are  determined  by  a  law  of  which  we  know  nothing,  biit> 
which  is  as  definite  and  certain  in  its  operation  as  the  law  determining' 
the  primary  and  the  derivative  forms  of  crystals.    In  this  case  the  sam^ 
or  closely  similar  forms  may  have  arisen  at  widely  diflFerent  parts  of  th^ 
globe;  and   the  necessity  of  any  geographical  connection  betweao- 
land  surfaces  now  widely  separated  woiJd  be  either  disposed  of  alto-— - 
gether  or  would  be  pushed  back  to  such  primordial  times  as  to  b^ 
incapable  of  being  traced.     I  am  not  now  propounding  this  supped— 
tion  as  one  which  can  be   verified.     It  would  certainly  throw  ih& 
whole  subject  of  the  distribution  of  species  and  genera  into  greair 
confusion.     But  then  it  is  a  kind  of  confusion  which  closely  corre- 
sponds with  the  apparent  confusion  which  actually  prevails  in  nature. 
The  assumption  that  identical  or  almost  identical  forms  cannot  arise 
at  any  place  but  one,  is  an  assumption  which  has  a  most  attractive 
simplicity  about  it.     It  rests,  however,  upon  nothing  except  upon 
the  doctrine  of  chances.     But  if  the  work  of  creation  and  develop- 
ment is  not  a  work  subject  to  chance  at  all,  but  has  been  due  to 
the  evolution  of  germs  having  potential  energies  of  a  fixed  and  definite 
kind,  then  the  doctrine  of  chances  does  not  apply,  and  would  be  of 
little  avail  against  the  probability  of  similar  forms  appearing  in 
regions  very  far  apart..     It  is  well  known  that  the  existing  distribution 
of  species  is  such  as  to  involve  the  utmost  diflBculties  in  applying 
to  it  the  theory  of  exclusive  centres  of  creation.     These  difficulties 
are  so  great  that  to  a  naturalist  so  eminent  and  so  competent  as 
Agassiz  they  seemed  insuperable.     The  coimter  hypothesis,  which  I 
have  here  suggested,  does  not  exclude  the  probable  effects  of  external 
conditions  in  modifying  forms  which  are  nevertheless  mainly  due 
to  the  laws  of  internal  growth.     And  perhaps  in  some  combinatioa 
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of  these  hypotheses  tlie  most  probable  solation  may  be  found.  The 
biids  of  North  America  present  some  cases  of  multiplied  variety  that 
suit  very  well  the  theory  which  dwells  principally  on  the  eEFect  of 
surrounding  conditions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  it  does  not  seem  to  ht  the  facts  at  ail.  The  bonndless  forests 
of  that  country,  for  example,  seem  admirably  adapted  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  variety  in  such  a  family  as  that  of  the  Pioidie 
or  Woodpeckers.  And  accordingly  we  do  find  a  verylai^e  variety  of 
kindred  forms,  one  of  them  scarcely  distinguishable  from  its  cousin 
in  E»irope.  I  saw  at  least  three  or  four  distinct  species  in  the  very 
limited  distance  I  could  penetrate  into  the  forests  of  the  Bestigouche. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  how  the  same  expectation  is  dis- 
appointed in  another  remarkable  family  of  birds— the  Alcedinids 
or  Kingfishers.  If  there  is  one  feature  which  more  than  another 
distinguishes  the  North  American  Continent,  it  is  its  wealth  of  waters. 
Mighty  rivers  with  every  degree  of  rapidity  and  of  stillness,  smaller 
streams  in  every  measiue  of  size,  and  with  every  variety  of  character, 
lakes  in  millions  which  are  mere  ponds,  and  lakes  so  large  that 
the  navigator  upon  them  loses  sight  of  land,  creeks  and  lagoons  of 
every  shape  and  form,  marshes  fringed  with  wood,  and  marshes  on  the 
bare  and  open  coast — and  all  this  immense  variety  of  aqueous  surfiice 
swarming  with  fish,  and  with  crustaceans,  and  with  every  form  of 
creature  that  'inhabiteth  the  waters  under  the  earth.'  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this  wealth  of  external  conditions,  this  vast  hot- 
bed, as  one  might  have  supposed,  for  the  growth  of  variety  in  that 
peculiar  family  of  birds  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  capture 
of  fish,  there  is  hut  one  solitary  species — the  Belted  Kingfisher.  If 
the  family  were  wholly  unrepresented  upon  the  American  Continent, 
this  absence  of  variety  would  be  less  remarkable.  But  the  stock 
«xists.  It  has  thrown  off  no  varieties — one  solitary  species  fishes 
in  the  boundless  waters  of  North  America  from  the  Delaware  to 
Baffin's  Bay.  I  may  mention  here  that  on  examining  a  nest  of  this 
fine  bird  in  a  gravel  bank  on  the  Restigouche  River  we  found  that 
the  eggs  were  laid  not  on  fish  bones,  but  on  the  broken  shells  of 
Crayfish — which  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  of  the  existence  of 
these  fresh  water  crustaceans  in  the  stream. 

The  truth  is  that  as  yet  we  have  made  very  little  way  in  under- 
standing the  Origin  of  Species.  The  general  idea  of  origin  by  descent, 
or  of  creation  by  birth,  fits  well  into  many  of  the  facts.  But  this 
general  conception  does  not  necessitate  our  acceptance  of  the  partricular 
theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  that  variations  occur  only  as  it  were  by  acci- 
dent, or  only  by  small  and  almost  insensible  modifications,  or  that 
one  particular  form  can  only  arise  at  one  time  and  one  place.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  tliat  all  variations  arise  out  of  a  definite 
and  predetermined  law,  that  this  law  may  determine  the  appearance 
of  the  same  forms  at  many  places  and  at  different  times,  and  also 
that  such  changes  are  not   always  gradual  or  infinitesimally  small, 
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With  regard  to  the  birds  of  North  America,  I  cannot  doubt  froua 
what  I  saw  and  heard  that  ar»  songsters  they  are  inferior  to  our  own- 
This  is  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  who  was  familiar  witb. 
both.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  between  one  Canadian  birdL 
and  the  corresponding  species  at  home,  the  only  difference  I  could 
detect  was  that  the  American  species  was  silent,  whilst  our  own  i? 
always  talking.  I  refer  to  that  charming  bird  the  common  Sandpiper 
{ToianM&  hypoleitcus)^  abounding  on  the  banks  of  every  stream  anl 
lake  in  the  Highlands.  Its  American  cousin  ( Totanus  iiiacularius)  iss 
equally  abundant  on  all  the  rivers  of  Canada  ;  but  whilst  at  home  itg 
call  notes  are  incessant,  and  the  male  bird  has  even  a  continuous  and 
most  lively  song,  I  did  not  hear  a  solitary  sound  from  the  Sandpiper 
of  Canada.  This,  however,  may  have  been  an  accident,  and  the 
Sandpipers  are  nowhere  reckoned  among  the  Birds  of  Song.  One 
hears  the  Migratory  Thrush  (Robin)  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of 
the  gardens  and  villas  of  towns  and  cities,  and  in  every  little  clear- 
ing of  forest  on  the  outskirts  of  human  liabitation.  It  is  a  pleasant 
song,  but  decidedly  inferior  to  any  one  of  its  cousins  in  Britain.  Itis- 
inferior  in  power  to  the  Missal  Thiiish,  in  variety  to  our  commoa 
'  Mavis,'  in  melody  to  the  Blackbird.  Xear  Niagaia  I  heard  one 
very  broken  and  interrupted  song  of  fine  tone,  and  of  considerable 
power.  But  although  I  was  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  Canada  and 
of  the  States  in  the  richest  moment  of  the  spring,  I  heard  little  of 
that  burst  of  song  which  in  England  comes  from  the  Blackcap  and 
the  Garden  Warbler,  and  the  Whitethroat,  and  the  Reed  Warbler, 
and  the  common  Wren,  and  (locally)  from  the  Niglitingale.  Abovt 
all,  there  is  one  great  want  which  nothing  can  replace.  The  mea- 
dows of  North  America  were  to  my  eye  thoroughly  English  in  ap- 
pearance, the  same  ricli  and  luxuriant  grass — the  same  charactei 
of  wild  flowers — and  even  the  same  weeds.  The  skies  of  Americs 
are  higher  and  wider,  and  more  full  of  sunshine.  But  there  i 
no  Skylark  to  enjoy  tliat  *  glorious  privacy  of  light.'  'The  sweetes 
singer  in  the  Heavenly  Father's  choir"'*  is  wanting  in  the  Ne\ 
World.  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  be  introduced.  0 
course  the  winters  of  Canada  and  of  the  Xorthcm  States  woul< 
compel  it  to  follow  almost  all  the  other  birds  which  summer  there 
and  to  retire  with  them  until  the  return  of  spring  to  Virginia  or  tb 
Carolinas.  It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment.  I  do  not  kno\ 
whether  it  has  been  tried.  If  not,  I  would  suggest  it  to  m; 
American  friends  as  one  worth  trying.  It  would  1^  a  happier  intro 
duction  than  that  of  the  *  London  sparrow.' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  very  hasty   sketch   of  my  first   impres 


*  I  quote  this  line  from  some  verses  of  g:reat  beauty  published  in  a  little  voluni 
of  poems,  *  Songs  of  the  Rail/  by  Alexander  Anderson,  a  surface-man  on  one  o 
our  Scotch  railways.  Some  of  these  verses  on  tl  e  hkylark  appear  to  me  t 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  those  whicli  have  biuT.  written  on  the  same  subjec 
by  several  of  the  masters  of  Knglish  srn*r.  (F.MTtlon:  Simpkin,  Mai-sliaU,  •&  Gc 
Edinburgh  :  J.  Menzies  i:  Co.) 
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eions  of  the  New  World  without  thanking  the  many  friends  and 
countrymen  both  in  the  States  and  in  the  Dominion  who  offered  their 
hospitality,  orotherwise  testified  their  kindnesx.  Circumstances  com- 
pelled me  to  avoid  society,  and  to  find  my  occupations  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  waters.  But  I  saw  enough  to  assure  me  that  even  the 
most  insignificant  services  in  their  great  and  now  triumphant  cause 
is  never  forgotten  in  the  American  Union.  In  Canada  1  had  abun- 
dant evidence  that  old  hereditary  associations  are  not  less  xtrong 
than  at  home.  It  was  a  real  joy  to  see  the  vast  regions  of  hospitable 
soil  which  afford  there  an  inexhaustible  outlet  for  the  increase  of  our 
people,  and  to  feel  that  the  facilities  of  communication  which  are 
every  year  extending  will  tend  more  and  more  to  keep  up  the  attach- 
ment of  the  colonists  to  the  land  of  their  fathoni. 

AcavLi, 
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A  Type  of  the  Kenaissance. 

rthe  Pitti  Grallery  in  Florence  are  two  small  pictures  whicli 
though  not  specially  remarkable  in  themselves,  are  very  sug^ 
gestive  as  to  the  conditions  of  art  at  the  time  they  were  pro- 
duced. They  represent  scenes  from  the  history  of  Joseph,  and 
were  painted  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  1523,  as  decorative  paneb 
for  a  bridal  chamber,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Kei 
Francesco  Borgherini  with  Margherita  Acciaiuoli.  They  fomirf 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  art  in  those  days  lent  its  chant 
to  the  surroundings  of  every-day  life  and  was  associated  with  al 
the  events  of  family  history ;  a  familiar  guest  domesticated  by  the 
hearth,  instead  of,  as  in  the  present  day,  an  alien,  estranged  fron: 
all  connection  with  the  common  facts  that  make  up  the  sum  0I 
human  existence.  The  pliability  of  the  genius  of  the  Benaissana 
lent  itself  to  all  uses,  nor  did  its  giants  disdain  to  make  of  th( 
loAvliest  objects  *a  joy  for  ever.'  Michael  Angelo  was  all  th( 
greater,  if  he  could  not  only  hang  in  air  his  mighty  cupola,  bu 
invent  a  new  form  for  common  window  bars,^  and  plan  a  liver 
for  the  Pope's  Guard  as  well  as  a  monument  for  the  Pope's  toml 
Benvenuto  Cellini  was  not  lowered  when  he  turned  from  the  castin] 
of  the  Perseus  to  the  moulding  of  a  saltcellar ;  nor  Baphael's  geniu 
profaned  by  designing  those  famous  patterns  for  tapestry  whic 
are  now  amongst  the  most  prized  artistic  treasures  of  this  counti] 
Painters  and  sculptors  did  not  then  think  it  beneath  them  to  wor 
in  divers  miscellaneous  capacities  ;  in  contriving  novel  and  startlin 
carnival  pageants,  or  in  constructing  temporary  arches  and  facades  fc 
the  adornment  of  the  streets  on  occasions  of  public  festivity.  It  woul 
be  now  thought  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  art  if  one  of  the  chiel 
of  the  pre-Eaphaelite  school  were  to  revert  to  Baphael's  practice  b 
furnishing  designs  for  crewel-work,  or  if  the  President  of  the  Boyj 
Academy  were  to  superintend  the  bringing  out  of  a  Christmf 
pantomime. 

Yet  the  wonderful  vitality  of  art  in  its  palmy  days  was  doubtlej 
owing  in  great  measure  to  its  association  with  practical  utility,  an 
its  subsequent  decline  to  its  abandonment  of  the  homely  sphere  < 
daily  use  for  the  illusory  dignity  of  aimless  production.  For  beaut 
in  the  works  of  man  is  relative,  not  absolute,  and  has  no  existenc 
apart  from  fitness  and  harmony  with  surroundings;  sought  for  its  o^ 
sake  alone,  it  eludes  the  perception  of  its  votary,  and  leads  him 


*  Those  of  the  graceful  outward  curving  form,  still  the  commonest  in  Florenc 
were  of  his  design,  as  was  also  the  fantastic  red  and  yellow  uniform  of  the  Pap 
Swiss  Guard. 
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Will-o'-the-wi»p  chace,  ending  either  in  the  abstractions  of  meagre 
idealiran,  or  in  the  tasteless  exaggeration  of  mindless  muscle.  Thus  art 
has  only  twice  touched  its  meridian,  and  each  time  in  its  subsidiary 
or  decorative  capacity — in  Greek  sculpture  andiu  Italian  painting,  both 
alike  having  for  their  primary  motive  the  enrichment  of  architectural 
design,  Tlie  Hellenic  genius  bore  its  aloe-blossom  of  perfection  in 
the  exquisite  reliefs  of  the  Pagan  temple  ;  the  Italian  in  the  glowing 
decoratjon  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
still  testifies  to  the  triumph  of  the  one,  as  the  vault  of  the  Sistine,  Uie 
Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  do  to  that  of  the 
other.  Wall  fresco  is  the  nurse  of  painting,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  Bay  that  apart  from  it  no  great  school  can  long  subsist,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  portraitore,  which  has  a  special  mission  and  a  value  of  its 
own.  Art  requires  some  definite  purpose  besides  it£  own  perfection, 
and  the  painter's  genius  is  stimulated,  not  fettered,  by  the  choice  of 
an  object  for  its  exercise,  from  the  embellishment  of  the  ceiling  of  a 
palace,  to  a  lady's  &n  or  a  fop's  snuff-box.  Limitation  of  space  is  to 
him  what  the  restrictions  of  rhyme  and  metre  are  to  the  poet,  or  the 
exigencies  of  his  libretto  to  the  operatic  composer,  a  Btimulus  to  his 
invention  from  the  constructive  ingenuity  called  into  play  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  prescribed  conditions.  His  fancy,  which  remains  com- 
paratively cold  and  slu^isb  before  a  vague  eurface  of  paper  or  canvas, 
is  quickened  by  concentration  within  given  limits,  and  sets  to  work 
to  people  the  void  thus  defined.  Show  him  the  lunette  above  a  door — 
it  will  suggest  a  group  of  figures  whose  recumbent  attitudes  shall 
harmonise  with  its  low  vaulting ;  the  dead  wall  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
chapel — he  will  see  it  filled  by  a  lofty  vision,  with  celestial  and  divine 
apparations  enthroned  above  an  agitated  human  crowd ;  the  blank 
side  of  a  convent  refectory — his  fancy  will  shadow  forth  on  its  back- 
ground the  long  table  with  seated  figures,  henceforward  to  be  the 
typical  representation  of  the  Last  Supper ;  and  posterity  will  have 
gained  Andrea's  Madonna  del  Sacco,  Buonarotti's  Last  Judgment,  and 
the  Cenacolo  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

In  that  golden  prime  of  art,  when  these  things  were  done,  Florence 
was  one  great  and  busy  workshop,  where  hand  and  brain  wrought  with 
a  harmony  never  seen  before,  amid  an  atmosphere  of  imiversat  appre- 
ciation— of  passionate  sympathy  with  their  strivings — not  less  condu- 
cive to  artistic  productiveness  than  the  efiforts  of  individual  genius. 
The  sense  of  beauty  was  brought  home  to  all,  and  interwoven  into 
every  detail  of  life,  while  the  ornamentation  lavished  broadcast  on  the 
commonest  objects  developed  to  the  full  the  versatility  of  the  creative 
fancy.  Thus,  on  missal  page  and  cloistered  wall,  on  coffer-lid  and 
wayside  shrine,  the  artist's  designs  gained  an  added  cbarm  of  appro- 
priateness ^m  adaptation  to  their  purpose,  and  painting,  aspiring  to 
be  nothing  but  a  common  handicmft,  and  disdaining  no.  work  of 
helpful  simplicity,  attained  its  supreme  triumph  in  humility.  With  it 
were  associated,  more  or  less  intimately,  a  great  many  sister  trades,  or 
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cabinet  makers,  who  furnished  chests  and  caskets,  tabernacles  and  tri- 
ptychs,  accurately  fashioned  and  smoothed  to  receive  the  designs  of  the 
masters ;  of  the  stucco  workers,  who  moulded  the  ornaments  in  relief 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  gilding;  of  the  skilled  plasterers  required  to 
attend  on  the  fresco  painters,  to  prepare  the  fresh  surface  of  irUondco 
for  each  day's  work ;  of  the  armourers  and  saddlers,  whose  wares  were 
not  forgotten  in  the  general  profusion  of  decoration,  but  embellished 
with  many  a  fair  device,  from  the  knight's  targe  and  breastplate, 
dagger  and  sword-hilt,  to  the  housings  of  his  saddle  and  the  trappings 
of  his   horse.*    The  workers  in   wood  and   metal   were   still  more 
closely  associated  with  the  painters'  craft ;   they,  too,  belonged  to 
the  Company  of  St.  Luke,  established  in  Florence  in  1 349,  and  their 
workshops   were    the  great   schools  of  design  where  many  of  the 
masters  served  their  apprenticeship.     All  these  various  branches  of 
art  vied  with  each  other  in  activity  and  in  the  desire  to  compete  for 
public  favour,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  so  rife 
in  Florence,  and  directed  by  the  Renaissance  into  a  new  channel  of 
sesthetic  productiveness.     In  those  days  trade  was  not  fraud,  as  in 
our  own  age   of  progress,  and    the  great  masters,  like  the  great 
merchants,  were  either  too  conscientious  or  too  far-sighted  to  sacrifice 
their  reputation  and  futiure  prospects  to  the  blind  greed  of  immediate 
gains.     They  did  honest  work  for  honest  wages,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
little  of  posterity,  which  thinks  so  much  of  them,  but  a  great  deal  of 
present  good  name  among  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  shrewd,  hard- 
working, often  close-fisted  Florentine  artisans,  who  kept  their  shops 
near  the  Duomo  or  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  and  called  them  simply 
botteghe,  who  toiled  form  morning  to  night  among  their  apprentices, 
without  a  dream  of  being  other  than  master  artisans,  consciously 
guided  in  their  work  by  commercial  honour,  and  unconsciously  by 
heaven-born  genius,  became  the  heroes  of  all  time  and  the  wonder 
of  all  generations.     For  it  must  be  remembered  that  painting  in 
Florence,  however  much  honoured  and  esteemed,  was,  and  always  re- 
mained, a  bourgeow  profession,  and  that,  while  the  other  great  Tuscans 
whose  names  have  become  household  words  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, of  science,  and  of  song,  were  almost  without  exception  of  noble 
birth,  like  Dante,  Galileo,  and  Machiavelli,  the  masters  of  the  brush 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  obscure  lineage  that  their  patronymics 
are  generally  merged  in  familiar  nicknames. 

Painting  was  then  a  plebeian  trade,  while  commerce  was  rather  a 
badge  of  aristocratic  birth ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  sprung  from  the  people,  as  his  pseudonym  implies,  represents 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  types  of  the  Renaissance  epoch.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  those  artist-tradesmen  who  then  abounded  in 
Florence,  and  who,  inspired  in  their  own  vocation,  yet  retained  amid 
all  its  ennobling  associations  as  much  innate   vulgarity  of  soul   as 


*  The  weird  liead  of  ^Fcdusa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  may  perhaps  have  been 
originally  designed  for  a  shield. 
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though  they  dealt  in  skins  or  spices  instead  of  AsBumptions  and  Holy 
Families.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  as  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
ditions of  art  in  his  time,  that  his  life  is  worth  studying ;  less  in 
its  details  tban  in  its  general  bearing.  He  was  bom  in  14)^7,  not 
in  Florence  but  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Gualfonda,  where  bis  great- 
grandfather had  been  an  agricultm^  labourer,  his  grand&ther  a  linens 
weaver,  and  where  his  parents,  Agnolo  and  Costanza,  still  lived  during 
his  infancy.  He  was  but  seven  years  old  when  be  was  apprenticed  to  a 
goldsmith,  for  the  mechanical  part  of  whoae  trade  he  displayed,  bow- 
ever,  a  decided  aversion,  while  be  showed  such  marked  taste  for  drawing 
that  G-ian  Barile,  an  inferior  artist,  took  him  into  bis  own  workshop 
next  door,  and  finally  recommended  him  to  bis  subsequent  master, 
Piero  di  Cosimo.  But  this  wayward  genius,  whose  erratic  fancy  was 
far  beyond  bis  powers  of  execution,  seems  to  have  had  little  infiuence 
in  producing  the  methodical  perfection  of  the  '  painter  without 
errors ; '  and  the  cartoons  of  Da  Vinci  and  Buonarroti,  and  the  frescoes 
of  Masaccio  and  Ghlrlandaio  were  Andrea's  true  school.  It  is  also 
evident  that  be  studied  attentively  the  engravings  of  Albert  Burer, 
as  the  ch,iarQScm-o»  at  the  Scalzo  contain  figures  in  which  their  style 
is  distinctly  traceable.  His  earliest  independent  enterprise  was 
opening  a  shop  in  the  Piazza  del  Grano  in  partnership  with  Francia 
Bigio,  and  there  he  throve  and  prospered,  attaining  such  reputation 
as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  Uie  important  frescoes  iUu»- 
trating  the  life  of  St.  Philip  Benizi,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Church 
of  the  Servite  Fathers.  On  these,  and  on  the  series  of  the  '  Life  of 
tbe  Virgin,'  in  the  same  place,  be  worked  from  1509  to  1514,  and  in 
order  to  be  near  the  scene  of  his  labours  he  took  rooms  in  the 
Sapienza  close  by. 

This  choice  of  residence  bad  an  important  infiuence  on .  bis 
future  life  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  in  the  neighbourhood  lived  tbe 
batter  Carlo  Recanati,  whose  blooming  wife  soon  caught  the  painter's 
fancy ;  and  in  the  same  block  of  buildings  lodged  the  architect 
Sansovino,  who  became  bis  intimate  friend.  Here,  too,  was  formed 
the  meny  artists'  club,  called  the  *  Company  of  the  Kettle,'  each 
member  of  which  was  allowed  to  bring  four  guests  to  their  dinners, 
and  was  bound  to  be  the  bearer  of  bis  quota  of  the  provender,  being 
liable  to  a  fine  if  he  hit  upon  the  same  dishes  as  bis  neighbour.  The 
comic  poem  of  the  '  Battle  of  the  Mice  and  Frogs,'  ascribed  by  some 
to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  by  others  to  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  was  com- 
posed and  .recited  for  the  delectation  of  this  gay  society;  so  we  may 
conclude  that  our  artist  was  something  of  a  poetaster,  as  veil  as 
a  lively  companion  in  bis  hours  of  recreation.  The  Trowel  Club, 
founded  in  1512,  superseded  that  of  tbe  Kettle,  and  likewise  num- 
bered Andrea  among  its  adherents.  Its  principal  object  was  the 
performance  of  burlesques  and  masquerades,  and  Machiavelli's 
'  Mandragola '  was  thus  brought  out  in  1 524,  with  scenes  painted  by 
Del  Sarto  and  Aristotile  da  Sau  Gallo.  The  boy  princes  Alessandro 
and  IppoUto  were  present  at  this  representation,  wMcbgivesa  strange 
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These  glimpses  of  Andrea's  social  surroundings  suggest  the  picture 
of  a  gay  and  brilliant  life,  amid  companions  with  whom  his  artistic 
position  evidently  counterbalanced  his  humble  origin.  But  the 
darker  side  of  his  story  was  that  witnessed  by  his  domestic  walls,  and 
only  partially  revealed  to  the  outer  world. 

Amid  the  houses  occupied  by  illustrious  Florentines,  still  known 
and  standing  to  help  us  to  realise  more  vividly  their  daily  life,  is  that 
which  Andrea  del  Sarto  built  for  himself  when  he  was  already  a  pros- 
perous man.  It  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  San  Sebastiano  and 
Via  del  Mandorlo,  and  is  not  preserved  as  a  museum  like  that  of 
Michael  Angelo,  but  let  furnished  at  a  moderate  rent.  Externally 
it  is  nowise  distinguishable  from  its  neighbours,  except  by  the  tablet 
over  the  door,  recording  that  *  here  lived  and  died,  full  of  public  gloiy 
and  domestic  tribulations,  Andrew,  the  tailor's  son,  sumamed  by  his 
contemporaries  the  painter  without  errors.'  The  interior  is  pretty 
and  cheerful,  but  without  any  special  record  of  the  great  master's 
presence  save  the  frescoes  on  the  vaulted  ceilings,  the  work  not  of 
himself,  but  of  his  pupils.  The  house  now  stands  in  a  handsome 
modem  quarter  of  Florence,  but  was,  when  built,  a  pretty  rural 
retreat  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  Servite  brothers  had 
just  built  their  gorgeous  chiu"ch,  while  the  adjacent  suburban  villa  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  sylvan  shades 
in  its  name  Cafaggio  or  Beechfield.  The  painter's  house  has  a  pretty 
garden  to  the  rear,  with  a  loggia  opening  on  it  from  the  ground 
floor,  and  here  the  peace-loving,  timorous  man  may  weU  have  hoped 
to  enjoy  that  tranquillity  for  which  he  so  much  craved,  but  wlucb 
neither  the  unquiet  age  in  which  he  lived  nor  his  own  domestic  cir- 
cumstances were  calculated  to  aflford  him.  For  he,  who  was  in  his 
thirteenth  year  at  the  opening  of  -the  sixteenth  century,  had  his  lot 
cast  in  those  troublous  days  intervening  between  the  expulsion  of 
Piero  de'  Medici,  in  1494,  and  the  final  restoration  of  the  dynasty  in 
1530,  and  was  destined  to  end  his  life  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his 
native  city,  neglected  and  forgotten  by  all,  amid  the  threefold  horrors 
of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 

Political  storms  might,  however,  have  been  disregarded  by  the 
unambitious  burgher  amid  the  manifold  interests  of  his  prosperous 
career,  had  he  had  a  happy  home  for  his  brief  hours  of  recreation ;  but 
such  solace  was  denied  him.  There  sat  an  unquiet  spirit  by  his 
hearth  to  embitter  his  repose  and  vex  the  artist's  soul  with  domestic 
discord.  There  surely  can  be  no  worse  infamy  than  that  of  the 
woman  who  goes  down  to  posterity  as  the  evil  genius  of  a  great  man, 
pilloried,  to  all  time,  in  the  light  of  his  fame.  Such  an  evil  notoriety 
is  attached  to  the  memory  of  Lucrezia  del  Fede,  Andrea's  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  15 13,  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  and  whose 
bourgeoise  beauty  is  so  strangely  familiar  to  us  from  his  works.  This 
buxom,  red-haired  dame,  whose  comely  face  so  often  meets  us  under 
the  Madonna's  hood,  is  accused  by  the  chronicler  of  having  caused 
her  husband  to  be  despised  by  his  friends  and  abandoned  by  his 
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cuBtomers,  of  haviDg  hindered  bim  from  assisting  his  father  and  mother, 
of  having  driven  away  his  pupils  bj  Iier  violent  outbreaks,  and  finally, 
after  Bpoiling  bis  career  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  inducing  him  to 
break  faith  with  Francis  I.  in  order  to  return  to  Florence,  of  having 
left  him  in  his  last  hours  t^  die  in  want  and  misery.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  Vasari,  in  his  second  edition,  has  somewhat  modified 
this  strong  invective,  but  tradition  persists  in  taking  the  worst  view 
of  Madonna  Lucrezia's  character.  It  is  at  all  event?  certain  that  the 
pretty  house  in  the  Via  San  Sebastiano  was  anything  but  a  peaceful 
refuge  to  the  poor  painter,  whose  domestic  woes  are  recorded  on  its 
wall,  and  who  had  no  great  firmness  of  purpose  or  strength  of 
character  to  enable  him  to  bear  them.  Andrea  was  an  instance  of 
that  strange,  but  not  infrequent  anomaly,  the  existence  of  the  first 
order  of  genius  without  exercising  any  enuobling  infiuence  on  the 
rest  of  the  character,  but  working  in  the  man  like  a  second  soul, 
guiding  and  directing  him  in  a  certain  set  of  actions,  while  remaining 
quite  extraneous  to  everything  else  in  his  life  and  conduct.  The 
biography  of  the  artist  is  thus  too  often  a  disappointing  study,  and 
we  are  forced  to  turn  back  to  his  works,  in  which  he  has  given  us  the 
best  part  of  himself,  in  order  to  forget  the  failings  and  weaknesses 
that  marred  his  life. 

I  have  said  that  Andrea  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
Florence,  although  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  were  residing  there 
during  great  part  of  bis  active  life.  Tliey,  however,  had  both  too 
much  of  the  dilettante  element,  Da  Vinci  was  too  slow — he  is  said 
to  have  often  given  words  instead  of  deeds — Buonarroti  too  desultory 
in  his  mode  of  work — to  compete  with  Andrea  in  the  practical 
business  of  their  art. 

The  atelier  of  a  master  in  those  days  was  a  great  picture  foctory, 
where  dozens  of  works  were  in  progress  under  the  hands  of  his  appren- 
ticed pupils  at  the  same  time ;  all  executed  &om  his  designs  and  under 
his  direct  superintendence,  allreceiving,  though  in  varying  proportions, 
a  certain  amount  of  his  workmanship,  but  few,  if  any,  the  sole  product 
of  his  own  hand.  These  great  workshops  were  not  called  schools  or 
studies,  but  simply  shops,  and  the  artist  was  a  plain  maestro  di 
bottega,  like  any  hosier  or  haberdasher  of  Via  Calzaioli  or  Porta  Bossa. 
There  was  nothing  fraudulent  in  the  system  of  execution,  for  it  was 
openly  practised  and  fully  recognised,  and  a  customer  who  had  ordered  a 
picture  of  Andrea  might  look  in  any  day  and  see  it  progressing  under 
the  brush  of  lacone  or  Domenico  Puligo,  of  Nannoccio  or  Andrea 
Sguazzella,  and  might  stipulate  that  the  face  of  the  Aladonna  or  the 
drapery  of  the  patron-saint  should  receive  the  last  touches  from  the 
master's  hand.  The  impress  of  the  artist's  genius  was,  however, 
stamped  on  everything  that  left  his  workshop,  and  posterity  has  on  the 
whole  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  system  of  joint  labour,  which 
multiplied  indefinitely  the  great  master's  power  of  production,  and 
raised  the  work  of  his  pupils,  by  the  influence  of  his  presence  and  pre- 
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that  it  opened  the  door  to  much  spurious  imitation  in  later  timea^ 
and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Andrea  deft 
Sarto  than  of  any  other  artist,  as  many  of  the  pictures  passing  under 
his  name  would  do  no  credit  to  the  worst  of  his  scholars. 

We  may  well  believe  that  thesef  coarse  forgeries  were  never  pro- 
duced in  that  busy  studio,  where  his  pupils  were  reduced  to  so  manjr 
sets  of  deft  fingers  guided  by  one  supreme  intelligence,  and  wheie 
we  can  in  fency  see  the  master  with  pale  thoughtful  brow  and  daik 
eyes,  in  his  flat  cap  and  working  blouse  or  doublet,  going  from  eaad 
to  easel,  here  commending,  there  reproving,  or  again  with  a  few 
touches  of  his  magic  brash  producing  in  a  moment  the  effect  that 
the  pupil  had  been  labouring  for  hours  to  attain.  Meantime  some  < 
important  work  rapidly  growing  to  perfection  under  his  own  hand 
would  naturally  form  the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  and  be  the  talk 
of  Florence,  from  the  palace  in  Via  Larga,  to  the  hucksters'  stalls  in 
Mercato  Vecchio. 

Yet  even  in  this  sanctuary  of  art  the  painter  is  not  always  safe 
from  his  domestic  troubles,  and  even  here  will  his  household  fury 
sometimes  pursue  him,  loud-voiced  and  stormy,  to  disgrace  him  before 
the  public  and  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.     They,  we  maj 
be  sure,  are  not  slow  to  point  and  titter  as  they  see  the  master  cower 
before  the  handsome  termagant,  and  take  advantage  of  the  momen- 
tary distraction  to  make  sly  caricatures  of  the  scene  behind  his  back* 
One  of  them,  a  lively  and  inquisitive  young  man,  a  special  object  of 
enmity  to  Madonna  Lucrezia,  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  a  sigmuL 
vengeance  on  her  some  years  later,  when  he  will  write  a  certaira 
chronicle  with  her  failings  unsparingly  detailed  for  the  benefit  t/€ 
posterity.     This  student  is  from  Ai-ezzo,  where  his  family,  as  hi^ 
patronymic  implies,   have   been   famous   potters   (another  instance 
of  the    utilitarian    tendency  of  Kenaissance  art),  and  some  of  the 
vases  made  by  his  grandfather,  another  Giorgio  Vasari,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  collections  of  Florence.     Though  not  nobly  bom,  he  is 
already  high  in  court  favour,  sharing  the  daily  studies  of  the  young 
princes  Ippolito  and  Alessandro,  in  the  former  of  whom  he  will  later 
have  a  friend  and  patron  of  much  help  to  him  in  pushing  his  fortunes. 
An  ambitious  young  man  and  likely  to  succeed,  showing,  too,  mudi 
aptitude  for  art,  though  over-fond  of  doing  too  much  and  too  rapidly, 
and  anxious  to  hit  upon  some  expeditious  method,  some  royal  road 
to  painting,  shorter  than  that  gradual  and  laborious  one  which  Messer 
Andrea  can  show  him.     He  has  previously  been  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo's,  and  will  to  the  last  retain  more  stamp  of  his  teaching  than 
of  that  of  his  present  master,  from  whose  school  indeed  the  sharp 
tongue  and  temper  of  Lucrezia  will  prematurely  drive  him. 

Another  pupil  of  great  promise  will  also  leave  it  before  com- 
pleting his  course,  but  in  his  case  it  is  Andrea's  jealousy  of  his 
talent  (alas  for  human  nature !),  and  consequent  harshness,  that  will 
compel  him  to  leave,  to  become  a  formidable  competitor  and  rival, 
instead  of  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  master.    A  man  of  decided 
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genius,  this  Jacopo  Camicci,  better  kDowD  as  a  Da  Fontormo,  &om 
tbe  place  of  Iiis  birth,  admired  by  fiaphael  and  ^Vfichael  Angelo,  and 
capable  of  great  thiags ;  but  eomewhat  uneettted  in  character,  and 
ever  caught  by  some  new  model  of  style.  He  has  already  had  three 
masters,  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Albertinelli,  and  Da  Vinci,  and,  ductile  aa 
wax,  will  go  through  many  phases,  without  ever  hardening  into  a 
permanent  mould.  Connoisseurs  find  in  bis  works  in  the  Certosa 
examples  of  three  different  manners :  the  first  resembling  that  of 
Andrea,  the  second  indeterminate,  the  third  a  servile  imitation  of 
Albert  Diirer,  A  fourth  would  likewise  exist  had  the  wbitewashere 
spared  his  Deluge  and  Last  Judgment  in  San  Lorenzo,  painted  in 
emulation  of  Buonarroti,  to  leave  to  Florence  an  example  of  the 
energetic  anatomical  style  of  the  Sistine  frescoes. 

Many  other  disciples  sit  at  the  easels  in  Andrea's  workshop :  lacone, 
and  Domenico  Fullgo,  a  pair  who,  despite  much  talent  and  facility, 
have  something  of  tbe  scapegrace  in  their  dispositions,  and  prefer  the 
puisoit  of  pleasure  to  that  of  honour;  and  beside  them  Domenico  Conti, 
the  constant  friend  of  the  master  and  future  heir  of  his  designs,  who 
will  erect  a  monument  to  him  after  his  death.  Messer  Giorgio  Vosari, 
however,  tells  us  that  few  of  these  students  remain  long,  or  can 
stand  for  a  continuance  the  shrewish  temper  of  the  painter's  wife. 

Madonna  Lucrezia,  however,  is  not  always  there  to  rave  and 
Bcold,  but  sometimes  serene  and  placid,  hooded  and  draped  as  model 
for  Our  Lady,  with  some  other  woman's  boy  in  her  arms,  for  she 
herself  is  childless.  The  fair  fury  is  then  tame  enough,  for  she  likes 
welt  to  see  herself  the  central  figure  of  her  husband's  glorious  groups, 
receiving  reverent  homage  from  saints  and  angels.  Woe  betide 
Andrea  should  be  attempt  to  employ  another  model ;  no  other  ideal  of 
female  beauty  than  his  wife's  commonplace  good  looks  is  ever  to  be 
permitted  to  bim,  and  public  and  patrons  must  equally  content 
themselves  with  Lucrezia  as  the  sole  type  of  all  that  is  excellent  and 
lovely  in  woman. 

Other  figures  come  and  go  in  the  busy  painter's  shop,  for  there 
all  the  notabilities  of  Florence  will  frequently  gather  to  see  some 
great  work  before  it  leaves  the  easel.  There  we  may  see  the  courtly 
figure  of  Philip  Strozzi,  with  no  shadow  of  the  future  on  bis  hand- 
some features ;  and  by  his  side,  striplings  yefc,  those  high-spirited  sons, 
all  doomed  to  die  in  exile,  leaving  no  descendants  after  tbe  third 
generation.  There  too,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  train  of  courtiers 
and  companions,  will  come  his  Magnificence  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
Captain  of  Holy  Church,  whom  a  greater  artist  than  Andrea  will  one 
day  pourtray  keeping  guard  over  his  own  sepulchre  in  profoundest 
meditation,  as  though  the  clay  were  waiting  there  for  the  spirit 
to  reanimate  it  and  share  its  doom.  Later  there  will  come,  with  all 
the  state  of  a  prince  temporal  and  spiritual,  id  tbe  purple  and  fine 
linen  of  a  great  churchman,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  virtual  ruler  of 
Florence.  We  know  G-iulio's  face  well,  for  in  Bapbael's  great  picture 
his  bandsome  olive-tioffed  features,  and  subtlv-smiline  dark  eyes,  form 
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a  striking  foil  to  the  blunt  physiognomy  of  bis  kinsman  Leo  X. 
Brought  up  by  his  uncle  Lorenzo,  he,  too,  is  a  discriminating  patron 
of  art  and  literature.  Commissioned  by  him,  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  will  execute  their  masterpieces  in  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
Transfiguration  and  the  monuments  in  San  Lorenzo;  and  by  his  orders 
the  Laurentian  Library  will  be  built,  and  Machiavelli's  history 
written.  His  rule  in  Florence  is  beneficent,  and  he  will  leave  it 
much  regretted  by  his  fellow-citizens  when  he  goes  to  fiome  as 
Clement  VII,  With  him  will  come  his  wards,  the  young  princes 
Ippolito  and  Alessandro,  hereafter  to  be  respectively  Cardinal  and 
Duke,  the  one  with  as  much  vocation  for  the  Church  as  the  other  for 
the  State.  There  is,  already,  smouldering  jealousy  between  these 
two,  which  will  end  hereafter  in  the  tragic  death  of  the  first  by  the 
agency  of  the  second,  to  be  expiated  later  by  his  treacherous  assas- 
sination at  the  hands  of  another  kinsman.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be 
most  curious  to  see  what  their  young  companion  and  friend  is  about^ 
and  will  leave  their  guardian  in  grave  converse  with  the  master,  to 
visit  Messer  Giorgio's  easel. 

Holding  fast  by  the  Cardinal's  hand  we  may  perhaps  see  a  little  girl 
cousin,  whose  serious  dark  eyes  have,  even  in  their  baby  glance,  some- 
thing of  the  subtle  intelligence  of  lier  race.  Look  well  at  the  de- 
corous little  maiden  in  her  prim  brocade,  for  she  will  play  a  great 
part  in  history — ^the  mother  of  three  kings  and  two  feir  queens,  she 
will  herself  rule  the  destinies  of  France  for  many  a  year,  and  will 
never  fail,  whatever  her  political  errors,  in  the  consummate  tact  and 
personal  dignity  required  by  her  high  station.  Of  her  boy  play- 
fellows Catherine  already  prefers  her  cousin,  for  Ippolito  is  handsome 
and  gentle,  while  Alessandro  is  dark-tempered  and  apt  to  be  rough  in 
his  play  with  his  little  sister. 

Catherine  has  another  cousin,  bom  in  the  same  year  as  herself— 
distant  in  blood  but  closely  akin  in  spirit,  whom  she  has  never  seen 
as  yet,  but  whose  policy  will  often  cross  hers  in  the  years  to  come, 
though  they  will  always  address  each  other  as  loving  kinsfolk.  For 
Catherine  will  rather  fevour  those  cousins  by  their  mother's  side — her 
aunt's  sons,  the  Strozzi  brethren,  who  will  hold  high  places  in  her 
kingdom,  and  will  ever  remain  Duke  Cosmo's  implacable  enemies. 

These  are  the  figures  of  the  court ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom 
their  state  and  splendour  are  distasteful — austere-visaged  burghers,  in 
sober  raiment,  who  come  to  look  at  Andrea's  work,  hoping  to  find  it  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Baccio  della  Porta,  brother  of  St.  Mark's,  and  who 
mutter  between  their  teeth  the  predictions  and  denunciations  of  that 
other  fnar,  whose  ashes  not  so  long  ago  strewed  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria.  Brother  artists,  too,  will  come  to  criticise  or  admire, 
Buonarroti,  with  his  rough-hewn  face,  and  that  swaggering  silver- 
smith Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  will  boast  erelong  of  having  slain  the 
Constable  Bourbon  at  the  storming  of  Some. 

To  all,  we  may  be  sure — customers  and  critics,  friends  and  foes — 
Andrea  would   be  courteous  if  not  obsequious,  for  he  was  but  a 
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iimorouB  boqI  and  lived  in  timeB  v^en  enmity  meant  assassination, 
and  he  irho  bad  not  teeth  or  claws  of  his  own  was  apt  to  &I1  a  pre; 
to  those  of  others.  He  had,  however,  a  powerful  friend  and  patron 
in  one  of  that  race,  who,  whatever  their  merits  or  demerits  as  rulers, 
never  failed  to  associate  their  name  with  whatever  was  best  in  the 
artistic  and  literary  culture  of  their  native  city.  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici,  head  of  that  collateral  branch  of  the  family  which  still  sur- 
vives in  NfLples  and  in  Tuscany,  had  no  official  post  under  the  regency 
of  G-iulio,  but  had  nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  government 
of  Florence  in  his  hands,  particularly  during  the  frequent  absences 
of  the  Cardinal  on  missions  connected  with  the  general  interests  of 
the  Church.  His  house  was  on  the  site  of  that  long,  low  palace  op- 
posite Saint  Mark's,  whose  door  is  still  surmounted  by  his  shield  with 
the  six  embossed  spheres,  though  the  Cross  of  Savoy  above  them 
proclaims  its  present  use  as  a  government  office.  Here  Andrea 
painted  with  tdl  secrecy  and  despatch  that  picture  whose  strange 
story  is  told  in  the  gossiping  pages  of  Vasari,  and  which  owes  its 
■existence  to  a  pious  fraud  on  the  part  of  Ottaviano,  in  order  to 
preserve  to  hia  native  city  one  of  its  artiatic  treasures.  For  the  Duke 
of  Mantua  on  going'through  the  Florence  gallery  had  expressed  such 
admiration  of  Kaphael's  portrait  of  Leo  X.  that  the  Cardinal  had 
promised  it  to  him  as  a  present,  and  Ottaviano,  not  approving  of  his 
cousin's  generosity,  had  plotted  to  deceive  both  him  and  the  Duke. 
Sending  for  Andrea  to  his  own  house,  he  commissioned  him  to  produce 
in  all  haste  an  exact  copy  of  Ilaphael's  work,  which,  when  completed, 
was  indistinguishable  &om  the  original,  and  was  sent  to  Mantua  in 
its  place.  There  it  deceived  even  the  practised  eye  of  Giulio  Komano, 
who,  seeing  it  some  years  later,  believed  he  recognised  the  strokes  of 
bis  own  bnish  in  portions  of  the  drapery,  and  was  only  convinced  of 
the  substitution  when  Vasari  gave  him  circumstantial  details  of  the 
way  in  which  it  had  been  effected,  and  even  showed  him  a  secret 
mark  made  by  Andrea  to  identify  his  work.  This  is  the  picture 
actually  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  and  considered  by  many  connois- 
seurs a  finer  work  than  the  original,  from  which  it  now  differs  in  the 
richer  mellowing  it  has  acquired  with  time.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
most  wonderfiil  copy  in  existence,  and  shows  Andrea's  consummate 
mastery  of  the  technical  part  of  bis  art. 

Another  secret  commission  confided  to  Andrea  was  the  execution 
of  a  pictorial  ^tv.  d'esprit  known  as  that  of  the  Impiccati,  whose  wit 
consisted  in  the  portraiture  on  the  walls  of  the  Mercatanzia,  in  Via 
Condotta,  of  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  siege  gibbeted  by  one  foot. 
Such  was  his  fear  of  giving  offence,  that  he  only  undertook  it  on 
condition  of  painting  at  it  by  night,  while  another  affected  to  do  so 
by  day ;  but  his  precautions  were  vain,  for  his  work  betrayed  him,  and 
the  trained  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens  recognised  it  immediately. 

His  visit  to  the  Court  of  France  at  tiie  invitation  of  Francis  I. 
was  his  ruin,  for  though  he  was  treated  there  with  all  honour  and 
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tions  until  she  persuaded  bim  to  abandon  his  undertakings  there^. 
break  faith  with  the  King,  and  return  to  Florence.     Vasari  says  that;^ 
he  would  gladly  have  resumed  his  engagements  when  it  was  too  late^ 
for  he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  get  back  into  the  old  groove  at  home* 
The  palmy  days  of  art  in  Florence  were  drawing  to  a  close,  the  ruling 
&mily — having  lost  its  chief  prop  when  the  power  of  Clement  was 
broken  by   the   sack   of  Eome   in    1527 — had   left   the   city,  andL 
many  of  the  rich  and  influential  patrons  of  art  either  shared  their 
exile,   or  were  in  political  retirement  and  disgrace  at  home.     The 
morose  and  fanatical  Fiagnoni  were  in  power  once  more,  and  were 
gathering  their  strength  for  the  coming  life   and  death  struggle* 
The  ominous  word  plague  was  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  city^ 
and  war  and  &mine  were    to   add  their   horrors   to    those  of  its 
ghastly  ravages.     The  imperial  and  papal   parties  meantime,  m- 
covered   from    their   temporary    collapse    in  Italy,   had   combined 
against  the  republic,  and  on  October  14,  1529,  their  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the   Prince   of  Orange,  began  to   take   up  their 
positions  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  Florence.     The  winter  that 
followed  was  one  of  sore  distress,  combined  with  much  martial  ear- 
thusiasm,  and  in  the  strain  and  agitation  of  the  *great  crisis,  art  and 
artists  were  forgotten.     The  man  who  could  only  handle  brush  and 
pencil,  instead  of  pike  and  matchlock,  was  but  a  useless  mouth  where 
bread  was  scarce  and  mouths  too  many ;  and  when  it  was  rumoured 
that  Andrea  del  Sarto  was  dead,  his  fellow-citizens  were  too  busy  and 
too  troubled  to  take  much  heed.     One  said  he  had  died  of  plague^ 
another  of  hunger,  but  the  exact  circumstances  and  time  seem  neve^ 
to  have  been  ascertained  with  certainty.     In  dire  distress  according  \4> 
the  general  belief,  untended  and  alone,  and  probably  in  consequence  (^^ 
the  mental  suflFering  undergone  by  his  sensitive  and  timorous  nature 
in  the  previous  months  of  tribulation,  the  '  painter  without  errors  * 
died  in  the  year  1530,  in  his  house  in  the  Via  San  Sebastiano,  at  th^ 
age  of  forty-two.    He  is  buried  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  spot,  ir* 
front  of  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Servites,  which  is  adorned 
with  some  of  his  masterpieces. 

His  sphere  of  activity  during  life  was  mainly  compassed  by  the  walls 
of  his  native  city,  where  he  still  lives  in  his  works,  and  in  the  memory 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Fame  seems  nowhere  so  personal  and  familiar 
as  in  Florence,  where  every  playful  epithet  and  fond  inflection  of  the 
tender  Tuscan  tongue,  seemingly  fugitive  as  the  wave-print  on  the 
sands,  has  been  petrified  in  history,  like  the  fossil  ripple  on  the 
rock.  Who  would  not  prefer  the  homely  diminutive  by  which  every 
beggar  in  Florence  still  claims  the  peasant  boy  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury as  *  our  Donatello,'  to  the  most  pompous  epitaph  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ?  Could  any  prince  confer  a  title  so  proud  in  its  humility, 
so  ennobling  of  its  commonplace  associations,  as  that  of  the  tailor's 
son  known  to  all  lands  and  to  all  time  by  his  father's  lowly  trade  ? 
Nowhere,  even  in  Italy,  does  the  past  of  history  seem  so  near  and 
80  tangible  as  in  the  Tuscan  capital,  itself  the   monument  of  its 
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departed  heroes.  Rome  is  too  vast  a  necropolis  for  memory  to  disen- 
tangle any  one  set  of  associations  from  the  phantom  hosts  thut  haunt 
her  stately  ruins;  Naples,  too  glorified  in  living  beauty  to  admit, 
while  gazing  on  it,  a  thought  save  of  the  present ;  Venice,  too  pathe- 
tically discrowned  in  her  widowed  mourning,  for  the  records  of  her 
past  glories  to  seem  aught  save  a  bitter  mockery  of  ber  actual  decay. 
But  in  Florence  no  abrupt  gulf  seems  to  separate  tradition  from 
reality,  and  amid  many  changes  much  of  the  pant  still  remains.  She 
has  indeed  lost  her  girdle  of  mediaeval  strength,  and  aeee  a  stony 
leprosy  of  new  masonry  spreading  towards  ber  gates,  but  hol<^ 
intact  in  her  inmost  heart  precious  relics  as  yet  spared  by  modem  in- 
novation to  old  associations,  and  is  in  essentials  little  changed  since 
the  days  when  her  princes  were  poets,  and  her  populace  connoisseurs. 
We  still  cross  the  river  by  Orcagna's  bridge  and  leave  the  city  by 
Orcagna's  gate — still  see  the  pulpit  where  Savonarola  preached,  the 
cell  where  Cosmo  prayed,  the  stone  on  which  Dante  sat  in  meditation 
— and  still  look  from  the  tower  defended  by  Buonarroti  to  the  villa 
where  Boccaccio  laid  bis  romance,  across  the  narrow  circuit  so  thrice 
hallowed  by  art,  by  patriotism,  and  by  religion. 

Within  that  circuit  aie  still  contained  all  Andrea's  best  works, 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  bis  reputation  abroad  is  scarcely  as 
great  as  he  deserves,  and  that  the  traveller  visiting  Florence  for  the 
first  time  is  often  surprised  to  find  how  high  a  place  he  holds  among 
the  great  colour-poets  of  his  day.  In  the  city  or  its  immediate 
vicinity  are  all  his  frescoes,  and  in  this  branch  of  bis  art  he  ranks 
second  to  none.  Vasari  says  that '  be  showed  the  manner  of  painting 
in  fresco  with  perfect  union,  and  without  retouching  much  on  the 
dry  plaster,  so  that  all  bis  works  appear  as  if  completed  in  one  day,* 
In  his  fresco  of  the  '  Last  Supper '  in  the  monastery  of  San  Salvi, 
outside  the  wallii  of  Florence,  the  colours  have  the  strength  and  depth 
of  oil.  This  work  saved  the  monastery  in  1 529,  when  the  patriotic 
citizens  decreed  the  demolition  of  all  suburban  buildings  calculated 
to  give  shelter  to  the  enemy  in  his  approaches  to  the  walls.  Many 
beautiful  and  interesting  monuments  were  sacrificed,  but  the  party 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  destruction  outside  the  Porta  alia  Croce 
stayed  their  hands  at  the  sight  of  Andrea's  fresco,  and  spared  the 
monastery  for  its  sake.  The  Triumph  of  Csesar,  painted,  by  order  of 
Leo  X,,  on  the  walls  of  the  villa  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  the  Life  of  St. 
John  at  the  Scalzo,  and  of  the  Madonna  and  St.  Philip  Benizi  at 
the  Santissima  Annunziata,  are  among  his  principal  works  in  fresco  ; 
but  his  masterpiece  is  the  lunette  over  a  door  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
latter  church,  where  he  has  painted  the  '  Repose  in  Egypt ;'  and  if  we 
compare  the  impressive  force  of  the  treatment  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  celebrity  of  this  famous 
group.  It  tells  its  story,  not  by  Oriental  landscape  or  conventional 
accessories  of  travel,  but  by  the  abandon  of  weariness  and  rest  in  the 
expression  and  attitudes  of  tbe  figures.     St.  Joseph,  reading  irom 
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takes  its  name  ;  while  the  Madonna,  sunk  on  the  road  in  utter  kss 
tude,  looks  towards  the  spectator  with  an  expression  of  abnost  stup 
fied  fatigue,  that  touches  Lucrezia's  familiar  features  with  a  suhlin 
pathos.  The  vigorous  and  splendid  boy  in  her  arms  alone  seems  fr« 
and  full  of  life,  as  if  his  companions  Had  allowed  him  to  feel  none  < 
the  weariness  of  the  way. 

Vasari  specially  praises  Andrea  for  his  chiaroscuro,  and  for  h 
mastery  of  the  art  of  giving  relief  by  subtle  gradation  of  tone,  instei 
of  heaviness  of  shadow,  so  that  his  figures  seem  to  stand,  not  on 
mere  painted  surface,  but  on  a  background  of  liquid  atmosphere.  ] 
a  shadowed  clearness  as  of  twilight  we  see  his  solemn  group  of  sain 
disputing  on  the  Trinity,  and  seem  to  listen  to  their  superhunu 
counsels  as  we  gaze  on  the  rapt  earnestness  of  their  faces,  while  tl 
grave  harmony  of  tone  has  no  note  of  discord  with  the  sublimity 
the  subject.  In  the  foreground  of  this  picture  is  a  kneeling  fema 
figure  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  which  as  a  piece  of  flei 
treatment  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  the  works  of  any  painter,  ar 
more  nearly  approaches  to  antique  marble.  Here,  as  in  Gree 
sculpture,  the  appearance  of  the  softness  and  suppleness  of  nature 
given  by  almost  insensible  gradation  of  relief,  without  the  exa| 
geration  of  a  single  muscle;  outline  is  distinct  yet  intangibl 
and  we  seem  rather  to  feel  than  see  the  tender  modelling  of  the  fon 
As  Andrea  scarcely  ever  painted  a  figure  even  partially  undrap( 
like  this,  it  is  the  more  valuable  as  a  proof  that  he  refrained  n 
from  incapacity,  but  from  a  sense  that  such  treatment  would  ha^ 
been  out  of  keeping  with  his  subjects ;  in  fact,  from  that  cal 
artistic  self-control,  so  wanting  in  Michael  Angelo,  who  because  ] 
had  studied  anatomy  could  not  bear  to  disguise  a  single  muscle. 

In  the  room  adjoining  that  which  contains  the  *  Dispute '  is 
small  Annimciation  by  Andrea,  which  seems  painted  with  a  bru 
dipped  in  flame ;  yet  while  colour  is  here  raised  to  the  highest  poi 
of  burning  purity,  we  can  as  little  call  it  glaring  as  the  sunset  s; 
which  seems  to  open  to  our  view  the  shadowless  fires  of  heav 
itself.  It  is  a  long  panel,  on  which  the  two  figures — robed  the  o 
in  roseate  orange,  the  other  in  ethereal  crimson — are  divided  by 
flood  of  golden  light  veiling  the  landscape  in  a  luminous  haze,  wh 
a  *  heavy  curtain  falling  at  each  side  frames  the  celestial  vision  in 
mass  of  neutral  tint,  like  the  tone  of  an  evening  cloud  against  t 
sunset  which  has  forsaken  it. 

The  Pitti  contains  a  great  number  of  other  works  by  Andrea- 
Holy  Family,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  two  large  Assumptions,  a 
several  portraits  of  himself,  one  of  them  taken  with  his  wife,  in  t 
act  of  showing  her  a  letter,  with  a  pleading  expression,  while  s 
looks  towards  the  spectator  with  an  immovable  look  of  resolve  on  1 
handsome  features.  In  the  same  gallery  is  the  beautiful  St.  Jol 
which  has  just  been  the  subject  of  an  interesting  experiment,  havi: 
imdergone  the  process  of  cleaning,  newly  invented  in  Italy,  by  whi 
the  critics  say  it  is  restored  to  the  brilliant  freshness  of  colour 
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which  it  left  the  painter's  easel.  Andrea  is  represented  in  the 
Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  by  his  Madonna  of  St.  Francis,  or  of  the 
Harpies,  as  it  is  called  from  a  bas-ielief  in  the  foreground,  painted 
originally  for  the  Franciscan  nuns  of  the  convent  in  Via  Pentolini,  and 
sold  by  them  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
Grand  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  on  condition  of  having  their 
church  rebuilt.  This  majestic  group  consists  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  raised  on  a  pedestal,  with  SS.  John  and.  Francis  below.  The 
figures  stand  out  io  a  clear  gloom  like  that  of  a  cathedral  aisle,  and 
the  whole  seems  painted  in  the  neutral  greys  of  a  wild  pigeon's  plumage, 
save  where  a  rich  mass  of  crimson  drapery  in  the  foreground  strikes 
the  key-note  of  the  chord  of  colour,  and  unites  it  into  a  grand  and 
simple  harmony. 

The  group  of  Four  Saints  by  Andrea,  in  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti,  has  the  glow  of  a  painted  window,  and  rivals  the  Venetian  Bchool 
in  its  depth  of  colouring.  The  art  with  which  conflicting  shades  of 
red — pure  flame  colour  and  the  fullest  damask  crimson — are  so 
arranged  as  to  harmonise  with,  instead  of  destroying,  each  other,  is  in 
itself  a  study,  while  we  have  abo  an  example  of  that  use  of  neutral 
colour  in  which  this  master  was  unrivalled,  introducing  it  in  ail  grad- 
ations, from  pale  pearly  ash  to  dense  sullen  smoke  hue,  to  contrast 
and  modify  his  other  colours,  always  with  consummate  effect. 

It  is  in  these  great  works — not  in  bis  domestic  weakness  or  political 
timidity — that  we  find  the  true  life  of  the  artist;  and  on  glowing 
panel  and  frescoed  wall  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  that 
infirmity  of  purpose  which  marred  bis  character  as  an  individual. 
Amid  these  creations  of  his  genius  we  may  be  sure  he  could  find  a 
refuge  in  his  lifetime  from  the  sting  of  domestic  annoyance,  or  the 
pressure  of  public  calamity  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed,  while  gazing  on 
them,  to  forget  the  hen-pecked  husband  of  Lucrezia,  the  ungrateful 
protige  of  Francis,  and  think  only  of  what  has  survived  while  these 
have  passed  away— the  grand  conceptions  and  faultless  skill  in 
ezecutioa  of  *  Andrea  senza  errori,' 

E.  M.  Clehke. 


The  Lament  of  Libanius.^ 


Coffito,  ergo  mm  periturus. 

Nimium  vobis  Humana  propago 
Visa  potens,  Superi,  propria  hseo  si  dona  fnissent. 

Two  things  I  view  with  ever  keen  surprise — 

Enduring  Nature  and  Mankind  that  dies. 

The  quenchless  lamps  that  nightly  radiance  strew 

See  not  their  light  and  know  not  what  they  do  : 

Streams  in  unhasting  and  unresting  flow 

Make  joyless  sport, — yet  change  to  envious  woe 

Our  envied  mirth  :  the  everlasting  hills, 

like  giant  mummies,  feign  to  mock  our  ills ; — 

They  counterfeit  to  see,  with  sightless  eye. 

Our  pigmy  generations  live  and  die : 

While  we,  alas,  though  fashioned  in  the  womb, 

Cast  longing  gaze  beyond  our  night  of  doom 

To  that  eternal  dawn  unshadowed  by  the  tomb. 
We  gaze,  we  strain  our  eyes,  we  seem  to  see 
That — ^barren  hills  are  less  and  more  than  we ! 

To  think,  like  Man,  and  yet,  like  Nature,  to  abide, — 

This  double  boon  to  Man  and  Nature  is  denied  ; 

This  boon  the  Crods  enjoy  and  give  to  none  beside. 

Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 


*  Libanias,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  later  Pagans,  was  the  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  He  was  therefore  in,  yet  not  of,  a  more  or 
less  Christian  society,  whose  morality  he  practised,  but  whose  faith  and  hope  he 
did  not  share.  Some  readers  will  feel  an  historical,  if  not  a  personal,  interest  in 
reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  dreary  sense  of  isolation  and  on  the  restless  murmur- 
ings  akin  to  those  contained  in  this  Lament,  to  which  such  a  man  with  such 
sxuToundings  was  assuredly  not  a  stranger. 
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Ireland  and  England, 

WE  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  since  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land were  ruled  by  one  sovereign  more  favourable  than  the 
present,  to  anj  reasonable  and  well  conaidered  scheme  for  the  bene- 
fit and  advancement  of  Ireland.  This  arises  from  many  convergent 
causes.  History  has  laboured  and  not  wholly  in  vain,  to  show  us  in 
its  true  light  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  which  for  some  six  hundred 
years  that  unhappy  island  became  the  victim.  We  feel  that  we  owe 
her  a  signal  reparation.  We  are  not  carefiil  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  our  ancestors  in  this  matter,  nay,  there  is  some  risk  that  in  the 
sincerity  of  our  repentance,  we  may  do  less  than  justice  to  the  English 
side  of  the  question.  All  our  predispositions  are  against  ourselves. 
We  put  Ireland  in  the  scale,  weigh  her  against  Scotl^d,  and  ask  why 
it  is  that  wounds  so  deep  and  envenomed  have  been  entirely  healed 
in  the  one  case,  and  scarcely  even  cicatriced  in  the  other.  What 
ought  to  have  been  the  pacification  of  Ireland  should,  according  to 
dates,  have  preceded  by  fifty  years  the  pacification  of  Scotland  ;  but 
Scotland  has  been  one  with  England  for  at  least  a  century,  while  as 
to  Ireland  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  question  whether  she 
should  be  united  to  us  at  all.  With  every  desire  to  take  as  much  of 
the  failure  as  is  reasonably  possible  upon  ourselves,  we  cannot  fairly 
throw  the  blame  upon  our  own  Parliament  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Catholic  emancipation,  the  establishment  of  education  for  the  poor,  far 
in  advance  of  anything  that  was  done  at  that  time  for  England,  the  grant 
toMaynooth,  the  undenominational  colleges,  the  abolition  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  Ireland,  the  Bill  giving  compensation  to 
small  tenants  in  case  of  eviction,  the  Bill  for  intermediate  education, 
and  the  Bill  of  this  Session  for  placing  Catholics  in  a  still  better 
position  as  regards  university  training,  bear  witness  at  least  to  the 
sincere  desire  of  both  parties  in  the  State  to  do  real  though  tardy 
justice  to  the  claims  of  Ireland.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  desire,  though 
we  believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  genuine  among  the  best  minds  of  both 
parties,  the  resiilt  of  sentiment  alone.  As  things  stand,  the  support 
of  the  extreme  Irish  party  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
either  side.  A  little  temper,  a  little  tact,  a  little  consideration  for 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  others,  are  all,  as  it  would  seem,  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  for  Ireland  every  benefit  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  legislation  to  bestow.  By  what  inexplicable  fatality  does  it 
come  to  pass  that  Ireland  delights  to  select  as  her  leaders  men  who 
seem  bom  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  stand  between  her  and  the 
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back  the  hand  that  is  stretched  forth  in  all  good  will  to  raise  and  t 
help  her  ? 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  desperate'  conflict  of  parties  in  which,  s 
many  believe,  is  involved  the  future  destiny  of  this  country.  On 
would  suppose  that  those  who  may  very  likely  hold  the  balance  b€ 
tween  the  competitors  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  and  have,  an 
yet,  so  strangely  have  the  Irish  managed  matters  that  they  have  coe 
trived  to  make  themselves  equally  impossible  to  both  parties.  Caw 
fiilly  avoiding  anything  that  either  party  could  by  any  possibilit 
grant,  they  have  contrived  to  fix  on  demands  which  one  would  thin! 
devised  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  an  end  to  any  thought  € 
doing  anything  whatever  for  the  good  of  Ireland. 

What  then  is  it  that  Ireland  desires,  and  what  would  she  accept  a 
a  satisfaction  for  her  long  account  of  wrongs  and  miseries?  Of  cotm 
the  answer  that  those  members  who  feel  themselves  called  upon  \k 
fight  this  battle  would  make  is  the  repeal  of  the  union.  Certainlj 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Irish  members  who  put  forth  this  claim  il 
the  union  is  not  as  odious  to  us  as  it  is  to  them.  When  we  consider 
the  deplorable  loss  of  the  public  time,  and  the  discredit  which  tk 
systematic  culture  of  the  arts  of  delay  has  cast  over  all  the  proceeding! 
of  the  last  two  Sessions  of  Parliament,  we  must  admit  that  anythi^ 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  would  be  gladly  submitted  to  if  by  thia 
or  by  any  other  means  we  could  recover  the  power  we  once  possessed 
of  fully  and  fairly  discussing  our  most  interesting  affairs,  or  legialit- 
ing  for  our  most  pressing  wants,  or  checking  the  tendency  whiA 
exists  among  English  members  to  imitate  the  example  set  by  IrUi 
members  in  matters  not  relating  to  Ireland.  But  just  as  strongly  ai 
the  extreme  Irish  party  plead  for  this  concession  does  the  march  ol 
science  plead  against  it.  If  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  eighty  yean 
ago  to  have  two  parliaments  sitting  so  close  to  each  other,  how  greaflj 
is  the  argument  strengthened  by  the  railway  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, which  have  made  communication  between  the  two  countritf 
instantaneous,  and  have  reduced  the  journey  from  London  to  Dublin 
to  a  short  day  or  night.  The  Irish  demand  is,  as  those  who  make  li 
well  know,  an  impossibility,  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  it  i 
made  and  persevered  in.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  wish 
even  if  there  were  the  power,  to  carry  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  J 
is  desired  by  the  educated  Irish  themselves,  and  we  regard  it  simpl] 
as  a  catchword  by  which  the  old  feeling  of  animosity  to  England  ma] 
be  most  readily  perpetuated. 

There  is  no  chance  of  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  unioi 
being  either  conceded  or  given  up,  but  the  determination  to  kee] 
open  this  sore  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  Irish  leaders  froi 
pressing  on  the  attention  of  Parliament  other  demands  quite  incoD 
sistent  with  its  continuance.  Many  evils  might  undoubtedly  follo^ 
from  the  repeal  of  the  union,  but  some  advantages  might,  we  shoul 
have  supposed,  accrue.  Among  these  we  should  have  thought  woul 
have  been  included  the  fact  that  we  should,  at  any  rate,  be  free  froi 
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the  embarraGemeDts  of  Irish  finance,  and  from  the  difficultiee  and  the 
discredit  of  purely  Irish  legislation.  This  is  an  entire  mistake,  and 
if  any  one  doubts  it  let  him  read  and  ponder  the  proposal  that  has 
just  been  Bubmitted,  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century '  of  last  month,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  Ireland,  we  are  told  in  that 
production,  wants  no  alms  from  the  English  Government ;  she  only 
asks  justice,  and  the  freedom  to  develop  her  own  resources  in  her  own 
way.  Every  Irishman  has,  we  are  told,  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  is,  not  only  to  pursue  these  natural 
objects  of  desire  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  which  sense 
these  words  have  hitherto  been  understood,  but  that  the  State  is 
bound  to  provide  them  with  all  these  good  things — life,  liberty,  and 
happiness — at  its  own  proper  costs  and  chaises.  This  proposition 
being  assumed  as  too  clear  for  argument,  all  the  rest  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Life  cannot  be  had  without  food,  food  cannot  be 
had  without  land,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  cannot  exist  for  an 
Irishman  anywhere  except  in  Ireland.  These  simple  and  self-evident 
maxims  dispose  of  the  whole  case.  The  duty  of  England  becomes 
alarmingly  plain.  She  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  reverse  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years. 

The  proposal,  stripped  of  all  ambiguity,  la  to  abolish  landlordism 
and  make  the  cultlvatxirs  the  masters  of  the  soil.  The  State  is  to 
take  over  the  land,  giving  the  present  proprietors  compensation. 
The  sum  which  would  be  required  to  absolutely  extirpate  tie  race  of 
country  gentlemen  from  Ireland  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  It  is  very  considerately  observed  that  all  this  will  not  be 
wanted  at  once.  But  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  stopped 
by  trifles,  and  this  is  the  sum  that  England  and  Scotland  (for  Ireland 
has  been,  we  imagine,  too  much  hampered  in  her  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness to  be  called  upon  for  any  further  contribution)  have  to  provide. 
The  transaction  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather  a  threatening  aspect, 
but  let  no  one  be  afraid ;  England  and  Scotland  are  to  get  every 
farthing  of  their  two  hundred  and  fifl^y  millions  back  again.  The 
Irish  peasants  are  intolerant  of  landlordism,  but  they  are  quite  sure 
to  pay  what  they  owe  to  the  State.  They  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
paying  to  families  which  have  been  settled  in  the  country  for 
hundreds  of  years,  but  they  will,  however  much  it  may  interfere 
with  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  pay  the  full  price  of  their  land  to 
the  rich  and  alien  Government  of  Great  Britain,  which,  they  will 
be  told,  does  not  want  the  money  nearly  as  much  as  they  do.  Of  course 
we  shoidd  never  hear,  under  this  arrangement,  of  the  hardship  of 
wringing  from  the  poor  cottier  the  bread  of  his  wife  and  children 
in  order  to  satiate  the  greed  and  gorge  the  unfeeling  avarice  of 
an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Of  course,  also,  these 
t«naatB,  whose  pursuit  of  happiness  is  so  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
melancholy  and  shameful  necessity  of  paying  rent,  will  find  them- 
selves perfectly   able   to  pay   the  principal  by   instalments  as  well 
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also  assume,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  there  will  be  no  motio 
in  Parliament  by  patriotic  Irish  members,  especially  as  the  time 
election  draws  near,  for  the  remission  of  a  debt  which  they  fi; 
it  so  very  disagreeable  to  pay.  There  are  in  a  thickly-peopl 
country  two  elements  which  go  to  mak6  up  the  price  of  land ;  o 
is  its  use  as  an  instrument  of  culture,  the  other  the  enhanceme 
of  its  price  as  being  a  monopolised  article ;  and  we  are  to  expect  th 
the  Irish  peasant  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  capitalised  pri 
as  well  as  the  interest  due  on  the  sum  of  both.  It  might  ha 
occurred  even  to  the  ardent  patriot  who  has  broached  this  scheme,  th 
to  buy  out  all  the  men  of  capital  in  the  country  and  to  transfer  the 
possessions  to  persons  having  nothing,  and  burthened  with  a  de 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  they  should  ever  pay,  is  not  exactly  t 
way  to  invite  or  to  retain  in  Ireland  that  capital,  too  much  of  whi- 
she  has  never  been  accused  of  possessing.  It  is  curious  to  obser 
that  this  plan  is  not  proposed  as  a  substitute  for,  but  as  a  concomita 
of,  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  so  that  one  of  the  conditions  prelimina 
to  this  promising  experiment  is  that  the  whole  landed  property 
Ireland  is  to  change  hands,  and  another  that  the  new  Irish  Parliame 
is  to  commence  its  operations  with  almost  all  the  men  of  independe 
fortune  forcibly  expelled  from  it,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  ai 
taxes  from  the  occupants  of  the  soil  postponed  to  the  payment  of  ti 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  We  can  imagine  (for  is  it  not  in  print 
the  proposal  to  invite  England  and  Scotland  to  lend  to  a  destitu 
peasantry  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  with  the  name  of  a  meml 
of  Parliament  appended  thereto ;  but  that  this  should  be  propos 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union  seems  almost  beyond  t 
limits  of  possibility. 

The  time  seems  to  have  fully  arrived  when  some  clear  and  c 
finite  line  of  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland  should  be  adopted  a: 
persevered  in.  It  was  very  natural  and  very  excusable  to  say,  I 
us  do  all  the  good  we  can  and  trust  to  time  and  patience  for  t 
rest.  But  things  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  will  be  n 
cessary  to  take  and  act  upon  some  very  clear  and  decided  resol 
tion.  We  might  have  gone  on  for  a  while  longing  and  hoping  \ 
better  things  if  we  had  not  found  ourselves  involved  in  difficult 
which,  so  far  from  diminishing,  seem  to  increase  with  the  lapse 
time.  A  plan  has  been  hit  upon  which  dispenses  with  all  the  int 
lectual,  or  quasi-intellectual,  qualities  which  have  hitherto  be 
considered  necessary  even  for  the  low  and  grovelling  tactics  of  o 
struction.  Just  as  in  the  arts,  manual  dexterity  is  superseded 
machinery,  so  in  the  tactics  of  obstruction,  it  was  at  first  suppos 
that  the  obstructor  must  at  least  have  the  faculty  of  fluent  a: 
relevant  speech.  This  is,  however,  quite  a  superannuated  idea  ;  a 
we  now  exult  in  the  disco^'ery,  for  which  we  believe  we  are  indebted 
Mr.  Biggar,  that  business  may  be  quite  as  efficiently  delayed  by  readi: 
blue  books  as  by  speaking.  Another  discovery,  for  which  we  belie 
we  are  indebted  to  the  same  fruitful  source,  is,  that  in  order  to  impe 
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there  is  no  necessity  to  be  audible,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may,  by  good  management,  be  detained  a  whole  evening  by  an  oration 
or  a  lecture  of  which  it  does  not  hear  a  word.  There  seems  to  be 
room  for  only  one  further  improvement ;  that  is,  that  it  Bhall  be 
enough  for  the  speaker,  so  called  by  courtesy,  to  stand  up  without  ad- 
dressing the  House  at  all,  and  then  the  triumph  of  misrule  aud  disorder 
will  be  complete.  We  ought  in  fairness  to  add  that  Grcecia  capta 
ferum,  victoreTn  cepit.  Ireland  has  inoculated  England,  and  arts 
which  a  little  while  ago  were  considered  as  purely  Hibernian  are 
now  rapidly  coming  into  vogue  aa  a  part  of  English  tectics. 

Are  we  then  to  yield  to  these  shameful  tactics  which  inflict  almost 
as  much  disgrace  on  those  who  submit  tamely  to  them  as  to  those 
who  invent  and  practise  them  ?  The  idea  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  rules,  however 
stringent ;  for  those  rules  would  give  rise  to  an  excuse  for  endless  dis- 
cussion, whenever  they  were  to  be  applied,  as  to  whether  the  case  was 
within  them  or  no,  and  thus  stimulate  the  very  evil  which  they  were 
intended  to  prevent.  There  is,  we  fear,  no  means  of  correcting  this 
gross  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  free  speech  except  by  abridging  the 
rights  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Somewhere,  probably  in 
the  speaker,  must  be  vested  a  power  which  must  be  implicitly  obeyed 
without  defence  or  explanation  of  any  kind.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  shall  exist  as  it  is  now,  hut  whether 
by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  its  most  ancient  and  valuable  privileges  it 
can  preserve  the  rest.  The  remedy  will  doubtless  be  sought  and 
found,  but  most  assuredly  it  will  not  consist  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  few  members  to  disgrace  the  House 
of  Commons.  To  bend  them  to  their  purposes  is  not  in  their  power, 
unless  the  House  will  consent  to  make  itself  accessory  to  the  crime. 
Whatever  mischief  obstruction  may  do,  it  will  assuredly  not  effect 
the  repeal  of  the  Union. 

Putting  aside  the  proposals  which  we  are  favoured  with  from 
Ireland — the  extermination  of  the  present  race  of  landed  proprietors 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Union — is  there  nothing  which  can  be  done  by 
Parliament  for  her  advantage  ?  Will  nothing  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  our  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  but 
moonstruck  folly  and  stolid  obstruction  ?  We  should  he  sorry  to 
think  so. 

Were  the  office  ofLord-Lieutenant  a  mere  piece  of  useless  frippery, 
a  waste  of  so  much  public  money  and  nothing  more,  we  might  pa^on 
a  solecism  which  logically  it  is  impossible  to  defend.  But  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  is  something  much  more  than  what  one  might  at  first 
be  inclined  to  consider  it — a  superannuated  job.  It  is  the  standing 
memorial  of  a  conquest,  the  evil  memories  of  which  seven  hundred 
years  of  possession  have  been  unable  to  blot  out.  It  marks  Ireland, 
and  every  reflecting  Irishman  must  feel  it  as  something  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  part  of  our  administratioD.    It  is  rich  in  the  memories 
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of  all  that  we  should  wish  to  remember.  It  is  a  standing  memonal) 
of  evil  times  and  of  evil  actions.  The  Lord-Lieutenancy,  which  in  tl 
tyrannical  hands  of  Strafford  was  little  short  of  an  absolute  despot 
has  sunk  now  to  a  pageant  which  exists  for  no  better  purpose  tha^ 
to  perpetuate  senseless  pomp  and  to  give  an  excuse  for  the  nselar^ 
expenditure  of  public  money.  A  Colonial  Governor  with  his  Parli»* 
ment  and  his  young  community  which  looks  up  to  him  for  comud 
and  advice  is  a  Prince  in  comparison  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  tk. 
present  da}'.  The  office  seems  to  exist  for  no  better  purpose  thift 
the  support  of  the  shopkeepers  of  Dublin.  To  the  nobility  of  Lrdaal 
8uch  an  office  placed  over  them  must  be  anything  but  agreeaUeii 
They  are  placed  under  a  peer  often  of  inferior  rank  to  themselvei^ 
and  who  is  practically  the  subordinate  of  the  Irish  Secretary  who  doei 
not  always  enjoy  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  John  Eussell  did  m 
one  occasion  propose  to  abolish  the  office,  but  gave  up  the  notion  (M 
a  suggestion  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  in  the  case  of  i 
rebellion  there  would  be  no  one  to  give  orders.  The  telegraph  and 
the  railway  have  at  any  rate  cleared  away  this  difficulty,  whatever  it 
was  worth,  and  made  it  quite  certain  that  in  the  event  of  a  rebellioi 
we  shall  not  lack  either  soldiers  or  commanders.  The  long  and  un- 
varied succession  of  fiedlures  which  have  hitherto  attended  eveiy 
attempt  to  knit  together  the  hearts  and  affections  of  two  races,  whi(i 
ought  to  be  as  closely  united  in  feeling  as  they  are  by  geographifiai 
position,  warn  us  not  to  be  over-sanguine  of  success.  But  it  is  vwy 
difficult,  when  one  is  conscious  of  the  most  sincere  desire  to  meet  in 
every  possible  way  the  wishes  of  a  race  to  whom  we  are  indissolubly 
bound,  to  acquiesce  in  the  belief  that  the  effort  is  vain  and  thethiiff 
impossible.  At  any  rate  we  should  not  sit  down  in  despair  till  we 
have  exhausted  every  means  in  our  power,  and  that  we  cannot  say  ire 
have  yet  done. 

We  are  also  bound  to  admit  that,  considering  her  size  and  her 
importance,  Ireland  has  received  but  a  scanty  share  of  royal  and 
political  patronage.    The  residence  of  the  Queen  in  Scotland  has 
entirely  eradicated  old  jealousies  and  disputes,  and  made  the  two 
parts  of  the  Island  one  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes.     Why 
should  we  despair  of  the  effects  of  a  similar  treatment,  when  applied 
to  a  race  so  sociable  and  so  susceptible  to  all  kindly  influences  as  tiie 
Irish?     A  hundred  years  ago  tlie  Duke  of  Eutland  was  sent  over  to 
cbdnk  the  Irish  into  good  humour.    Times  and  manners  have  changed, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  good  humour  and  kindness, 
without  the  drinking,  might,  if  exercised  by  some  prominent  member 
of  the  Eoyal  family,  produce  the  happiest  results.     At  any  rate,  when 
we  consider  how  great  an  effect  may  be  produced  on  a  sensitive 
and  quick-witted  people,  by  the  wish  to  conciliate  their  goodwill  and 
affection,  we  are  inexcusable  for  not  having  long  ago  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  still  more  inexcusable  if  we  leave  it  untried  now.    If  the 
affection  of  the  Irish  people  is  worth  having,  it  is  surely  worth  seek- 
ing ;  and  we  can  imagine  no  service  more  acceptable  to  the  country, 
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more  useful  to  the  nation,  and  more  honourable  to  himself,  than  that 
which  might  be  rendered  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Qneen,  who  should 
deTot«  his  best  energies  to  the  grateful  and,  we  believe,  by  no  means 
difficult  task  of  winning  to  the  Royal  family  of  England  the  affec- 
tions of  a  people  whom  we  believe  nothing  but  systematic  neglect 
could  have  estranged. 

Another  complaint  which  may  justly  be  made  on  behalf  of  Ire- 
land is  that  Bhe  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  patronage-  We  do  not  think  that  Ireland  has  had 
her  fair  share  in  the  allocation  of  public  establishments.  In  a 
rich  country  these  things  are  hardly  felt,  in  a  poor  one  they  are 
regarded  as  great  benefits,  jyothing  that  tends  to  break  the  mono- 
tony of  Irish  life  and  Irish  employment  can  be  wisely  neglected. 
There  is  one  grievance  which  Ireland  shares  in  common  with  the  two 
other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  she  may  be  said  to 
be  in  some  degree  at  least  the  author,  that  is  the  impossibility  which 
she  shares  in  common  with  England  and  Scotland  of  passing  the 
most  necessary  bills  through  Parliament.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Valuation  Bill,  a  measure  which  from  its  importance,  and  its  obvious 
necessity  and  justice,  would  long  ago  have  commanded  the  assent  of 
any  legislature  in  the  world  except  our  own.  It  may  be  said,  *  Phy- 
sician, heal  thyself.'  Give  up  the  inveterate  habit  of  obstruction,  and 
you  as  well  as  Ireland  shall  benefit  by  the  reformation.  This  may  be 
very  true  and  very  telling  in  the  month  of  a  smart  debater,  but,  after 
all,  mankind  are  not  to  he  governed  by  epigrams,  nor  is  an  exposure  of 
the  reason  why  work  is  not  done  in  itself  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not 
doing  it.  We  ought  to  he  able  to  govern  by  the  means  which  the 
Constitution  places  at  our  disposal,  and  the  fact  that  one  part  of  the 
machine  refuses  to  work,  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  our  work  undone, 
but  only  an  incentive  to  find  some  other  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  a 
melancholy,  but  an  undoubted,  fact,  that  a  certain  number  of  members 
of  Parliament  have  openly  adopted  the  idea,  not  only  that  their  duty 
consists  in  doing  nothing  themselves  towards  discharging  the  office 
of  a  legislature,  but  that  they  are  bound  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts 
in  order  to  make  thone  who  are  willing  to  work  as  useless  as  they  are. 
As  we  have  no  means  of  getting  rid  at  once  of  persons  who  take  so 
singular  a  view  of  the  office  which  they  hold,  the  only  thing  that 
occurs  to  U3  is  to  find  some  one  who  will  do  the  duty  for  them.  As 
these  tactics  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  Parliament  to  dischaf^ 
its  duties,  and  as  those  duties  cannot  be  left  permanently  undis- 
charged, we  must  find  some  other  body  to  do  the  work.  There  must 
be  a  division  of  labour,  and  as  we  are  to  have  one  Parliament  which 
is  to  do  little  else  except  talk,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
work,  we  must  invent  some  inferior  machine  which  may  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  New  Zealanders  have  two  generals,  one  to  act  and  the  other 
to  talk,  and  we  cannot,  we  fear,  do  better  than  follow  their  example. 
We  must  create  some  effective  bodies  to  legislate  for  the  home  affm% 
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of  districts  of  suitable  magnitude,  in  the  hope  that,  as  it  has  taken  th 
Imperial  Parliament   six  hundred  years  to  discover   that  it  is  th< 
duty  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  do  nothing  himself  and,  as  far 
in  him  lies,  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  doing  anything,  the  ignor- 
ance of  these  new  bodies  may  enable  us  to  get  on,  for  a  time  at  least, 
with  the  humbler  functions  of  legislation  by  local  bodies  in  each 
county  inferior  in  rank  and  position  but  blessed  with  the  quality  of 
doing  business.     Parliament,  even  were  it  inclined  to  work,  is  over- 
taxed, and  now  that  it  has  pretty  nearly  struck  work  altogether,  the 
time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  diminishing  the  quantity  of  businen 
which  it  has  determined  not  to  do. 

There  still  remains  the  question  what  can  be  done  towards 
appeasing  the  desire  of  Ireland  for  Home  Bule  and  giving  her  as 
much  of  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  As  we  understand  them,  we  apprehend  no  Home  Bole 
Members  desire  a  total  exclusion  of  themselves  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  only  the  limitation  of  their  own  labours  to  sudi 
matters  as  concern  the  whole  Empire  and  not  any  particular  part  of 
it.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  perfectly  seize  their  meaning,  and  it  is 
just  conceivable  that  any  two  of  them  separately  interrogate  might 
give  a  different  outline  of  what  they  are  preparing  for  themselTes 
and  their  country.  This  is  not  unnatural.  Their  first  business  is  to 
demolish,  and  till  that  has  been  done  the  ideas  of  reconstruction 
must  necessarily  remain  in  a  crude  and  half-formed  state.  It  is  not, 
as  we  imderstand  it,  so  much  that  they  object  to  legislate  for  other 
people  as  that  they  will  not  allow  other  people  to  legislate  for  them. 

We  beg  to  draw  attention  for  a  moment  to  those  members  for 
Irish  constituencies  who  are  not  Home  Rulers.     Out  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  where  the   sky   is  always  cloudless,  there  is   no   repose  so 
profound  as  that  which  these  favoured  persons  seem  to  enjoy.    The 
worst   of  being  a  moderate   and  reasonable   man  is  that   you  are 
perpetually  involved  in  conflicts  with  those  who  are  extreme  and 
unreasonable.     Your  repose  does   not  depend  on  yourself,  but  on 
the  unruly   wills  and  affections  of  turbulent  persons  who  are  pe^ 
petually  raising  unpopular  and  embarrassing  questions.     From  this 
trouble   the   Conservative    and   moderate   Irish  are   almost   wholly 
exempt.     They  have  no  occasion  to  say  anything.     The  proposals  of 
the  Home  Rulers  are  so  startling  and  so  extravagant  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  is  bound  for  its  own  credit  to  deal  with  them,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  an  Irish  Member,  unless  he  is  fond  of  leading 
forlorn  hopes,  to  mix  himself  in  the  dispute  at  all.     Thus  a  totally 
false  issue  is  raised.     The  dispute,  instead  of  seeming,  as  it  really  is, 
a  controversy  between  a  loose  and  undisciplined  majority  and  a  large 
minority  of  Irish  Members,  is  represented  most  untruly  to  the  country 
as  a  dispute  between  England  on  the  one  side  and  Ireland  imited  on 
the  other.     But  this  misapprehension  of  the  true  elements  of  the 
disputants  and  of  the  dispute  is  not  the  whole  mischief.     The  Anti- 
Repeal  Irish  Members  of  moderate  opinions  being  safe  behind  the 
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solid  phalanx  of  Eogliah  and  Scotch  Anti-itepealers  have  no  induce- 
ment to  risk  their  popularity  by  violently  opposing  their  countrymen. 
The  strength  of  the  Repealera  iu  in  the  belief  which  they  as  well  ae 
their  antagonists  have  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that 
repeal  will  be  carried.  On  that  point  they  are  perfectly  at  their 
ease,  and  can  afford  to  make  many  coQcessions  and  arrangements  which 
they  could  not  dream  of  if  there  wajn  not  England  to  stand  between 
them  and  their  pretended  adversaries.  It  is  also  very  probable 
that  the  zeal  of  many  pretended  advocates  of  repeal  would  abate  if 
they  found  themselves  placed  in  a  position  which  would  make  it 
necessary  to  take  a  more  active  and  decided  part  than  is  implied 
in  mere  acquiescence.  We  also  believe  that  if  by  any  means  the 
Irish  opponents  of  repeal  could  be  put  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
their  inBuence  would  be  used  with  far  more  energy  than  at  present, 
to  oppose  the  election  of  Bepealers,  In  order,  therefore,  to  yield 
as  far  as  is  possible  to  the  real  or  pretended  wish  of  Irish 
members,  that  they  should  have  a  more  exclusive  part  in  Irish 
legislation,  we  would  propose  that  every  Bill  brought  forward 
on  Irish  subjects  should,  before  it  is  read  a  second  time,  be  submitted 
to  a  committee  composed  of  Irish  member?  only.  The  House  would 
then  have,  before  it  wa«  called  upon  to  decide  on  any  Irish  question, 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  members  of  both 
sides,  for  or  against  the  measure,  and  especially  of  hearing  what 
the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  would  have  to  say  for  or  against  it. 
There  would  be  in  fact,  sitting  not  at  Dublin  but  at  Westminster,  an 
Irish  Parliament  composed  of  105  members,  untainted  by  any  English 
element  or  alloy,  with  the  fullest  opportunity  of  considering  and 
debating  any  Irish  question  which  might  be  brought  before  it.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  in  such  a  body  the  time  would  be  consumed  in 
making  speeches  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delay,  or  in  reading  Blue 
books.  We  assume  that  such  a  body  purified  of  all  English  dross 
would  address  itself  to  the  subjects  before  it,  and  we  should  thus 
liate  all  the  good  without  the  evil  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  If  this 
shall  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  we  shall  have  gained  a  most  important 
point.  We  shall  have  what  we  do  not  get  now — both  sides  of  Irish 
opinion  fully  and  fairly  represented,  which,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to 
think,  would  be  with  the  Irish  as  we  find  it  with  the  English,  a  long 
step  towards  conciliation  and  agreement.  If  it  should  unhappily 
turn  out  otherwise,  and  the  Irish  should  insist  on  practising  against 
each  other  the  tactics  which  they  have  practised  with  such  signal 
success  against  us,  they  will  have  furnished  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  For  what  good  purpose  would 
be  answered  by  creating  a  Parliament  in  which  the  avowed  object 
would  be  to  talk  against  time,  or  rather  against  each  other,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  business  which  they  were  summoned  to  transact  from 
being  done  ? 

The  opinions  of  such  a  committee  could  not  fail  to  have  great 
influence  with  the  House  of  Commons,  especially  if  it  appeared  (raui 
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the  report  that  the  question  had  been  fully  and  fairly  considered  in 
all  its  bearings.  At  present,  everything  is  in  favour  of  extravagant 
pretensions  and  unjrielding  demands.  The  audience  to  whom  the 
obstructive  Irish  Members  play  is  not  the  House  of  Commons  but  the 
anti-English  Democracy  of  Ireland.  If  it  once  appeared  that  some- 
thing substantial  was  to  be  gained  by  greater  moderation,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  demands  would  be  modified  and  opinions  tempered  accord- 
ingly. The  eflFect  of  such  an  experiment  as  we  are  proposing  would 
be  to  greatly  improve  the  representatives  of  Ireland.  At  present 
the  very  extravagance  of  the  demands  of  the  extreme  party  is  their 
safety.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  moderate 
opinions  to  bestir  himself  very  vigorously  and  risk  somewhat  of  his 
own  ease  and  popularity  in  opposing  opinions  which  he  is  perfectly 
certain  the  House  of  Commons  will  never  tolerate^  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  when  those  opinions  come  before  Parliament  as  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  whole  Irish  nation.  This  feeling  will  tend 
to  induce  more  care  in  the  choice  of  members,  and  may  possibly 
be  found  to  alter  very  materially  the  balance  of  Irish  parties.  It 
would  also  be  something  gained  to  furnish  Irish  members  with  a  little 
legitimate  employment  instead  of  confining  them  exclusively  to  pre- 
venting anything  being  done  towards  the  legislation  required  for  the 
better  government  of  the  whole  nation.  We  should  also  be  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that  such  a  concession  made  obviously  with  the 
view  of  meeting,  as  &r  as  is  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  the  wish  of  Ireland  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  affairs,  would  tend  to  allay  differences,  and  soften 
animosities,  while  it  left  the  power  of  Parliament  still  paramount  and 
supreme. 

M.  P. 
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What  Shakebpeabe  Learnt  at  School. 
II. 

HAVING-  now  gained  a  general  idea  of  Shakespeare's  course  of 
school  instruction,  we  have  next  to  enquire  whether  his  writings 
BUpply  any  evidence  of  hia  having  passed  through  such  a  course. 
With  n^ard  to  its  first  or  elementary  stage,  even  Fanner  admita 
that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  well  drilled  in  the  accidence,  and 
that  he  recollected  it  vividly  enough  to  use  his  knowledge  with 
dramatic  propriety  and  efiect.  Sir  Hugh  Evans's  examination  of 
Mrs.  Page's  boy  in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  accurately  repre- 
sents, indeed,  the  kind  of  cumbrous  catechetical  exercise  in  the  acci- 
dence which  prevailed  at  the  time  in  all  the  grammar  schools.  Sir 
Hugh's  explanation  of  the  holiday  that  *  Master  Slender  is  let  the 
boys  leave  to  play,'  and  Mrs.  Page's'  complaint,  '  Sir  Hugh,  my 
husband  says  my  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book.  I 
pray  you,  ask  him  some  questions  iu  the  accidence,'  are  vivid  touches 
illustrating  the  relation  between  masters,  pupils,  and  parents  common 
enough  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  pathetically  lamented  both  by 
Brinsley  and  Hoole,  but  as  true  probably  now  as  then.  Shake- 
speare's fomiliarity  with  Lilly's  grammar  is  shown  in  many  ways ; 
amongst  others  by  his  quotation  of  some  of  its  more  striking  examples, 
such  as  '  Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur.' 

The  next  stage  to  the  accidence  and  grammar  is  that  of  vocabu- 
laries, phrase-books,  and  familiar  dialogues,  and  this  stage  is  amply 
illustrated  in  the  scenes  between  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Holofemes  in 
'  Love's  Labour's  Lost.'  The  schoolmaster's  display  of  Latin  words 
and  phrases  in  the  following  dialogue  are  fragments  from  the  school 
vocabularies  and  phrase-books  with  which  his  '  ventricle  of  memory ' 
is  stuffed : — 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  aa  you  know,  in  gangtiig, — blood ;  ripe  as  a  pome- 
watei',  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  coelum,  the  sky,  the 
welkin,  the  heaven;  and  anon  fiilleth  like  a  crab  on  the  face  of  terra,  the 
soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

^ath.  Truly,  Master  Holofemea,  the  epithets  are  sweetly  varied,  like  a 
Bcholar  at  the  least :  but,  sir,  I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

ffot.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

DuU.  'Twas  not  a  haud  credo ;  'twas  a  pricket. 

Sol.  Most  barbarous  intimation  !  yet  a  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were, 
in  via,  in  way,  of  explication ;  /acere,  aa  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather, 
oaUrUare,  to  show,  as  it  were,  hia  inclination, — after  his  undressed,  un- 
polished, uneducated,  unproned,  untrained,  or,  rather,  unlettered,  or, 
ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion,  to  insert  again  my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull,  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haaid  crtdo  i  'twas  a  prickfit. 
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Hoi,  Twice-sod  simplicity,  hiB  coctus ! 
O  thou  monster  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look  I 

In  the  synonyms  for  coslum  and  terra  the  pedantic 
literally  parades  the  school  method  by  which  boys  were  required 
note  down  Latin  words  and  phrases  and  give  as  many  English  equi- 
valents for  them  as  possible.  The  next  scene  between  the  curate  and 
the  pedant  recalls  and  exemplifies  the  familiar  Latin  dialogues  whicli, 
as  we  have  seen,  formed  at  this  stage  an  important  part  of  the  regular 
school  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  learned  men  weie 
walking  in  the  park  after  having  dined  with  the  father  of  one  of  the 
school  pupils,  where  it  had  been  previously  arranged  that,  if  the  curate 
would  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  the  pedant  would  undertake 
to  prove  that  Biron's  love  verses,  which  they  liad  read  together,  were 
'  very  unlearned,  neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention.' 

IIol,  Satis  qtwd  sufficit, 

Naih,  I  praise  Grod  for  you^  sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been 
sharp  and  sententious ;  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  afiectioii, 
audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without 
heresy.  I  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  of  the  king^s 
who  is  intituled,  nominated  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Hoi,  Novi  homi/Mm  tanquam  te  :  his  humour  is  lofty,  his  diacoorae 
peremptory,  his  tongue- filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestdcal,  and  his 
general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous  and  thrasonical.  He  is  too  picked,  too 
spruce,  too  afiected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  It. 

yath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet.       [Takes  otU  his  tahle-hoak^] 

Hoi,  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple 
of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and 
point-devise  companions ;  such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak  *  dout,' 
fine,  when  he  should  say  *  doubt ' ;  *  det,'  when  he  should  pronounce  '  deb**' 
— d,  e,  b,  t,  not  d,  e,  t ;  he  clepeth  a  *  calf,'  *  cauf ' ;  *  half,'  *  hauf ' ;  '  neigh- 
bour *  vocatur  *nebour ' ;  *  neigh '  abbreviated  '  ne.'  This  is  abhominable, — ' 
which  he  would  call  abominable ;  it  insinuateth  one  of  insanire ;  ne  iiiMigiff 
domine  %  to  wax  frantic,  lunatic. 

Nath,  Laus  Deo,  bone  intelligo. 

Hot.  Bone  ! — hone  for  bene  :  Priscian  a  little  scratched ;  'twill  sei've. 

Nath.  Videsne  quis  venit  ? 

Hoi,  Video,  et  gaudeo. 

Enter  Armado. 

Arm,  Chirrah !         \To  Moth. 

Hoi,  Quare  *  chirrah,'  not  *  sirrah.' 

These  scraps  of  Latin  dialogue  exemplify  the  technical  Latin 
intercourse  between  master  and  pupils  in  the  school  work,  as  well  as 
the  formal  colloquies  the  latter  were  required  to  prepare  as  exercises 
in  the  second  stage  of  their  course.  In  one  of  the  manuals  of  the 
latter,  entitled  *  Familiares  Colloquendi  Formulae  in  Usum  Scholarum 
Concinnatse,'  I  find  under  the  first  section,  headed  ^  Scholastics 
Belonging  to  the  School,'  the  following:  *  Who  comes  to  meet  us? 
Quia  obviani  venit  ?  He  speaks  improperly,  Hie  incongrw^  loquUv/r\ 
He  speaks  false  Latin,  Diminuit  Priaciani  caput;  'Tis  barbarous 
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which  they  shoiild  write  the  heads  set  down  by  Famaby  in  his  Inde 
Bhetoricus,  and  busy  themselves  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  aftei 
noons  in  collecting  short  histories  out  of  Florus,  Caesar,  Livy,  an 
others,  Apologues  and  Fables  out  of  -Ssop,  Phaedrus,  and  Ovid,  an 
Emblems  and  Symbols  out  of  Alciat  and  Beza. 

Xnthe  next  stage  of  his  school  career,  Shakespeare  would  begin  tl 
reading  of  Ovid,  parts  of  the  *  De  Tristibus '  and  the  *  Metamorphose* 
and  ¥rith  Ovid  he  would  take  up  the  selected  Epistles  of  Cicero,  ar 
the  Eclogues  of  Baptista  Mantuanus.  The  evidence  as  to  the  la 
point  is  supplied  by  the  well-known  quotation  from  the  Eclogu« 
in  'Love's  Labour's  Lost.'  But  how  imperfectly  the  subject  • 
Shakespeare's  scholarship  has  hitherto  been  worked  out,  is,  I  thin 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  critic  or  commentator  seems  to  ba^ 
ascertained  with  any  certainty  whether  the  Eclogues  were  in  commc 
use  as  a  school  book  or  not.  Malone,  indeed,  says  that  from 
passage  in  Nash's  Apology, '  the  Eclogues  of  jNIantuanus  appear  i 
have  been  a  school  book  in  our  author's  time.'  And  Warburton  giv 
at  second  hand  a  quotation  from  Famaby's  introduction  to  Martia 
which  certainly  illustrates  the  absurdly  high  estimation  in  which  tl 
Mantuan  was  held.  So  popular  was  Mantuanus  in  the  sixteeni 
century  that,  according  to  Famaby,  the  pedants  had  no  hesitation  : 
preferring  the  '  Fauste,  precor,  gelida '  to  the  *  Arma  virumque  cano 
in  other  words,  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus  to  the  ^Eneid  of  Virg: 
Several  editions  of  the  Eclogues  in  the  original,  and  more  than  oi 
translation,  had  been  published  in  England  before  Shakespeare 
school-days,  and  it  would  seem,  from  numerous  and  laudatory  refe 
ences  in  contemporary  literature,  that  the  author  was,  for  a  time 
least,  as  much  in  vogue  here  as  on  the  Continent.  Almost  the  on 
exception  to  the  general  eulogy  is  found  in  the  pages  of  Draytc 
Shakespeare's  friend  and  fellow  -  countyman.  In  his  '  Here 
Epistles '  he  makes  one  of  the  heroines  stigmatize  the  Mantuan 
*  foul-mouthed '  on  the  strength  of  an  Eclogue  (the  fourth),  in  whic 
the  monk  getting  the  better  of  the  poet,  he  '  bitterly  inveighe 
against  womankind.'  In  the  notes,  however,  Drayton  himse 
justifies  the  favourite  author,  maintaining  that  the  invective,  thouj 
severe,  is  well  deserved. 

Why  Mantuanus  should  have  become  so  popular  as  to  acquire  tl 
reputation  of  a  classic,  and  become  established  as  a  text-book  in  t 
secondary  schools,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand.  Much  of  1 
voluminous  Latin  poetry  is  of  little  value  ;  and  although  his  Eclogi 
show  considerable  facility  both  of  conception  and  execution,  they  wa 
the  rustic  feeling  and  picturesque  touch,  as  well  as  the  unity  and  finii 
of  the  true  Bucolic.  That  they  were  among  the  earliest  mode 
Eclogues  was  no  doubt  a  point  in  their  favour.  And  the  birthpk 
of  the  writer  would  count  for  something  in  the  comparison  of  1 
work  with  that  of  Virgil.  But  that  on  these,  or  indeed  on  any  cc 
ceivable  grounds,  the  Carmelite  monk  should  have  been  seriou! 
compared  to  the  great  Augustan  poet,  and  ranked  as  not  inferi 
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seems  almost  incredible.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  fact. 
Barklay,  the  author  of  the  '  Ship  of  Fools,'  who  wrote  the  earliest 
English  edogiiea,  says  in  his  prologue : — 

And  in  like  manner,  nowe  lat«Iy  in  our  dayes 
Hath  other  poets  attempted  the  aame  wayes 
Aa  the  most  famous  Baptist  Montaon, 
The  beat  of  that  sort  since  poets  tint  b^piu. 
The  poems  of  Mantuanus  were  publicly  read  in  Paris  early  in  the 
eizteenth  century,  while  the  Eclogues,  established  as  a  text  book  in 
the  Bchoola  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  were  lauded  and 
lectured  upon   oaI  natkaeam,      Famaby's   sarcastic   reference   was, 
indeed,  the  instinctive  revolt  of  a  genuine  echolar  and  critic  from 
the  tasteless  eulogies  which  bad  become  a  scholastic  tradition.     But 
Shakespeare's  satire  on  the  'bisson  conspectoities '  of  the  pedants  is 
earlier  and  even  more  incisive.     Those  who  are  familiar  with  '  Love's 
Labour's  Lost '  will  remember  that  while  the  curate,  Sir  Nathaniel,  is 
reading  Biron's  epistle,  which  '  accidentally  or  by  way  of  prf^reasion 
had  miscarried,'  Holofemes,  full  of  pedagogic  self-importance,  cannot 
resist  airing  at  large  his  professional  accomplishments.     He  accord- 
ingly breaks  forth  with  a  sounding  line  from  the  school  author  so  ' 
dear  to  the  pedantic  mind : — 

Fa^tale,  precor,  ydida  quaiulo  pecus  oiiiTie  gv,b  unibrA  Rumiiiat — and  no 
forth.  Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  !  I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth 
of  Venice : — 

—  Venegia,  Venegia, 
Chi  non  te  vede,  ei  non  te  prtgia. 
Old  Mantuan,  old  Mantuan  1  who  uaderstandetb  thee  not,  loves  thee  not. 
Both  poet  and  critic  were,  however,  as  usual,  comparatively 
powerless  against  the  pedants;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  vU  inerticE  of  use  and  wont  still  kept  the  old 
Mantuan  in  his  place  as  a  favourite  school  author.  Aa  we  have  seen, 
he  is  eoumerated  in  the  year  1585  amongst  the  school  books  to  be 
used  at  St.  Bees,  and  half  a  century  earliGr  Mantuanus  was  prescribed 
amongst  the  authors  to  be  read  in  the  newly-established  G-rammar 
School  of  St,  Faol's.  The  Eclogues  are  also  contained  in  each  of  the 
lists  of  forms  and  school  books  given  by  Hoole.  And  in  the  body  of 
his  work  Hoole  not  only  states  that  Mantuaniia  was  usually  read  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  but  he  selects  the  very  lines  quot«d  by  Shake- 
speare to  illustrate  one  of  the  ordinary  school  exercises  known 
technically  as  metaphrase.     The  lines  are  aa  follows : — 

For  Aftemoou  lassona  on  Mondayes  and  Wednesdayes  let  them  make 
use  of  Mantuanus,  which  is  a  Poet,  both  for  style  and  matter,  very  familiar 
and  gratefull  tochildren,  and  therefore  I'ead  in  most  Schooles.  They  may  read 
oversomeof  the  Eclogues  that  are  less  offensive  than  the  rest,  takeingsix  lines 
at  a  lesson,  which  they  should  fii-st  commit  to  memory,  as  they  are  able. 
Secondly,  construe.  Thirdly,  parse.  Then  help  them  to  pick  out  the  phi-aeeu 
and  sentences,  which  they  may  comiait  to  a  paper  book;  and  afterwards  resolve 
the  matter  of  their  lessons  into  an  English  period  or  two,  which  thie^  ^&ki 
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turn  into  proper  and  elegant  Latine,  observing  the  placing  of  words,  ace 
ing  to  pi-ose.     Thus  out  of  the  ^\ei  first  verses  in  the  first  Eclogue  : — 

Fauste,  precor,  gelida  quando  pecus  omiie  sub  umbra 
Kuminat,  antiquos  paulum  recitemus  amores, 
Ne  si  forte  sopor  nos  occupet  ulla  ferai'um, 
Quae  modo  per  segetes  tacite  insidiaiitur  adultas, 
Sseviat  in  pecudes,  melior  vigilantia  somno. 

One  may  take  such  a  period  as  this:  Shepherds  are  wont  sometimej 
talke  of  their  old  loves,  whilest  the  cattel  chew  the  cud  under  the  sha 
for  fear,  if  they  should  fall  asleep,  some  Fox  or  Wolf,  or  such  like  beaa 
prey,  which  either  lurk  in  the  thick  wooi«?,  or  lay  wait  in  the  gi*owu  « 
should  fall  upon  the  cattel.  And  indeed,  wat<.*hing  is  faiTe  more  c 
mendable  for  a  Prince,  or  Magistrate,  than  immoderate,  or  unseasoni 
sleep.  *  Pastores  aliquando,  dum  pecus  sub  umbra  ruminat,  antiquos  s 
amores  recitare  solent ;  ne,  si  sopor  ipsos  occupet,  vulpes,  aut  lupus, 
aliqua  ejus  generis  fera  praedabunda,  quae  vel  in  densis  sylvis  latitant, 
per  adultas  segetes  insidiatur,  in  pecude  ?aj\'iat ;  imo  enimvero  Pi-in 
vel  Magistratui  vigilantia  somno  immodico  ac  intempestivo  multo  lai 
bilior  est.'  And  this  will  help  to  prepare  their  invention  for  fiil 
exercises,  by  teaching  them  to  suck  the  marrow  both  of  words  and  ma 
out  of  all  their  Authors. 

Were  there  still  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  this  passage  is  decif 
as  to  the  general  use  of  the  Eclogues  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
also  shows   that,  notwithstanding  the   occasional   protests   of  n: 
cultured  critics,  they  kept  their  place  in  the  established  curricul 
down  at  least  to  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

With  regard  to  Shakespeare's  further  sbiges  of  progress  in 
upper  school,  the  illustrations  to  be  derived  from  his  writings 
perhaps  neitlier  so  numerous  nor  decisive  as  those  relating  to 
lower  school.     He  refers,  indeed,  more  than  once  to  several  of 
authors  read  in  the  higher  forms,  and  gives  apt  quotations  from  8< 
of    the  more  significant,  such  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  Terence 
Seneca.      But  it  is  difficult,  on  the  strength  of  such  allusions 
quotations,   to   estimate    the    progress   made    in  these    autlioi-s. 
they  would  necessarily  be  read  under  the  drawbacks  insisted  on  by 
Reformers  and  without  any  of  the  helps  they  specify  and  recommi 
It  would  seem,  however,  that   Shakespeare   must   have   had    » 
experience  of  the  special  exercises  belonging  to  the  higher  fo] 
amongst  others  those  of  making  Latin,  of  writing  Latin  epis 
themes,  and  verses.     At  least  he  represents  Holofernes  as  criticii 
Biron'slove  sonnet  according  to  the  established  stages  and  elem< 
of  progress  in  this  department  of  school  work.     Two  of  the  nr 
important  of  these  stages  were  technically  known  as  imitation 
invention,  the  lower  exercise,  or  imitation,  being  preparatory  to 
higher  and  more  independent  eflFort  required  for  invention.     Idd 
tion  consisted  in  taking  a  passage  from  some  author  read  in  the  c' 
and,  while  retaining  the  substance,  altering  the  form.     An  examp 
this  process  has  already  been  given  in  the  passage  just  quoted  f 
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Hoole.  Both  Brinsley  and  Hoole  carefully  describe  the  exercise,  and 
give  directions  for  its  efficient  performance  in  prose  and  verse.  Each 
takes,  among  other  illustrations,  an  Epistle  from  Cicero,  giving  first 
tbe  original  and  then  the  imitated  form.  To  call  out  the  higher 
energies  of  invention  a  subject  was  prescribed  on  which  the  more 
advanced  pupils  had  to  write  a  short  Latin  theme  or  a  certain 
number  of  verRes  in  an  appointed  metre.  In  doing  this  they  were  at 
full  liberty  to  use  the  contents  of  tbeir  notes  and  commonplacd 
books.  Indeed,  these  books  were  kept  and  filled  very  much  for  the 
sake  of  these  higher  uses ;  tbe  chief  heads  of  invention  or  classified 
sources,  whence  reasons  and  illustrations  to  be  used  in  the  exercises 
might  be  derived,  being  entered  In  the  blank  book  at  the  outset,  and 
filled  in  from  the  reading  and  lectures  of  the  class.  The  '  invention' 
of  the  school  exercises  was  in  this  way  connected  with  tbe  wider  and 
more  technical  treatment  of  'invention'  or  tbe  finding  of  argu- 
ments in  the  old  logics  and  rhetorics.  The  kind  of  exercise  involved 
in  invention  tested  the  pupils'  powers  of  thought  as  well  as  of  expres- 
sion, their  promptness  and  flexibility  of  mind  as  well  as  their  com- 
mand of  apt  phrases,  epithets,  and  turns  of  speech.  Keeping  these 
different  elements  of  the  upper-school  exercises  in  view,  we  can  better 
understand  the  exact  force  and  bearing  of  the  criticism  Holoferaes 
volunteers  on  Biron's  love  verses.  The  pedant,itwill  be  remembered, 
after  airing  his  knowledge  of  the  Eclogues,  and  giving  forth  the 
Italian  proverb  about  Venice,  had  been  impatiently  humming  to  him- 
self while  the  curate  read  the  letter  just  delivered  by  Jaquenetta. 
At  length,  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  addresses  himself  directly 
to  the  reader,  '  Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents  ?  or,  rather, 

as  Horace  says  in  bis P'     Then  catching  sight  of  the  manuscript, 

he  exclaims : 

— What,  my  soul,  verses  1 

Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

Hd.  Let  me  hear  a  Htaff,  a  Gtanza,  a  verse,  Lege,  domine. 
The  curate  having  read  the  verses,  the  pedagogic  habit  is  so  in- 
veterate with  Holofemes,  that  be  cannot  help  coming  the  schoolmaster 
over  even  his  mild-mannered  and  deferential  companion.  He  com- 
plains that  be  has  misf>ed  the  necessary  elisions,  and  not  given  the 
proper  accent.  '  You  find  not  tbe  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the 
accent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.'  Then  taking  the  paper 
into  his  hands  he  proceeds,  with  a  frown  of  critical  concentration 
and  the  outstretching  of  a.  didactic  forefinger  towards  the  offending 
document,  to  deliver  his  authoritative  judgment : — 

Here  are  only  numbei's  nitified ;  but,  for  the  eicgancy,  facility,  and 
golden  cadence  of  poesy,  cartt.  Ovidius  Naao  was  the  man  :  and  why, 
indeed,  Naso ;  but  for  smelling  out  tliB  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the 
jerks  of  invention  J  Imilari  is  nothing  :  so  doth  the  hoimd  his  mastco-,  tha 
ape  his  keeper,  the  'tired  horse  his  rider. 
We  can  fancy  Master  Thoman  Hunt  in  the  ancient  Stratford  scbool- 
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W.  Shakespeare,  but,  unless  he  were  exceptionally  mole-eyed,  hard] 
with  the  same  result.  The  numbers  might  not  indeed  be  perfect! 
ratified,  as  the  boy's  masteryVver  longs  and  shorts  miglit  be  sti 
defective.  But  the  exercise,  if  marked  by  blemishes  in  the  detai 
of  scholarship,  could  liardly  be  wholly  wanting  in  facility,  in  flowei 
of  fency,  and  jerks  of  invention.  However  this  may  be,  it  seen 
clear  from  the  extract  that  Shakespeare  was  familiar  with  the  kind  < 
exercise,  as  well  as  with  the  cut  and  dried  scholastic  principh 
according  to  which  it  was  usually  criticised. 

In  addition  to  Latin  composition,  another  distinctive  branch  ^ 
study  in  the  upper  school  was  Rhetoric.  In  all  the  accounts  of  tl 
work  done  in  this  section,  rhetoric  plays  an  important  part.  In  tt 
higher  forms  of  the  Protestant  schools,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  those  < 
the  Jesuits,  the  chief  subjects  of  study  were  '  quod  ad  rhetoricar 
poesim  et  historiam  pertinet.'  Thus  Brinsley,  in  describing  tl 
work  of  the  upper  school,  after  dealing  with  the  making  of  theme 
verses,  and  orations,  has  a  short  chapter  devoted  to  Rhetoric,  in  whi< 
he  says : — 

For  aDSwering  the  questions  of  Rhetoricke,  you  may,  if  you  please,  mal 
them  perfect  in  Talaeus*  Rhetorick,  which  I  take  to  be  most  used  in  t! 
best  schooles  ;  onely  to  give  each  definition  and  distribution,  and  some  a: 
example,  or  two  at  most,  in  each  chapter ;  and  those  of  the  shortest  se 
tences  out  of  the  poets  :  so  that  they  can  give  the  word  or  words,  where 
the  force  of  the  rule  is. 

In  Hoole  the  elements  of  Rhetoric  are  prescribed  for  the  fourt 
fifth,  and  sixth  forms.  In  his  account  of  the  Rotheram  classes  ] 
says  of  the  fifth : — 

Their  forenoons  Lessons  were  in  Butler's  Rhetonck,  which  they  sa 
memonter,  and  then  construed,  and  applyed  the  example  to  the  definitior 

and  in  the  master's  method  he  says  of  the  sixth : — 

Let  them  repeat  parts  as  they  did  before  out  of  the  Elenienta  RhetorC 
every  Thursday  morning,  and  give  account  what  grammaticfil  or  rhetoric 
notes  they  have  collected  and  writ  fair  in  their  commonplace  books  J 
those  arts. 

He  gives  similar  directions  for  the  special  study  of  oratory  a: 
rhetoric  in  the  fifth  form.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  Shakespea 
remained  long  enough  at  school  to  reach  the  fifth  form,  and  '  Lov 
Labour's  Lost '  supplies  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  tending  to  shi 
that  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of  technical  training  in  t 
elements  of  Rhetoric.  This  valuable  bit  of  evidence  having  been, 
believe,  hitherto  overlooked  by  the  critics  and  commentators,  it  m 
be  worth  while  to  give  it  in  detail.  It  consists  of  a  rare,  and 
many  ways  a  remarkable,  technicality  occurring  in  the  speech 
Holofemes  about  the  writer  of  the  letter  : — 

Hoi,  I  will  overglance  the  superscript :  *  To  the  snow-white  hand  of  t 
znoBt  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline.'    I  will  look  again  upon  the  intellect  of  t 
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letter,  for  the  nomination  rf  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written  unto : 
'  Your  ladyship's  in  all  deaired  employment,  Biron.' — Sir  Kathaniel,  this 
Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries  with  Uie  Ung ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a 
letter  to  a  eeqn^it  of  the  stranger  queen's,  which  accidentally,  or  by  the 
way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. 

I  had  often  been  puzzled  by  the  peculiar  use  of  the  term  '  intellect ' 
in  this  passage,  before  I  made  the  discovery  that  it  was  simply 
another  stroke,  helping  to  bring  out  still  more  vividly  the  character  . 
of  the  school  pedant.  In  tlie  unfamiliar  use  of  this  ffuniliar  term 
Holofemes  is  simply  parading  his  knowledge  of  rhetorical  techni- 
calities. As  a  rhetorical  exercise  the  boys  of  the  upper  school  were 
required,  in  reading  the  poets,  to  pick  out  the  figures  of  speech,  enter 
them  in  a  note-book,  and  give  to  each  its  technical  name  or  names. 
In  the  classification  of  the  figures  common  to  the  older  manuals  of 
rhetoric  synecdoche  usually  follows  metaphor,  and  the  Latin  equiva- 
lent of  synecdoche  is  inteUectio.  Being  given  in  the  school  manuals, 
this  technical  use  of  the  term  intelUctio  would  be  familiar  to  most 
who  had  received  a  training  in  the  elements  of  rhetoric.  But  its 
precise  meaning  and  range  of  application  in  this  connection  will  be 
made  clear  by  an  extract  from  Wilson's  English  '  Arte  of  Rhetorique,' 
published  before  Shakespeare  was  bom.  Wilson,  following  a  ten- 
dency common  in  his  day,  endeavoured  to  Anglicise  the  technical 
terms  of  his  art ;  and,  where  this  could  not  conveniently  be  done,  he 
often  selected  the  better  known  Latin  equivalent  instead  of  the 
original  Greek  word.  Thus  he  translates  synecdoche  by  intellection, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account: — 

Intellection,  called  of  tie  Grecians  synecdoche,  is  a  Trope,  where  we 
gather,  or  judge,  the  whole  by  the  part,  or  part  by  the  whole.  As  thus : 
The  king  iu  come  to  London,  meaning  therby  tJiat  other  also  be  come 
with  him.  The  Frenche  manne  is  good  to  kepe  a  fort,  or  to  skirmishe  on 
horsbocke,  whereby  we  declare  the  Frenchmen  generally.  By  the  whole, 
the  part,  tlius  : — All  Cambridge  sorrowed  for  the  death  of  Bncer,  meanying 
the  moste  parte.  All  England  rejoiceth  that  pilgrimage  is  banished,  and 
Idolatrie  for  ever  abolished :  and  yet  al  EngWd  is  not  gladde  but  tlie 
moste  parte. 

Intellection,  Wilson  also  points  ont,  is  used  in  relation  to  signs  and  their 
significance  for  the  mental  act"  of  realising  by  means  of  the  sign  the 
thing  signified.     He  illustrates  this  meaning  as  follows : — 

By  the  signe  we  understande  the  thing  signified,  as  by  an  Ivie  garland 
we  judge  there  is  wine  to  sell.  By  the  wgne  ctf  a  Bear,  Bull,  Lion,  or  any 
aoche,  we  take  any  hous  to  be  an  Inne.  By  eating  bread  at  the  Communion, 
we  remember  Ohristes  death,  and  by  fath  receive  him  spirttuallie. 

The  precise  signification  of  Intellect  in  Holofemes'  speech  will 
now  be  apparent.  It  really  means  the  sign-manual  or  signature  of 
the  letter.  The  signature  is  the  sign  reflecting  and  revealing  the 
thing  signified,  which  is  of  course  the  vriter  of  the  letter.  Intellect, 
iTi  this    senap.  is   fVip   .iWert.  t.hp   tatm.  nnd    itn  RicrrxifipHnt'i'.  ciS  'viVni^ 
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intellection  is  the  jict,  the  perception  of  the  related  terms.  As  a 
name  for  the  signature  of  a  letter  it  is  thus  strictly  analogous  to 
supe^'soripty  as  a  name  for  its  address.  As  superscription  is  properly 
the  act  of  writing  an  address,  and  superscript  the  address  written,  so 
intellection  is  the  act  of  interpreting  or  understanding  a  sign,  and 
intellect  the  sign  interpreted  or  understood.  I  may  add  that  tlie  use 
of  the  verb  in  this  sense  was  not  unknown  in  the  literature  of 
Shakespeare's  day.  The  following  extract  from  a  rare  and  curious 
book,  'The  Fount aine  of  Ancient  Fiction,' by  Richard  Linche(i599*), 
will  illustrate  Shakespeare's  peculiar  use  of  the  noun  :  — 

BecaiLse  the  description  of  the  Spring,  the  Summer,  Autmnn,  and 
Winter  are  with  everie  one  very  familiar,  I  will  cease  to  proceed  therein, 
commemorating  that  onely  of  Ovid,  when  he  speaketh  of  the  regale  seat  of 
Phoebus : — 

Before  divine  Apolloes  regall  seat 

The  beauteous  Spring  sits  crown*d  with  ciuious  flowers, 
Next  whom  (with  eares  of  come  about  lier  heail) 

The  Summer  sits  in  her  all-parching  heat, 
And  Autumne  (dyde  with  juice  of  grapes)  downepoures 

A  world  of  new-made  wine  of  purest  red, 
Next  whom  (as  placed  all  in  due  arow) 
Sits  grim-faced  Winter  covered  all  with  snow. 

These  stations  are  many  times  thus  irUeUected  :  by  the  Spring  is  meant 
Venus :  the  Summer  signifies  Ceres :  Autumne  challengeth  Bacchus :  ajxd 
for  the  Winter  we  oftentimes  understand  Vulcan ;  and  sometimes  the  winds 
with  -Mollis  the  commander,  l)ecause  from  these  pi*occed  those  tempestuoiss 
storms  which  are  commonly  predominant  in  that  season. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  verb  to  intellect  is  used  in  the  strict 
technical  sense  of  interpreting  a  sign,  just  as  Shakespeare  uses  tb^       | 
noun  for  the  sign  interpreted.    But  although  the  word  had  this  specif 
meaning,  none  but  a  dominie  bent  on  displaying  his  knowledge    <^^ 
scholastic  technicalities  would  have  designated  the  signature  of  alette* 
in  this  high-flown  and  pedantic  style.     The  most  strained  and  tsa^" 
fetched  terms  are,  however,  quite  natural  in  the  mouth  of  Holofem^^** 
But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  only  one  trained  in  the  elements    ^>* 
Rhetoric  could  have  added  this  characteristic  touch  in  drawing  tS^® 
portrait   of  the  school  pedant.     Other  incidental  illustrations  of       * 
technical  knowledge  of  Rhetoric  occur  in  the  scenes  with  Holofem^^^', 
especially  in   the   smart    dialogue   with    jMoth  about  the   ' 
but  the  one  I  have  dwelt  upon  is  the  most  significant  and  importai 

But  althoufjh  there  is  in  this  wav  some  evidence  to  show  th 
Shakespeare  reached  the  higher  forms  of  the  school,  and  shared  in  Hhi 
routine  work,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  made  much  progress  in  the  mo. 
difficult  authors  read,  or  advanced  beyond  an  average  performance 
its  special  exercises.     It   is  diSicult   to   imagine   the   future 
struggling  persistently  with  the  intricacies  of  verbal  scholarship, 
working  with  obstinate   industry   against    the  grain.     His    keen' 
sensitive  nature  and  oxuberimt  vitality  would  revolt  from  the  minu' 
and  exhausting  labour.     But  if  any  author  read  in  the  school  co 
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happened  to  touch  hie  fane;,  to  eicit«  his  imagination,  and  respond 
to  the  varied  moods  of  his  quick  poetic  feeling,  we  may  he  sure  that 
he  would  concentrate  all  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  on  the  volun- 
tary perusal  of  such  an  author,  and  would  continue  his  studies,  in  this 
direction  at  least,  with  ardour  and  delight.  The  question  is,  Do 
Shakespeare's  writings  contain  any  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  sup- 
position? I  think  they  do;  and  as  the  evidence  on  this  point  has 
never  been  adequately  detailed,  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  to  its  fuller  exhibition. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Whalley  remarked  in  his  'Enquiry'  that 
Ovid  appeared  to  have  been  a  favourite  author  with  Shakespeare.' 
The  remark  has  been  not  unfrequently  repeated  since,  and  probably 
most  critical  readers  of  the  poet  have  arrived  for  themselves  at  a 
similar  conclusion.  Many  must  have  felt,  at  least  in  a  vague  and 
general  way,  that  Ovid  is  more  frequently  referred  to  than  any  other 
classic  author,  and  that  Shakespeare  had  derived  more  vivid  pictures 
and  apt  illustrations  from  his  writings  than  from  those  of  any  other 
Boman  poet.  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  surprising.  The  qualities 
that  combine  to  render  Ovid  almost  irresistibly  attractive  to  poetical 
natures  are  not  only  numerous,  but  in  their  union,  amongst  Eomaa 
poets  at  least,  rare  if  not  unique.  In  the  tirst  place  Ovid  is  the  most 
moderil  of  all  the  ancients.  His  love  of  nature  and  sympathy  with 
human  life,  not  only  in  its  stately  and  heroic,  but  in  its  humblest 
forms,  are  essentially  modem.  His  pictures  of  rural  scenery  and 
details  of  rustic  life  are  elaborated  with  lovinfj  care,  and,  unlike  Virgil 
in  the  Georgics,  he  never  paints  an  empty  background  with  no  moving 
object  or  incident  to  relieve  and  animate  the  scene.  In  his  pictures 
there  is  always  some  stir  of  life,  some  elements  of  human  experience 
familiar  or  heroic,  passionate  or  pathetic.  Again  the  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  the  passion  of  love,  not  only  on  its  sensuous  side  in 
fervid  elegiacs,  but  on  its  sentimental  or  romantic  side,  as  it  touches 
the  imagination  and  the  heart,  anticipates  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  modem  literature.  The  same  holds  true  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  female  character,  his  insight  into  the  subtle  and  power- 
ful workings  of  the  female  heart.  Ovid  is  imrivalled,  amongst  Roman 
poets,  in  his  power  of  delineating  the  perplexing,  but,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  fatal  logic  of  female  passion,  its  sudden  moods  and  contradictory 
impulses,  its  wild  vehemence  or  self-consuming  reserve,  its  pathetic 
tenderness,  unsuspected  strength,  and  absolute  devotion.  From  his 
limitations  of  genius  and  temperament  he  cannot,  indeed,  touch  the 
highest  notes  of  female  character,  but  he  includes  a  much  wider 
range  than  any  of  his  Roman  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  he  becomes  a  vital  link  between 
ancient  and  modem  art. 

'  Tbe  Bssocistion  of  Shakespeare 'a  Dame  with  timt  of  Ovid  began,  however,  much 
earlier.  Thus  Ueres,  la  1598,  saja:  'As  theeoDle  of  Euphorbua  was  thought  to  live 
in  Pythagoras,  bo  the  wittj  soule  of  Oviti  Uvea  in  mellitiuous  and  iioiicr-ton^uai 
fihakespeare,  witness  bis  I^'rki  and  Adonit,  Ills  I.uerere,  Ms  su^iucCl  Sanncti  sxoiNti^ 
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Ovid's  defects  no  less  than  his  excellences  are  curiously  modem. 
Those  most  insisted  on   by  hostile   critics  are  the  over-elaboration 
of  details,  the  indulgence  in  discursive  episodes,  the  accumulation 
of  trivial  conceits,  strained  metaphors,  and  far-fetched  illustratioog. 
In  a  word,  he  is  charged  with  an  unrestrained  exuberance  of  &ney, 
feeling,  and  expression.     But  this  very  exuberance  helps  to  make 
him  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting,  if  not  the  most  poetical, 
of  Roman  poets.     Niebuhr's  opinion,  that,  excepting  Catullus,  Ovid 
is  the  most  poetical  of  the  Romans,   is  well  known,  and  there  is 
a  good   deal   to  be  said   in  its  support.     Of  course,  Ovid  has  not 
the  severe  beauty  and  concentrated  epical  art  of  Virgil.     Even  his 
best  work  wants  the  perfect  imity  and  proportion,  the  dignity  and 
grace,  the  mingled  reserve  and  finish  of  the  Georgics  and  the  ^neid. 
But   in  Virgil  you  feel  everywhere  the  limcB  labor.     He  works  as 
a  conscientious  artist,  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  task, 
and  ever  striving  with  a  noble  perseverance  after  a  lofty   ideal, 
which   he   spares  no   pains  to  reach.     And   as  a  work  of  art  tbe 
result  is  almost  perfect,  although  you  never  lose  the  sense  of  effort, 
of    cimiulative    and    painful    effort,    involved    in    its    production. 
Ovid,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  sing  from  an  irresistible  impulse 
of  natiure.     The   moment  he   strikes  his  lyre,  the  numbers  appear 
not  only  to  come,  but  to   control  in  their  melodious   course  the 
most  intractable  materials  of  his  art,  as  the  fabled  harp  of  Orpheus 
did  the  stocks  and  stones  of  nature.     There  is  a  dash,  sparkle,  and 
spontaneity  in  his  writing,  which  indicates  the  most  genuine  native 
inspiration,  and  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  work.     With  his  tem- 
perament and  position  indeed,  nothing  but  a  love  of  poetry,  amounting 
to  a  passion,  could  have  induced  him  to  devote  his  life  to  its  produc- 
tion.   He  had  a  joyous  pleasure-loving  nature,  which  his  circumstances 
and  surroundings  enabled  him  to  gratify  to  the  full.     His  rank  and 
independent  position  introduced  him  to  the  society  of  the  capital, 
while  his  social  qualities,  his  genius  and  accomplishments,  made  him 
heartily  welcomed  by  its  highest  circlejs.     He  was  the  child  of  his 
age,  and   thoroughly  enjoyed  the  brilliant  society,  the  multiplied 
luxuries  and  refinements,  of  Imperial  JRome.     But  it  is  clear  from 
the  result  that  he  had  a  still  keener  delight  in  his  chosen  work.     He 
could  sacrifice  personal  and  social  gratifications  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing form  and  substance  to  the  visions  inspired  by  his  ardent  poetical 
feeling.     And  his  entlmsiasm  for  the  poetical  art  was  supported  by 
the  rarest  literary  gifts.     Foremost  amongst  these  must  be  ranked  his 
power  of  vivid  conception.     In  his  productive  moods,  the  pictnies 
that  come  within  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul  seem  as  full  of  life 
*  as  though  they  lived  indeed.'    The  visions  that  fill  his  imagination 
have  the  colour,  movement,  and  complex  detail  of  the  breathing 
world.     Next  to  his  vigorous  and  prolific  fancy  comes  his  unrivalled 
mastery  over  the  vehicle  of  his  art,  musical  and  expressive  diction. 
His  facility  of  expression  has  been  the  subject  of  critical  eulogy  froia 
his  own  time  to  ours.     His  unfailing  ease  and  grace  of  language,  his 
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exquisitely  musical  verBification,  iudicate  the  union  of  consummate 
literary  ekiU  with  inborn  lyrical  genius.  Every  thought,  feeling, 
and  image,  as  it  arises,  is  perfectly  reflected  in  the  magical  mirror 
of  his  harmonious  verse.  Language,  music,  and  imagery  seem  as 
plastic  to  his  touch  as  Mature  herself  in  the  hands  of  his  transform- 
ing deities.  This  power  of  vivid  conception,  mastery  of  expressive 
speech,and  commaadover  descriptive  detajl  give  to  his  separate  pictures 
a  concrete  reality  and  completeness  that  fascinate  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duce almost  irresistibly  a  momentary  belief  in  the  truth  even  of  his 
wildest  fictions.  There  is  a  grave  and  artless,  or  intense  and  pas- 
sionate, circumstantiality  about  his  narrative  that  carries  conviction 
captive,  and  forces  you  to  believe  that  what  you  so  vividly  sec  and 
feel  must  be  the  reflex  of  an  actual  experience.  There  can  hardly, 
for  example,  be  a  wilder  Action  than  the  stoiy  of  Phaeton ;  but  the 
narrative  is  so  full  of  life  and  reality  that  after  the  glowing  lines 
have  once  impressed  it  on  the  mind,  it  becomes  almost  im- 
possible to  think  of  the  zodiac  without  a  vision  of  the  splendid 
chariot  with  its  fiery  steeds  breaking  impetuously  away  from  the 
imsteady  driver,  and  carrying  ruin,  conflagration,  and  eclipse  down  the 
western  steep  of  heaven. 

Stories  and  episodes  almost  equally  impressive  and  memorable 
might  be  selected  from  each  of  the  marvellous  fifteen  books.  The 
best  qualities  of  Ovid's  muse  are,  indeed,  concentrated  in  the 
*  Metamorphoses,'  and  they  have  conspired  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  entertaining  books  ever  written.  The  actual 
popularity  of  the  poem,  too,  has  been  immense.  Ovid  Is  almost 
the  one  classical  author  whose  light  was  never  extinguished  even 
in  the  darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  By  a  curious  late 
the  brilliant  compendium  of  heathen  mythology  was  often  the  only 
monument  of  antiquity  t«  be  found  in  monastic  libraries,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  monkish  scholars.  At 
least  it  was  often  copied  with  zealous  industiy  in  the  scriptoriimi, 
and  moraHsed  with  pious  ingenuity  in  the  cell,  when  a  profoundly 
serious  and  even  religious  author  like  Virgil  was  uncai^  for  or 
unknown.  In  the  middle  ages  the  poem  supplied  a  perfect  storehouse 
of  materials  for  the  pictorial  uses  of  the  fine  and  decorative  arts. 
Half  the  looms  of  Europe  were  busy  working  stories  from  Ovid  into 
webs  destined  to  brighten  with  life  and  colour  the  gloom  of  many  a 
baronial. and  civic  hall,  as  well  as  to  protect  and  adorn  many  a  noble 
lady's  bower.  After  the  revival  of  letters  Ovid  was  read  in  all  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Christendom,  and  at  the  rise  of  vernacular 
literatures  the  'Metamorphoses'  was  amongst  the  earliest  translations 
made  from  the  classics  into  the  mother  tongues  of  Europe.  I  need 
hardly  refer  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  Ovid  was  held  by  many 
of  the  greatest  modem  poets,  and  especially  amongst  ourselves  by 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  by  Milton.  In  his  youth, 
at  all  events,  Milton  preferred  Ovid  to  Virgil,  and  maintained  that 
but  for  his  exile  the  poet  of  the  '  Metamorphoses '  might  have  been  sa 
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great  as  Homer.   The  lines  from  the  well-known  Latin  elegy,  in  wh 
this  opinion  is  expressed,  may  be  quoted  from  Cowper's  version  :— 

If  peaceful  days,  in  lettered  leisure  spent 
Beneath  my  father's  roof,  be  banishment, 
Then  call  me  banish'd,  I  will  ne'er  refuse 
A  name  expressive  of  the  lot  I  chuse. 
I  would  that,  exiled  to  the  Pontic  shore, 
Rome's  hapless  bard  had  sufier'd  nothing  more ; 
He  then  had  equall'd  even  Homer's  lays. 
And,  Virgil !  thou  hadst  won  but  second  praise. 

To  the  list  of  appreciative  poets  Shakespeare  must  certainly 
added.  The  higher  qualities  of  Ovid's  genius  and  work  were  inde 
precisely  of  the  kind  to  attract  and  fescinate  the  youthful  author 
^  Venus  and  Adonis.'  The  life  and  coloiu:,  the  passion  and  path< 
the  endless  variety  of  magical  changes  in  the  '  Metamorphoses,'  wi 
their  exquisite  verbal  combinations  and  metrical  harmonies,  wou 
have  an  irresistible  charm  for  his  opening  fancy  and  ardent  poet 
feeling. 

But  there  is  still  another  quality  of  Ovid's  genius  which,  perhaj 
affected  Shakespeare  at  the  outset  of  his  career  more  than  all  tl 
rest.  Ovid  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the  most  dramatic  of  Boman  poei 
This  is,  perhaps,  a  more  disputable  claim  than  any  already  made  ( 
his  behalf.  At  least,  it  is  one  which  many  critics  would  be  indisposi 
to  allow.  They  often  speak  of  his  tender  and  passionate  scenes 
though  they  were  rhetorical  exercises  rather  than  outbursts  of  genuii 
feeling ;  but,  although  many  artificial  and  rhetorical  passages  are 
be  found  in  Ovid's  writings,  the  remarkable  fact  about  the  mo 
important  appears  to  me  to  be  the  wonderful  freshness,  variety,  ai 
even  depth  of  real  feeling  they  display.  In  the  appreciation  of  1 
characteristics,  Ovid  has  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  the  poets  than 
the  critics,  and  I  cannot  but  think  Dryden  right,  both  as  poet  ai 
critic,  in  the  judgment  he  pronounces : — '  Though  I  see  many  exo 
lent  thoughts  in  Seneca,  yet  he,  of  them  [the  Roman  poets],  whoh 
a  genius  most  proper  for  the  stage,  was  Ovid ;  he  had  a  way 
writing  so  fit  to  stir  up  a  pleasing  admiration  and  concernmei 
which  are  the  objects  of  tragedy,  and  to  show  the  various  movemei 
of  a  soul  combating  betwixt  two  different  passions,  that,  had  he  liv 
in  our  age,  or  in  his  own  could  have  writ  with  our  advantag 
no  man  but  must  have  yielded  to  him.'  It  is  true  that  we  ] 
deprived  of  the  best  and  more  direct  means  of  estimati 
Ovid's  dramatic  faculty  in  the  loss  of  his  one  great  trage< 
the  Medea.  But  from  the  favourable  judgment  of  not  1 
friendly  contemporary  critics  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  wa^ 
work  of  real  and  even  remarkable  dramatic  power.  In  the  m 
considerable  of  his  extant  works,  the  '  Fasti '  and  '  Metamorphose 
both  the  subject  and  form  chosen  are  less  fitted,  and  but  for  t 
result,  one  might  have  said  least  fitted,  for  the  display  of  Ovid's  pecul 
genius.     Nothing  at  first  sight  would  seem  less  suitable  to  becoi 
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the  subject  of  a  serious  epic  tban  the  national  mytliology,  as  it  had 
already  lost,  orwas  fast  losing,  all  real  hold  on  the  cultivated  intelli- 
gence of  the  Koman  world.  In  Ovid'a  day  it  had  reached  tLe  stage  of 
sceptical  criticism,  and  was  at  many  points  exposed  to  popular  ridicule 
and  contempt.  With  regard  to  form,  the  natural  bent  of  Ovid's  mind 
was,  as  I  have  said,  towards  lyrical  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  bis  career  the  poet  himself  had  the  clearest  perception  of 
this.  Atthebeginningof  the  third  book  of  his 'Elegies 'he  says  that, 
when  meditating  his  future  work,  he  was  visited  by  the  rival  muses 
of  the  buskin  and  the  lyre,  and  that  the  former  upbraided  him  with 
wasting  his  poetic  gifts  on  trivial  love  ditties  instead  of  concentrating 
them  on  the  nobler  task  of  depicting  imperial  woes  in  tr^c  verse. 
In  reply  to  this  appeal  he  pleads  for  a  slightly  extended  indulgence 
of  the  lyric  mood,  intimating  that  when  he  had  completed  hia '  Elegies' 
he  would  betake  himself  to  tragedy,  for  which,  as  he  elsewhere  tells- 
us,  he  felt  he  had  a  special  tiim. 

This  early  promise  was  not,  however,  redeemed.  In  after  years,, 
when  he  resolved  to  undertake  more  serious  work,  instead  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  drama,  he  was  led  by  the  courtly  and  literary  influences  - 
of  his  time  to  attempt  an  epic.  The  Emperor,  in  his  desire  to  restore  the 
older  and  more  robust  conditions  of  national  life,  fevoured  this  mor© 
solid  form  of  the  poetical  art,  and  Virgil's  recent  success  had  given  it  a 
temporary  supremacy.  With  Virgil,  however,  the  choice  of  the  epio 
form  was  perfectly  natural.  It  was  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
seriousness  of  bis  disposition  and  aims.  But  Ovid  had  little  of  Virgil's 
profound  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  conditions  and  continuity  of 
national  greatness,  in  the  past  and  future  of  Rome  as  the  instrument 
and  representative  of  law,  order,  and  progress  in  the  world.  He  had 
etill  less  of  that  brooding  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  the  mystery 
and  burden  of  life  which  solemnised  Virgil's  mind,  and  becomes  audible 
at  times  in  the  touching  minor  key  of  his  verse.  He  is  separated  from 
Virgil,  too,by  position,  as  well  as  by  temperament.  During  the  interval 
between  them  the  Roman  world  had  passed  from  the  deep  shadows 
and  destructive  violence  of  the  Republican  conflict  to  the  sunlight 
and  repose  of  the  Imperial  day.  Ovid  lived  in  the  sunlight  and 
rejoiced  in  its  warmth  and  brilliance  till  the  sudden  winter  of  his 
exile  came.  The  ease  and  gaiety  of  this  congenial  urban  life  are  well' 
reflected  in  bis  minor  writings.  But  alikeinthe  subject  and  form  chosen 
for  his  greatest  works,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  originally  ft 
serious  purpose  in  view.  Among  his  other  reforms,  Augustus  was  anxious 
to  restore  the  old  reverence  for  the  national  deities,  and  Ovid  was  evi- 
dently desirous  of  giving  the  Emperor's  policy  that  kind  of  literary 
support  of  which  the  .^neid  is  the  most  brilliant  example.  He 
wished  to  do  for  the  ritual  and  mythology  what  Virgil  had  done  for 
the  legendary  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome.  In  other  words,  his 
aim  was  to  revive  popular  interest  in  the  deities  and  ceremonial  of 
the  national  religion.  He  states  at  the  beginning  of  the  '  Fasti '  that 
this  vraa  his  design  in  dealing  poetically  with  the  national  caW&d'U. 
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And  the  '  Metamorphoses '  opens  with  the  gravity  and  eamestn 
befitting  a  religious  poem.  But  if  he  ever  seriously  thought  hims 
capable  of  producing  a  sacred  epic,  he  certainly  formed  an  erronec 
estimate  of  his  literary  aptitudes  and  poetical  gifts.  In  any  case  ] 
joyous  temper  and  dramatic  genius  soon  triiunphed  over  the  origii 
design,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  gods  down  from  heaven  and  ei 
biting  them  as  objects  of  awe  and  reverence  to  men,  he  simply  carri 
his  contemporaries  to  Olympus,  and  filled  the  august  seats  with  liv( 
representatives  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Augustan  a| 
This  has  sometimes  been  urged  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  poe 
It  is  said  that  in  its  treatment  of  the  national  mytholoj 
instead  of  maintaining  their  antique  majesty,  Ovid  had  not  01 
modernised  the  gods,  but  represented  them  in  the  most  liter 
if  not  in  the  lowest,  sense  as  being  of  like  passions  with  ourselv 
The  reply  of  course  is,  that  after  warming  to  his  work  the  jx 
treated  the  subject  naturally,  under  the  inspiration  and  according 
the  impulses  of  his  own  genius.  He  could  not  help  vitalising  t 
stories,  and  he  filled  them  with  the  only  life  he  knew,  that  of  hum 
passion  and  mundane  activities.  Instead  of  a  sacred  epic,  we  ha 
accordingly  a  series  of  brilliant  stories  and  vivid  dramatic  sketch 
often  pathetic  enough  in  their  tenderness  and  tragical  in  their  i 
tensity.  Although  not  dramatic  in  form,  most  of  his  longer  a 
most  important  works  are,  in  this  way,  thoroughly  dramatic 
substance.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  '  Fasti '  and  '  Metamorphose 
but  of  the  '  Heroic  Epistles,'  in  which  Ovid's  dramatic  genius  is  oft 
displayed  with  singular  vividness  and  power.  The  objections  son 
times  urged  against  them  on  the  groimd  of  anachronisms  and  ( 
temal  incongruities,  such  as,  in  the  case  of  Ariadne,  the  want  of  a 
means  of  communication  with  Theseus,  the  absence  of  writi 
materials,  and  possibly  her  ignorance  of  the  art,  are  ludicrously  wi 
of  the  mark.  The  real  question  is  whether,  realising  in  essentials  t 
<5haracter  and  circumstances  of  the  heroines,  the  poet  expresses  w 
vividness  and  truth  the  poignant  internal  conflict  of  grief  s 
hope,  of  tumultuous  passion,  agonising  dread,  and  tender  desi 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  is  strikingly  true  with  reg 
to  many  of  the  Epistles,  and  especially  the  best.  On  this  groi 
they  might  well  be  described  ii\  the  phrase  of  a  modem  p 
as  '  Dramatic  Lyrics.*  But  the  *  Metamorphoses '  contain  a  num 
of  powerful  sketches  that  might  appropriately  come  under  the  sa 
heading.  Dryden,  with  his  usual  critical  sagacity  and  poet 
insight,  has  noted  this.  Referring  to  a  theory,  since  disproved,  ab 
the  *  Medea '  of  Seneca,  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  lost  tragedy 
Ovid,  he  says : — 

I  am  confident  the  *  Medea '  is  none  of  his  :  for  though  I  esteem  it 
the  gravity  and  sententiousness  of  it,  which  he  himself  conchides  to 
Buitable  to  a  tragedy,  *  Omne  genns  script!  gi'avitate  tragocdia  vincit,' 
it  moves  not  my  soul  enough  to  judge  that  he,  who  in  the  epick  way  wi 
things  so  near  the  drama,  as  the  story  of  Myrrha,  of  Caimus,  and  Bil 
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and  the  rest,  should  stir  up  no  more  concernment  where  he  moat  «^ 
deavonred  it. 

But  it  is  clear,  I  think,  from  internal  evidence  that  SbakeBpeare 
had  been  Btruck  with  the  dramatic  power  of  many  of  tlie  narratives 
of  the  '  Metamorphoses '  long  before  Dryden  noted  the  feet.  Tha 
stories  of  Phaeton,  of  Medea,  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  of  Midas, 
of  Fmgne  and  Philomela,  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  amongst  othen, 
had  evidently  impressed  themeelves  on  his  youthful  imagination  in  a 
way  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  these  points  and  others  connected 
witii  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  Ovid  will  come  more  fully  out 
in  the  special  illustrations  which  are  to  follow. 

Probably  no  critic  would  deny  that  Shakespeare  was  familiar 
with  Ovid,  but  many  maintain,  as  P'armer  did,  that  his  knowledge 
was  derived  solely  from  translations,  and  especially  from  Golding's 
translation  of  tbe  'Metamorphoses.'  That  Shakespeare  well  knew 
this  vigorous  and  picturesque  version  is  certain ;  but  I  feel  equally 
confident,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  his  study  of  Ovid 
in  the  original  was  begun  at  Stratford  School,  and  had  been  volun- 
tarily extended  to  his  chief  poems  before  he  became  acquainted  with 
any  translation.  There  are  some  points  of  evidence  which  tend 
directly  to  support  this  view.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  striking  fact 
that  tbe  keynote  as  it  were  of  Shakespeare's  public  career  as  a  poet 
should  have  been  struck  by  a  quotation  from  a  section  of  Ovid's 
poems  not  yet  translated  into  English.  So  far  as  we  know  Shake- 
speare himself  published  in  bis  own  name  only  three  poems — the 
*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  the  '  Lucrece,'  and  the  '  Sonnets.'  Of  these,  the 
'  Venus  and  Adonis '  was  not  only  the  first  published,  but  apparently 
the  earliest  considerable  poem  the  author  had  written.  '  The  first 
heir  of  my  invention,'  he  calls  it  in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  The  poem,  though  not  published  till  1593,  must,  in 
this  case,  have  been  written  some  years  earlier,  probably  before 
Shakespeare  left  Stratford  for  London.  On  the  title-page  are  the 
following  lines  from  Ovid's  Elegies : — 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus ;  mihi  flavua  Apollo 

Pocula  Cast&iia  plena  miniati'et  aqua. 
'  These  line  are  taken  from  a  poem  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
there  existed  at  the  time  no  English  version.  The  earliest  transla:- 
tion  of  the  '  Elegies '  is  that  usually  attributed  to  Marlowe,  and  pub- 
lished by  bis  fnends  some  years  after  his  death.  The  exact  date 
of  the  first  edition  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty,  but  Bitson  fixes 
it  at  1596,  and  Gifibrd,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  a  year  or  two 
later.  The  second  edition,  which  probably  followed  within  a  year 
of  the  first,  contains  two  versions  of  the  'Elegy'  from  which  Shake- 
speare quotes — the  second,  signed  B.  J.,  being  the  work  of  Ben 
Jonson.  This  is  established,  not  only  by  the  initials,  but  by  the  lact 
that  it  is  printed  in  full  by  Jonson  as  hie  own  in  the  *  Poetaster,' 
which  appeared  in  l6or.  GifFord  is  probably  right  in  hia  conjecture 
that  both  versions  are  by  Jonson,  tbe  first  being  a  rough  «k«\j:^  t^ 
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the  second.  In  any  case,  the  earlier  version  was  not  published  till 
some  years  after  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis.'  But  what,  perhaps,  is  even 
more  to  the  point,  the  quotation  is  one  which,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  by  any  but  a  scholar,  or 
at  least  by  one  who  knew  the  ori^nal  well.  From  their  setting  in 
the  *  Elegy,'  the  lines  would  fail  to  attract  special  attention  and  be 
relatively  unimportant  in  a  translation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
original  poem,  they  have  a  distinctive  emphasis  and  are  full  of  concen- 
trated meaning  and  power.  The'Elegy '  is  a  spirited  vindication  of  poetry 
from  the  envious  criticism  of  those  who  represented  the  poet  as  an 
idler,  ignobly  shirking  the  public  duties  which,  as  a  reputable  citizen, 
he  ought  to  discharge.  In  reply,  Ovid  proudly  asserts  that  the  position 
of  the  true  poet  is  higher  than  any  to  be  gained  by  wealth  or  rank  or 
public  honours,  that  in  his  works  he  leaves  an  immortal  heritage  to  men 
through  which  his  nobler  essence  not  only  survives,  but  outlasts  afl 
the  symbols  and  monuments  of  earthly  greatness.  In  illustration  of 
this,  he  commemorates  some  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  past,  includ- 
ing Homer,  Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Menander,  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
TibuUus,  Gallus;  and  after  going  through  the  inspilring  roll,  he 
virtually  says :  *  With  these  I  take  my  part,  their  labours  and 
rewards  are  the  only  objects  of  my  ambition,  their  life  the  only  life  I 
care  to  live.'  It  is  a  characteristic  utterance  on  the  part  of  Ovid,  and 
expresses  the  fixed  resolve  of  his  nobler  nature.  But  it  is  perhaps 
still  more  characteristic  in  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare,  when,  conscious 
of  great  powers,  and  resolved  to  find,  or  create,  an  ample  field  ft*" 
their  exercise,  he  set  out  on  his  life's  journey  with  no  help  ftom 
fortune  or  friends,  and  no  ultimate  hope  or  desire  beyond  the  poet'ft 
crown.  In  these  lioes  he  avows  himself  the  child  of  Apollo,  and 
declares  that  henceforth  his  elixir  vitce  will  be  full  draughts  from  the 
Castalian  spring.  The  same  proud  note  of  confidence  in  himself  and 
devotion  to  his  art  reappears  again  and  again  in  the  *  Sonnets,'  and 
here  too,  as  we  shall  see,  he  echoes  the  confident  predictions  of  future 
fame  in  which  Ovid  indulges  at  the  close  of  his  greatest  work.  But 
the  earlier  quotation  shows  that  Shakespeare  had  extended  his  studies 
in  Ovid,  not  only  beyond  the  books  usually  read  in  the  schools,  the 
*De  Tristibus'  and  the  'Metamorphoses,'  but  beyond  the  utmost 
limits  where  the  help  of  a  translation  was  available. 

I  may  next  take  another  point  of  evidence,  which,  though  com- 
paratively small  and  indirect,  appears  to  tell  with  some  force  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  well  known  that  Shakespeare  derived  several  of 
the  names  occurring  in  his  dramas,  such  as  Autolycus,  directly  from 
Ovid.  Some  of  these  have  curious  points  of  interest  connected  witk 
them.  But  there  is  one,  about  which  little  has  been  said,  that  is 
perhaps  more  remarkable  and  interesting  than  any  besides — the  name 
of  the  fairy  queen,  Titania.  Of  this  name  so  accomplished  a  student 
of  Shakespeare  as  Mr.  Ward  says,  singularly  enough :  *  The  figure 
of  the  elf-queen  Shakspere  might  have  found  in  the  *'  Wife  of  Bath's 
Tale  "  in  Chaucer.    Her  name  Titania  was,  so  far  as  wc  know,  Sbak- 
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upere'd  ioventioa,  and  may  have  been  suggested  by  Diana,  who,  as 
King  James  I.  informs  us,  "  amongst  us  was  called  the  Phairee," 
tliough  Simrock  (ii.  34)  derives  the  same  from  Titti  (children),  the 
stealing  of  whom  is  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  elfin  spirits.'  Both  the 
German  critic  and  the  English  historian  had  apparently  forgotten 
that  the  name  is  traceable  to  Ovid,  and  that  as  used  by  him  it  has  a 
very  distinctive  significance.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  Mr.  Keightley 
is  the  only  critic  who  has  connected  the  name  with  Ovid ;  and  he  does 
so  very  generally,  without  bringing  out  in  any  detail  the  meaning  and 
value  of  the  fact.  His  statement  is  that  Titania  occurs  once  in  the 
*  Metamorphoses '  as  a  designation  of  Diana.  But  in  reality  the  name 
occurs  not  once  only,  but  several  times,  not  as  the  designation  of  a 
single  goddess,  but  of  several  female  deities,  supreme  or  subordinate, 
descended  &om  the  Titans.  On  this  ground  it  is  applied  to  Diana, 
to  Latona,  to  Circe,  to  Pyrrha,  and  Hecate.  As  Juno  is  called  by  the 
poets  Satumia,  on  nceoimt  of  her  descent  from  Saturn,  and  Minerva, 
un  less  obvious  or  more  disputed  grounds,  is  termed  Tritonia,  so 
Diana,  Latona,  and  Circe  are  each  styled  by  Ovid  Titania.  This 
designation  illustrates,  indeed,  Ovid's  marked  power  of  so  employing 
names  aa  to  increase  bath  the  musical  flow  and  imaginative  effect  of 
his  verse.  The  name  Titania,  as  thus  used,  emlx>dies  rich  and 
complex  associations  connected  with  the  silver  liovv,  the  magic  cup, 
and  the  triple  crown.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  embrace  in  one 
comprehensive  symbol  the  whole  female  empire  of  mystery  and  night 
belonging  to  classical  mythology.  Diana,  Latona,  Hecate  are  all 
goddesses  of  night,  queens  of  the  shadowy  world,  ruling  over  its 
mystic  elemenbi  and  spectral  powers.  The  common  name  thus 
awakens  recollections  of  gleaming  huntresses  in  dim  and  devvy  woods, 
flf  dark  rites  and  potent  incantations  under  moonlit  skies,  of  strange 
aerial  voyages,  and  ghostly  apparitions  from  the  under-world.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  all  possible  names  the  one  best  fitted  to  designate 
the  queen  of  the  same  shadowy  empire,  with  its  phantom  troops  and 
activities,  in  the  Northern  mythology.  And  since  Siiakespeare,  with 
prescient  inspiration,  selected  it  for  this  purpose,  it  has  naturally  come 
to  represent  the  whole  world  of  fairy  beauty,  elfin  adventure,  and 
goblin  sport  connected  with  lunar  influences,  with  enchanted  herbs, 
and  muttered  spell?.  The  Titania  of  Shakespeare's  fairy  mythology 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Diana  and  other  regents  of 
the  night  belonging  to  the  Greek  Pantheon.  Shakespeare  himself 
appears  to  support  this  view  in  a  line  over  which  a  good  deal  of 
critical  ink  has  Ijeen  shed.  It  occurs  in  the  invocation  to  the  Fairies 
in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor:' — 

Fairies,  bluck,  grey,  green,  and  white. 

You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 

You  orphan  heirs  0/ fixed  detliny. 

Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 
The  deities  of  the  Greek  mythology  were  instruments  of  destiny 
<ir  fate,  in  other  words,  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  universe.     la  tK* 
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current  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages,  still  firmly  held  in  Shakespeare's  ■ 
day,  the  beings  of  the  Northern  mythology  were  the  representatives 
and  successors  of  the  old  Greek  divinities.     Shakespeare  indirectly 
fevours  this  relation  not  only  by  the  selection  of  the  name  Titania 
for  the  fairy  queen,  but  in  giving  to  Oberon  the  designation  con-  * 
secrated   by  Ovid   to   Pluto.      '  Umbrarum  dominus,'   *  umbramm 
rex,'  are  Ovid's  phrases  for  the  monarch  of  the  lower  world,  and 
Oberon  is  by  Shakespeare  styled  *  King  of  Shadows.'     But  the  great 
Pan  was  long  since  dead,  and  with  him  the  Titanic  brood  and  Olympian 
circle  of  pagan  deitie.s.     In  this  point  of  view,  as  oflFshoots  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  in  relation  to  their  traditionary  parents  and' 
predecessors,  the  fairies  might  well  be  called  orphan,  while,  as  stil! 
representing  the  dark  powers  and  primary  forces  known  as  Fate,  they 
might  be  appropriately  styled  '  heirs  of  fixed  destiny.'     Ariel,  in  the 

*  Tempest,'  it  will  be  remembered,  says  explicitly, '  I  and  my  fellowt 
are  ministers  of  Fate.' 

Eeverting  to  the  name  Titania,  however,  the  important  point  to 
be  noted  is  that  Shakespeare  clearly  derived  it  from  his  study  of  Ovid 
in  the  original.     It  must  have  struck  him  in  reading  the  text  of  the 

*  Metamorphoses,'  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  only  translation  which 
existed  in  his  day.  Golding,  instead  of  transferring  the  term  Titania* 
always  translates  it,  in  the  case  of  Diana,  by  the  phrase  '  Titan'* 
daughter,'  and  in  the  case  of  Circe  by  the  line — 

Of  Circe,  who  by  long  descent  of  Titans*  stocke  am  borne, 

Shakespeare  could  not  therefore  have  been  indebted  to  Golding  for        i 
the  happy  selection.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  next  translation  of 
the   '  Metamorphoses '  by  Sandys,  first   published   ten   years   afUSf 
Shakespeare's    death,   Titania  is    freely   used.       Sandys    not  only 
uniformly  transfers  the  name  where  it  occurs  in  the  original,  bi^^ 
sometimes  employs   it  where    Ovid  does  not.     In   Medea's   grai*^ 
invocations    to    the   powers  of  night,  for  example,   he   translat^^ 

*  Luna '  by  '  Titania,'     But  this  use  of  the  name  is  undoubtedly  di^^ 
to  Shakespeare's  original  choice,  and  to  the  fact  that  through  its 
ployment  in  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  it  had  become  a  fami] 
English  word.     Dekker,  indeed,  had  used  it  in  Shakespeare's  lifetio^^^ 
as  an  established  designation  for  the  queen  of  the  fairies.      It   i^^ 
clear,  therefore,   I   think,   that   Shakespeare   not  only  studied  tL»^^-^ 
•Metamorphoses'  in  the  original,  but  that  he  read  the  diflFerent  stori^?*^^^ 
with  a  quick  and  open  eye  for  any  name,  incident,  or  allusion  th^*^^^ 
might  be  available  for  use  in  his  own  dramatic  labours.     The  names^  J 
incidents,  and  allusions  which  he  derived  from  his  study  of  Ovi 
being,  however,  numerous,  will  require  some  space,  and  their  detail^^ 
illustration  must  therefore  be  left  over  for  a  separate  paper. 

Thos.  S    Batnes. 
{JTo  he  concluded^ 
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not  come  as  a  claimant  of  office.  Upon  him  the  retort  would  fiJl 
harmless,  that  he  must  saj  what  he  would  do  were  the  present  tenant! 
of  office  displaced  to  replace  him.  He  replies  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  place.  Office  is  not  for  him  ;  but  he  can  sh(m 
good  cause  why,  at  all  events,  he  and  his  countrymen  should  be  deliveiel 
from  the  present  Ministers.  *  Does  the  present  method  of  govern- 
ment please  the  people  of  this  country,  or  does  it  not  ? '  This  was  the 
single  issue  he  raised  in  that  wonderful  fortnight.  This  was  the  one 
theme  on  which  he  discoursed  in  every  key,  from  sarcasm  to  arga* 
ment,  from  argument  to  indignation.  On  other  occasions  he  has  not 
been  slow  to  show,  definitely  and  particularly,  what  a  British  Govern- 
ment should  have  done  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Eastern  Question  as 
they  were  when  Lord  Salisbury  quitted  Constantinople.  Little  trace 
will  be  found  in  the  multitudinous  eloquence  which  streamed  forth 
from  Carlisle  to  Aberfeldy,  and  from  Glasgow  to  Chester,  of  a  Liberal 
programme  for  the  past.  Not  much,  though  something,  will  be  dis- 
covered of  a  programme  for  tbe  future.  In  Scotland,  he  was  no  Liberal 
leader,  but  first  and  primarily  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Midlothian. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  say  how  other  Ministers  might  have  escaped  the 
blunders  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Ix)rd  Salisbury,  or  remedied  the 
ruinous  consequences.  He  was  a  witness  against  the  men  in  office  of 
the  errors  and  misdeeds  by  which  they  had  endangered  his  share  in 
the  national  fortunes.  Aspiring  to  the  post,  not  of  Minister,  but 
of  representative,  he  required  the  electors  of  Midlothian  to  decide 
whether  he  spoke  their  minds  as  well  as  his  own.  He  invited  them 
to  say  whether  an  apologist  or  an  adversary  of  the  acts  of  the  ruling 
Ministers  would  represent  them  the  better. 

It  is  an  old  tale  howthe  present  Government  has  shifted  the  national 
boundaries  and  readjusted,  as  it  would  say,  or  dislocated,  as  its  opponents 
believe,  the  balance  of  the  empire.  But  the  story  has  been  published 
in  numbers.  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the  mere  act  of  binding  the  parts 
up  together,  has  made  them  singularly  explanatory  of  one  another. 
British  interests  were  the  ministerial  watchword.  Mr.  Gladstone  shows 
how  British  interests  have  been  violated  in  Europe  and  Asia  by  every 
act  of  English  foreign  policy  since  Lord  Derby  resigned  the  seals. 
In  respect  of  Africa  he  goes  further  back,  and  denounces  the  violent 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  face  of  6,500  protesters  '  out  of 
8,000  persons  in  the  Bepublic  qualified  to  vote.'  England  has  thus 
^  undertaken  to  transform,  by  force,  Bepublicans  into  subjects  of  a 
monarchy.'  She  has  made  war  upon  the  Zulus,  and  '  thereby  become 
.  responsible  for  their  territory.'  She  is  about  to  overwhelm  the  Trans- 
vaal's enemy,  Secocoeni.  She  has  '  assumed,  jointly  with  France,  the 
virtual  government  of  Egypt ;  possibly,  as  we  are  to  extend,  says  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,our  southern  dominions  in  Africa  till  we  reach  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Portuguese,  one  of  these  days  we  may  extend  our 
northern  dominions  in  Africa  till  we  meet  the  northern  dominions  of 
the  Portuguese.'  In  the  Mediterranean  England  has  'shabbily' 
appropriated  Cyprus,  ^  a  valueless  encumbrance.'     In  Western  Asia, 
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she  hoa  'made  herself  responsible  for  the  good  government  not 
of  Asia  Minor  exclusively,  but  of  the  whole  of  tb^t  great  space 
upon  the  map,  including  the  principal  parta  of  Arabia,  wbicb  is 
known  geographically  as  Turkey  in  Asia.'  The  engagement  com- 
prises a  pledge  to  defend  Armenia  agaia^^t  Russia.  To  discharge 
these  pledges  Eiitish  troops  have  their  choice  of  evils.  They  must 
march  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  land  and  a  great  mountain  chain,  or 
be  transported  thousands  of  miles  by  sea  with  the  task  of  effecting  a 
landing  on  hostile  territory  at  the  end.  In  Central  Asia  England  is 
committed  to  the  coercion  of  millions  of  warlike  barbarians  in  a 
country  which  the  British  mission  '  has  broken  into  pieces,  and 
added  to  the  anarchies  of  the  Western  world.'  In  India  the  finan- 
cial burdens  have  been  increased  and  the  popular  liberties  diminished. 
]llr.  Gladstone  enumerates  all  the  fresh  burdens  accumulated  on 
the  back  of  a  pre-ezistiog  obligation  to  *  settle  the'afiairs  of  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  human  race  scattered  over  the  world.'  He 
inquires  how  the  added  load  is  to  be  borne.  He  thinks  it  was  an 
unfortunate  decision  of  Germany  to  annex  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  But 
at  any  rate  Germany  reckoned  upon  proportionate  contributions  in 
men  and  money  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  from  the  new  members 
of  tlie  empire  as  &om  the  old.  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  Cyprus  will 
send  no  recruits  to  the  British  army,  or,  at  all  events,  no  money  to  pay 
them.  Zululand  and  the  Transvaal  will  not  be  outworks  to  guard  the 
British  dominions,  but  positions  themselves  nee  ding  protection.  What  is 
meant  by  tbeee  extensions  of  the  British  Empire  simply  is  that  Great 
Britain  will  have  to  furnish  so  much  more  money,  and  so  many  more 
soldiers.  *  Bely  upon  it,'  the  Midlothian  electors  were  warned  on 
November  25,  'the  strength  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  witlun 
the  United  Kingdom.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  defending  and 
governing  these  vast  colonies  with  their  teeming  millions,  in  protect- 
ing that  unmeasured  commerce,  in  relation  to  the  enormous 
responsibilities  of  India,  must  be  done  by  the  force  derived  from  you 
and  your  children ;  derived  from  you  and  your  fellow  electors  in  the 
land ;  from  you  and  the  citizens  and  people  of  this  country.'  The 
responsibilities  which  are  the  British  heritage,  Great  Britain  will  not 
repudiate.  But  they  are  heavy  enough  already  without  *  insane ' 
additions  to  the  burden  by  '  continuing  with  the  limited  store  of  men 
and  funds  which  these  islands  can  supply  to  enlarge  and  extend  our 
responsibilities  and  our  dangers  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.* 
Mr.  Gladstone  demands  that '  regard  be  had  to  the  relation  between 
the  work  to  be  done  and  the  strength  we  possess  in  order  to  do  it.' 
The  resources  to  be  drawn  upon  are  limited;  the  encumbrances  laid 
upon  them  tend,  with  a  Government  like  the  present,  to  become 
unlimited.  Doubtless  the  coimlry,  as  Ministers  affirm,  is  very  strong. 
'Thank  God,  it  isl'  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  istbat,  whatever 
it«  strength,  the  annexations  made  by  the  Conservative  Ministry  are  no 
addition  to  that  strength,  but  a  drawback.  He  asserts  that  none 
of  those  annexations  were  necessary.     Had  they  been  ever  so  nettMiM^, 
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they  would  have  been  still  a  heavy  load  upon  British  means  which, 
if  great,  are  yet  not  greater  than  British  duties. 

Recent  British  foreign  policy  lias  rendered  the  kingdom  weaker 
than  before  in  proportion  to  its  liabilities.  It  has  also  involved,  Mr. 
Gladstone  shows,  dangerous  encroachments  on  constitutional  privi- 
leges and  on  the  integrity  of  British  finance.  He  charges  upon  it  the 
violation  of  the  traditional  rule  that  *  although  the  law  allows  a  duM- 
tion  of  seven  years  to  Parliament,  yet  it  should  not  sit  to  transact 
more  than  the  business  of  six  Sessions.'  If  the  present  Grovemmenil 
has  departed  from  that  custom,  and  is  about  to  convoke  Parliament  finr 
a  seventh  Session,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  country  clearly  understand 
the  reason  to  be  that  Ministers  fear  to  challenge,  by  a  dissolution,  the 
nation's  judgment  on  their  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone  grounds  the  custom 
of  dissolving  Parliament  before  its  full  term  has  run  out,  on  the  tempta- 
tion a  Parliament  on  the  inevitable  brink  of  the  grave  would  feel  to 
flatter  'particular  groups  and  cliques  of  persons  in  relation  to  what  are 
sometimes  called  harassed  interests.'  We  confess  the  reason  seems 
somewhat  remote.  The  custom  of  dissolving  before  the  seventh  yew 
is  ended  being  notorious,  the  temptation  to  intrigue  with  threatened 
interests  would  seem  to  be  as  strong  in  the  sixth  Session  as  in  the  seventh. 
The  custom  nevertheless  we  fully  believe  to  be  indisputable.  Opponents 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  adduced  instances  in  which  Parliaments  have 
sat  for  seven  Sessions.  They  have  adduced  none  in  which  they  have 
sat  for  more  than  six  years.  The  number  of  Sessions  is  an  accident 
A  Session  may  endure  for  a  fortnight,  or  for  twelve  months.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  replied  to  his  critics,  the  essence  of  his  argument  is 
that  it  is  altogether  against  precedent  to  prolong  Parliament  for  the 
*  business '  of  more  than  six  Sessions.  Mr.  Gladstone's  fact  is  better 
founded  than  his  explanation  of  it.  There  is  something  ungraciottf 
in  withholding  from  the  country  to  the  last  moment  its  right  ol 
pronouncing  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
representatives  have  executed  their  trust.  That  by  itself  wonk 
ordinarily  account  for  the  convocation  of  a  new  Parliament  t 
least  a  year  earlier  than  the  law  requires.  But  in  truth  a  Govern 
ment  must  have  been  extraordinarily  apathetic,  or  must  have  ex 
isted  in  times  extraordinarily  placid,  which  does  not  find  it  to  it 
honour  or  convenience  to  ask  of  the  nation  an  early  ratification  c 
its  acts.  In  this  natural  instinct  of  British  statesmen  is  to  b 
found  the  motive  for  not  exhausting  the  last  breath  of  a  House  c 
Commons.  It  is  an  instinct  which,  with  every  reason  for  its  exei 
cise  in  the  present  instance,  the  existing  Government  does  not  fei 
at  all  inclined  to  obey.  We  almost  wonder  that  its  friends  hav 
not  betaken  themselves  to  arguing  that  the  sense  of  the  country : 
already  clearly  in  its  favour ;  that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  energy  < 
put  the.  nation  to  the  trouble  of  declaring  itself  a  moment  earlier  tha 
tlie  law  compels.  In  the  meantime  the  popular  opinion  is  likely  to  agn 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  that'Govemment  postpones  dissolvit 
because  *  in  twelve  months  there  is  what  is  called  a  chapter  of  accident 
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There  is  *  the  chance  of  striking  some  new  theatrical  smoke,  the  chance 
of  sending  up  some  new  rockets  into  the  sky,  the  chance  of  taking 
some  new  measarea  which  would  ^ain  cany  misgiving  and  dismay 
to  the  hearts  of  the  sober-minded  portion  of  the  nation — I  believe 
at  this  time  the  great  majority  of  the  nation — but  which, 
appealing  to  pride  and  passion,  would  always  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  country,  find  some  loud-voiced  minority  ready  to  echo  back 
its  ill-omened  sounds.'  The  country  has  a  constitutional  right  to  be 
consulted  with  alt  possible  speed  on  its  assent  to,  or  dissent  from, 
the  measures  which  have  removed  it  far  away  from  the  position  in 
which  it  stood  when  this  Parliament  was  elected.  That  is  whatthe 
country  would  find  desirable  and  convenient.  If  the  common  course 
is  abandoned,  and  the  Parliament  is  to  sit  more  years  than  any 
Parliament  within  the  memory  of  man,  the  only  possible  ezplana- 
tioD  can  be  that  the  deviation  from  the  common  course  is  found 
desirable  and  convenient,  not  by  the  country,  but  by  its  Cfovem- 
ment. 

The  nation  owes  that  infraction  of  its  common  privil^;e  of 
judging  each  new  stage  in  a  ministerial  policy  to  the  exceptional 
novelty  of  the  policy  the  present  Cabinet  has  pursued.  To  the 
same  cause  both  Parliament  and  the  nation  at  lai^  owe  the  growing 
habit  of  this  Government  of  withholding  necessary  information  on  its 
measures  until  too  late  for  any  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  facts 
for  purposes  of  criticism.  The  Crovemment,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in 
the  Edinburgli  Com  Exchange,  never  makes  disclosures  at  the  time 
they  are  wanted,  and  at  the  time  that  is  regular.  It.  appears  to  have 
but  one  rule  for  choice  of  opportunity,  and  that  is,  '  Convenience  to 
itself.'  In  finance  especially  it  is  never  convenient  for  a  Government 
like  the  present  to  state  its  wants  and  its  liabilities  in  regular  course. 
Those  liabilities  have  been  incurred  without  the  authority  even  of 
Parliament,  much  less  of  the  nation.  If  the  bill  were  sent  in  while 
the  measure  for  which  it  is  being  inciured  was  still  proceeding  and 
incomplete,  the  power  by  which  it  has  been  ordered  might  be  with- 
drawn. Ministers  themselves  know  so  little  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
schemes  into  which  they  rush,  that  they  can  no  more  estimate  the  cost 
at  a  given  time  than  a  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  shareholder  could  have 
estimated  his  responsibilities. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  he  made  a  candid  apology 
for  his  hand-to-mouth  system  of  financial  estimates,  would  have  to 
avow  that  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  know  any  better  than  the 
public  what  an  enterprise  signifies,  and  what  is  the  natural  end.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  the  lines  of  a  systematic  regular  Hudget 
when  the  undertakings  of  which  it  is  to  defray  the  expenses  are 
absolutely  indefinite.  But  it  is  one  reason  more  for  repudiating  a 
policy  like  that  the  Government  has  pui^ued  for  the  last  two  years 
that,  as  one  of  its  necessary  consequences,  the  country  is  obliged  to  be 
perpetually  paying  sums  on  acconnt.  Never  was  the  nation's  ledger 
more  scrupulously  kept  than  when  it  was  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cbaxf^ 
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His  soul  abhors  a  practice  by  which  *  we  never  have  a  real  annus 
account.'  The  annual  Budget  is  a  paper  Budget,  which  is  supplements 
by  bi-monthly  or  tri-monthly  Budgets.  *  Alismanagemeut  of  finaxM 
is  bad ;  but  what  is  even  worse  than  mismanagement  of  finance 
the  destruction  or  disregard  of  the  sound  and  healthy  rules  which  tl 
•wisdom  of  a  long  series  of  finance  ministers,  of  an  excellent  financ 
department,  and  many  Parliaments,  have  gradually  and  laborious 
built  up  to  prevent  abuse,  to  secure  popular  control,  to  work  1 
degrees  upon  the  public  debt  of  the  country,  and  to  take  care  thi 
the  people  shall  not  be  unduly  burdened.' 

In  the  Edinburgh  Com  Exchan<2^e  Mr.  Gladstone  contrasted  Coi 
servative  expenditure  with  Liberal  expenditure.  He  showed  th 
since  Lord  Derby  quitted  oflice,  and  the  foreign  policy  becan 
*  spirited,'  the  Grovemment  has  so  disordered  the  national  financ 
that  there  is  '  an  admitted  deficiency — admitted  }>y  the  Chancellor « 
the  Exchequer  himself — of  six  millions  of  money.'  It  has  incurrc 
liabilities,  for  which  it  has  not  provided,  to  the  extent  of  six  milUoi 
sterling.  But  it  has  also  added  to  the  taxation  close  upon  anotb 
six  millions  beyond  the  taxation  under  a  Liberal  Government.  As  M 
Gladstone  epigrammatically  put  it,  *  Ministers  have  imposed  near 
six  millions  of  taxes  in  order  to  produce  six  millions  of  deficienc; 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pleads  for  the  increase  in  expenditure  th 
taxation  has  not  been  increased  in  proportion.  Mr.  Gladstone  repU 
that  it  aggravates  the  sin  of  extravagance  that  the  prodigal  h 
provided  no  means  of  discharging  his  debt.  In  answer  to  thechai) 
of  increased  taxation,  Sir  Stafford  ridicules  the  notion  that  the  grc 
amount  the  taxpayer  has  to  give  is  worth  regarding.  The  one  thii 
to  consider  is  whether  the  burden  has  been  increased.  That  ea 
penny  in  the  income  tax  produces  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  mo 
than  when  the  Conservative  Government  came  into  office,  is  pre 
to  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  not  checb 
the  accumulation  of  national  riches.  The  taxpayers  are  paying  on 
their  rateable  addition,  if  that,  to  the  State  in  comparison  with  t 
growth  in  the  kingdom's  wealth.  Mr.  Gladstone  retorts  that,  if 
penny  income  tax  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  .i6,oooJ.  a  year  in  the  % 
years  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  rule,  it  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  34,00( 
in  the  thirty-one  preceding  years  of  Liberal  and  really  Conservati 
administration.  *  It  is  idle  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer 
say  he  has  not  stopped  the  growth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
six  years  he  has  disposed  of  half  of  it.  Give  him  another  six  yes 
at  the  dissolution,  and  depend,  upon  it  he  will  go  far  to  disp( 
of  the  other  half.'  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  attempted  at  t 
Guildhall  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  weather  in  account! 
for  financial  deficits  which  he  could  not  deny.  Mr.  Gladstone  ^ 
not  suffer  the  financier  he  sets  up  in  order  to  knock  down — t 
pupil  *  he  was  going  to  call '  a  *  chicken-hearted  Chancellor  of  t 
Exchequer,'  and  who  does  not  appreciate  the  virtue  of  financ 
cheeseparing — to  urge  in  his  excuse  that  the  seasons  have  fought  agaii 
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Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  and  an  appropriation  of  Cyprus,  are 
municated  to  the  country  only  when  the  arrangements  have  be 
practically  irreversible. 

It  does  honour  to  the  Scottish  people  that  it  approved  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's  advocacy  of  a  moral  and  just  foreign  policy,  i 
exposition  of  the  cost,  actual  and  to  come,  at  which  an  unjust  fo 
policy  is  being  carried  out.  No  more  enthusiastic  cheers  salute< 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements  than  his  generous  claim  that,  whe 
Ottoman  Empire  shall  be  finally  dissolved,  its  *  succession  si 
pass,  not  to  fiussia,  not  to  Austria,  not  to  England,  under  the 
of  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  1 
the  peoples  of  those  countries.'  A  foreign  policy  which  would  par< 
mutilate  the  fortunes  of  a  self-emancipated  state,  to  soothe  imag 
fears  of  some  accession  of  influence  thereby  to  a  rival  of  Englai 
unworthy  of  this  country.  It  is  the  policy  which  cut  dowr 
dimensions  of  Greece.  The  restless  intrigues  of  the  Hellenic  kin^ 
ever  since  have  been  the  national  rejoinder  to  such  narrow-mi 
selfishness. 

To  judge  by  the  conversation  of  prosperous  Londoners,  it  mig 
supposed  that  Englishmen  accepted  as  an  entire  nation  Lord  Bea 
field's  new  motto  for  Great  Britain,  *  Imperium  et  libertas,'  ii 
construction  Mr.  Gladstone  put  upon  it  at  West  Calder  :  '  Lil>eri 
ourselves ;  empire  over  the  rest  of  mankind.'  Happily,  prosp< 
Londoners  do  not  give  the  tone  to  the  political  sentiments  oi 
nation.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  adaptation  of  the  Boman  boast  si 
the  latitude  of  Guildhall  better  than  did  Lord  Salisbury's  allegati 
an  inviolable  British  usage  of  seizing  in  every  great  European  war  a ; 
of  foreign  vantage  ground  to  suit  the  latitude  of  Manchester.  Tha 
the  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  it  with  no  more  than  nece 
severity,  of  *  a  political  brigand.*  So  the  nation  at  large  has  regs 
it.  At  the  same  time  we  are  afraid  to  assume  too  readily  tha 
applause  which  greeted  Mr.  Gladstone's  exposition  of  a  purer  doc 
implies  that  the  audiences  which  gave  it  are  henceforth  proof  ag 
dexterously  baited  allurements  of  a  greedy  and  violent  policy 
few  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  inconceivable  that  a  majoril 
the  House  of  Commons,  made  up  of  Liberal  as  well  as  of  Conserv; 
members,  should  have  sanctioned,  even  after  the  event,  the  a] 
priation  of  Cyprus  and  the  Afghan  war.  Yet,  if  anything  c 
arm  the  nation  against  its  propensity  to  look  at  one  side  only 
question,  and  that  the  side  turned  towards  itself,  it  would  be  a  si 
and  honest  yet  manly  profession  of  faith  on  the  theme  of  foi 
policy  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  at  West  Calder.  The  nation  had 
frightened  by  the  dogma  of  absolute  non-intervention.  It  fell  an 
prey  to  the  blandishments  of  politicians  who  talked  of  an  enerj 
policy,  and  of  traditional  British  policy. 

h^*"  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  preach  non-intervention  in  the  affai 

Europe ;  but  he  lays  down  principles  of  intervention  which  limit 

circumstances  in  which  Great  Britain  would  apply  abroad  the  princ 

it  applies  at  Jjome.     Mr.  Gladstone  enunciated  at  West  Calder  six  ] 
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Gladstone.  The  principles  of  British  policy  followed  by  Loni 
Salisbury  may  justify  themselves  by  their  success;  but  it  is  ap- 
parent that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  traditional  and  the  historica! 
policy  of  British  foreign  ministers  since  the  first  Reform  Act.  Initi 
foreign  policy,  at  all  events,  *  the  Tory  Government  has  created  a 
greater  number  of  innovations,  has  broken  away  from  a  greater 
number  of  precedents,  and  has  set  a  greater  number  of  new-fangled 
examples '  than  any  Government  which  has  existed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
time.  The  Government  does  not  deny  that  it  has  deviated  from  the 
practice  of  several  series  of  predecessors.  Conservative  as  well  as 
Liberal ;  it  glories  in  its  innovations  as  happy  restorations  of  an 
old  and  bygone  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  like  previous  Liberal 
speakers,  to  show  that  the  innovations  had  failed  in  fact.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  argue  in  favour  of  an  opposite  policy.  If  the  new  Con- 
servative or  Tory  policy  has  failed,  as  he  demonstrates  it  has  failed, 
that  which  it  attempted  to  supersede  necessarily  remains  in  possession 
of  the  field.  In  criticising  Tory  finance  the  same  course  had  to  be 
pursued.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  finance  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
annals  of  the  Exchequer.  That  is  to  say,  if  old  and  historical,  it 
is  so  in  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  is  old 
and  historical.  As  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  is  an  adaptation 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's  foreign  policy,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  finance 
is  the  finance  of  Nicholas  Vansittart.  In  foreign  policy  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  point  to  Turkey  demoralised,  cut  to  pieces,  and  even  terrorises? 
by  its  allies,  to  blundering  crimes  against  other  people's  freedom  if 
Africa,  to  Continental  jealousies  and  sneers  aroused  by  the  shabbj 
spoliation  of  Cyprus,  to  anarchy  let  loose  by  ourselves  against  ourselvei 
in  Afghanistan.  He  could  ask  without  much  doubt  what  the  answei 
must  be,  whether  that  be  *  the  method  of  government  which  please! 
the  people  of  this  country.'  In  finance  he  could  point  to  account 
never  made  up  because  the  capital  account  of  the  nation  is  never  nov 
closed.  He  could  show  that  more  is  taken  from  the  nation  in  propor 
tion  to  the  national  wealth,  and  that  whatever  is  spent  is  inve8te< 
in  speculations  which  are  always  making  new  calls.  It  was  no 
necessary  to  promise  Scotch  electors  Financial  reforms.  He  did  no 
engage  that  a  Liberal  finance  Minister  would  renew  the  offer  c 
1874  of  *No  income  tax  v.  income  tax.'  All  he  could  promise,  an< 
all  there  was  any  need  to  promise,  was  that  there  should  be  no  mor 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  experiments  in  concealed  deficits. 

In  the  region  of  domestic  legislation  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  differen 
kind  of  work  to  perform.  There,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Conserva 
tive  Ministry  has  placed  itself  beyond  criticism.  Its  domestic  polic 
cannot  be  convicted  of  temerity,  any  more  than  the  snakes  of  Icelan 
can  be  classified.  A  Liberal  orator,  in  discussing  the  prospects  of  legit 
lation,  has  to  go  outside  his  defences.  He  acts  with  the  consciov 
risk  of  finding  the  gates  closed  behind  him  by  timorous  Mends,  who  wil 
not  join  in  the  sally.  Terrors  of  this  kind  are  no  terrors  to  one  con 
stituted  like  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  logical  mind  loves  even  to  go  beyon* 
the  point  at  which  legislation  is  likely  to  stop*    He  is  notafiraid  t 
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more  glaring  anomalies,  make  a  legislative  programme  for  tl 
Liberal  party,  of  which  no  particular  can  be  safely  left  long 
tmtouched,  but  which  implies  nothing  like  a  political  or  soci 
revolution.  Mr.  Gladstone  warned  his  hearers,  with  evident  go< 
faith,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  Liberal  party.  B 
they  will  not  have  found  it  hard  to  conjecture  on  which  side  1 
influence  is  sure  to  be  cast  in  the  legislative  determination  of  pressii 
questions.  On  the  subject  of  liquor  traffic  reform,  he  is  in  favo 
of  '  the  principle,'  at  least,  of  '  local  option.'  He  would  accompai 
any  such  law  with  provisions  for  compensating  persons  whose  trai 
it  would  destroy,  and  *  who  have  grown  up,  not  by  their  fault,  b 
by  our  fault,  under  the  shadow  of  laws '  which  it  may  be  then  pr 
posed  to  abrogate.  In  legislation  respecting  the  land,  he  war 
British  farmers  against  being  deluded  into  trusting  in  *qua« 
remedies,'  such  as  an}'  form  of  Protection.  The  Liberal  party  cou 
countenance  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  it  would  reform  the  law 
hypothec  for  the  benefit  of  Scotch  farmers.  Certainly  it  would  nev 
connive  at  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  with  the  apparei 
acquiescence  of  the  Government,  knowing  that  the  Government 
Scotch  votes  for  the  measure  were  to  be  overridden  by  the  Goven 
ment's  English  and  Irish  votes  against  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  appea 
to  think  the  I^egislature  might  interpose  between  landlord  and  t^ai 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  protection  of  the  latter  again 
unfairly  restrictive  covenants  in  leases,  and  the  former  against  tl 
tenant's  injustice  to  the  land  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  ten 
Whether  he  would  mean  such  a  measure  to  be  compulsory  or  di 
cretionary,  he  did  not  state.  He  disapproves  of  the  law  of  intestac 
which  disinherits  younger  children.  He  disapproves  even  more  of  tl 
law  of  entail  and  settlement.  That  law,  by  curtailing  the  liberty 
the  owner,  tends,  he  believes,  greatly  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  tl 
farmer.  It  curtails,  as  injuriously,  the  natural  authority  and  respons 
Wlity  of  the  father.  His  deliberate  declaration  at  Dalkeith  was  tha 
f  not  only  to  liberate  afyriculture,  but  upon  other  and  higher  ground 
he  is  for  doing  away  with  this  law  of  settlement  and  entail.' 

Local  government  Mr.  Gladstone  coupled,  at  Dalkeith,  with  tl 
land  laws  as  *  a  subject  which  ought  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  eve] 
man  who  desires  to  be  a  legislator.'  He  advocates  the  bestowal  of 
proper  scheme  of  local  government  on  the  counties,  both  as  their  righ 
and  as  a  necessity  for  Parliaments  staggering  under  a  load  of  loc 
legislation  which  ought  to  be  transacted  locally.  Without  denyii 
that  the  ratepayers  might  be  lawfully  relieved  out  of  the  Imperi 
exchequer,  he  is  indignant  that  the  State  subsidy  should  ha 
been  given  before  a  rightful  authority  had  been  constituted  for  i 
application.  The  Cabinet  over  which  he  presided  saw  *  in  the  pow 
to  relieve  the  ratepayers  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  a  strong  leve 
age  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Government  to  induce  i 
the  local  interests  to  come  freely  into  the  changes  that  must  be  ma( 
in  order  to  establish  a  sound  system  of  county  government^  ai 
to  give  people  in  the  counties  the  free  and  thorough  control  ov 
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put  formally  before  tbe  country.  The  country  shall  know  that  it  is 
electing  representatives  who  will  have  to  decide  that  great  issue. 
'  That  Chiu-ch,  venerated  on  so  many  grounds,  shall  not  be  destroyed 
without  the  fairest  trial  and  the  fullest  consideration/ 

This  is  a  clear  and  distinct  statement.  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
perhaps  have  shaken  himself  still  more  free  fix)m  the  entanglements 
of  the  question.  If  anything  had  been  needed  to  show  how  partial 
the  agitation  against  the  Scotch  Church  has  been,  how  little  it  has 
moved  the  Liberal  party  a^  a  whole,  the  facility  with  which  it  has 
been  dropped  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  stay  in  Scotland  were  enough 
to  prove  this.  Compare  Disestablishment  meetings  with  their  few 
hundreds,  and  the  same  speakers  appearing  on  every  platform  trying 
in  vain  to  stir  some  popular  enthusiasm,  with  the  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  which  have  everywhere  greeted  the  expositions 
of  the  common  Liberal  ideas  of  Peace,  Betrenchment,  and  Reform 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  Liberal  orator.  The  contrast  is  instructive. 
Undoubtedly,  the  unanimity  with  wiiich  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
hailed  as  the  eloquent  spokesman  of  Liberalism  would  have  been 
broken  if  he  had  taken  the  side  of  these  well-known  agitators. 
No  Liberal  can  contest  his  general  position  that  Disestablishment  in 
Scotland  may  become  a  public  question.  The  Church  in  Scotland, 
as  in  England,  but  specially  so  in  Scotland,  as  recognised  in  the  very 
terms  of  its  original  foundation,  rests  upon  ^  the  inclinations  of  the 
people.'  So  long  as  it  is  'agreeable'  to  those  inclinations  it  will 
survive,  and  ought  to  survive.  Ijct  it  fail  to  secure  this  support,  by 
its  own  weakness  or  narrowness,  or  lack  of  national  adaptation,  and 
no  party,  no  power  on  earth,  can  perpetuate  it.  But  it  is  an  essential 
condition  of  this  very  appeal  to  popular  support,  that  all  fair  means 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  popular  voice — that  the  Church  shall  not  be 
condemned  at  the  bidding  of  any  faction  or  combination  of  factions, 
but  only  by  the  deliberate  vote  of  the  constituencies.  It  does  not 
shrink  from  this  tast.  Nay,  it  is  the  very  test  which  prominent 
•Church  Liberals  have  claimed  to  be  applied  to  it.  And  after  Mr. 
fGIadstone's  statements  at  Dalkeith,  they  are  entitled  to  hold  that 
he  is  at  one  with  them  in  the  assertion  of  this  claim.  "Wliat  they  have 
chiefly  resented  in  the  past  is,  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  certain  professing  Liberals  ^  to  smuggle  the  Church  of 
Scotland  out  of  existence.'  They  have  now  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
assurance  that  any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  not  only  be  an  Uliberalj 
,but  a  'wicked'  policy. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  Scotland  was  not  writing  a  Queen's  Speech,  nor 
compiling  a  Ministerial  programme.  He  did  not  pretend  to  specify 
the  various  subjects  which  a  liiberal  Administration  would  esteem 
itself  under  an  obligation  to  attempt  to  legislate  upon.  The  few  he 
instanced  were  those  in  which  he  individually,  or  the  classes  he  was 
addressing,  are  more  particularly  interested.  Even  on  those  few  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  reflects  the  Wew  of  the  whole  Liberal  party, 
4>T  that  the  whole  Liberal  party  would  engage  to  legislate  on  the 
v/  I/nes  he  has  drawn.    In  one  respect  we  should  be  Horry  to  think 
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tliat  he  did  reflect  it.  The  tone  of  Lis  rrmarks  on  the  dithculty  the 
majority  experiences  in  a  three-cornered  constituency  in  obtaining  an 
*  expression — a  clear  and  eflfective  expression — of  its  interests,'  im- 
plies as  settled  a  hostility  to  the  three-cornered  system  of  repre- 
sentation as  is  felt  by  Mr.  Bright.  There  are  other  questions  in  which 
the  entire  Liberal  party  might  not  be  willing  to  jiccept  Mr.  Gladstone's 
particular  solution,  or  to  echo  the  particular  charges  he  brings 
against  the  present  condition  of  things!.  Many  good  Liberals,  for  ex- 
ample, might  approve  of  the  Indian  Army  Bill,  upon  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone {Murs  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  In  the  Liberal  party,  and 
in  the  coimtry  at  large,  there  are  many  varieties  of  opinion 
en  all  subjects  of  practical  legislation.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said  at 
Galashiels,  <  some  of  us  are  anxious  for  one  measure,  some  of  us  for 
another,  and  some  of  us  for  all.'  It  ought  to  be  give  and  take.  The 
one  point  which  stands  out  clear  and  definite  above  all  differences  of 
opinion  among  moderate  politicians  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
the  country  has  important  legislative  wants  which  require  speedily  to 
be  satisfied.  The  precise  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  satisfied  will 
reveal  itself  when  the  occasion  comes.  But,  for  it  ever  to  come,  the 
country  must  not  be  distracted  by  the  necessity  of  watching  incen- 
diary fires  its  rulers  have  kindled  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  It 
must  insist  upon  leisure  being  given  it  from  ^  the  concerns  of  the 
people  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,'  to  attend 
to  its  own  concerns.  An  empire  like  that  of  Great  Britain  has  its  im- 
perial duties  and  cares ;  but  it  will  never  fulfil  and  bear  them 
wisely  and  bravely  unless  it  keep  well  in  hand  the  conduct  of  its  own 
affairs.  Foreign  affairs  must  not  hinder  it  from  satisfying,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  told  the  people  of  Perthshire,  ^  the  reasonable  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  British  nation  for  the  improvement  of  its  laws  and 
institutions.* 

The  weight  of  the  blow  aimed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  Scotch 
Border,  Lowlands,  and  Highlands  at  the  Conservative  fortress  in 
Downing  Street  comes  from  the  force  with  which  he  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Ministry's  Imperial  policy  has  weakened  the  Empire.  The 
strength  of  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  name,  not 
indeed  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  of  Liberalism,  is  that  he  has  shown 
how  the  Liberal  virtues  of  legislative  activity  and  financial  honesty 
consolidate  the  Empire  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they 
weore  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  British  nation.  If  there 
is  any  Liberal  who  can  find  cause  to  complain  of  the  completeness  of 
the  Liberal  retort  in  Scotland  upon  the  Conservative  campaign  in 
Lancashire,  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  It  was  always  hard  to 
imagine  a  Liberal  Cabinet  from  which  his  name  should  be  omitted. 
It  is  now  inconceivable.  When  the  (Conservative  Government  dies, 
as  it  is  doomed  to  die,  his  arrow  will  be  found  in  its  heart.  He  will 
find  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  excuse  himself  to  the  nation  from 
the  duty  of  supplying  the  place  his  onslaught  has  made  vacant. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

riiHERE  was  but  a  small  party  for  Christmas  at  Daintrey. 
X  &mily  were  in  mourning,  which  meant  more  than  it  us 
means,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  place  was  subdued.  Xevertln 
the  brothers  and  sisters  were  young,  and  were  beginning  to  rise  a 
the  impression  of  the  grief  which  had  come  upon  them.  The  g 
had  lightened  a  little ;  they  began  to  forget  the  details  of  death 
regard  the  image  of  their  brother  in  an  aspect  more  familiar 
was  not  long  since  the  news  had  come,  and  yet  already  this  eh 
had  taken  place,  as  was  inevitable.  The  father  and  mother  wer< 
easily  cheered ;  but  life  must  go  on  even  though  death  inten 
The  girls  and  boys  could  not  be  made  to  sit  like  mutes  arou 
grave*  They  had  to  rise  up  again,  and  go  on  with  their  indiv 
existence.  Lady  Beresford,  who  was  a  wise  'mother,  felt  and 
knowledged  this,  though  her  heart  was  still  bleeding.  Chris 
was  coming ;  and  though  there  could  be  no  Christmas  festivit J 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  one  or  two  old  friends  and  connec 
were  invited.  Sir  Robert,  for  his  part,  was  opposed  to  the  ap 
ance  of  strangers.  He  was  never  very  fond  of  visitors.  *  ^Vhi 
you  want  with  people  here  ? '  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  growl,  in  > 
he  disguised  his  grief.  ^  Surely  once  in  a  way  the  girls  migh 
through  Christmas  without  visitors.  Christmas  I  the  very  idea  of 
hoirible  merry  Christmases  that  we  shall  have  to  go  through  i 
me  ill! 

.  *  I  should  do  without  them  only  too  gladly,  Robert :  but  the 
and  the  boys  are  too  young  to  be  cooped  up.  Grief  is  so  monoto 
and  they  are  so  young.  It  is  not  that  they  love  him  the  less ; 
they  must  live — ^for  that  matter,  we  must  all  go  on  living,'  she 
keeping  with  an  effort  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  A  mother  who  a 
give  herself  over  to  her  sorrow,  who  must  work  through  all  her 
daily  round  of  duties  all  the  same,  and  think  of  the  girls'  boi 
and  the  boots  and  flannels  of  the  l)oys  at  school,  and  only  nov 
then  in  a  spare  moment  can  shut  her  door  or  turn  her  &ce  i 
wall  and  weep  a  little  over  her  dead,  the  tears  that  have  been  gi 
ing  slowly  while  she  has  smiled  and  talked  and  kept  every 
going  through  the  long  day — has  a  hard  task  when  her  troubles  < 
but  Lady  Beresford  bore  her  biuxlen  as  sweetly  as  a  woman  < 
holding  up  as  long  as  was  possible,  then  stopping  to  have  he 
out,  and  rising  and  going  on  again.  Sir  Robert  became  morosi 
his  grief;  but  she  had  no  time  for  self-indulgence.     And  nati 
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>!;<."  liad  licr  wav,  wwA  \\w  tiw  \v<';.-  iiivit.'.l  wiioni  it  ii-ul  ^«<*in<Ml 
TO  her  good  to  iuvite.  One  ot  tlieiii  was  Kdinuml  ( "ovtutry,  who  hiiil 
been  a  ward  of  Sir  Kobert,  and  now  in  his  nianliood  cidcuhited  upon 
being  a  member  of  the  Daintrey  party  at  all  those  periods  which  are 
specially  dedicated  to  home.  He  was  a  young  man  of  excellent 
character  and  very  fair  fortune  ;  and,  if  the  tnith  must  he  told,tlie 
heads  of  the  house  at  Daintrey  had  conchided  that  Ik*  would  lie  u 
very  convenient  match  for  Maud,  wlio  was  tlicj  second  girl.  Perliaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say  that  one  of  tJie  heads  of  tlie  house  had  already 
perceived  and  accepted  this  view.  A  matchmaking  mother  is  a  thing 
that  is  supposed  on  English  soil  to  l)e  extremely  objectionable;  and 
jet  if  she  does  not  think  of  the  welfare  of  her  girls,  who  is  to  do  it? 
The  French  mother  considers  it  l)er  first  dutv.  Ladv  J^eresford 
was  a  high-minded  Englishwoman,  and  not  a  sclu^ming  mamma ; 
but  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  tlie  fact  that  Edmund  Coventry 
was  exactly  suited  to  Maud.  And  so,  among  the  few  who  came  to 
spend  a  very  quiet  Christmas  at  Daintrey,  and  '  cheer  a  sad  house,' 
which  was  what  she  said  in  her  invitations*,  I^dmund  was  one  of  the 
first  of  whom  she  thought. 

*  Poor  boy ! '  she  said,  *  he  has  always  come  liere.  1  le  has  no 
other  place  where  he  will  care  to  go.  Of  course  he  will  know  that  it 
will  not  be  lively.  But  he  is  a  good  boy.  I  do  not  think  he  will 
mind/ 

*  I  am  sure,  mamma,  he  will  not  mind,'  said  Susan,  who  was  the 
eldest.  Susan  was  going  to  make  a  by  no  means  brilliant  marriage. 
She  was  to  marry  a  young  man  who  was  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
but  had  no  money,  and  was  scarcely  the  sort  of  man  to  be  a  diplo- 
mat; so  that  the  prizes  of  that  profession  seemed  improbable  to 
him.  And  she  thought  it  very  desirable  that  Maud  and  Edmund 
Coventry  should  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other.  Mie  will  be  glad  to 
be  with  us  in  our  trouble,'  she  said  ;  '  lie  was  always  fond  of  Willie.' 
Thus  the  invitation  was  given  half  in  love  and  tender  certainty  of 
sympathy,  yet  half  with  a  certain  calculation  too. 

The  other  guests  were  of  a  very  quiet  kind — a  brother  of  Sir 
Bobert*B,  a  lonely  bachelor ;  a  widowed  sister  of  Lady  Jkresford's 
with  her  little  boy  and  girl ;  the  former  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who 
liad  been  Willie's  tutor  once  upon  a  time ;  a  nephew  who  was  an 
orphan,  and  had  no  home  to  spend  his  Christmas  in;  and  PMmund. 
*  He  will  be  the  only  little  bit  of  liveliness.  He  will  help  to  cheer 
tia  up,'  Susan  said.  Her  attache  was  to  come  too,  but  only  for  a  few 
days*  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  social  duties  were  important, 
and  he  had  a  great  many  visits  to  pay.  But  for  this  mourning  they 
ivould  have  been  married  before  now. 

Edmund  Coventry  was  a  young  man  who  was  very  well  off,  and 
very  greatiij  esteemed.  He  was  twenty-seven — no  longer  a  boy.  He 
had  a  very  nice  estate,  and  a  house  in  town,  and  no  relations  to 
apeak  of.  He  .was  very  well-looking,  without  being  handsome,  which 
ia  perhaps  the  sort  of  compromise  with  nature  whicli  is  most  approved 
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in  England.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  care  1 
unusually  handsome  men.  Beauty  is  an  extravagance,  they  feel, 
the  male  portion  of  the  world.  But  Edmund's  good  looks  did  i 
go  the  length  of  beauty.  lie  was  not  a  tall,  muscular,  well-develop 
hero,  but  slight,  and  not  more  than  of  middle  stature.  With  all 
was  an  ingratiating,  lovable  young  ncaa,  very  gentle  in  manne 
very  tender  in  his  friendships ;  no  doubt  he  would  make  an  excelle 
husband.  There  was  no  need  to  explain  to  him  the  position  of  affai 
in  the  house.  He  knew  all  about  it,  and  he  sympathised  with  the 
in  every  point.  '  Mamma  hesitated  to  ask  you,' said  Maud,  *  becan 
we  were  to  be  so  (juiet.'  *  Could  I  wish  to  be  anything  but  quiet 
he  said,  with  a  tender  half-reproach.  *  Do  you  think,  after  all  t 
happy  times  here,  that  I  have  no  feeling.'  But,  indeed,  no  one  h 
thought  that,  as  Maud  made  haste  to  say. 

The  carols  were  sung,  but  with  tears  in  them.  The  house  w 
dressed  as  usual  with  holly  and  all  the  decorations  of  the  time ;  ai 
there  was  at  least  a  great  deal  of  conversation  which  lengthened  tl 
gloom  and  silence  of  the  previous  period.  Even  Sir  Robert  was  glj 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Lightfoot,  who  had  been  the  rector  in  former  time 
On  Christmas  night  the  attempt  at  games  was  somewhat  doleful 
it  will  be,  alas !  this  Christmas  in  many  a  sorrowing  and  many  : 
anxious  house ;  but  the  talk  and  the  little  bustle  of  renewed  mov 
ment  did  everybody  good.  The  commonplace  ghost-stories  whi< 
are  among  the  ordinary  foolishnesses  of  Christmas  did  not  suitwii 
the  more  serious  tone  in  which  their  thoughts  flowed  ;  but  there  w 
some  talk  among  the  older  people  about  those  sensations  and  pr 
sentiments  that  seem  sometimes  to  convey  a  kind  of  prophecy,  on 
understood  after  the  event,  of  sorrow  on  the  way ;  and  the  young  on 
amused  themselves  after  a  sort  with  discussions  of  those  new-fangl< 
fancies  which  have  replaced  that  old  favourite  lore.  They  talked  abc 
what  is  called  spiritualism,  and  of  many  things,  both  in  that  fantast 
faith  and  in  the  older  ghostly  traditions,which  we  are  all  half  gh 
to  think  cannot  be  explained.  The  older  people,  indeed,  unhesitating 
rejected  all  mediums  and  supernatural  operators  of  every  kind 
impostors;  but  even  on  this  point  various  members  of  the  party  lu 
things  to  tell  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  explain.  *  Is  not  the 
some  tradition  of  a  ghost  about  Daintrey  ? '  !>Ir.  Lightfoot,  the  o 
rector,  said,  as  they  all  sat  in  a  wide  circle  round  the  great  glowii 
fire  just  before  the  moment  should  arrive  for  bed-candles  and  genei 
good-nights.  There  was  not  very  much  light  in  the  room,  but,  lai^ 
as  it  was,  it  was  all  ruddy  and  brilliant  with  the  blaze  of  the  gre 
cheerful  fire. 

'  Nothing  of  the  Fort,'  said  Sir  Robert  emphatically.  It  was  '. 
who  was  most  strong  as  to  tlie  whole  thing  being  an  imposition,  ai 
who  *  did  not  believe  a  word  '  of  the  stories  he  was  told. 

'  I  believe  there  is  something — very  vague,'  said  Lady  Beresfoi 
But  there  was  a  meaning  look  exchanged  between  them,  and  the  ta 
suddenly  came  to  an  end. 
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Acd  ]»y  and  by  the  ladies   went   all  flocking-  out   ''f  the  rooio,. 
carijing  their  lights,like  a  procession  of  the  wise  virgins  in  tlie  parableJ 
But  their  black  dresses  made  that  procession  a  sad  one,  though  the  soft 
Uoom  of  the  young  faces  came  out  with  even  more  effect  when  the 
light  found  nothing  else  to  dwell  upon.     The  young  men  found  a 
little  relief  from  the  gravity  of  the  conversation  in  the  smoking-room, 
where  Mr.  Beresford  the  elder,  the  uncle  of  the  party,  discoursed 
upon  town  and  its  charms,  and  congratulated  himself  that  he  was  not 
like  hiB  brother  Sobert,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  compelled  to  pass 
his  winters  in  the  middle  of  those  damp  acres  of  park.     ^  It  would 
kill  me  in  a  year,'  Mr.  Beresford  said.     On  the  whole  they  were  all 
glad  that  tie  worst  was  over,  and  Christmas  got  safely  done  with  for    / 
that  year* 

CHAPTER  U, 

EoMUND  showed  no  inclination  to  cut  his  visit  short ;  be  stayed  on-^ 
after  Uncle  Reginald  had  retiuned  to  his  dear  club  and  his  rooms  in 
St«  Jameses  Street,  and  the  attach^  had  gone  on  upon  his  round  of 
viritfl^  and  young  Beresford,  the  cousin,  had  returned  to  his  work. 
The  eldest  of  the  sons  at  home  was  over  twenty ;  the  other  two  w^re 
boys  at  school.  And  Susan  and  Maud  and  little  Sldie  were  the  girl& 
It  could  not  be  a  very  sad  house,  after  all,  with  all  that  youth  in  it;  and 
on  the  whole  Daintrey  began  to  turn  round  as  it  were,  like  the  earth 
when  a  new  day  is  breaking,  turning  itself  to  meet  the  light.  Edmund 
was  very  much  at  home  and  very  comfortable,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
think  that  he  was  doing  them  good,  as  Lady  Beresford  told  him  with  a 
smile  of  tender  gratitude.  It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  him  that  of  all 
people  in  the  world  Maud  was  the  one  who  would  suit  him  most 
exactly  for  a  wife.  But  he  was  in  a  very  promising  way  for  making 
that  discovery,  which  had  already  faintly  gleamed  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  Mand  herself  as  neither  unlikely  nor  unpleasant.  They  saw  a 
great  deal  of  each  other,  though  not  a  bit  too  much.  They  were  like 
brother  and  sister,  I^dy  Beresford  said ;  which  was  (juite  true  :  and 
yet  there  was  always  a  possibility  of  something  more. 

Daintrey  was  a  handsome  house  of  no  particular  period,  built  almost 
due  east  and  west  like  a  church.  The  front  entrance  was  by  a  square 
court  shut  in  by  a  screen*wall  built  between"' the  two  wings.  At  the 
back  the  wings  were  very  shallow  projecting  but  slightly  from  the 
corps  cis  lof^B.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house  was  a  green  terrace,  as 
high  as  the  windows  of  the  sitting-rooms,  ascended  by  handsome 
marble  steps  ornamented  with  vases  as  in  an  Italian  garden  and 
separated  by  the  brilliant  parterres  of  the  flower-garden  from  the 
house.  Running  along  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  and  connecting 
it  with  the  west  end  of  the  house  was  the  lime-tree  walk,  a  noble  bit 
of  avenue  at  right  angles  with  the  terrace.  Both  of  these  were  beauti- 
ful— ^but  the  little  square  comer  which  connected  them  was  not 
beautiful.  Here,  for  no  apparent  reason  at  all,  a  wall  had  been  built, 
of  the  date  of  some  hundred  years  back,  a  high  brick  wall,  quite  out 
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of  place,  screening  in  a  square  and  rather  gloomy  angle  of  grass,  ijL 
the  midst  of  which  stood  a  high  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  large  8ton« 
vase.    Whether  this  was  meant  to  commemorate  anything,  or  whether 
it  was  merely  supposed  to  be  ornamental,  in  the  days  of  George  IIL 
nobody  could   tell ;    but   that   it  was  very  funereal   and  ugly  was 
certain.     In  the  side  of  this  wall  farthest  from  the  house  was  a  door 
which  opened  into  the  byway  througli  the  park.     Perhaps  the  wall 
had  been  Iniilt  to  stop  some  right  of  way  ;  perhaps — but  there  is  littb 
iwe  in  multiplying  peradventures.     There  stood  the  wall  built  to  shut 
out  no  one  knew  what ;  there  loomed  aloft  the  funeral  urn  upon  its 
pedestal  raised  to  commemorate  no^  one  knew  what.     Sometimes  the 
<loor  would  be  locked  by  a  sulky  gardener,  and  the  key  had  to  be 
hunted  for  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  high  and  low.  At  such,  momenti 
Sir  Kobert,  especially  if  he  had  himself  to  wait,  would  vow  that  he 
would  tlirow  down  the  wait  and  abolish  both  um  and  door.     But  Sir 
Kobert  was  an  absolute  Tory  in  action,  though  something  of  a  Libeni 
in  politics ;  and  threatened  walls  live  long,  especially  when  there  is  m 
reason  why  they  should  live. 

Edmund  had  gone  out   with   the  intention  of  walking  to  the 
village   one   of  these   wintry  afternoons.     There  had   been  talk  rf 
skating,  but  the  ice  was  not  quite  solid  enough  for  skating,  and  hit 
errands  to  the  village  were  manifold.     He  were  going  to  see  about 
Maud's  skates,  wliich  want^  something  done  to  them.    He  was  going 
to  the  Kectory  to  tell  the  new  rector,  who  was  young  &nd  a  great 
athlete,  to  join  the  party  at  the  pond  to-mDrrow  if  the  frost '  held*; 
and  he  had  other  little  commissions  to  do.     When  there  is  nothing 
better  to  be  done  it  is  something  for  a  man  to  have  commissions  in 
the  village — it  gives  him  a  reason  for  his  walk ;  it  makes  him  fed 
that  he  is  not  absolutely  without  an  occupation.     The  boys  were  all 
about  the  pond,  helping  it  to  freeze,  as  the  keeper  said — watching,  it 
least,  with  the  most  anxious  eyes,  how  this  process  went  on.    £d^ 
mund  came  out  at  the  western  door  of  the  house  facing  a  low  red 
."jun,  which  shone  into  his  eyes,  casting  long  level  gleams  of  light 
across  the  grass  and  dying  it  orange.      He   was  very  lighihearted 
to-day,'  with  a  feeling  that  poor  Willie  Beresford  had  died  long  ago> 
and  that  life  had  begun  again,  and  that  the  prospects  of  existeooe 
were  opening  out.  Perhaps  it  was  Maud,  whose  sweetness  and  pleasant 
*jociety  had  suggested  to  him  long  stretches,  of  happy  life  to  come. 
He  went  out,  glad  even  of  the  shaipness  of  the  air,  pleased  to  hear  the 
crackling  imder  his  feet  which  betokened  the  frost,  and  admiring  the 
fairy   whiteness  in  which   the  great    trees   had  robed  themselves 
All  lit  up  with  those  red  rays,  with  warm  and  gorgeous  belts  of 
colour  upon  the  sky,  and  every  prospect  of  cold  and  fine  weather,  the 
things  most  desirable  when  there  is   a  frost  and  it  is  ChristmaSf 
the  prospect  round  him  was  of  itself  exhilarating.     How  foolish,  he 
thought,  of  the  girls  not  to  come  out,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  smart 
walk  through  the  park,  and  the  keen  fresh  air  which  made  his 
countenance  glow.  Talk  of  summer  I  The  park  at  Daintrey  was  lovely 
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( always,  but  itDever  was  more  beautiful  than  it  was  now,  with  that 
^led  sonsiune  lighting  up  all  those  stately  white  giants  in  their  robes 

f  of  rime.  He  started  lightly,  closing  the  door  after  him  with  a  cheer- 
ful haog,  and  turning  his  steps  towards  the  lime-tree  walk,  through 
f  which  one  great  beam  of  sunshine  like  red  gold  had  pierced  in  the 
opening  between  the  two  greatest  trees.  This  looked  like  a  golden 
i»idge  cutting  the  little  avenue  in  two ;  beyond  it  there  was  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  already  described  3yhich  thrust  itself  stmight  in 
front  of  the  low  sun. 

While  Edmund  admired  this  great  broad  blaze  of  light  he  was 
startled  by  seeing  something  move  beyond  it  in  the  darker  part — 
•oznething  white,  which  he  could  not  make  out  so  long  as  he  was 
umself  in  the  sun.  But  when  he  had  crossed  that  bridge  of  light 
le  wau  still  more  siprprised  to  see  in  front  of  him,  at  the  end  of  the 
iTiniue,  a  woman,  a  lady,  walking  along  with  the  most  composed  and 
jentle  tread.  The  road  was  not  exactly  a  private  road — all  the 
Kople  from  the  village,  almost  everybody  who  came  to  Daintrey  on 
oot,  used  it.  But  Edmund  thought  he  knew  all  the  people  about, 
ind  he  certainly  did  not  know  anyone  whose  appearance  was  at  all 
ike  that  of  the  lady  who  preceded  him  to  the  door  in  the  wall — 
miess  it  were  one  of  the  girls  masquerading ;  but  he  had  just  left  the 
jirls  with  their  mother  round  the  fire,  and  he  could  not  entertain 
his  idea.  Tlie  dress,  too,  struck  him  with  great  surprise.  It  was  a 
rhite  dress,  with  a  black  mantle  round  the  shoulders,  and  a  large  hut : 
lot  unlike  the  kind  of  costume  which  people  in  ajsthetic  circles 
^gin  to  affect,  but  far  more  real  and  natural,  it  seemed  to  bim — 
hough  bow  he  could  judge  at  this  distance  and  with  only  the  lady's 
ttck  visible  it  would  be  diflScult  to  tell.  The  carious  thing  was  that 
he  moment  Edmund  saw  this  pretty  figure  in  front  of  him  his  heart 
*egan  to  beat.  He  had  the  same  feeling  which  a  man  sometimes 
las  when  he  suddenly  meets  a  lovely  face  and  says  to  himself  that, 
>lease  God,  this  woman  is  the  one  woman  for  him.  But  such  a 
king  would  be  absurd  when  you  consider  that  it  was  only  her  back 
teaw.  Yet  it  made  his  heartbeat;  he  was  seized  with  a  great 
fcaie  to  follow,  to  '  get  a  good  look '  at  her,  to  know  what  she 
^d  be  doing  here  and  who  she  was.  What  had  she  been  doing 
there?  Surely  a  creature  of  so  much  grace,  moving  like  that, 
^iwssed  Uke  that,  could  not  possibly  have  been  visiting  the  servants' 
l^all;  and  that  she  had  not  been  in  the  drawing-room  he  was 
sure.  If  she  only  would  turn  round  at  the  sound  of  his  step : — but 
ske  did  not  turn  round.  She  moved  on  as  if  she  heard  nothing — 
*cro68  the  curious  little  square,  straight  to  the  door  in  the  wall. 
Come,  Edmund  said  to  himself,  if  she  is  going  to  the  village  I  must 
overtake  her.  And  he  did  not  hurry,  feeling  sure  she  could  not 
^pe  him.  He  was  pleased  by  the  little  mystery — Who  could  it 
I*?  But  he  must  find  out  before  he  returned,  for  unknown  ladies 
do  not  walk  about  in  a  park  in  the  country,  or  go  to  and  fro  between 
Ae  village  and  the  great  house,  without  being  easily  traceable.  What 
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a  pretty  walk  she  had  I  so  light  that  her  step  was  not  audible — no 
creaking  and  crunching  upon  fallen  twigs  and  stones  and  frostbound 
sod  as  with  him.  He  was  charmed  with  the  pretty  graceful  figure — 
certainly  a  little  like  Maud,  slimmer  and  not  quite  so  straight,  with 
a  pretty  droop  in  it  of  fragility  and  dependence,  but  yet  certainly  like 
— younger  perhaps,  though  Maud  was  but  nineteen.  He  followed  her 
softly,  promising  to  himself  to  quicken  his  steps  as  soon  as  she  should 
have  passed  the  door  in  the  wall  to  which  she  was  leading  the  way. 
Presently,  about  two  minutes  before  him,  she  reached  the  door ;  he 
was  so  near  that  he  could  see  her  half  turn  round  as  if  to  look  who 
was  behind :  but,  though  she  must  have  perceived  him,  she  closed 
the  door  upon  him  as  she  passed  through — not  very  civil,  he  thought ; 
but  perhaps  she  was  espi^gle,  and  could  not  resist  a  little  merry 
affront  to  him,  innocently  provocative,  as  is  the  fashion  of  girls. 
He  hurried  along  the  few  intervening  steps  of  the  way,  and  opened 
the  door.  Perhaps  after  all  she  knew  him ;  perhaps  it  was  Maud, 
who  was  very  fond  of  fun  in  the  old  days.  The  smile  was  almost  a 
laugh  on  his  mouth  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  park  and  let  the 
door  swing  carelessly  behind  him — not  shutting  it  elaborately,  as  she 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  do. 

Strange,  very  strange !  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door  ;  certainly  it  must  be  Maud  or  one  of  the  girls.  She 
had  slipped  behind  a  bush,  no  doubt,  to  bewilder  him.  There  were 
several  byways  running  in  different  directions— one  towards  the 
deserted  cricket*ground,  another  towards  the  keeper's  cottage,  beside 
the  straight  road  which  led  to  the  village.  Probably  she  had  tucked 
up  her  dress  and  made  a  dart  among  the  brushwood  out  of  sight. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  her,  now  one  way,  now 
another,  but  he  could  see  no  one.  *  I  know  you, '  he  cried,  *  I  know 
jou ;  where  are  you,  Maud  ? '  But  there  was  no  answer  from 
among  the  brushwood.  Finally,  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  that 
he  trick  had  been  successful,  that  she  had  got  away,  and  that  if 
he  was  to  execute  his  commissions  in  the  village  he  must  not  lose 
any  time.  Bat  he  went  along  with  only  half  the  spirit  with  which 
he  had  started,  his  mind  quite  absorbed  in  this  adventiu'e.  As  he 
resumed  his  way  he  met  one  of  the  keepers  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction,  whom  he  stopped  to  ask  if  he  had  met  a  lady  on  Ids  way. 
The  man  looked  at  him  as  if  he  thought  him  mad,  but  answered  No, 
he  had  met  no  one.  *  A  lady  in  a  white  dress  and  a  black  mantle,* 
said  Edmund.  '  Lord  bless  you,  sir,'  said  the  keeper,  ^  a  white  dress ! ' 
— and  then  it  occurred  to  Edmund  for  the  first  time  how  entirely  in- 
appropriate such  a  garb  was  to  the  season.  It  must  have  been  one  of 
the  girls  who  had  *  dressed  up,'  as  they  used  to  be  so  fond  of  doing  in 
the  old  days,  to  give  him  a  fright.  And  yet  in  his  heart  he  did  not 
in  the  least  believe  this  explanation  he  had  given  to  himself.  Even 
Maud,  though  he  liked  her  so  much,  had  never  excited  that  sudden 
and  causeless  emotion  in  his  heart.  It  was  someone  new — someone 
who  had  never  crossed  his  path   before,  and  who  was  destined  te 
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*  A  fichu,  that's  the  thing ;  and  a  large  broad  hat.     But  she 
not  look  like  art-needlework — slie  looked  quite  natural.' 

'  A^Tiat  an  interest  you  must  have  taken  in  this  lady  !     When 
you  meet  her  ?      It  could  not  have  been  anyone  coming  here,  for 
one  has  been  here  all  day.' 

*  I  met  her — ^but  I  did  not  meet  her — I  followed  her  along  t 
lime-tree  walk  and  out  by  the  little  corner  door.' 

'  How  very  strange  1  I  cannot  think  who  it  can  have  been,  ii 
where  did  she  go  after  ? ' 

*  That  is  the  strangest  of  all,'  said  Edmund.  '  She  disappean 
somewhere.  That  was  another  reason  why  I  thought  it  must  bn 
been  you.  I  cannot  tell  where  she  went.  Down  by  the  keeper 
cottage,  I  suppose ;  but  I  saw  her  no  more.' 

*  I'll  tell  you  who  it  was,'  said  Maud,  just  a  little  piqued — '  itnn 
have  been  the  keeper's  niece,  who  has  come  for  a  little  change.  8k 
is  in  a  dressmaker's  in  London.  Of  course  she  will  dress  nicelp- 
though  to  wear  whiie  on  a  winter  afternoon,  trailing  across  the  dain 

grass ''     She  laughed  again  but  not  so  sweetly  as  before.    *lli 

must  have  been  yom-  lady,  Edmund,  I  fear.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  cannot  believe  it,'  he  said,  much  vcied 
but  after  a  good  deal  of  resistance  he  was  brought  to  allow  that  aik 
had  only  seen  her  back,  and  that  at  a  little  distance,  he  could  as 
have  any  such  certainty  as  he  had  supposed  that  she  was  a  lady.    - 

'  Besides,'  said  Maud,  with  a  little  gentle  triumph,  *  a  girl  likiilii 
may  walk  like  a  lady  and  dress  like  a  lady.  She  has  got  to  be  aiaam 
ladies  most  of  her  time,  and  to  see  the  best  people.  Unless  jw 
talked  to  her  and  found  she  dropped  her  h's,  or  had  vulgar  ideas,  ftW 
could  you  tell?  Indeed,  sometimes  they  talk  even,  just  as  nicelyaiv 
do,'  said  the  young  lady,  more  just  than  many  of  her  kind.  TK 
seemed  to  make  an  end  of  the  question.  At  least  Edmund  could  fini 
no  more  to  say ;  and  Lady  Beresford,  who  had  observed  the  long  m 
interesting  conversation  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  MiOJ 
gave  him  a  still  kinder  smile  than  usual  when  she  bade  him  gooi 
night. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Next  day  the  frost  held ;  the  pond  was  bearing,  and  the  whole  how 
turned  out  to  skate— even  Sir  Robert.  Lady  Beresford  looked  o 
with  that  indulgent  wonder  with  which  a  woman  regards  a  nuiH* 
delight  in  outdoor  amusements,  and  the  charm  they  exercise  we 
him.  She  was  unfeignedly  glad  that  her  husband  should  be  rouse 
from  that  growling  seclusion  in  the  library,  which  looked  like  tempe 
and  meant  grief — glad  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart ;  and  yet  thei 
was  a  wondering  in  her  mind,  a  sensation  of  half-grieved,  hali 
smiling  surprise.  She  was  glad  to  get  them  all  out  of  the  houseman 
said  *  Thank  God  I '  fervently,  that  here  was  something  which  wool 
take  oflF  the  strain,  which  would  bring  in  a  little  amusement,  an 
help  the  convalescence  of  giief  which  was  working  itself  so  quick! 
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ill  :i.o-v'  V'iUii^L;' ]>»'''[>1'' '.   .'lU'l    tli''«    >]i''  Willi    M|)    t'>   i.ruv.ii  rniiiii  :i:iii 
fchut  her  door,  feeling  us  it"  slic,  who  had  tlie  \k>X  xvj^\\    t«»  it,  had 
got  that  faithful  sorrow  all  to  hersc»lf,  and  uncovcrrd  liis  picture,  and 
read  his  last  letter,  and  wept  out  all  the  tears  tliat  had  l)cen  p^therin*^ 
and  gathering.     Meanwhile,  the  rest  had  got  out  of  tlie  sliadow  for 
the  moment,  and  the  pond  was  a  merry  scene.     Sir  Robert  skated 
about  very  solemnly  at  first,  taking  long  iurns  round  the  island  that 
lay  at  one  end  of  the  long  piece  of  water ;  ])ut  by  and  by  he  began 
to   help  little  Edie  and  give  directions  to   Tom.      This   diversion 
filled  up  die  whole  day  and  the  next.      Kdminid    had  been   half 
vexed,  half  irritated  by  the  supposed  discovery  that  his  white  lady 
was  the  keeper's  niece,  especially  as  Maud  had  already  given  liim 
several   little  playful  reminders    and  he  determined,  accordingly. 
Chat  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  any  more  of  the  little 
figure  which  had  so  charmed  him.     Of  course  it  was  mere  imagina- 
tion, nothing  else — a  girl's  back,  in  a  black  tichu  and  white  gown. 
What  could  anyone   make  of  that?      Then*   was  in  his  mind   a 
lurking  purpose  of  coming  home  from  the  ice  some  evening  by  the 
keeper^A  cottage,  just  to  see ;  but  even  that  lie  did  not  carry  out  for 
those  two  days.     On  the  third  afternoon,  however,  by  some  chance, 
be  was  left  to  come  home  alone.     The  otlufrs  had  set  out  before  he 
was  ready.    He  heard  their  voices  sounding  cheerily  through  the 
frosty  night   air,  a  good  way  on,  upon  the  ]);ith  before  him,  when 
lie  completed  his  last  long  whirl  round  the  island,  during  which  Sir 
Boheit  had  got  impiitient,  and  summoned  all  his  flock  about  him. 
They  had  all  lingered  to  the  last  moment  p)ssihli\  as  there  w(U'e  signs 
of  tile  finost  breaking.     It  was  dark,  so  dark  that  Kdmund  could 
scarcdy  see  to  take  his  skates  off,  and  all  the  hollows  of  the  park 
were  fidl  of  mist,  and  the  sky  overspread  and  blinred,  and  covered 
with  clouds.      It  was  clearer   in   the  east,  however,  and  there  an 
early  pale-eyed  young  moon,  with  a  certain  eagerness  about  her,  as 
though  full  of  impatience  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  earth,  had 
got  TKf  hastily  in  a  bit  of  blue.     She  touched  the  mists,  and  made 
them  poetical,  gradually  lightening  over  the  milky  expanse  of  the 
park,  in  which  the  trees  stood  up  like  bands  of  shadows. 

Suddenly  it  came  into  Edmund's  head  that  this  was  the  very 
moment  to  carry  out  his  intention.  He  took  up  his  skates  hastily,  and 
walked  roimd  by  the  other  end  of  the  pond  towards  the  cottage  of 
Femey  the  keeper.  The  moon,  getting  brigliter  every  moment,  threw 
the  whole  little  settlement  of  this  small  habitation  in  the  midst  of  the 
park  and  woods,  into  brilliant  relief.  There  was  a  sound  of  dogs  and 
human  voices  popidating  the  stillness,  and  the  cluster  of  low  red  roofs, 
the  smoke  from  the  chimneys,  the  cheerful  blaze  of  firelight  out  of  the 
uncovered  windows,  seemed  to  cheer  and  warm  the  whole  landscape. 
Half  ashamed  of  his  own  artifice,  Edmund  stopped  at  the  door  to 
give  some  message  to  the  keeper.  In  the  room  beyond  hr*  saw  a 
young  woman  seated  at  a  table  sewing,  the  light  of  a  candle  throwing 
a  full  light  upon  her.    She  was  dressed  in  black,  with  the  usual  whito 
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collar  and  little  locket — a  handsome,  pale  girl;  and  as  Edmi 
stared  in,  forgetful  of  politeness  in  his  curiosity,  she  got  up,  wit) 
reserve  that  was  in  itself  coquettish,  and  walked  to  the  other  en( 
the  room.  When  he  saw  this  movement  he  had  almost  laugl 
aloud.  That  the  lady  of  the  lime-walk !  They  might  as  well  h 
told  him  that  good  Mrs.  Femey,  with  her  stout,  matronly  bulk,  j 
white  apron,  was  the  lady  he  had  met.  He  went  off,  pleased  with 
own  discrimination,  pleased  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken,  wonder 
if  he  should  ever  meet  her  again  anywhere.  He  felt  sure  that 
would  know  her,  wherever  he  might  see  her,  by  her  figure  and  by 
walk. 

He  asked  the  keeper  some  trivial  question  to  justify  his  paase 
the  house,  then  walked  on,  whistling,  with  cheerful  speed,  till  he  ca 
to  the  little  comer  door,  as  it  was  called ;  but  he  had  scarcely  \ 
within,  when  he  checked  himself  abruptly.  The  moon  was  shini 
full  across  the  green  terrace  and  the  empty  beds  of  the  flow 
g;arden,  streaming  upon  this  little  forlorn  angle  and  its  big  ugly  u; 
Full  in  its  light,  softly  crossing  in  front  of  the  big  pedestal,  her  prel 
figure  relieved  against  it,  within  half  a  dozen  paces  of  him,  comi 
towards  him,  was  the  lady  he  had  seen  before.  Her  dress  was  the  san 
dead  white,  with  the  black  fichu,  all  frills  and  fringe,  tied  behind; 
broad  hat,  thrown  back  a  little  from  her  face.  His  heart  gave  agr( 
jump  when  he  saw  that  in  a  moment  he  must  pass  close,  and  that  s 
could  not  in  any  way  conceal  herself  from  him.  He  almost  stopp 
short,  but  she  came  on  softly  without  embarrassment,  without  ahi 
Certainly  she  was  like  ISIaud  :  a  tender  little  pensive  face,  with  so 
very  large  eyes — which  must  be  blue,  Edmund  felt — a  pensive  ha 
smile  about  the  mouth.  She  was  neither  startled  by  the  sight  of  hi 
nor  did  she  take  a  single  step  out  of  his  way,  but  went  on  at  t 
same  composed  pace.  She  had  almost  passed  him,  when  he  bethoug 
himself  to  pull  ofif  his  hat.  This  seemed  to  give  her  a  little  mo^ 
ment  of  surprise.  She  half  turned  her  head  to  look  at  liim,  and  t 
half-smile  on  her  delicate  lips  brightened  a  little.  It  was  too  sligl 
too  evanescent,  to  be  called  pleasure  ;  and  yet  it  was  something  li 
pleasure  that  lighted  up  the  gentle  face.  Then  she  passed  on,  a 
in  another  moment  had  gone  out  by  the  door.  He  had  not  opened  it 
her,  as  politeness  required.  He  had  been  too  much  taken  by  surpr 
— bewildered  by  the  sudden  appearance.  Even  now  he  stood  st 
dazed,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  puzzled  how  to  address  a  lady  wh 
he  did  not  know,  to  intrude  into  an  acquaintance  whether  she  wishei 
or  not,  but  yet  feeling  it  impossible  to  let  her  go  like  this.  He  stoo^ 
was  it  for  a  moment,  or  longer  ? — hesitating,  wondering :  then  rusl 
after  her,  meaning  to  say  that  she  could  not  possibly  cross  the  pi 
at  this  hour  alone,  that  she  must  permit  him  to  accompany  t 
In  his  haste  he  made  a  dash  at  the  door,  threw  it  open,  plunged  < 
into  the  wide  white  desert  where  she  had  gone.  The  moon  shone  i 
upon  all  the  breadth  of  t^he  park.  The  ground  was  higher  here,  1 
there  was  less  mist ;  the  pathway  wound  along  for  a  hundred  yards 
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50  fully  visible;  but  no  oiir  \vas  tli(M>\  '  A^^iiiii  I '  he  cried,  spcjikinn^ 
the  word  aloud  in  his  confusion  and  annoyance.  The  bushes  indeed 
dnstered  thick  upon  the  way  to  the  keeper's  cottap^e.  Could  this  be 
a  second  niece,  a  daughter,  another  younp;  woman  living  there  ?  He 
was  80  vexed,  so  disappointed,  so  tantalised,  that  he  did  not  know 
wliat  to  do  or  say. 

'  Has  Femey  a  daughter  as  well  as  a  niece  ? '  he  said  to  Maud, 
singling  her  out  again,  her  mother  remarked,  from  all  the  rest. 

*  A  daughter  ?  Oh,  no ;  nobody  but  Jane.  They  brought  her  up ; 
bat  that  is  all.  Why  do  you  take  so  much  interest  in  the  Femeys, 
Edmund  ?  You  have  always  known  them,  ever  since  you  first  came 
here. 

Then  Edmund  told  his  story.  How  once  more  he  had  seen  the 
sfarange  lady :  how  she  had  passed  through  the  door,  and  once  more 
gone  down  the  keeper's  way ;  or,  at  least,  so  he  supposed.  Had  she 
gone  to  the  village  he  must  have  seen  her.  This  time  Maud  became 
ezdted,  too.  She  took  her  mother  int^o  council.  ^  Mother,  do  you 
know  anyone  who  has  lately  come  to  the  village,  or  to  any  of  the 
honaes  about  ?  I  should  think  she  must  be  a  crazy  person.  Edmund 
has  met  her  twice  in  the  Lime-tree  Walk,  in  a  white  dress — '* 

'  Edmund  must  have  been  dreaming,'  Lady  Beresford  said. 

'  Not  any  more  than  I  am  now.  I  saw  her  quite  plain  to-night. 
There  is  something  in  her  air,  generally,  that  reminds  me  of  Maud. 
I  thought  it  was  Maud  herself  playing  me  a  trick  the  first  time  I 
saw  her.' 

'  And  dressed  in  white.  Such  an  extraordinary  thing ! '  said  Maud. 
*  Who  can  it  be?' 

This  incident  of  the  dress  moved  the  ladies  more  than  it  did  the 
man.  He  had  to  explain  to  them  exactly  what  kind  of  a  dress  it  was 
that  she  wore.  ^  Though  I  daresay  he  has  not  a  notion,'  said  Lady 
Beresford.  'Probably  it  is  only  some  light  colour.  ]Men  never 
know — ^ 

A  slight  look  of  uneasiness  got  into  her  face.  She  listened  as  the 
dress  was  described  with  reluctance,  trying  to  change  the  subject ; 
but  the  othm^  were  very  much  interested.  *  A  dress  not  like  any- 
thing you  ladies  wear  now,'  Edmund  said. 

*  A  dress,  I  should  say,  very  like  what  the  art  people  wear.  It 
must  be  some  artistic  person  who  has  taken  lodgings  in  the  village,' 
said  Mrs.  Cole,  who  was  J^dy  Beresford's  sister.  ^  Depend  upon  it 
that  is  what  die  is,  an  art-student,  not  rich,  living  in  some  little 
Toonisy  studying  the  effects  of  a  winter  landscape,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Perhaps  Femey  has  let  her  his  parlour.  Hasn't  he  got 
a  parlour  ?    That  is  what  this  strange  visitor  must  be.' 

This  was  not  quite  so  objectionable  to  Edmund's  feelings  as  the 
other  guess,  and  the  talk  got  quite  animated  about  his  lady.  Only 
Lady  Berei^Drd  did  not  quite  like  it.  ^  Please  not  to  say  anything 
about  her  to  Sir  Robert,'  she  said ; '  he  is  not  fond  of  strangers  about.* 
And  she  was  visibly  uneasy.    But  no  one  could  tell  why. 

Thb  6oi  (mob  cxxr*  ir.s,)  K   ' 
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As  for  Edmund  himself,  bis  mind  was  very  much  occupied  with 
this  pretty  vision.     He  thought,  with  a  thrill  all  through  him,  of  the 
soft  look  of  surprised  pleasure  that  had  come  over  her  face  as  he  took 
off  his  hat.     \Miy   should  she  be  surprised  ?     It   was  a  thing  any 
gentleman   ought   to   have   done,  meeting  her   there,  all  alone,  a 
stranger  in  the  place,  where  he  was  himself  at  home.     The  thing  he 
regretted  was  that  he  had  not  been  a  little  quicker,  that  he  had  not 
followed  her  out,  and  asked  her  to  let  him  see  her  safely  across  the 
.  park.     Perhaps  she  would  not  have  liked  that.     Perhaps  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  not  safe  to  walk  about  alone  might  have  offended 
her.     But  she  did  not  look  at  all  like  one  of  those  women  who  assert 
a  right  to  walk  alone,  and  to  do  whatever  pleases  them.     Anyhow, 
.  he  would  not  let  her  escape  him  so  another  time ;  and  no  doubt  he 
would  meet  her  again.     After  this  he  was  continually  haimting  the 
Lime-tree  Walk.     The  last  day  of  the  skating  he  made  an  excuse  to 
return  early,  but  she  was  not  there ;  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  see  her 
again  till  his  heart  had  been  sick  with  disappointment  on  two  or 
three  occasions.     The  frost  broke  up ;  then  came  a  day  or  two  of  rain, 
and  all  the  bondage  of  the  ice  melted,  and  the  paths  ran  in  httle 
torrents,  and  a  few  feeble  spikes  of  snowdrops  began  to  come  up  in 
the  empty  flower-beds.     The  weather  grew  mild  all  of  a  sudden. 
And  one  day  the  hounds  met  near  Daintrey,  and  all  the  party  went 
out.     They  came  back  in  the  afternoon,  tired,  and  damp,  and  soiled 
•  with  the  mud ;  but  when  the  others  went  in  to  be  warmed  and  dried,  and 
made  comfortable,  having  had  enough  of  air  and  exercise  for  the  day, 
Edmund  lingered  outside,  as  he  now  always  did,  as  long  as  he  could 
get  any  excuse  for  doing  so.     And  this  time  he  was  rewarded.    In 
the   middle  of  the  Lime-tree  Walk  he  saw  her  suddenly  coming 
towards  him.     One  moment  there  had  seemed  to  be  nobody  about 
He  turned  his  head  to  see  what  was  meant  bv  some  little  stir  behind 
him ;  and  when  he  turned  again  she  was  there,  walking  towards  him, 
with  her  soft,  gentle,  composed  tread.    Her  hands  were  clasped  before 
her.     Her  white  dress  trailed  a  little  behind  her,  but  seemed  to  have 
no  stain  upon  it,  or  mark  of  the  wet.     Her  head  was  a  little  thrown 
back.    Ah,  yes !  surely  they  were  blue,  those  eyes ;  they  could  not 
have  been  anything  but  blue.    And  she  had  very  little  colour  in  her 
face,  just  enough  to  make  it  lifelike,  and  give  an  appearance  of  health 
and  perfection ;  no  sickliness,  no  incompleteness,  was  in  the  hue. 
The  soft  little  half-smile  was  still  upon  the  lips — lips  that  were  lite 
rose-coral,  not  very  red,  but  warm  and  soft.     She  came  on  without 
paying  any  attention  to  Edmund,  as  if,  indeed,  slie  did  not  see  him. 
And  this  piqued  him  a  little.     But  his  heait  leaped  so  at  the  sight 
of  her  that   he   was   not  capable   of  cool  judgment   or  criticism- 
This  time  his  mind  was  made  up.      If  it  was  rude,  he  was  veiy 
sorry,  but  he  must  speak  to  her,  whatever  liappened.     He  stopped 
suddenly  when  they  met,  and  once  more  took  off  his  hat.     And  then, 
in  a  moment,  like  the  sun  rising,  that  expression  of  pleasure  came  to 
her  face.     The  smile  grew  brighter.     She  stopped,  too,  and  looked  at 
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him  with  such  satisfaction,  such  a  tender  interest  in  her  eyes,  that  he 
was  utterly  confounded,  and  stood  gazing  at  her,  the  words  that  he 
had  meant  to  say  failing  him.  Bude!  no,  evidently  she  did  not 
think  him  rude.  A  gentle  delight  seemed  to  spread  over  her — 
affectionate  pleasure,  as  if  of  a  happiness  she  had  vainly  expected, 
and  for  which  she  was  thankful  beyond  words.  After  all,  it  was  she 
who  spoke  first.  She  said,  in  the  softest  little  musical  voice,  a 
little  thin,  but  sweet,  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove ;  and  what  she  said 
was  as  remarkable  in  its  simplicity  as  the  fact  that  she  was  the  first 
to  b^;in  the  acquaintance.  '  So  you  see  -me  I '  was,  in  tones  'of 
gentle  pleasure,  what  she  said. 

*  See  you ! — indeed  this  is  now  the  third  time  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,'  said  Edmund  eagerly.  *The  last  night  I 
could  not  forgive  myself  for  not  asking  if  I  might  walk  home  with 
you.     It  was  very  late  for  you  to  walk  alone  across  the  park.' 

To  this  she  answered  nothing,  but  looked  at  him  with  the  softest, 
caressing  looks,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  her  to  hear  his  voice ;  and 
yet  the  perfect  modesty,  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  the  virginal 
countenance  uplifted  to  him,  made  every  thought  but  those  of  respect 
and  even  reverence  impossible  to  Edmund.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  slightly  abashed  by  this  stedfast  look,  which  might  have  made 
a  vain  man  complacent,  but  for  something  in  it  of  unapproachable 
purity  and  isolation  which  gave  the  beliolder  a  sense  of  awe.  Edmund 
did  not  know  how  to  go  on.  It  was  more  difficult  than  could  be  told  to 
proceed  in  the  conversation.  Phrases  about  the  hfippiness  of  making* 
her  acquaintance — about  the  desire  of  the  ladies  at  Daintrey  to  know 
if,  they  could  be  of  service  to  the  stranger,  which  he  had  (though 
totally  without  authority)  conned  and  prepared,  no  longer  seemed 
within  his  power  of  utterance.  He  stammered  fortli  something 
about  '  Lady  Beresford — would  be  glad  to  see  you — to  be  of  use.'  To 
which  she  shook  her  head  half  sadly,  half  with  a  kind  of  shadowy 
amusement.  ^  You  have  come  to  the  neighlx)urhood  lately  ? '  ho 
^^id  at  last. 

'  No ;  oh,  no ;  I  have  been  here — about  Daintrey — a  long,  lon^  time.' 
These  strange  words  were  inteiTupted  by  a  little  faint  laugh  like 
an  echo,  like  a  laugh  in  music,  the  most  spiritual  liquid  roll  of  soft 
words.     '  I  have  been  a  long  time  here.' 

Edmund  grew  more  and  more  confused.  '  If  that  was  so  I  must 
have  seen  you,'  he  said  ;  '  but  perhaps  you  think  a  little  time  long. 
It  would  be  natural,  you  are  so  young.' 

'  Nineteen,'  she  said  ;  '  I  never  was  any  more  than  nineteen  ;  but 
it  is  a  long,  loUg  time  ago.' 

Then  it  began  to  dawn  upon  Edmund,  though  it  was  an  idea  he 
received  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  this  tend(»r,  beautiful 
creature  must  be,  not  mad — that  was  too  harsh  a  word — but  like 
Ophelia,  distraught.  'Do  you  come  out  alone?'  he  said,  gently. 
*Is  there  no  one  with  you  in  these  winter  nights?  it  is  dreary  and 
cold  in  the  park.     I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  alone.' 

K  2 
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She  smiled  upon  him,  again  not  saying  anything  for  a  moment 
Then  she  said  suddenly  and  very  low,  •  I  am  always  about  here.' 
'  You  mean  you  are  fond  of  this  walk,'  Edmund  said. 
Again  she  smiled.     '  I  go  all  about,'  she  said,  very  softly,  'some-  - 
times  into  the  house;  but  no  one  sees  me.     Tliat  is  what  made  mc: 
so  glad  when  you  spoke.     I  have  seen  you  often,  but  you  are  con.- 
fused  with  the  other  ones.     So  many,  so  many  I  have  seen.     Xow 
that  you  liave  spoken    to   me   I  will   always   remember  which  i:? 
you.' 

Certainly  she  must  be  distraught.  He  was  very  sorry  for  her, 
very  mucli  touched  by  her,  but  also,  though  why  he  could  not  teD, 
a  little  alarmed,  his  heart  beating  very  unsteadily  and  plunging 
in  his  breast. 

*  I  hope,'  he  said, '  not  out  of  any  intrusive  or  impertinent  feeling, 
but  for  safety,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  see  you  home.' 

Again  he  heard  the  little  roll  of  the  laugh,  so  utterly  soft  and 
dibtant ;  but  she  made  no  reply.  '  I  have  seen  a  great  many,  a  great 
many,'  she  said ;  *  they  all  come  and  go,  but  they  do  not  see  me. 
That  is  the  punishment  I  have.  The  house  is  altered.  But  I  take 
a  great  interest  in  it :  I  was  always  fond  of  it.'  Then  the  innocent 
little  laugh  was  succeeded  by  a  gentle,  scarcely  audible  sigh. 

All  this  time  the  evening  had  been  darkening,  the  sun  had  set, 
the  mists  were  creeping  up  once  more  in  all  the  hollows.  Edmund 
felt  a  chill  run  througli  him.  'It  is  getting  late,'  he  said,  'and 
cold.  If  you  are  going  to  the  village  it  is  a  long  walk.  Forgive 
me,  but  I  think  you  should  let  me  take  you  home.' 

She  looked  at  him  almost  mocking,  but  with  such  a  tender 
version  of  mockery;  then  turned  and  went  towards  the  door  in  the 
wall.  Her  movements  were  so  gentle  and  light  that  Edmimd  felt 
himself  noisy,  stumbling,  awkward  in  every  step  he  took.  Her 
little  feet  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  earth.  He  walked  on  beside 
her  confused,  trembling,  afraid,  yet  full  of  a  strange  happiness ;  and 
the  moon,  which  had  been  rising  all  the  time,  came  shining  upon 
them  through  the  lofty,  slender  lime  branches.  It  seemed  to  him, 
in  his  bewildered  condition,  that  it  was  like  some  poem  he  had  read, 
or  some  dream  he  had  dreamt,  to  walk  thus  in  this  measured  soft 
cadence,  with  the  moon  upon  their  heads  all  broken  and  chequered 
by  the  anatomy  of  the  great  trees,  like  dark  lines  traced  upon  the 
sky.  Then  they  came  into  the  full  moonlight,  in  the  comer  where 
the  urn  stood  upon  its  pedestal.  It  seemed  to  Edward  that  she 
went  more  slowly,  as  if  lingering.  '  This  is  a  gloomy  comer,'  he  said, 
forcing  himself  to  speak.  For  the  charm  of  the  silence  had  come 
over  him,  and  words  seemed  hard  things  to  disturb  those  soft 
moments  as  they  flowed  away. 

'  Not  gloomy  to  me.     I  was  always  fond  of  it.     When  it  was  put 

up  we  were  all  pleased.     That  was  what  was  wrong  in  me.     '  You 

know,'  she  said,  with  her  little  soft  laugh, '  I  was  so  fond  of  the  house 

and  the  tree.9,  and  everything  that  was  oiu:  own.      I  thought  there 
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was  nothing  better,  nothing  so  good.  I  was  all  for  the  earth,  and 
nothing  more.  That  is  why  I  am  here  so  much.'  She  paused,  and 
gave  a  little  sigh :  but  then  added,  brightefaing,  '  It  is  not  hard : 
when  jou  are  used  to  it,  when  now  and  then  you  meet  with  someone 
-\  who  sees  you,  it  is  not  so  hard.  I  am  a  little  sad  sometimes,  but 
reiy  happy  now/ 

And  again  she  looked  at  him  with  that  look  of  tender  pleasure — 
eooqgfa  to  turn  any  man's  head.  Edmund's  went  round  and  round — 
he  ooold  say  nothing  more,  but  stammer,  repeating  himself^  ^  It  is  a 
long  walk ;  you  must  let  me  see  you  safely  home  across  the  park.' 

She  answered  him  only  by  that  low  laugh,  but  even  softer,  sweeter, 
than  before.     Then   he   opened  the   door  for  her.     As  she  passed 
through  she  smiled  upon  him  with  a  little  wave  of  her  hand.     For 
his  part  he  had  put  his  foot  on  a  soft  piece  of  turf  sodden  with 
the  rain,  and  it  took  him  a  minute  to  extricate  the  heel  of  his  boot 
which  had  sunk  into  it.     A  minute,  scarcely  so  much  as  a  minute, 
hot  when  he  stepped  out  eagerly  after  her,  his  head  full  of  that  walk 
WW  the  park,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     One  minute,  not  so 
much.    Where  was  she  ?     How  had  she  managed  to  elude  him  ?     He 
was  wild  with  disappointment  and  anger.     Once  more  he  made  a 
iumed  search  behind  all  the  bushes,  in  every  little  clump  of  brush- 
wood.   There  was  not  a  trace  of  her ;  though  he  thought  once  he 
heard  her  low  melodious  laugh.     Was  it  a  trick  slie  was  playing 
iim  ?     What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ?     But  when  he  had  walked 
about  for  nearly  an  hour,  Edmund  had  to  go  back  to  the  house  dis- 
appointed.    Once  more  she  had  escaped  him  ;  liis  head  was  giddy,  his 
heart  beating  loud,  his  whole  being  full  of  agitation  and  excitement. 
^Vhat  did  it  mean  ?  and  wlio  was  she,  this  mysterious  girl  ? 

Edmund  felt  like  a  man  in  a  dream  as  ho  came  downstairs, 
and  sat  among  the  party  at  table,  where  the  meal  went  on  amid 
cheerful  conversation.  For  himself  he  seemed  cjuite  incapable  of 
taking  any  share  in  it.  It  flowed  round  him  like  something  in 
which  he  had  no  voice.  Afterwards  the  ladies  asked  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  their  voices  coming  to  him  faintly  as  out  of  a  cloud, 
whether  he  had  seen  the  white  lady  again.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
him  to  speak  of  her  to-night.  He  answered  briefly,  saying  no,  though 
it  was  not  true ;  and  pretended  to  have  letters  to  write,  that  universal 
excuse  for  pre-occupation.  But  when  he  escaped  from  the  circle  on 
this  pretence,  he  did  not  write  any  letters.  He  sat  in  liis  room,  open- 
ing his  window,  though  the  night  was  not  so  balmy  as  to  make  this 
desirable ;  and  with  his  head  supported  by  his  hands,  gazed  out  upon 
the  great  darkness  round.  The  moon  set  early,  and  the  skies  were 
veiled  with  clouds,  and  nothing  was  discernible  but  the  dark  outlines 
of  the  trees,  and  a  great  dimness  of  space  and  air.  Now  and  then  he 
almost  thought  he  saw  her  below,  a  flicker  of  white  moving  about,  as 
if  it  might  have  been  her  dress;  and  it  was  only  by  strenuous 
resolution  that  he  kept  himself  from  rushing  wildly  into  the  night, 
with  a  kind  of  mad  hope  of  meeting  her.     Then  lie  gathered  toge- 
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ther  in  his  mind  all  that  she  had  said,  which  was  so  sweet,  so  t 
and  yet,  Grod  help  him,  so  wild.  *  When  you  meet  with  so 
who  sees  you ' — '  I  was  nineteen — but  it  is  long,  long  ago.' 
could  it  mean  ?  Was  it,  indeed,  the  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of 
of  some  lovely  nature  ?  Edmund's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  K 
to  himself  that  if  it  was  so,  he  would  take  more  care  of  he: 
anyone ;  he  would  be  her  tender  protector,  her  keeper  to  pi 
her  from  everything  that  could  hurt  her  innocence.  W 
strange  fatal  charm  was  it  that  had  fallen  upon  him  thus  una) 
He  could  think  of  nothing  else.  Ophelia — but  far  more  sw 
her  madness — pure  as  a  vision,  with  that  dear  look  of  happii 
her  face.  Could  anytliing  be  more  sweet  than  that  she  sho 
happy  when  he  spoke  to  her,  her  face  full  of  pleasure  at  the  so 
his  voice  ?  Edmund's  heart  melted  altogether  at  this  thought. 
those  sweet  fairy-tricks  should  not  suffice  her  another  day.  He 
find  her,  whatever  might  happen ;  he  would  seciu-e  her  beyo 
possibility  of  escape.  Her  reason,  what  did  it  matter  about  h< 
son.  Love  would  supply  the  place.  And  thus  he  spent  the  e^ 
in  a  kind  of  soft  delirium,  able  to  think  of  nothing,  to  see  anc 
nothing,  but  his  new-born  yet  all-absorbing  love. 

CHAPTER  \yf. 

^Edmund  did  not  sleep  all  night.  He  rose  excited  and  restless, 
dim  cold  dawn  of  the  winter  morning  ;  he  was  silent  as  a  gl 
the  cheerful  breakfast  table ;  he  excused  himself  from  all  the  o- 
tions  of  the  day.  He  had  ^  things  to  do,'  he  said ;  and  in  fact  1 
impatient  and  unhappy  imtil  he  found  an  opportunity  to  ste 
unseen  by  anyone.  He  went  hastily  through  the  Lime-tree 
following  exactly  the  coiurse  he  had  taken  the  previous  eveninj 
Aer.  Jlliere  he  contemplated  the  park  in  the  clear  dayligh 
wondering  and  anxious  scrutiny.  The  little  road  down  by  the 
of  the  green  terrace,  which  led  to  the  keeper's  cottage,  was  th 
one  by  which  she  could  possibly  have  gone.  A  little  plantat 
young  trees  was  at  the  comer,  and  as  it  wound  downwards,  t 
the  declivity  was  slight,  there  were  various  scattered  bushes 
and  broom,  and  a  few  old  knotted  hawthorn  thickets,  darned  o^ 
in  with  pendants  of  brambles,  showing  here  and  there  a  red  lea 
There  any  mischievous  girl  could  have  played  hide-and-seek 
_^tulant  lover  for  hours  together.  Edmund  felt  a  little  ligh 
of  the  anxiety  which  possessed  him  as  he  saw  these  interruptions 
way.  But  if  it  was  indeed  by  this  way  she  had  gone,  she 
not  have  afterwards  emerged  into  the  park  without  pass 
least  by  Femey's  cottage.  Perhaps,  as  someone  had  suggests 
was  a  lodger  there  after  all.  He  went  slowly  towards  it,  ei 
ing  every  comer  of  the  way,  and  every  bit  of  cover.  His  sear* 
so  slow  and  minute  that  it  took  him  a  long  time.     He  emergec 

— ^Femey's  little  enclosure  almost  before  he  was  aware. 
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Vben  his  step  was  beard  on  the  gravel,  someone  came  to  the 
windovrtosee  who  it  was,  and  Edmimd  heard  a  little  exclamation. 
*AnDt!  here's  that  gentleman  again.'  Was  he,  then,  coming  to  some 
real  ehiddation  of  all  his  wonderings  ?  Mrs.  Femey  came  to  the 
half-qKD  door  in  answer  to  his  summons.  He  thought  she  looked  a 
little  disturbed.  He  spoke  peremptorily,  to  leave  her  no  room  for 
thought,  or  settling  beforehand  what  she  was  to  say.  '  I  want  to 
tnowif  you  have  a  lodger — a  lady  living  in  your  house  ? ' 
Mrs.  Femey's    countenance   grew   more    disturbed  than    ever. 

*Vell,  sir ,  no,  Mr.  Edmund,    I've  got  no    lodger.     There's 

Feme/g  niece  staying  on  a  visit.' 

*bthat  your  niece  sitting  in  the  room  on  the  right  hand?* 
When  Edmund  said  this,  a  chair  was  hastily  drawn  back  out  of  his 
range  of  vision,  and  a  voice  said, '  La ! ' 

*  I  mean  a  totally  different  person,'  he  cried,  with  a  little  impa- 
tience; *a  lady;  very  young;  very  slight;  with  blue  eyes;  in  a 
white  dress,  and  something  black  round  her  shoulders.' 

Mrs.  Femey  was  gazing  at  him  with  wide  open  eyes,  but  a  visible 

air  of  relief.     '  No,  indee(Li  sir ;  nothing  of  the  sort.      Not  a  soul 

[    lives  here  but  Femey  and  me,  and,  for  the  present,  Ada  Jane. 

f         *  Where,  then,  can  she  live  ? '  he  said  half  to  himself.     Mrs.  Femey 

thought  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.     She  stood  and  gazed  at 

him  with  bewildered  looks,  making  a  curtsey,  and  much  relieved  to 

^  that  he  was  not '  after '  Ada  Jane.    Edmund  walked  away  without 

w  much  as  a  glance  at  the  window  where  Ada  Jane  was  lurking 

expectant.      He  went  to   the  village,  where  he  walked  about    not 

knowing  what  to  do,  looking  in  at  every  window.     He  could  not 

^op  everybody  he  met  there  to  ask  them  did  they  know  where  he 

^M.  find   a    lady   with   blue  eyes   and  in  a  white    gown?      He 

<lid  the  only  other  thing  that  was  practicable  in  the  circumstances. 

He  went  to  see  the  Rector,  whom  he  asked  that   question,  and  to 

^hom  he  told  his  little  story.     The  Eector  was  a  young  man,  and 

he  was  sympathetic.     He  thought  of  all  the  ladies  within  twenty 

^fe,  and  described   them,   without  finding   any   one  who   at   all 

•<^mbled  the  lady  whom  Edmund  sought.      '  Besides,'  the  young 

enquirer  had  still  so   much    reason  left  in    him  as   to   say,  '  what 

^ould  it  advantage  me  if   Miss  Ingestre,  who  lives  fifteen    miles 

^^5  Vera  like  her  ?      ^liss  Ingestre  would  not  como  here  and  wander 

about  the  Lime-tree  Walk.'     So  that  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  it  in 

^^y  direction.     When  he  left  the  Kectory  the  short  afternoon  was 

^^^§[uuiing  to  wane.     He  saw  nobody  along  all  the  length  of  the  way, 

^d  when  he  came  to  the  door  in  the  wall  found  it  locked ;  evidently 

^'"^had  not  passed  tliat  way  to-day. 

It  was  again  a  misty  afternoon ;  the  sim  veiled  in  clouds.  Edmund 

^^^\  down  by  the  path  that  led  towards  Femey's,  and  got  across  the 

^f^k  and  round  by  the  comer  of  the  house,  which  was  a  way  prac- 

^^ble  to  one  who  had  been  a  boy  there,  and  knew  all  about  the 

^^^oundings  and  by-ways  of  the  place.     What  he  meant  was  to  huriy 
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round  to  the  conservatories,  in  wliich  he  was  likely  to  find  the  hea* 
gardener,  and  get  tlie  key  from  him.  What  if  she  should  come  t 
her  favourite  walk  and  find  it  closed  against  her  ?  He  was  breathlee 
with  haste  scrambling  up  the  bank,  rushing  along  at  his  most  rapii 
pace,  lest  this  foolish  obstacle  should  prevent  their  meeting :  whei 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  excitement,  all  at  once  his  heart  stooc 
still.  In  spite  of  the  locked  door,  she  was  standing  there.  It  was 
earlier  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before.  His  heart  stopped  short, 
then  leapt  into  wilder  beating  than  ever.  He  did  not  ask  himself 
how  she  got  through.  Why  should  he  think  of  any  such  tri\ial 
obstacle  ?  She  was  there,  that  was  all  he  thought  of ;  and  this  time 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  looking  for  him.  She  waved  her  hand  to 
him  with  the  prettiest  gesture.  Slie  was  standing  against  the 
pedestal.  Iter  white  dress  standing  out  from  that  background.  He 
noticed  for  the  first  time  how  white  and  pure  was  the  fulness  of 
the  flounce  where  it  fell  upon  the  grass,  without  a  mark  on  it  of  the 
wetness  around.  This  seemed  to  him  quite  natiu^al,  an  exquisite 
quality,  somehow,  in  herself,  which  kept  everything  about  her  white 
and  pure. 

'  I  was  going,'  he  said,  flushed  and  eager,  '  to  get  the  key.  I 
thought  you  would  wonder  to  find  it  shut.  But  you  came  through 
before  it  was  shut,  I  suppose.' 

She  smiled.  It  seemed  to  be  a  rule  with  her  to  answer  none  of 
his  questions.  She  looked  at  liim  with  a  sort  of  innocent  admiration, 
mixed  with  the  pleasure  in  her  face.  '  It  is  so  long  isince  I  have 
spoken  to  anyone — since  I  have  seen  anyone  run  to  meet  me,'  iie 

said.     *  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  you,  out  of  them  all ' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  taking  up  her  words,  ^  that  is  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand, how  I,  of  all  the  people  in  Daintrey,  should  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  meet  you.  We  are  like  old  friends  now,  are  we  not  ?  wc 
have  seen  each  other  so  often.  I  am  Edmund  Coventry,  once 
Sir  Eobert's  ward,  and  free  of  the  house.  Might  I  ask  your  name? 
There  was  no  embarrassment  in  her  face.  From  first  to  last  she 
was  never  embarrassed,  but  always  full  of  sweet  composure  :  and  hei 
smile  seemed  to  express  a  hundred  different  feelings.  There  was  amuse- 
ment in  it,  and  a  little  regret,  and  always  that  affectionate  pleasure 
'  I  was  Maud,'  she  said,  quite  simply.  Edmund  could  not  imder 
stand  why  she  should  put  her  name  in  the  past  tense,  and  it  gave  hitt 
a  subtle,  little  thrill  of  pain,  he  could  scarcely  tell  why. 

*  Maud — it  is  the  very  sweetest  name,'  he  said,  with  a  half-adorinj 
passion  ;  *  but  what  else  ?  You  will  not  let  me  say  Maud.  Tell  m' 
your  other  name.' 

What  a  strange  smile  it  was !  It  eeemed  to  go  on  like  an  accom 
paniment  in  music,  confusing  the  listener  who  was  so  anxious  tt 
gather  every  word  that  came  from  her  lips.  He  did  not  seem  t 
know  that  she  had  not  said  anything,  so  full  was  the  air  of  that  swec 
influence.  A  little  while  after  he  began  again  to  speak  himself. 
'  These  meetings  have  made  a  change  in  my  life,'  he  said.  *  I  wa 
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taking  tlie  fiiiuie  quite  easily,  not  thinkiDg  what  it  was  to  briug  fortli ; 
hit  DOW  I  see  that  one  ought  to  select  one's  path,  to  settle,  to  take  up 
the  more  serious  part  of  life.  All  this  I  have  learned  since  I  liave 
knowD  you;  since  I  have  loved  you,'  he  added,  very  low,  looking 
earnestly  in  her  face. 

She  took  the  confession  quite  calmly ;  not  a  tinge  of  additional 
colour,  not  the  slightest  shyness  or  confusion  appeared  in  her.  She 
kept  her  quiet,  sweet,  ease  of  manner  imdisturbed.  And  what  was 
Edmnnd  to  say  more  ?  He  felt  somehow  baffled,  helpless,  before  thi.<« 
inTulnerable  calm. 

*  Won't  you  say  anything  to  me  ? '  he  cried ;  *  I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  or  where  you  are  living,  but  I  love  you,  Maud.  Do  not  be 
tDgiy.' 

*0h,  no !  Not  angry,'  she  said,  in  her  soft  voice  ;  '  only  you  cannot 
understand.  I  am  not  here  to  make  friends,  though  I  have  always 
wiied  that  someone  might  see  me  and  speak.  And  before  you  spoke 
1  had  noticed  you  ;  I  thought  to  myself.  This  one  surely — tliis  one 
wrdy!  There  was  something  about  you;  but  there  had  been  so 
many,  so  many  before,'  she  said,  with  an  innocent,  wistful  look,  like 
the  unconscious  protest  against  neglect,  yet  acquiescence  of  a  child. 

*But  you  will  give  me  an  answer,  Maud  ?  I  love  you,  sweet.  I 
do  not  know,'  said  Edmund,  with  passion,  '  what  has  happened  to  you  ; 
^hatitis  that  makes  you  wander  like  this;  but  I  will  not  mind, 
whatever  it  is.  I  will  take  care  of  you  ;  I  will  watch  over  you ;  it 
will  make  no  difference  to  me.  Do  you  not  understand  me,  dear  ?  ' 
He  put  out  his  hand  to  take  hers,  to  secure  her  attention,  to  show  lier 
how  j^ous  he  was.  And  tlien  Edmund  felt  as  if  the  whole  misty 
heaven  and  earth  were  going  round  about  him.  He  could  not  find 
the  hand  he  sought.  It  was  as  if  some  spell  prevented  liim  from 
touching  her.  He  felt  again  more  baffled,  more  confounded,  and 
hopelessly  kept  back,  than  words  could  say. 

'  Vou  must  not  ask  me  questions,'  she  made  answer,  softly,  after 
*  pause.  *  It  is  not  permitted  to  answer  questions.  I  am  here — for 
^  time.  I  have  been  here  no  one  could  tell  how  long.  We  do  not 
^^t  as  vou  do.  If  I  told  you  more  than  this  you  would  not 
^derstand.' 

4  will  understand  if  it  is  about  you.  But,  Maud,  Maud,  answer 
^^  first.     Give  me  your  hand.     Won't  you  give  me  your  hand  ? ' 

A  look  of  trouble  came  into  her  face ;  yet  so  soft,  so  shadowy,  that 
^t  did  not  seem  pain.  The  smile  did  not  go  out  of  her  eyes.  She 
^hook  lier  head  gently,  standing  po  near  him,  lier  hands  crossed^ 
^'lasping  each  other.  He  had  only  to  put  out  his  arms  and  take  her 
into  them,  but  he  could  not.  She  was  close,  close  to  him,  and  yet — 
^tatwas  it  that  stood  between  ?  Not  the  mild  refusal  with  which 
*e  shook  her  head ;  something  that  chilled  his  blood  in  its  ardour, 
^  made  his  heart  contract  with  awe.  He  put  out  his  hands 
"^eching,  but  seemed  to  come  no  nearer;  and  yet  she  did  not 
^^  back,  nor  move  away  from  him.      Edmund  did  not  seem  to 
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himself  to  know  what  he  was  saying,  what  was  happening,  and  y€ 
he  heard  and  meant  every  word  that  rushed  to  his  lips.     *  Sweet ! 
will  miderstand  anything ;  I  know  there  must  be  something  strange 
Whatever  it  is  I  accept  it,  I  accept  it  I      Say  you  will   love  me 
Maud !     Say  you  will — marry  me  I ' 

What  happened  ?  One  of  the  Beresford  boys,  as  Edmund  dimlj 
perceived,  had  been  approaching,  rushing  along  towards  the  door;  but 
somehow  the  intruder  had  made  no  difference  to  him,  and  had  not 
stopped  him  in  his  impassioned  suit.  At  this  moment,  however,  the 
boy  rushed  headlong  past,  dashing  against  her,  touching  Edmund's 
coat  as  he  plunged  along.  The  lovely,  gentle  figure  was  straight  in  his 
way.     Edmund  caught  him  by  the  throat  with  a  fury  beyond  words. 

*  The  lady ! '  he  stammered  out ;  *  you  brute,  do  you  not  see  the 
lady  ? '  and  flung  him  wildly  to  a  distance  upon  the  wet  ground. 

Fred  Beresford  was  altogether  taken  by  surprise.  He  was  not  a 
boy  of  a  patient  temper,  and  he  was  in  a  hurry ;  but  the  wildness  ol 
the  other  bewildered  him.  He  picked  himself  up,  and  came  forward 
wondering,  to  where  Edmimd  stood,  pale  as  death,  and  gazing  wildly 
about  him.  Fred's  wrath  was  entirely  quailed  at  this  sight.  '  What 
is  it  ? '  he  asked,  quite  timidly  and  softly  laying  his  hand  on 
Edmund's  arm. 

The  young  man  was  trembling  in  every  limb ;  he  did  not  seem 
able  to  move.  His  eyes  were  staring  wildly  here  and  there.  Thert 
was  no  softening  dusk  as  yet  to  conceal  anything ;  all  was  white  day- 
light, cold  and  pale  and  clear.  When  he  felt  Fred's  touch  he  tume( 
upon  him  for  one  second,  furious,   violently  thrusting   him  away 

*  You  have  killed  her  ! '  he  said ;  and  then  clutching  the  boy  again 

*  Where  is  she  ?  where  is  she  ?  where  is  she  ? '  Edmund  cried.  Fr© 
felt  the  whole  trembling  weight  of  his  companion  upon  him.  Hi 
boyish  strength  swayed  under  the  burden. 

'  Are  you  ill,  old  fellow  ? '  he  said,  alarmed.  '  What  is  the  matttf 
I  thought  you  were  saying  poetry.  I  don't  know  what  you  mea 
about  a  lady.' 

'  You  Imve  killed  her,'  he  said,  wildly  clutching  the  boy's  throat 
then,  all  in  a  moment,  he  softened,  and  burst  into  a  transport  of  crie 

*  Where  is  she?  where  is  she?  Maud!  Maud!  come  back  to  mc 
cried  the  young  man,  with  a  voice  of  despair.  There  was  nothing  t 
be  seen,  Fred  swore  afterwards,  nothing,  except  the  big  stone  pedesti 
with  the  urn  upon  it,  and  behind,  the  mossy  old  wall. 

'  I  say — you  are  ill,'  said  the  boy.  *  Come  in,  that's  the  best  thin 
to  do ;  come  in  to  mother.  Maud's  there  with  her,  if  it's  Maud  y€ 
want.     Edmund,  come  along.' 

Edmund  broke  from  him,  pushing  him  away.  He  went  all  roun 
the  pedestal,  wandering  about  it,  feeling  it  with  his  hands.  Then  \ 
held  out  those  hands  piteously,  appealing,  into  the  empty  air.  '  Mauc 
Maud !  '  he  cried.  '  Don't  laugh  at  me  ;  don't  play  with  me,'  as  if  1 
were  talking  to  somebody,  the  astonished  bOy  described.  Fred  \ 
last  ran  in  alarmed  to  the  library  where  Sir  Bobert  was  sitting.    ^ 
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wi«hvoifd  come  out,  fatlier,  into  the  Lime-tree  Walk  to  Kdmund — he's 
^one  mad,'  the  boy  cried. 

When  Sir  Robert  went  out,  Edmund  was  standing  leaning  against 
ODc  of  the  lime  trees,  gazing  at  the  green  space  which  contained  the 
pede«tal  and  the  um.      When  he  was  entreated  to   come   in,   he 
answered  quite  gently,  that  if  he  only  waited  patiently  she  would  be 
sore  to  come  back.     ^  This  is  where  she  always  comes.   She  is  fond  of 
i!sa&  place,'  he  said.     ^  There  are  things  I  don't  understand  about  her, 
but  she  will  come.    I  am  sure  she  will  come  if  you  will  only  let  me  wait.' 
*  Tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  all  about  it,'  Sir  Eobert  said.    He  was  a  kind 
man  when  his  attention  was  fully  roused,  and  now  he  remembered  that 
hia  wife  had  told  him  something  of  a  strange  lady  wliom  Edmund 
had  seen  in  the  park.     Edmund  told  him  the  whole  story,  standing 
there  with  his  back  against  the  tree.     He  asked  Sir  Robert  first  to 
stand  close  to  him,  almost  behind  him,  that  nothing  might  interfere 
irith  his  clear  vision  round.     And  then  he  told  him  all.     *  She  always 
tricks  me,' he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh.     '  She  is  so  innocent 
—like  a  child.     How  she  got  away  this  time  I  cannot  tell.     There 
seems  nothing  to  hide  behind  here.     But  she  always  does  it.     I  con- 
fess, sir,'  he  added,  with  great  candour  and  gravity, '  there  are  many 
things  about  her  I  do  not  understand ;   but  whatever  they  are,  I  am 
ready  to  accept  them  all.' 

'Have  you  ever  seen  her  more  than  once  in  the  same  day  ? '  asked 
SirKobert.  *No?'  *Then  come  with  me,  Edmund,  it  is  of  no  use 
waiting.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  something  about  her.'  Sir  Robert 
put  his  ami  into  that  of  the  young  man.  He  scarcely  knew  himself 
^liat  he  meant  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  something  must  be  done.  And 
Kdmund  jielded  to  tlie  mingled  reason  and  temptation.  No,  he  had 
never  seen  her  twice  the  same  dav  ;  and  to  know  about  her,  was  not 
*:i:;t  what  he  wanted  most  in  the  world  ?  He  suifered  himself,  aft^r 
ri»:  IjDg  glance  around,  to  be  led  away. 
,  Sir  Robert  took  him  upstairs  to  an  old  gallery  which  he  remem- 
'  red  vei}' well  as  a  child,  which  had  been  given  up  to  tlie  children's  romps 
■°  vet  days,  a  place  full  of  pictures,  the  accumulations  of  an  old?  house 
■^all  kinds  of  grim  portraits  of  early  Beresfords.  There  were  some  good 
pictures  among  them,  he  had  always  remembered  to  have  heard  said, 
3Dd  80  long  as  Edmund  could  recollect  there  had  been  an  intention 
^ipressed  of  disinterring  tliese  treasures.  *  I  don't  know  where  it  is 
^lactlv ;  I  don  t  know  if  it  is  still  here.  It  was  by  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Joshua's,  and  with  something  of  his  feeling.  I  have  always  intended 
^^  bring  it  downstairs,'  Sir  Robert  said,  rummaging  as  he  spoke 
^^  old  dusty  canvasses.  Edmund  stood  by  listless,  in  the  lull  of 
'Action  after  his  great  excitement.  It  was  not  here,  he  thought,  that 
jnything  would  be  told  him  about  her.  He  did  not  underetand  what 
Ji^  companion  meant.  He  was  only  waiting,  feeling  hazily  that  lie 
^  some  further  trial  of  patience  to  go  through,  not  very  anxious  now 
^^  anything  but  the  end  of  the  day,  and  that  another  might  dawn,  on 
^oich,  perhaps,  he  might  see  her  again. 
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*  Was  she  like  this,'  said  Sir  Eobert,  at  last.  Edmund  went  after 
him  slowly,  languidly,  to  the  square  of  light  in  front  of  the  great 
window  whither  he  was  dragging  a  picture  in  an  old-fashioned  black 
firame.     Then  the  young  man  gave  a  great  cry. 

There  she  stood  looking  out  of  the  old  canvas  with  the  smilft 
he  knew  so  well — her  blue  eyes  looking  upwards,  the  soft  curve* 
about  her  mouth,  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  and  every  detail 
exactly  as  he  had  seen  her  an  hour  ago ;  the  white  dress  with  its 
flounce,  the  black  scarf  with  all  its  little  frills.  Then  he  fell  down  oa 
his  knees  before  the  beautiful  little  figure,  with  a  cry  which  was  half 
alarm  and  half  joy. 

Sir  Eobert  drew  his  breath  quick ;  in  fact,  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  such  success  to  his  experiment.  He  was  confounded  by  the 
explanation  he  had  himself  suggested.  *Do  you  mean  that  this  i»— 
the  person,'  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice,  and  glanced  round  him  with  a 
certain  shrinking.  His  ruddy  countenance  paled.  '  I  should  prefer,' 
he  said,  with  a  little  diflBculty,  '  to  tell  you  the  story  in  my  owa 
room.  But  turn  first  to  the  back  of  the  picture  and  look  at  the  date. 
Now  come  along.     I  don't  like  this  vacant  old  place. 

Edward  looked  at  the  date ;  it  did  not  convey  any  particular  idea 
to  his  mind. 

'  Seven,  seven,  seven,'  he  said  to  himself;  seven  is  one  of  the 
numbers  of  perfection.  It  must  be  that  the  painter  had  meant 
Otherwise  it  made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  went  down  to  the 
library,  having  first  placed  the  picture  carefully  in  the  light  where  he 
could  come  sOfL  worship  it  again.  Sir  Sobert  sat  down  in  his  osoal 
chair,  looking  pale.  '  Sit  down,  Edmund,'  he  said,  *  my  poor  boy.  I 
am  afraid  you  are  not  in  yoiu*  usual  health.  You  must  see  the 
doctor ;  you  must  try  change  of  scene.' 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? '  said  Edmund,  astonished.  *  Yoa 
were  to  tell  me  who  she  is — that  is  of  far  more  importance  to  me 
than  my  health,  which  is  excellent,  all  the  same.  Who  is  she  ?  Yon 
gave  me  your  promise " 

<  Is ? '  said  Sir  Robert.  *  Edmund,  my  dear  fellow,  you  mual 

have  heard  the  story,  though  you  don't  remember  it.  It  must  hav< 
excited  yom*  imagination.  Did  you  notice  the  date  on  the  picture' 
I  told  you  to  look  at  it.' 

*  The  date !  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Seven,  seven,  I  foigei 
what  it  was. 

'  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,'  said  Sir  Robert,  solemnly 
*  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven — nearly  a  himdred  years  ago. 

There  was  no  intelligence  in  Edmund's  eyes.  'I  knew  then 
must  be  something  strange  about  her,'  he  said ;  '  it  would  be  vain  \^ 
conceal  that  from  one's  self.  There  are  many  things  I  don't  under 
stand — but  I  am  willing  to  accept — anything.  Sir  Robert ' 

*  Edward ! '  cried  Sir  Robert,  almost  wildly,  '  command  yoursell 
You  don't  seem  to  see.  My  dear  fellow,  this  is  all  a  delusion.  Yo-' 
have  seen  no  lady.     It  has  been  your  imagination  working.     How  L 
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the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable  could  you  see  a  woman  who  has 
been  dead  for  a  hundred  years  ? ' 

The  young  man  looked  up  startled.  Confusion  seemed  to  envelop 
everything  round  him.  '  A  hundi-ed  years,'  he  said  to  himself,  won- 
dering; then  laughed,  and  repeated,  'I saw  no  lady?  I  am  going  to 
many  her,  Sir  Robert.' 

*God  bless  us  all!'  said  Sir  Eobert,  with  a  voice  of  terror. 
*Edmnnd,  my  dear  fellow — Edmund,  see  a  doctor,  see  a  clergyman, 
ni  aend  for  old  Parkins  and  for  the  Eector.  You  can't,  you  can't  go 
CO  like  this,  you  know.' 

Edmund's  brain  was  still  too  much  confused  to  take  in  any  im- 
prefidon  from  what  was  said.  *  A  hundred  years,'  he  repeated  to 
himself,  with  a  smile.  ^  It  is  strange ;  but  I  always  felt  there  was 
sometlung  strange.  I  told  you  there  were  many  things  I  did  not 
mideistand.  But  what  may  be  the  meaning — this  hundred  years? 
Is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  me,  sir  ? '  he  continued,  trying  to  wake 
up  from  the  confused  sense  of  mystery,  yet  almost  of  pleasure,  which 
the  picture  brought  him.  He  did  not  understand  it — but  then  in 
the  whole  matter  there  was  so  little  that  he  could  understand. 

*A11,'  Sir  Robert  said.  He  was  in  great  excitement  and  distress. 
*  I  don't  want  the  ladies  to  know  if  we  can  help  it.  Don't  say  any- 
thing to  them,  I  entreat  of  you.  And,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  would  go 
ind  he  down,  I  will  send  for  Parkinc  to  come  directly.  I'll  have  the 
Sector  up  in  half  an  hour.  It  will  yield  to  remedies — it  will  yield  to 
nmedies,'  Sir  Robert  said. 

'  I  am  quite  well,'  said  Edmund.  To  him  it  seemed  that  Sir 
Bobert  was  going  out  of  his  senses.  *  But  I  will  not  keep  you  longer, 
and  I  will  say  nothing  to  the  ladies.  In  the  meantime,'  he  added, 
in  his  confusion,  I  have  got — some  letters  to  write.' 

'  The  very  l^est  thing  you  can  do  ;  occupy  yourself — occupy  your- 
self, my  dear  fellow,'  said  Sir  Robert,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Edmund  felt  that  his  guardian  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  Sir  Robert  did  not  imderstand  him ;  he 
^id  not  understand  himself.  His  head  was  confused  as  if  the  fog  had 
got  into  it.  To  some  things  he  seemed  to  attach  no  importance  at 
^j  while  others  were  quite  clear  to  him,  and  had  all  their  natural 
weight.  '  Seventeen,  seven,  seven.'  He  repeated  this  over  to  him- 
*lf  with  a  smile,  but  whether  it  was  a  charm,  or  a  fact,  or  what  it 
^  he  could  not  tell ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  the  precaution 
about  the  ladies  was  quite  right.  And  he  could  not  appear  without 
betrayiDg  that  something  had  happened  to  him.  He  sent  word  down- 
stairs by  his  servant  that  he  had  caught  a  cold  and  was  going  to 
^^  his  room ;  and  there  he  received  the  visit  of  old  Dr.  Parkins  with 
Dauch  conscious  amusement,  but  would  not  say  a  word  to  him  of 
what  had  befallen  him,  and  utterly  confounded  the  old  doctor,  who 
^^Idsay  nothing  but  that  his  pulse  was  excited,  and  that  it  would  be 
'^^^^ssary  for  him  to  keep  quiet  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  the  Rector  came, 
^^ch  abashed,  as  a  man  called  upon  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
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and  knowing  nothing  about  itj  was  likely  to  be.  When  they  wei 
gone  Edmund  spent  the  night  alone.  He  wrote  a  long  letter  to— i 
did  not  know  whom — giving  an  account  of  the  whole,  so  little  i 
there  was  of  it,  and  so  much.  '  I  know  there  is  something  strangi 
he  wrote,  '  but  nothing  to  prevent  me  taking  the  charge  of  bs 
taking  care  of  her.  An  hour  a  day  of  her  will  be  more  to  me  thi 
twenty-four  of  any  other.  I  know  there  are  things  which  I  can 
understand.'  Wlien  he  had  done  this  it  was  late,  and  all  the  family  hi 
gone  to  bed.  He  heard  them  going  one  by  one — a  sound  of  stq 
in  the  long  passages,  mounting  the  stairs,  a  little  gleam  of  tl 
passing  lights  under  his  door.  By  and  by  silence  fell  upon  evei] 
thing.  There  was  no  sound  or  stir  anjrwhere — all  silent,  all  dark,ti 
doors  shut  fast,  soft  waves  of  quiet  breathing  going  through  the  houa 
He  came  out  with  his  light  in  his  hand  and  stood  for  a  moment  c 
the  threshold  of  his  door — an  adventurer  bound  upon  a  last  voyag 
a  sailor  setting  out  into  unknown  seas.  Then  he  went  up,  up  to  U: 
upper  part  of  the  house,  past  all  the  closed  doors,  moving  quiet] 
through  lines  of  imseen  sleepers  on  every  side.  The  great  house  in 
as  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  moon  was  shining  full  from  the  west,  just  about  to  set,  \ 
she  had  risen,  early.  There  was  a  large  west  window  in  the  galler 
and  this  was  full  of  silvery  light  pouring  in,  making  all  white  ai 
dazzling.  The  portrait,  which  had  been  drawn  towards  this  windfl 
to  get  the  evening  light,  stood  there  still,  receiving  the  white  illuni 
nation  of  the  moonlight.  Edmund  walked  up — holding  in  his  hai 
a  candle,  which  flamed  yellow  and  earthly  in  that  radiance  fro 
heaven — through  the  whiteness,  a  sort  of  milky  way,  with  the  anna 
of  the  past  on  every  side  of  him.  He  came  to  the  picture  of  h 
love,  and  threw  himself  down  beside  it  on  the  floor.  There  she  stw 
before  him,  shadowed  in  the  moonlight — the  same,  and  yet  not  tl 
same.  Something  disappointing,  narrower,  smaller,  was  in  tl 
pictured  countenance.  As  he  gazed  at  it  the  confusion  grew  in  I 
mind ;  all  that  was  real  seemed  to  die  away  from  him.  In  t 
vehemence  of  this  sense  of  loss,  he  began  to  speak  to  her,  tears  fillii 
his  eyes,  and  h(?r  face  shining  more  and  more  like  life  through  th 
tremulous  medium.  ^Maud!  Maud!  I  do  not  imderstand  yoa ; 
do  not  know  you  ;  but  I  love  you,'  he  said  in  a  rapture,  not  knowii 
that  he  said  it.  Then  he  came  to  himself  with  a  gasp.  Thei 
dose  to  the  frame  of  the  picture,  her  shoulder  touching  it,  stood  ti 
original.  He  held  up  his  candle,  like  a  yellow  flaming  torch.  F 
the  moment,  in  the  silent  moonlight,,  with  all  the  world  asle« 
around,  alone  with  these  two — ^were  they  two  ? — his  reason  went  ftc 
him.  He  raised  himself  to  his  knees,  and  knelt  like  a  devotee  befc 
a  shrine — his  arms  widely  opened,  his  face  raised,  wild  with  worshi 
were  they  two,  standing  side  by  side,  comparing  themselves  ea 
to  each,  or  were  they  one  ? 

'  You  have  come  to  me  at  last — you  have  come  to  me — j\Iaud  ! 

She  looked  at  him  as  before  with  her  soft  smile.     There  was 
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reply  in  her  to  his  passion.  '  I  did  wrong  to  speak  to  you/  she  said ; 
« you  do  not  understand.  I  was  so  pleased  that  you  saw  me.  No  one 
sees  me.  I  come  and  go,  sometimes  out,  sometimes  in.  I  go  to  their 
loomi  and  they  do  not  see  me.  Then  when  I  find  one  that  will 
speak— that  will  smile,  I  am  glad.'  There  came  from  her,  mingled 
together,  the  soft  laugh  and  the  sigh,  that  made  his  heart  stand  still. 

*  Bat  no  more — but  no  more,'  she  said. 

And  there  seemed  to  creep  about  him  a  chill.  He  had  never  felt  it 
befoie.  When  he  had  seen  her  first  all  had  been  soft  as  her  looks, 
delightM  as  the  bloom  on  her  face.  The  bloom  was  still  on  her  face, 
bat  shaded  as  by  a  mist.  Nor  could  he  see  as  he  did  before.  The 
moonlight  confused  the  soft  features — or  perhaps  it  was  his  yellow 
flaming  human  candle,  not  everlasting  like  the  other  light,  ready  to 
bom  out  and  extinguish  itself.  His  strength  and  his  senses  seemed 
to&il. 

'  I  do  not  understand,'  he  cried ;  ^  I  do  not  imderstand !  but  what- 
ever it  is,  I  accept — I  accept.  Dead  or  living,  Maud,  Maud,  come 
with  me — let  us  be  together  I  Come  ! '  he  said,  stretching  his  arms 
irildly. 

She  did  not  draw  back  nor  move,  but  neither  did  he  touch  her 
with  Ms  longing  arms.  Did  fear  seize  them  half-way  extended  ?  He 
cooldnot  tell.  They  dropped  down  by  his  side,  and  his  heart  dropped, 
sinking  within  him.  She  stood  before  him  unmoved — always  the 
same  calm,  the  half  smile  on  her  lips,  her  blue  eyes  pleased  and  tender. 
Then  she  shook  her  head  slowly,  gently. 

'  It  is  not  permitted.  I  told  you  I  had  loved  the  earth  and  all 
that  was  on  it :  and  now  I  am  eartlibound.  I  could  not  go  if  I 
would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could.  Wliat  we  have  to  do,  that  is 
what  we  love  best.  But  I  never  thought  that  you  would  mistake  so 
much— that  you  would  not  understand.  Now  I  know  why  there  are 
so  few  that  see  us.  It  is  to  keep  them  from  harm,'  slie  said  with  a 
soft  sigh.  '  Ah  me !  when  the  only  thing  we  long  for,  it  is  sometimes 
to  speak — but  I  will  never  wish  for  it  more ' 

'Maud! '     He  threw  himself  at  her  feet  again  with  a  great  cry. 

*  Touch  me — mark  me,  that  I  may  be  yours  always.  If  not  in  life, 
yet  in  death.     Say  we  shall  meet  when  I  die.' 

Once  more  she  shook  her  head.  '  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  do  not 
bow  you  in  the  soul.  You  will  do  what  is  appointed  ;  but  do  not 
^  sorry,  you  will  like  to  do  it,'  *  she  said,  witli  lier  sweet  look  of 
^er  pleasure.     '  Good-bye,  brother — good-bye  ! ' 

'  I  will  not  let  you  go ! '  he  cried :  '  I  will  not  let  you  go  I '  and 
seized  her  in  his  arms. 

Then  in  Edmund's  head  was  a  roaring  of  echoes,  a  clan<jjing  of 
noises,  a  blast  as  of  great  trumpets  and  music  :  and  he  knew  no  more. 

*  Prima  \uo\  ben  ;  ina  non  lascia  il  talcnto 
Che  divina  giusiizia  contra  voglia, 
Come  fi\  al  peccar,  pone  al  lormcnto. 

ruRCiATOiao,  Cant.  xxi. 
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'  Edmund  is  not  in  his  room  ;  liis  bed  has  not  been  slept  in,'  said 
Lady  Beresford,  coming  hastily  upstairs  next  morning  immediatelj 
after  she  had  gone  down.  Sir  Robert  had  not  yet  left  his  dressing- 
room.  She  was  pale  and  full  of  alarm.  *  His  door  was  open ;  there 
is  no  trace  of  him.  I  have  sent  out  over  all  the  park.  He  mnsl 
have  left  the  house  last  night.  And  Fred  tells  me  the  strangesl 
story.  What  is  it,  Robert  ?  '  Sir  Robert  was  very  much  disturbec 
himself,  but  he  would  make  no  certain  reply. 

'  I  daresay  he  will  be  found  wandering  about  somewhere.  H« 
has  got  some  nonsense  in  his  head.'  Then  he  hurried  down  to  th^ 
Lime-tree  Walk,  and  out  to  the  park,  looking  under  the  bushes  anc 
trees.  If  he  had  found  Edmund  there  lying  white  and  stark,  SLj 
Robert  would  not  have  been  surprised.  They  searched  for  him  all  th< 
morning,  but  found  no  trace  anywhere.  Later  in  the  day,  Sir  Roben 
suddenly  bethought  himself  of  another  possibility.  He  hurriec 
up  to  the  old  gallery,  calling  his  eldest  son  to  go  with  him.  And 
there,  indeed,  they  found  Edmund — lying  on  the  floor.  But  not 
dead,  nor  raving ;  pale  enough,  pale  as  a  ghost,  but  asleep ;  his  candle 
long  ago  burnt  out  to  the  socket,  and  the  soft  little  face  he  had  loved, 
placidly  watching  over  him  from  the  picture,  as  unmoved,  though  nol 
so  sweet,  as  the  vision  he  had  seen. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Edmund  Coventry  was  well  enough  to 
leave  Daintrey  that  day,  nor  for  several  days.  But  he  went  away  n 
soon  as  it  was  possible,  going  off  from  the  great  door,  and  by  tlie 
drive,  not  approaching  the  Lime-tree  Walk.  He  had  no  brain-fe?erf 
nor  any  other  kind  of  fever.  Various  changes  were  perceptible,  the 
Beresfords  thought,  in  his  life  ;  but  other  people  were  unconscious  rf 
them.  He  had  always  been  a  gentle  soul,  friendly,  and  charitable^ 
and  true.  More  than  a  year  after,  when  he  met  his  former  guardias 
and  family  in  town,  the  old  intercourse  was  renewed,  and  that  came 
to  pass  which  Lady  Beresford  had  always  thought  would  be  so  vei; 
suitable.  He  married  Maud,  and  made  her  a  very  good  husband. 
But  he  would  never  go  to  Daintrey  again.  And  though  there  haw 
been  a  great  many  versions  of  the  story  scattered  abroad,  and  the 
Beresfords,  once  so  silent  on  the  subject,  have  become  in  their  hearts 
a  little  proud  of  it — though  it  is  supposed  against  their  will  that  it 
should  be  known — no  one  else,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  hei 
been  again  accosted  by  the  gentle  little  lady  who  was  earthbound. 
Perhaps  her  time  of  willing  punishment  is  over,  and  she  is  earthbouiMi 
no  more. 
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Chapter  XXVI. 

MSN  or  SOLID  TIMBER. 

MB.  MORDACKS  was  one  of  those  vivacious  men,  who  have  strong 
fidth  in  their  good  luck,  and  yet  attribute  to  their  merits  what- 
ever tarns  out  well.  In  the  present  matter  he  had  done  as  yet  nothing 
atall  ingenious,  or  even  to  be  called  sagacious.  The  discovery  of  *  Monu- 
ment Joe,'  or  '  P^-1^  Joe,'  as  he  was  called  at  Flamborough,  was 
not  the  result  of  any  skill  whatever,  either  his  own  or  the  factor's, 
lut  a  piece  of  as  pure  luck  as  could  be.  For  all  that,  however,  Mr. 
Mordacks  intended  to  have  the  whole  credit,  as  his  sole  and  righteous 
doe. 

'  Whenever  I  am  at  all  down-hearted,  samples  of  my  skill  turn  up,' 
be  said  to  himself  as  soon  as  Joe  was  gone  ;  ^  and  happy  results  come 
iome,  on  purpose  to  rebuke  my  diflBdence.  Would  any  other  man 
kave  got  so  &r  as  I  have  got,  by  simple,  straightforward,  yet  truly 
sblfol  action,  without  a  suspicion  being  started  ?  Old  Jellicorse  lies 
OQ  his  bed  of  roses,  snoring  folios  of  long  words  without  a  dream  of 
4e  gathering  cloud.  Those  insolent  ladies  are  revelling  in  the  land 
from  which  they  have  ousted  their  only  brother  ;  they  are  granting 
kwes  not  worth  a  straw  ;  they  are  riding  the  high  horse ;  they  are 
teaging  up  that  cub  (who  set  the  big  dog  at  me)  in  every  wanton 
lonffy.  But  wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,  my  ladies ;  as  sure  as  I  live  I 
Aall  have  you. 

*  In  the  tirst  place,  it  is  clear  that  my  conclusion  was  correct  con- 
cerning that  poor  '*  Golconda ; "  and  why  not  also  in  the  other  issue  ? 
The  Indiaman  was  scuttled — I  had  never  thought  of  that,  but  only 
^f  a  wreck.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  only  she  went  down  more 
petly ;  and  that  explains  a  lot  of  tilings.  She  was  bound  for  Leith 
^th  the  boy  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  relatives, 
^e  was  spoken  last  oflf  Yarmouth  Soads,  all  well  and  under  easy 
^*  Very  good,  so  fiw.     I  have  solved  her  fate,  which  for  twenty 
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years  has  been  a  mystery.  We  shall  have  all  particulars  in  proper  timfi 
by  steering  on  one  side  of  the  law,  which  always  huddles  up  eveij- 
thing.  A  keen  eye  must  be  kept  upon  that  scoundrel ;  but  he  miBl: 
never  dream  that  he  is  watched  at  all ;  he  has  committed  a  capital 
offence.  But  as  yet  there  is  nothing  but  his  own  raving,  to  conyict 
him  of  felony.  The  truth  must  be  got  at,  by  gentle  means.  E 
must  not  claim  the  500^.  as  yet ;  but  I  am  sure  of  getting  it.  And 
I  have  excellent  hopes  of  the  5,000Z.' 

Greoffrey  Mordacks  never  took  three  nights  to  sleep  upon  hii 
thoughts  (as  the  lawyer  of  Middleton  loved  to  do),  but  rather  was 
apt  to  overdrive  his  purport  with  the  goad  of  hasty  action.    But 
now  he  was  quite  resolved  to  be  most  careful ;  for  the  high  hand 
would  never  do  in  such  a  ticklish  matter ;  and  the  fewer  the  hands 
introduced  at  all  into  it,  the  better  the  chance  of  coming  out  dear 
and  clean.     The  general  factor  had  never  done  anything  which,  in  Ui 
opinion,  was  not  thoroughly  upright ;  and  now,  with  his  reputatki 
made,  and  his  conscience  stiffened  to  the  shape  of  it,  even  a  laigs 
sum  of  money  must  be  clean,  and  cleanly  got  at,  to  make  it  pay  for 
handling. 

This  made  him  counsel  with  himself  just  npw.     For  he  wail  ' 
superior  man  upon  the  whole,  and  particular  always  in  feeling  ana 
that  the  right  word  in  anything  would  be  upon  his  side.     Not  that 
he  cared  a  groat  for  anybody's  gossip ;  only  that  he  kept  a  loftf 
tenour  of  good  opinion.     And  sailors  who  m^e  other  sailors  jtipif^ 
and  went  rolling  about  on  the  floor  all  together,  whether  with  nataia|  j 
legs  or  artificial,  would  do  no  credit  to  his  stairs  of  office,  on  a  te  ; 
market-day  in  the  morning.     On  the  other  hand,  while  memory  Ml 
sway,  no  instance  could  be  cited  of  two  jolly  sailors  coming  to  see  tb 
wonders  of  this  venerable  town,  and  failing  to  be  wholly  intoxicatei 
with  them,  before  the  Minster  bell  struck  one. 

This  was  to  be  avoided,  or  rather  forestalled ;  as  a  thing  inevitaUi 
should  be.  Even  in  York  City,  teeming  as  it  is  with  most  d^ 
lightful  queerities,  the  approach  of  two  sailors  with  three  wpqdtt 
legs  might  be  anticipated  at  a  distant  offing ;  so  abundant  are  \xif% 
there,  and  everywhere.  Therefore  it  was  well  provided,  on  the  paitrf 
Master  Mordacks,  that  Kitty,  or  Koity,  the  maid  of  all  wo^f 
damsel  of  muscular  power  and  hard  wit,  should  hold  tryst  with  tkflii 
mariners  in  the  time  of  early  bucket,  and  appoint  a  Uttle  meetnif 
with  her  master  by-and-by.  This  she  did  cleverly,  and  they  wart 
not  put  out ;  because  they  were  to  dine  at  his  expense  at  a  anitf 
little  chop-house  in  Parliament  Street,  and  there  to  remain,  onlu 
he  came  to  pay  the  score. 

All  this  happened  to  the  utmost  of  desires ;  and  before  they  M 
time  to  get  thick-witted,  Mordacks  stood  before  them*  His  si^ 
eyes  took  in  sailor  Bob,  before  the  poor  fellow  looked  twice  at  Mtti 
and  the  general  factor  saw  that  he  might  be  trusted  not  to  tUsk 
much  for  himself.  This  was  quite  as  Mr.  Mordacks  hoped ;  he  wantli 
a  man  who  could  hold  his  tongue,  and  do  what  he  was  told  to  da 
After  a  few  words  about  their  dVnnei,  ^\id  \k!^^  \<\i<^3  ^t  on,  and 
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80  forth,  the  principal  came  to  the  point  by  saying,  *  Now  both  of  you 
must  itert  to-morrow  morning ;  such  clever  fellows  cannot  be  spared 
to  go  to  sleep.  You  shall  come  and  see  York  again,  with  free  billet 
and  Itthings  of  money  in  your  pockets,  as  soon  as  you  have  carried 
out  joor  sailing  orders.  To-night  you  may  jollify;  but  after  that 
you  are  under  strict  discipline  for  a  month  at  least.  What  do  you 
say  to  that,  my  men  ? ' 

Watchman  Joe  looked  rather  glum ;  he  had  hoped  for  a  fortnight 
of  stamping  about^  with  a  tail  of  admiring  boys  after  him,  and  of 
liailing  every  public-house,  the  cut  of  whose  jib  was  inviting ;  how- 
fsm  he  put  his  knife  into  his  mouth,  with  a  bit  of  fat,  saved  for  a 
loft  adieu  to  dinner,  and  nodded  for  his  son  to  launch  true  wisdom 
into  the  vasty  deep  of  words. 

Now  Bob,  the  son  of  Joe,  had  striven  to  keep  himself  up  to  the 
tttemal  mark.  He  cited  his  father,  as  the  miracle  of  the  age,  when 
)e  was  a  long  way  off;  and  when  he  was  nigh  at  hand,  he  showed  his 
ense  of  duty,  nearly  always,  by  letting  him  get  tipsy  first.  Still,  they 
vere  very  sober  fellows  in  the  main,  and  most  respectable,  when  they 
lad  DO  money. 

'Sir,'  began  Bob,  after  jerking  up  his  chin,  as  a  sailor  always 
loes  when  he  begins  to  think  (perhaps  for  hereditary  counsel  with 
he  sky) ;  *  my  Mher  and  I  have  been  hauling  of  it  over,  to  do  what- 
Jver  is  laid  down  by  duty,  without  going  any  way  again'  ourselves, 
tad  this  is  the  sense  we  be  come  to,  that  we  should  like  to  have 
wnething  handsome  down,  to  lay  by  again'  chances ;  also  a  dokky- 
nent  in  black  and  white,  to  bear  us  harmless  of  the  law,  and  enter 
the  prize-money.' 

'What  a  fine  councillor  a'  would  have  made!'  old  Joe  exclaimed, 
with  ecstasy.  *  He  hath  been  round  the  world  three  times — excuseth 
of  him,  for  only  one  leg  left.' 

'My  friend,  how  you  condemn  yourself!  You  have  not  been 
riMmd  the  world  at  all,  and  yet  you  have  no  leg  at  all ; '  so  spake 
^Ir.  Mordackhf,  wishing  to  confuse  ideas ;  for  the  speech  of  Bob  mis- 
liked  him. 

'The  comers  of  the  body  is  the  Lord's  good-will,'  old  Joe 
Mttwered,  with  his  feelings  hurt ;  '  he  calleth  home  a  piece  to  let  the 
iwt  bide  on,  and  giveth  longer  time  to  it — so  saith  King  David.' 

'  It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  forget  the  passage.  Now,  what  has  your 
«mBobtosay?' 

Bob  was  a  sailor  of  the  fine  old  British  type,  still  to  be  found  even 
nowadays,  and  fit  to  survive  for  ever.  Broad  and  resolute  of  aspect, 
8et  with  prejudice  as  stiff  as  his  own  pig-tail,  truthful  when  let  alone, 
yet  joyful  in  a  lie  if  anybody  doubted  him,  peaceable  in  little  things, 
trough  plenty  of  fight  in  great  ones,  gentle  with  women  and  children, 
^  generous  with  mankind  in  general,  expecting  to  be  cheated,  yet 
^  duly  resigned  at  being  so,  and  subject  to  unaccountable  extremes 
^flaanesB  and  diligence.  His  simple  mind  was  now  confused  by 
Uie  general  factor's  appeal  to  him  to  pronounce  his  opinion  j  when  \ie 
^)\)st  now pronouDced  it,  alter  great  exertion* 

L  2 
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<  Sir,'  he  said,  ^  I  leave  such  things  to  father's  opinion ;  he 
been  ashore  some  years ;  and  I  almost  foiget  how  the  land  lays.' 

<  Seafaring  Robert,  you  are  well  advised.  A  man  may  go  r< 
the  world  till  he  has  no  limbs  left,  yet  never  overtake  his  fiii 
So  the  matter  is  left  to  my  decision.  Very  good;  you  shall  ! 
no  reason  to  repent  it.  To-night  you  have  liberty  to  splice 
mainbrace,  or  whatever  your  expression  is  for  getting  jolly  dn 
in  the  morning  you  will  be  sobriety  itself,  sad  and  wise  and  ach 
But  hear  my  proposal,  before  you  take  a  gloomy  view  of  things,  1 
as  to-morrow's  shades  may  bring.  You  have  been  of  service  to 
and  I  have  paid  you  with  great  generosity ;  but  what  I  have  d 
including  dinner,  is  dust  in  the  balance  to  what  I  shall  do,  prov 
only  that  you  act  with  judgment,  discipline,  and  self-denial,  n 
being  tipsy  more  than  once  a  week,  which  is  fair  naval  average, 
doing  it  then  only  with  one  another.  Hard  it  may  be ;  but  it  d 
be  so.  Now,  before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  ask  whether  you,  Josi 
as  a  watchman  under  G-ovemment,  have  lost  your  position,  by  hai 
left  it  for  two  months  upon  a  private  spree  ? ' 

*  Lor,  no,  your  honour !  Sure  you  must  know  more  than  t 
I  gived  a  old  'ooman  eleven-pence  a  week,  and  a  pot  of  be< 
Sunday,  to  carry  out  the  doolies  of  the  Government.' 

'  You  farmed  out  your  appointment  at  a  lower  figure.  My  opii 
of  your  powers  and  discretion  is  enhanced ;  you  will  return  to  your] 
with  redoubled  ardom*,  and  vigour  renewed  by  recreation ;  you  wil 
twice  the  man  you  were,  and  certainly  ought  to  get  double  pay.  I  li 
interest ;  I  may  be  enabled  to  double  your  salary — if  you  go  on  w 

This  made  both  of  them  look  exceeding  downcast,  and  chew 
bitter  quid  of  disappointment.  They  had  laid  their  heads  togd 
over  glass  number  one,  and  resolved  upon  asking  for  a  guinea  e^ 
week ;  over  glass  number  two,  they  had  made  up  tlieir  minds  u 
getting  two  guineas  weekly ;  and  glass  number  three  had  convii 
them  that  they  must  be  poor  fools  to  accept  less  than  three,  i 
they  felt,  that  the  guineas  they  had  spent  in  drinking  their  waj 
to  a  great  discovery,  should  without  hesitation  be  made  good, 
ever  they  had  another  pint  of  health.  In  this  catastrophe  of  b 
ideas,  the  father  gazed  sadly  at  the  son,  and  the  son  reproachfi 
reflected  the  paternal  gaze.  How  little  availed  it  to  have  come 
here,  wearily  going  on  upon  yellow  waters,  in  a  barge  where  the  f 
could  man  the  helm,  without  aid  of  the  stouter  insect.,  and  whei 
fresh  run  sailor  was  in  more  demand  than  salmon ;  and  even  witt 
that  (which  had  largely  enhanced  the  inestimable  benefit  of  ha^ 
wooden  legs),  this  pair  of  tars  had  got  into  a  state  of  mind  to  ret 
the  whole  way  upon  horseback.  No  spurs  could  they  wear,  and 
stirrups  could  they  want,  and  to  get  up  would  be  difficult ;  but  f 
is  the  use  of  living,  except  to  conquer  difficulties  ?  They  rejoioei 
the  more  in  the  four  legs  of  a  horse,  by  reason  of  the  paucity  of  tl 
own,  which  approves  a  liberal  mind.  But  now,  where  was  the  b 
to  come  troTUj  or  the  money  to  make  him  go  ? 
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*Yoa  look  sad,'  proceeded  Mr.  Mordacks.     ^It  grieves  me  when 
«Qy  good  man  looks  sad  ;  and  doubly  so  when  a  brace  of  them  do  it. 
Expbin  your  feelings,  Joe  and  Bob ;  if  it  lies  in  a  human  being  to 
Tdieie  them,  I  will  do  it.^ 

*  Captain,  we  only  wants  what  is  our  due,'  said  Bob,  with  his 

ehin  ap^  and  his  strong  eyes  stem.     ^  We  have  been  on  the  loose ; 

and  it  is  the  manner  of  us,  and  encoiuaged  by  the  high  authorities. 

We  have  come  across,  by  the  luck  of  drink,  a  thing  as  seems  to  suit 

}im;  and  we  have  told  you  all  our  knowledge,  without  no  conditions. 

If  joa  take  us  for  a  pair  of  fools,  and  want  no  more  of  us,  you  are 

\.  idoome,  and  it  will  be  what  we  are  used  to ;  but  if  your  meaning  is 

\   to  086  lis,  we  must  have  fair  wages ;  and  even  so,  we  would  have 

\    Bou^t  to  do  with  it,  if  it  was  against  an  honest  man ;  but  a  rogue 

'-   who  hag  scuttled  a  ship — lor,  there  ! ' 

Bob  cast  out  the  juice  of  his  chew  into  the  fire,  as  if  it  were  the 

r   life  blood  of  such  a  ^'illain,  and  looked  at  his  father,  who  expressed 

■   ipproral  by  the  like  proceediug.     And  Geoffrey  Mordacks  was  well 

content  at  finding  them  made  of  decent  stuff.     It  was  not  his 

manner  to  do  things  meanly ;  and  he  had  only  spoken  so,  to  moderate 

their  minds  and  keep  them  steady. 

*ilariner  Bob,  you  speak  well  and  wisely,'  he  answered,  with  a 
superior  smile.  *  Your  anxiety  as  to  ways  and  means  does  credit  to 
your  intellect.  That  subject  has  received  my  consideration.  I  have 
studied  the  style!  of  life  at  Flamborough,  and  the  prices  of  provi- 
sions—would that  such  there  were  in  York ! — and  to  keep  you  in 
temperate  and  healthy  comfort,  without  temptation,  and  with  minds 
alert,  I  am  determined  to  allow  for  the  two  of  you,  over  and  above 
all  your  present  income  from  a  grateful  country  (which  pays  a  man 
lees,  when  amputation  has  left  less  of  him),  the  sum  of  one  guinea 
and  a  half  per  week.  But  remember  that,  to  draw  this  stipend, 
hoth  of  you  must  be  in  a  condition  to  walk  one  mile  and  a  half  on 
a  SaturcbBiy  night ;  which  is  a  test  of  character.  You  will  both  be 
fitted  up  with  solid  steel  ends  by  the  cutler  at  the  end  of  Ouse 
Wdge,  to-morrow  morning,  so  that  the  state  of  the  roads  will  not 
affect  you ;  and  take  note  of  one  thing — mutual  support  (graceful 
though  it  always  is  in  paternal  and  filial  communion)  will  not  be 
allowed  on  a  Saturday  night.  Each  man  must  stand  on  his  own 
rtumps,' 

*Sir,'  replied  Bob,  who  had  much  education,  which  led  him  to  a 
Knowledge  of  his  failings ;  '  never  you  fear  but  what  we  shall  do 
it.  Sunday  will  be  the  day  of  standing  with  a  shake  to  it,  for  such 
is  the  habit  of  the  navy.  Father,  return  thanks;  make  a  leg — no 
n^n  can  do  it  better.  Master  Mordacks,  you  shall  have  our  utmost 
^% ;  but  a  little  brass  in  hand  would  be  convenient.' 

'You  shall  have  a  fortnight  in  advance ;  after  that  you  must  go 
*^«y  Saturday  night  to  a  place  I  will  appoint  for  you.  Now,  keep 
your  own  counsel ;  watch  that  fellow ;  by  no  means  scare  him  at 
first,  unless  you  see  signs  of  Ms  making  off;  but  rather  let  bim 
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Udok  that  you  know  nothing  of  his  crime.  Labour  liaid  to  mab 
him  drink  again ;  then  terrify  him  like  Davy  Jones  himself,  and  gei 
every  particular  out  of  him ;  especially  how  he  himself  escapei) 
where  he  landed,  and  who  was  with  him.  I  want  to  learn  all  aboa 
a  little  boy  (at  least  he  may  be  a  big  man  now),  who  was  on  boan 
the  ship  ^  Golconda,"  under  the  captain's  special  cliarge.  I  cannot  hel] 
thinking  that  the  child  escaped ;  and  I  got  a  little  trace  of  some 
thing  connected  with  him  at  Flamborougb.  I  durst  not  make  mod 
inquiry  there,  because  I  am  ordered  to  keep  things  quiet.  Still  \ 
did  enough  to  convince  me  almost,  that  my  suspicion  was  an  error 
for  Widow  Precious ' 

*  Pay  you  no  heed,  sir,  to  any  manoeuvring  of  Widow  Precious 
We  find  her  no  worse  than  the  other  women  ;  but  not  a  blamed  U 
better.' 

^  I  think  highly  of  the  female  race ;  at  least,  in  comparison  wit 
the  male  one.  I  have  always  found  reason  to  believe  that  a  womai 
put  upon  her  mettle  by  a  secret,  will  find  it  out,  or  perish.' 

*  Your  honour,  everybody  knows  as  much  as  tliat ;  bnt  it  doth  n< 
follow  that  she  tells  it  on  again,  without  she  was  ordered  not  1 

do  80.' 

'  Bob,  you  have  not  been  round  the  world  for  nothing.  I  k 
my  blot,  and  you  have  hit  it;  you  deserve  to  know  all  aboi 
the  matter  now.  Match  me  that  button,  and  you  l^]lall  have  t€ 
guineas.' 

The  two  sailors  stared  at  the  bead    of  Indian    gold,    whic 
Mordacks  pulled  out  of  his  pocket.     Buttons  are  a  subject  f 
nautical  contempt,   and  condemnation;   perhaps  because  there 
nobody  to  sew  them  on  at  sea ;   while  ear-rings,  being  altogetb 
useless,  axe  held  in  good  esteem  and  honour. 

^  I  have  seen  a  brace  of  ear-rings  like  it,'  said  old  Joe,  wadii 
through  deep  thought.  ^  Bob,  you  knows  who  was  a  wearii 
of  'em.' 

^  A  score  of  them  fishermen,  like  enough,'  cautious  Bob  answere 
for  he  knew  what  his  father  meant,  but  would  not  speak  of  the  gre 
free-trader ;  for  Master  Mordacks  might  even  be  connected  with  t 
Bevenue.  ^  What  use  to  go  on  about  such  gear  ?  His  hone 
wanteth  to  hear  of  buttons — regulation  buttons  by  the  look  of  it,  a: 
good  enough  for  Lord  Nelson.  Will  you  let  us  take  the  scant 
and  tiie  rig  of  it,  your  honour  ? ' 

'By  all  means  if  you  can  do  so,  my  friend;  but  what  have  y 
to  do  it  with?' 

*  Hold  on  a  bit,  sir,  and  you  shall  see.'  With  these  words  B 
clapped  a  piece  of  soft  York  bread  into  the  hoUow  of  his  hti 
brown  palm,  moistened  it  with  sugary  dregs  of  ale,  such  as  tl 
good  city  loves,  and,  kneading  it  firmly  with  some  rapid  flits 
thumb,  temper^  and  enriched  it  nobly  with  the  mellow  juice 
quid.  Treated  thus,  it  took  consistence,  plastic,  docile,  and  reti 
tave  pulp;  and  the  colour  was  something  like  that  of  gold  whi 
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had  passed,  according  to  its  fate,  tlir<nigli  a  lar^<'  nuin])or  of  unclean 

hands. 

*lfcm  the  pattern,  your  honour,'   said   Bob,   with   a  grin.    '  I 

aiflld  do  it  fiom  memory ;  but  better  from  the  thing.'    He  took  the 

koUe,  and  set  it  on  the  foot  of  a  rummer  which  stood  on  the  table ; 

mi  in  half  a  minute  he  had  the  counterpart  in  size,  shape,  and 

lias;  but  without  the  inscription.     ^  A  sample  of  them  in  the  hollow 

will   do,  and  good  enough   for    the  nigger-body  words — heathen 

writing  to  my  mind.'    With  lofty  British  intolerance,  he  felt  that  it 

sdght  be  a  sinful  thing  to  make  such  marks ;  nevertheless  he  im-^ 

jBPMBcd    one  side,  whereon    the  characters  were  boldest,  into  the 

eitfteBponding  groove  of  his  paste  model;  then  he  scooped  up  the 

model  on  the  broad  blade  of  his  knife,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  of  the 

little  fizeplaoe^  in  a  part  where  the  heat  was  moderate. 

-.    'Well  done,  indeed!'  cried  Mr.  Mordacks;   'you  will  have  a 

Mter  likeness  of  it  than  good  Mother  Precious.     Robert,  I  admire 

joor  ingenuity.     But  all  sailors  are  ingenious.' 

•*  'At  sea,  in  the  trades,  or  in  a  cahn,  sir,  what  have  we  to  do  but 
to  feiriddle  our  thumbs,  and  practise  fiddling  with  them  ?  A  lively 
tome  is  what  I  like,  and  a-serving  of  the  gims  red-hot ;  a  man  must 
aei  according  to  what  nature  puts  upon  him.  And  nature  hath 
taken  one  of  my  l^s  from  me,  with  a  cannon-shot  from  the  French 
line-of-battle  ship — '^  Bights  of  Mankind ''  the  name  of  her.' 


Chapter  XXVII. 

THE   PBOPER  WAY  TO   ARGUE. 

Alas,  how  seldom  is  anything  done  in   proper  time  and  season ! 
Either  too  £Eut,  or  too  slow,  is  the  clock  of  all  human  dealings ;  and 
what  ia  the  law  of  them,  when  the  sun  (the  regulator  of  works  and 
ways)  has  to  be  allowed  for  very  often,  on  his  own  meridian?    With 
tbe  best  intention  every  man  sets  forth,  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  talk  of 
it ;  and  he  makes  quite  sure  that  he  has  done  it,  and  to  his  privy 
eircle  boasts,  or  lets  them  do  it  better  for  him;  but  before  his  lips  are 
diy,  his  ears  apprise  him  that  he  was  a  stroke  too  late. 
.-    So  happened  it  with  Master  Mordacks ;  who  of  all  bom  men  was  fore* 
most,  with  his  wiry  fingers  spread,  to  pass  them  through  the  scattery 
finelook  of  that  mettlesome  horse,  old  Time.   The  old  horse  galloped  by 
him  miawares,  and  left  him  standing  still,  to  hearken  the  swish  of  the 
tail,  and  the  datter  of  the  hoofs,  and  the  spirited  nostrils  neighing 
for  a  raoe,  on  the  wide  breezy  down  at  the  end  of  the  lane.     But 
GeoflGtey  Mordacks   was  not  to  blame.      His  instructions  were  to 
move   slowly,  until  he  was  sure  of  something  worth  moving  for. 
And  of  this  he  had  no  surety  yet ;  and  was  only  too  likely  to  lose  it 
attogether  by  any  headlong  action.     Therefore,  instead  of  malripg 
anij  instant  rash,  or  belting  on  his  pistols,  and  hiring  the  sagaeieiiii 
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quadruped  who  understood  his  character,  content  he  was  to  advana 
deliberately  upon  one  foot  and  three  artificial  legs. 

Meanwhile,  at  Anerley  Farm,  the  usual  fatness  of  full  gamen 
and  bright  comfort  of  the  evening  hearth,  the  glow  of  peace,  whiel 
labour  kindles  in  the  mind  that  has  earned  its  rest,  and  the  pleasani 
laziness  of  heart,  which  comes  where  &mily  love  lies  careless,  oonfr 
dent,  and  unassailed — ^the  pleasure  also  of  pitying  the  people  whc 
never  can  get  in  their  wheat,  and  the  hot  benevolence  of  boiling  dowi 
the  bones  for  the  man  who  has  tumbled  off  one^s  own  rick — all  then 
blisses,  large  and  little,  were  not  in  their  usual  prime. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  stem,  and  silent,  heavy  and  carelea 
of  his  customary  victuals,  neglectful  also  of  his  customary  jokes.  He 
disliked  the  worse  side  of  a  bargain  as  much  as  in  his  most  happgr 
moments ;  and  the  meditation  (which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
going  on  where  speech  is  scarce)  was  not  of  such  loftiness  as  to 
overlook  the  time  a  man  stopped  round  the  comer.  As  a  hone 
settles  down  to  strong  collar-work  better,  when  the  gloss  of  the 
stable  takes  the  ruffle  of  the  air ;  so  this  man  worked  at  his  busisett 
all  the  harder,  with  the  brightness  of  the  home  joys  fading.  Bat 
it  went  very  hard  with  him,  more  than  once,  when  he  made  a  good 
stroke  of  salesmanship,  to  [have  to  put  the  money  in  the  bottom  of 
his  pocket,  without  even  rubbing  a  bright  half-crown,  and  saying  to 
himself,  ^  I  have  a'most  a  mind  to  give  this  to  Mary.' 

Now  if  this  settled  and  steadfast  man  (with  three-quarters  of  his 
life  gone  over  him,  and  less  and  less  time  every  year  for  considering 
soft  subjects),  in  spite  of  all  that,  was  put  out  of  his  way  by  not  being 
looked  at  as  usual — though  for  that  matter,  perhaps,  himself  failed  to 
look  in  search  of  those  looks,  as  usual — what  on  the  other  hand  was 
likely  to  remain  of  mirth,  and  light-heartedness,  in  a  weaker  quarter? 
Mary,  who  used  to  be  as  happy  as  a  bird  where  worms  abound  and 
cats  are  scarce,  was  now  in  a  grievous  plight  of  mind,  restless,  londj) 
troubled  in  her  heart,  and  doubtftil  of  her  conscience.  Her  mothei 
had  certainly  shown  kind  feeling,  and  even  a  readiness  to  take  hef 
part,  which  surprised  the  maiden  after  all  her  words ;  and  once  or 
twice  they  had  had  a  cry  together,  clearing  and  strengthening  theii 
intellects  desirably.  For  the  more  Mistress  Anerley  began  to  think 
about  it,  the  more  she  was  almost  sure  that  something  could  be  said 
on  both  sides.  She  never  had  altogether  approved  of  the  £Eurmei^( 
volunteering,  which  took  him  away  to  drill  at  places  where  ladief 
came  to  look  at  him ;  and  where  he  slept  out  of  his  own  bed,  and  gol 
things  to  eat  that  she  had  never  heard  of;  and  he  never  was  the  bettff 
afterwards.  If  that  was  the  thing  which  set  his  mind  against  fre* 
trade  so  bitterly,  it  went  far  to  show  that  free  trade  was  good,  and  i 
made  all  the  difference  of  a  blanket.  And  more  than  that,  she  had  alwa] 
said  from  the  very  first,  and  had  even  told  the  same  thing  to  Gaptai 
Carroway,  in  spite  of  his  position,  that  nobody  knew  what  Robin  Lyt 
might  not  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be.  He  had  spoken  most  highly  < 
her,  as  Mary  had  not  feared  to  mention ;  and  she  felt  obliged  to  hii 
for  doing  so,  though  of  course  he  could  not  do  oVXv^trSs^*    €k\i^  ihei 
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were  people  who  would  not  liave  done  that,  and  it  proved  that  he  was 
a  veiy  promising  yoiing  man. 

Ibrjr  was  pleased  with  this  conclusion,  and  glad  to  have  some 
doe  wiio  did  not  condemn  her ;  hopeful,  moreover,  that  her  mother's 
infloeooe  might  have  some  effect  by-and-by.     But  for  the  present  it 
fleezDed  \xi  do  more  harm  than  good;  because  the  farmer,  having  quite 
as  nmch  jealousy  as  justice,  took  it  into  silent  dudgeon,  that  the 
ootber  of  his  daughter,  who  regularly  used  to  be  hard  upon  her  for 
next  to  nothing,  ^ould  now  turn  round  and  take  her  part,  from 
downright  womanism,  in  the  teeth  of  all  reason,  and  of  her  own 
huband  I     Brave  as  he  was,  he  did  not  put  it  to  his  wife  in  so  strong 
a  way  as  that ;  but  he  argued  it  so  to  himself,  and  would  let  it  fly 
ibrth,  without  thinking  twice  about  it,  if  they  went  on  so  much 
longer,  quite  as  if  he  were  nobody,  and  they  could  do  better  without 
him.   Little  he  knew,  in  this  hurt  state  of  mind — for  which  he 
dunld  really  have  been  too  old — how  the  heart  of  his  child  was  slow, 
and  dull,  stupid  with  the  strangeness  he  had  made,  waiting  for  him 
to  take  the  l^ul  or  open  some  door  for  entrance,  and  watching  for 
the  hnmours  of  the  elder  body ;  as  the  young  of  past  generations  did. 
And  sometimes,  fidthful  as  she  was  to   plighted  truth  and  tender- 
|.    noi,  one  coaxing  word  would  have  brought  her  home  to  the  arms  that 
wad  to  cany  her. 

Bat  while  such  things  were  waiting  to  be  done  till  they  were 
thon^t  of,  the  time  for  doing  them  went  by ;  and  to  think  of  them 
was  memory.  Master  Popplewell  had  told  Captain  Anerley  continually 
vbathis  opinions  were ;  fairly  giving  him  to  know  on  each  occasion 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  for  what  they  were  worth  ;  that  it  did  not 
Mow  from  his  own  success  in  life,  that  he  might  not  be  mistaken 
now;  and  that  he  did  not  care  a  d — n,  except  for  Christian  feeling, 
whether  any  fool  hearkened  to  him  twice  or  not.  He  said  that  he  never 
had  been  far  out  in  any  opinion  he  had  formed  in  all  his  life ;  but 
Done  the  more  for  that  would  he  venture  to  foretell  a  thing  with  cross 
Pjrposes  about  it.  A  man  of  sagacity  and  dealings  with  the  world 
^t  happen  to  be  right  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred ;  and  yet  he 
^htbe  wrong  theother  time.  Therefore  he  would  not  give  any  opinion ; 
*^t  that  everybody  would  be  sorry  by-and-by,  when  things  were 
^  late  for  mending. 

To  this  the  farmer  listened  with  an  air  of  wisdom,  not  put  forward 
^  severely :  because  brother  Popplewell  had  got  a  lot  of  money,  and 
^^  behave  handsomely  when  in  a  better  world.  The  simplest  way 
^f  treating  him  was  just  to  let  him  talk — for  it  pleased  him  and 
^d  do  no  harm — and  then  to  recover  self-content  by  saying  what  a 
fool  he  was,  when  out  of  hearing.  The  tanner  partly  suspected  this ; 
^dit  put  his  nature  upon  edge ;  for  he  always  drove  his  opinions  in, 
*f  if  they  were  so  many  tenpenny  nails,  which  the  other  man  must 
^ther  clinch  or  strike  back  into  his  teeth  outright.  He  would 
i>thtt  have  that  than  flabby  silence,  as  if  he  were  nailing  into  dry 
lot. 

^iteD  jou  what  It  is,' he  said  the  third  time  he  came  over,  'W^AeVx 
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wad  well  within  a  week — fpr  nothing  breeds  impatienoe  fiMer  tin 
retirement  from  work — ^  you  are  so  thick-headed  in  jour  &rmhoim 
ways,  sometimes  I  am  worn  out  with  you.  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
thought  of  any  higher  because  I  have  left  off  working  for  mysdCj 
and  Deborah  is  satisfied  to  be  called  ^^  Debby,"  and  walks  no  pioiEkE 
tiian  if  she  had  got  to  clean  her  own  steps  daily.  You  cannot  enta 
into  what  people  think  of  me,  coimting  Parson  Beloe ;  and  tfaerefinc 
it  is  no  good  saying  anything  about  it.  But,  Stephen,  you  may  id^ 
upon  it,  that  you  will  be  sorry  afterwards.  Iliat  poor  girl,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  kindest  and  the  best,  is  going  ofl 
her  victuals,  and  consuming  of  her  substance,  because  you  will  nol 
even  look  at  her.  If  you  di^'t  want  the  child,  let  me  have  her.  Tc 
us  she  is  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May.' 

'  If  Mary  wishes  it,  she  can  go  with  you,'  the  farmer  answevec 
sternly ;  and  hating  many  words,  he  betook  himself  to  work,  retolvinf 
to  keep  at  it  nntil  the  tanner  should  be  gone.  But  when  he  cami 
home  after  dusk,  his  8tead£Etst  heart  was  beating  faster  than  his  stab 
bom  mind  approved.  Mary  might  have  taken  him  at  his  word,  alM 
flown  for  refdge  from  displeasure,  cold  voice,  and  dull  comfort,  to  tin 
warmth  and  nearty  cheer,  and  love  of  the  folk  who  only  cared  to 
please  her,  spoil  her,  and  utterly  ruin  her.  Folk  who  had  no  sense  a 
fittherly  duty  or  right  conscience ;  but,  having  piled  up  dirty  mcmey 
thought  that  it  covered  everything ;  such  people  as  they  mi^t  thin] 
it  fair  to  come  between  a  father  and  his  child  and  truckle  to  her,  b 
backing  her  up  in  whims  that  were  against  her  good,  and  makin. 
light  of  right  and  wrong  as  if  they  turned  on  money — but  Mar 
(such  a  prudent  lass,  alti^ough  she  was  a  fool  just  now)  must  se 
through  all  such  shallow  tricks,  such  rigmarole  about  Parson  Bdcx 
who  must  be  an  idiot  himself  to  think  so  much  of  Simon  Popplewe 
— for  Easter  offerings,  no  doubt — but  there,  if  Mary  had  the  heai 
to  go  away,  what  use  to  stand  maimdering  about  it?  Stephe 
Anerley  would  be  dashed  if  he  cared  which  way  it  was. 

Meaning  all  this,  Stephen  Anerley,  however,  carried  it  out  in 
style  at  variance  with  such  reckless  vigour.  Instead  of  marchin 
boldly  in  at  his  own  door,  and  throwing  himself  upon  a  bench,  an 
waiting  to  be  waited  upon,  he  left  the  narrow  gravel  walk  (which  k 
from  the  horse-gate  to  the  front  door)  and  craftily  fetched  a  compa 
through  the  pleasure-beds  and  little  shrubs,  upon  the  sward,  and  i 
the  dusk,  so  that  none  might  see  or  hear  him.  Then  priding  himse 
upon  his  stealth,  as  a  man  with  whom  it  is  rare  may  do,  yet  knowix 
all  the  time  that  he  was  more  than  half  ashamed  of.it,  he  began 
peep  in  at  his  own  windows,  as  if  he  were  planning  how  to  rob  h 
own  house.  This  thought  struck  him,  but  instead  of  smiling,  1 
sighed  very  sadly ;  for  his  object  was  to  learn  whether  house  and  hop 
had  been  robbed  of  that  which  he  loved  so  fondly.  There  was  i 
Mary  in  the  kitchen,  seeing  to  his  supper ;  the  fire  was  bright,  and  tl 
pot  was  there,  but  only  shadows  round  it.  No  Mary  in  the  littl 
parlour;  only  Willie  half  asleep,  with  a  stupid  book  upon  his  la| 
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and  a  wretched  candle  guttering.  Tliun,  as  a  last  liope,  he  piNTt^l 
into  the  dairy,  where  she  often  went  at  fall  of  night,  to  see  things 
safe,  and  sang  to  keep  the  ghosts  away.  She  would  not  be  singing 
now  of  ooursey  because  he  was  so  cross  with  her ;  but  if  she  were  there 
it  would  be  better  than  the  merriest  song  for  him.  But  no,  the  place 
was  dark  and  cold ;  tub  and  pan,  and  wooden  skimmer,  and  the  pails 
hnng  up  to  drain,  all  were  left  to  themselves,  and  the  depth  of  want 
of  life  was  over  them.  '  She  hathn't  been  there  for  an  hour,'  thought 
be ;  '  a  reek  o^  milk,  and  not  my  lassie.' 

Veiy  few  human  beings  have  such  fragrance  of  good-will  as  milk. 
The  fanner  knew  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  speaking  coarsely  of  the 
oow ;  whose  children  first  forego  their  food  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  and 
then  become  veal  to  please  us.  ^  My  little  maid  is  gone,'  said  the 
lord  of  many  cows,  who  had  robbed  some  thousands  of  their  calves. 
^  I  tiow  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  see  my  little  maid  no  more.' 

Without  compunction  for  any  mortal  cow  (though  one  was  bellow- 
ing sadly  in  the  distance,  who  had  lost  her  calf  that  day),  and  with- 
out even  dreaming  of  a  grievance  there.  Master  Anerley  sat  down  to 
think  upon  a  little  bench  hard  by.  His  thoughts  were  not  very  deep 
or  subtle ;  yet  to  him  they  were  difiScult  because  they  were  so  new 
and  sad*  He  had  always  hoped  to  go  through  life  in  the  happiest 
way  there  is  of  it,  with  simply  doing  conmion  work,  and  heeding 
daily  business,  and  letting  other  people  think  the  higher  class  of 
thought  for  him.  To  live  as  nature,  cultivated  quite  enough  for  her 
own  content,  enjoys  the  round  of  months  and  years,  the  changes  of 
the  earth  and  sky,  and  gentle  slope  of  time  subsiding  to  softer 
shadows  and  milder  tones.  And,  most  of  all,  to  see  his  children, 
dutiful,  good,  and  loving,  able  and  ready  to  take  his  place — ^when  he 
ahould  be  carried  from  farm  to  church — to  work  the  land  he  loved  so 
well,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  praise  him. 

But  now  he  thought,  like  Job  in  his  sorrow,  ^  all  these  things  are 
against  me.'  The  air  was  laden  with  the  scents  of  autumn,  rich  and 
ripe  and  soothing — the  sweet  fulfilment  of  the  year.  The  mellow 
odour  of  stacked  wheat,  the  stronger  perfume  of  clover,  the  brisk 
smell  of  apples  newly  gathered,  the  distant  hint  of  onions  roped,  and 
the  luscious  waft  of  honey  spread  and  hung  upon  the  evening  breeze. 
*  What  is  the  good  of  all  this,'  he  muttered,  '  when  my  little  lassie  is 
gone  away,  as  if  she  had  no  father  ? ' 

'  Father,  I  am  not  gone  away.  Oh  I  father,  I  never  will  go  away, 
if  you  will  love  me  as  you  did.' 

Here  Mary  stopped ;  for  the  short  breath  of  a  sob  was  threatening 
to  catch  her  words ;  and  her  nature  was  too  like  her  father's  to  let 
him  triumph  over  her.  The  sense  of  wrong  was  in  her  heart,  as  firm 
and  deep  as  in  his  own,  and  her  love  of  justice  quite  as  strong ;  only 
they  differed  as  to  what  it  was.  Therefore  Mary  would  not  sob  until 
she  was  invited.  She  stood  in  the  arch  of  trimmed  yew-tree,  almost 
%ithia  reach  of  his  arms ;  and  though  it  was  dark,  he  knew  her  &ce 
as  if  the  aun  was  on  it. 
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^  Dearie,  sit  down  here,'  he  said ;  ^  there  used  to  be  room  for  p 
and  me,  without  two  chairs,  when  you  was  my  child.' 

'  Father,  I  am  still  your  child,'  she  answered  softly,  sitting  b 
him.  '  Were  you  looking  for  me  just  now  ?  Say  it  was  me  you  wer 
looking  for.' 

'  There  is  such  a  lot  of  rogues  to  look  for ;  they  skulk  about  sc 
and  they  fire  the  stacks ' 

'  Now,  father,  you  never  could  tell  a  fib,'  she  answered,  sidlinj 
closer  up,  and  preparing  for  his  repentance. 

'  I  say  that  I  was  looking  for  a  rogue.  If  the  cap  fits ' — here  h 
smiled  a  little,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  I  had  you  there ; '  and  then,  with 
out  meaning  it,  &om  simple  force  of  habit,  he  did  a  thing  equal  t 
utter  surrender.  He  stroked  his  chin,  as  he  always  used  to  do  whe 
going  to  kiss  Mary,  that  the  bristles  might  lie  down  for  her. 

'  The  cap  doesn't  fit ;  nothing  fits  but  you  ;  you — ^you — ^you,  m 
own  dear  father  I '  she  cried  as  she  kissed  him  again  and  again,  an 
put  her  arms  round  to  protect  him.  *  And  nobody  fits  you,  but  yoi 
own  Mary.  I  knew  you  were  sorry.  You  needn't  say  it.  You  ai 
too  stubborn,  and  I  will  let  you  oflF.  Now  don't  say  a  word,  father ; 
can  do  without  it.  I  don't  want  to  humble  you,  but  only  to  mah 
you  good ;  and  you  are  the  very  best  of  all  people,  when  you  pleasi 
And  you  never  must  be  cross  again  with  your  darling  Mary.  Pn 
mise  me  immediately  ;  or  you  shall  have  no  supper.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  farmer ;  '  I  used  to  think  that  I  was  gifted  wit 
tiie  gift  of  argument.  Not  like  a  woman,  perhaps  ;  but  still  prett 
well  for  a  man,  as  can't  spare  time  for  speechifying,  and  hath  to  eai 
bread  for  self  and  young  'uns.' 

^  Father,  it  is  that  arguing  spirit  that  has  done  you  so  much  han 
You  must  take  things  as  Heaven  sends  them ;  and  not  go  arguir 
about  them.     For  instance.  Heaven  has  sent  you  me.' 

*So  a'  might,'  Master  Anerley  replied;  'but  without  a  voi 
from  the  belly  of  a  fish,  I  wunna'  believe  that  He  sent  Bob  Lyth.' 


Chapter  XXVIII. 

FAREWELL  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN  DEAR. 

Now  Robin  Lyth  held  himself  in  good  esteem ;  as  every  honest  nu 
is  boimd  to  do,  or  surely  the  rogues  will  devour  him.  Modesty  ke 
him  silent  as  to  his  merits  very  often ;  but  the  ezerciso  of  se 
examination  made  them  manifest  to  himself.  As  the  Yorkshirem 
said  to  his  minister,  when  pressed  to  make  daily  introspection, 
darena'  do  it,  sir ;  it  sets  me  up  so,  and  leaveth  no  chance  for  n 
neighbours ; '  so  the  great  free-trader,  in  charity  for  others,  forbore 
examine  himself  too  much.  But  without  doing  that,  he  was  cc 
scions  of  being  as  good  as  Master  Anerley ;  and  intended,  with  eqi 
mind  and  manner,  to  state  his  claim  to  the  daughter's  hand. 
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It  was  not,  therefore,  as  the  farmer  tliou^ht,  any  deep  sense  of 
illegality  which  kept  him  from  comiug  forward  now,  as  a  gallant 
sailor  always  does ;  but  rather  the  pressure  of  sterner  business,  and  the; 
hard  necessity  of  running  goods,  according  to  honourable  contract. 
After  his  narrow  escape  from  outrage  upon  personal  privilege — for  the 
hahwu^  corpus  of  the  Constitution  should  at  least  protect  a  man  while 
making  love — ^it  was  clear  that  the  field  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  was 
padlocked  against  him,  until  next  time.  Accordingly  he  sought  the 
"wider  bosom  of  the  ever-liberal  sea ;  and  leaving  the  noble  Carroway 
to  mourn— or  in  stricter  truth,  alas !  to  swear — away  he  sailed,  at  the 
quartering  of  the  moon,  for  the  land  of  the  genial  Dutchman. 

Now  this  was  the  time  when  the  forces  of  the  realm  were  mightily 
gathered  together  against  him.  Hitherto  there  had  been  much  finefeel- 
ingon  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Revenue,  and  a  delicate  sense  ofetiquette. 
All  the  commanders  of  the  cutters  on  the  coast,  of  whom  and  of  which 
there  now  were  three,  had  met  at  Carroway 's  festive  board ;  and,  looking 
at  his  fiunily,  had  one  and  all  agreed  to  let  him  have  the  first  chance  of 
the  good  prize-money.  It  was  All  Saints'  Day  of  the  year  gone  by  when 
ihey  met  and  thus  enjoyed  themselves;  and  they  bade  their  host  appoint 
his  time ;  and  he  said  he  should  not  want  three  months.  At  this  they 
laughed,  and  gave  him  twelve ;  and  now  the  twelve  had  slipped  away. 
^  I  would  much  rather  never  have  him  caught  at  all,'  said  Carroway 
to  his  wife,  when  his  year  of  precaption  had  expired,  ^  than  for  any 
of  those  fellows  to  nab  him ;  especially  that  prig  last  sent  down.' 

*So  would  I,  dear;  so  would  I,  of  course,'  replied  Mrs.  Carroway, 
who  had  been  all  gratitude  for  their  noble  self-denial  when  they  made 
the  promise;  ^what  airs  they  would  give  themselves!  And  what 
could  they  do  with  the  money  ?  Drink  it  out !  I  am  sure  that  the 
condition  of  our  best  tumblers,  after  they  come,  is  something.  People 
who  don't  know  anything  about  it  always  fancy  that  glass  will  clean. 
Glass  won't  clean,  after  such  men  as  those ;  and  as  for  tlie  table — 
don't  talk  of  it.' 

'  Two  out  of  the  three  are  gone ' — the  lieutenant's  conscience  was 
not  void  of  oflFence  concerning  tables — *  gone  upon  promotion.  Every- 
body gets  promotion,  if  he  only  does  his  very  best  never  to  deserve  it. 
They  ought  to  have  caught  Ljth  long  and  long  ago.  What  are  such 
dummies  fit  for  ? ' 

^But,  Charles,  you  know  that  they  would  have  acted  meanly  and 
dishonestly  if  they  had  done  so.  They  promised  not  to  catch  him ; 
and  they  carried  out  their  promise.' 

^  Matilda,  such  questions  are  beyond  you  altogether.  You  cannot 
he  expected  to  understand  the  service.  One  of  those  trumpery,  half- 
decked  craft — or  they  used  to  be  half-deckers  in  my  time — ^has  had 
three  of  those  fresh-meat  Jemmies  over  her,  in  a  single  twelvemonth. 
Bat  of  course,  they  were  all  bound  by  the  bargain  they  had  made.  As 
for  that,  small  thanks  to  them.  How  could  they  catch  him,  when  I 
couldn't?  They  chop  and  tbcy  change  so,  I  forget  their  names ;  my 
head  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  with  getting  so  much  moonliirht.' 
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^  Nonsense,  Charles ;  jon  know  them  like  your  fingers.     But 
know  what  you  want;  you  want  Greraldine,  you  are  so  proud  to  bea 
her  tell  it.' 

*  Tilly,  you  are  worse.  You  love  to  hear  her  say  it.  WcI 
call  her  in,  and  let  her  do  it.  She  is  making  an  oyster-shell  cnuU 
over  there  with  two  of  the  blessed  babies.* 

*  Charles,  how  very  profane  you  are !  All  babes  are  blessed  by  th 
Lord,  in  an  independent  parable,  whether  they  can  walk,  or  crawl,  oi 
put  up  their  feet,  and  take  nourishment.  Jerry,  you  come  in  thisvei] 
moment.  What  are  you  doing  with  your  two  brothers  there,  and  x 
dead  skate — ^bless  the  children  I  Now  say  the  cutters  and  their  captains. 

Greraldine,  who  was  a  pretty  little  girl,«as  well  as  a  good  and 
clever  one,  swept  her  wind-tossed  hair  aside,  and  began  to  repeat  hei 
lesson ;  for  which  she  sometimes  got  a  penny  when  her  father  had 
made  a  good  dinner. 

*  His  Majesty's  cutter  "Swordfish,"  Commander  Nettlebones,  senioi 
officer  of  the  Eastern  division  after  my  papa,  although  a  very  youn^ 
man  still,  carries  a  swivel-gun  and  two  bow-chasers.  His  Majest/! 
cutter  **  Kestrel,"  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Bowler,  is  armed  with  threi 
long-Johns,  or  strap-guns,  capable  of  carrying  a  pound  of  shrapnel 
His  Majesty's  cutter  *' Albatross,"  Lieutenant  Corkoran  Donovan 
carries  no  artillery  yet ^' 

'  Not  artillery — guns,  child  ;  your  mother  calls  them  '*  artillery." 

*  Carries  no  guns  yet,  because  she  was  captured  from  the  foreigi 
enemy ;  and  as  yet  she  has  not  been  reported  staimch,  since  the  BritU 
fire  n^e  a  hole  in  her.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  those  asses  a 
the  dockyard ' 

*  Greraldine,  how  often  must  I  tell  you  that  you  are  not  to  use  tha 
word !     It  is  your  &ther'8  expression.' 

'  It  is,  however,  expected  that  those  donkeys  at  the  dockyard  wil 
recommend  her  to  be  fitted  with  two  brass  how-is-yers.' 

*  Howitzers,  my  darling.  Spell  that  word,  and  you  shall  have  you 
penny.  Now  you  may  run  out  and  play  again.  Give  your  old  fathe 
a  pretty  kiss  for  it.  I  often  wish,'  continued  the  lieutenant,  as  hi 
daughter  flew  back  to  the  dead  skate  and  the  babies,  *  that  I  had  onl 
got  that  child's  clear  head.  Sometimes  the  worry  is  too  much  fornw 
And  now  if  Nettlebones  catches  Bobin  Lytb,  to  a  certainty  I  shall  b 
superseded,  and  all  of  us  go  to  the  workhouse.  Oh,  Tilly,  why  won' 
your  old  aunt  die  ?    We  might  be  so  happy  afterwards.' 

'  Charles,  it  is  not  only  sinful,  but  wicked,  to  show  any  wish  t 
hurry  her.  The  Lord  knows  best  what  is  good  for  us ;  and  our  prayei 
upon  such  matters  should  be  silent.' 

'  Well,  mine  would  be  silent  and  loud  too,  according  to  the  be 
chance  of  being  heard.  Not  that  I  would  harm  the  poor  old  soul; 
wish  her  every  heavenly  blessing ;  and  her  time  is  come  for  all  of  thee 
But  I  never  like  to  think  of  that,  because  one's  own  time  might  con 
first.  I  have  felt  very  much  out  of  spirits  to-day,  as  my  poor  fath 
did  the  day  before  he  ^t  his  billet.     You  know,  Matilda,  he  w 
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)6cawen,  and  was  killed  by  the  very  first  shc^b  fired ;  it 
and-forty  years  ago.      How  my  mother  did  cry,  to  he 
[  was  too  young  to  understand  it.     Ah,  she  had  a  bad 
all  I    Matilda,  what  would  you  do  without  me  ? ' 
larles,  you  are  not  a  bit  like  yourself.    Don't  go  to-night ; 

for  once.  And  the  weather  is  very  imcertain  too.  They 
;empt  their  job  to-night.  Countermand  the  boats,  dear ; 
^ord  to  stop  them.  You  shall  not  even  go  out  of  the^ 
f.' 

were  possible !  I  am  not  an  old  woman ;  nor  even  an  old 
>pe.  In  half  an  hour  I  must  be  off.  There  will  be  good 
pe.  One  more  pipe  in  the  old  home,  Tilly.  After  all,  I 
ented  with  it ;  although  now  and  then  I  grumble,  and  I 
much  cleaning/ 

ining  must  be  done ;  I  could  never  leave  off  that.  Your 
2^  to  be  turned  out  to-morrow,  and  before  you  go  you  must 
ir  papers,  unless  you  wish  me  to  do  it.  You  really  never 
srstand  when  things  are  really  important.     Do  you  wish 

great  fever  in  the  house  ?  It  is  a  fortnight  since  your 
scrubbed ;  and  how  can  you  think  of  smoking  ? ' 
jll,  Tilly,  I  can  have  it  by-and-by,  '*  upon  the  dancing 
;tle  Tommy  has  picked  up  the  song.  Only  I  cannot  let 
duty;  and  to  see  them  longing  destroys  my  pleasure, 
any  times  I  should  like  to  pass  my  pipe  to  Dick,  or  Ellis, 
allowed  of  it !  A  thing  of  that  sort  is  not  like  feeding, 
oe  kept  apart  by  nature ;  but  this  by  custom  only.' 
erygood  custom,  and  most  needful,'  answered  Mrs.  Carro- 
rer  can  see  why  men  should  want  to  do  all  sorts  of  foolish 
x)bacco— -dirty  stuff,  and  full  of  dust.     No  sooner  do  they 

tinder-box,  than  one  would  think  that  it  made  them  all 
'  want  to  see  another  body  puffing  two  great  streams  of 
ke  from  pipe  and  from  mouth,  as  if  their  own  was  not 
I  their  good  resolutions  to  be  hard  on  one  another  float 

much  smoke ;  and  they  fill  themselves  with  bad  charity, 
laleigh  deserved  his  head  off,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  knew 
ht' 

r,  I  fancy  that  your  history  is  wrong.  The  king  only 
his  own  wives'  heads.     But  the  moral  of  the  lesson  is  the 

I  go  and  put  away  my  papers.  It  will  very  soon  be  dark 
s  to  start.' 

,  I  cannot  bear  your  going.  The  weather  is  so  dark,  and 
Qely,  and  the  waves  are  making  such  a  melancholy  sound, 
e  the  summer  nights,  when  I  can  see  you  six  miles  off, 
)n  upon  the  sails,  and  the  land  out  of  the  way.  Let  any- 
dm  that  has  the  luck.  Don't  go  this  time,  Charley.' 
r  kissed  his  wife  and  sent  her  to  the  baby,   who  was 

II  up  stairs.  And  when  she  came  down  he  was  ready  to 
le  brought  the  baby  for  him  to  kiss. 
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*  Good-bye,  little  chap— good-bye,  dear  wife.'  With  his  us 
vigour  and  flourish,  he  said,  ^I  never  knew  how  to  kiss  a  ba] 
though  I  have  had  such  a  lot  of  them.' 

'  Good-bye,  Charley  dear.  All  your  things  are  right ;  and  hen 
the  key  of  the  locker.  You  are  fitted  out  for  three  days ;  but  j 
must  on  no  account  make  that  time  of  it.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  ?i 
busy ;  but  you  must  be  home  by  the  evening.  Perhaps  there  wiU 
a  favourite  thing  of  yours  for  supper.  You  are  going  a  long  way ;  I 
don't  be  long.' 

*  Good-bye,  Tilly,  darling — good-bye,  Jerry  dear  —  good-by 
Tommy,  boy,  and  all  my  countless  family.  I  am  coming  home  t 
morrow  with  a  mint  of  money.' 


Chaptbr  XXIX. 

TACTICS    OF   DEFENCB. 

The  sea  at  this  time  was  not  pleasant;  and  nobody  looking  ali 
longed  to  employ  upon  it  any  members  of  a  shorter  reach  than  ejv 
It  was  not  rushing  upon  the  land,  nor  running  largely  in  the  offiB| 
nor  making  white  streaks  on  the  shoals  ;  neither  in  any  other  ]^ 
doing  things  remarkable.  No  sign  whatever  of  coming  stoim  € 
gathering  fury  moved  it ;  only  it  was  sullen,  heavy,  petulant,  and  oa 
of  sorts.  It  went  about  its  business  in  a  state  of  lumps  irregnhi 
without  long  billows  and  big  furrows,  as  if  it  took  the  impulse  moi 
of  distant  waters  than  of  wind ;  and  its  colour  was  a  dirty  gieei 
Ancient  fishermen  hate  this,  and  ancient  mariners  do  the  same ;  fii 
then  the  fish  lie  sulking  on  their  bellies,  and  then  the  ship  walkw 
without  *  gift  of  sail.' 

^  Bear  off,  Tomkins,  and  lay  by  till  the  ebb.  I  can  only  say,  dM 
the  whole  of  it ! ' 

Commander  Nettlebones,  of  the  ^  Swordfish,'  gave  this  order  in  du 
gust  at  last ;  for  the  tide  was  against  her^  with  a  heaxy  pitch  of  M 
and  the  mainsail  scarcely  drew  the  sheet.  What  little  wind  there  «i 
came  off  the  land,  and  would  have  been  fair  if  it  had  been  firm;  bo 
often  it  dropped  altogether  where  the  cliffs,  or  the  clouds  thath 
upon  them,  held  it.  The  cutter  had  slipped  away  from  Scarboioi|g 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark  last  night,  under  orders  for  Kobin  Hood's  Bq 
where  the  ^Albatross'  and  ^  Kestrel '  were  to  meet  her,  bring  tiding 
and  take  orders.  Partly  by  coast  riding,  and  partly  by  coast  signals,! 
had  been  arranged  that  these  three  revenue  cruisers  should  come  ta 
gether  in  a  lonely  place  during  the  haze  of  November  moniiq| 
and  hold  privy  council  of  importance.  From  Scarborough,  with  an 
wind  at  all,  or  even  with  ordinary  tide-run,  a  coal-baige  nug^ 
almost  make  sure  of  getting  to  Bdbin  Hood^s  Bay  in  six  hours,  if  tb 
sea  was  fit  to  swim  in.  Yet  here  was  a  cutter  that  valued  bend 
upon  her  sailing  powers,  already  eighteen  hours  out,  and  headed  bac 
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perpetually,  like  a  donkey-plough.  Commander  Nettlebones  could 
not  imderstand  it ;  and  the  more  impatient  he  became  the  less  could 
be  enter  into  it.  The  sea  was  nasty,  and  the  wind  uncertain,  also  the 
tide  against  him ;  but  how  often  had  such  things  combined  to  hinder, 
and  jet  he  had  made  much  fairer  way !  Fore-and-aft  he  bestrode  the 
planb,  and  cast  keen  eyes  at  everything,  above,  around,  or  underneath ; 
bat  nothing  showed  him  anything.  Nettlebones  was  a  Comishman, 
ind  Comishmen  at  that  time  had  a  reverent  faith  in  witchcraft. 
'Bobin  Lyth  has  bought  the  powers,  or  ancient  Carroway  has  done 
it,'  he  said  to  himself,  in  stronger  language  than  is  now  reportable. 
*  Old  Carroway  is  against  us,  I  know,  from  his  confounded  jealousy; 
and  this  cursed  delay  will  floor  all  my  plans.' 

He  deserved  to  have  his  best  plans  floored,  for  such  vile,  suspicion 
of  Carroway.  Whatever  the  brave  lieutenant  did  was  loyal,  faithful, 
and  well  above-board.  Against  the  enemy  he  had  his  plans,  as  every 
great  commander  must,  and  he  certainly  did  not  desire  to  have  his 
glory  stolen  by  Nettlebones.  But  that  he  would  have  suffered,  with 
only  a  grin  at  the  bad  luck  so  habitual ;  to  do  any  crooked  thing 
against  it  was  not  in  his  nature.  The  cause  of  the  grief  of  Com- 
numder  Xettlebones  lay  far  away  from  Carroway ;  and  free  trade  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

For  now  this  trim  and  lively  craft  was  doing  herself  but  scanty 
credit,  either  on  or  off  a  wind.  She  was  like  a  poor  cat  with  her  tail 
in  a  gin,  which  sadly  obstructs  her  progress ;  even  more  was  she  like 
to  the  little  horse  of  wood  who  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  table  and  gallops, 
with  a  balancing  weight  limiting  his  energies.  None  of  the  crew 
could  understand  it,  if  they  were  to  be  believed ;  and  the  more 
sagacious  talked  of  currents  and  mysterious  '  undertow.'  And  sure 
enough  it  was  undertow,  the  myatery  of  which  was  simple.  One  of 
the  very  best  hands  on  board  was  a  hardy  seaman  from  Flamborough, 
akin  to  old  Robin  Cockscrofl,  and  no  stranger  to  his  adopted  son. 
l^iis  gallant  seaman  fully  entered  into  the  value  of  long  leverage,  and 
he  made  fine  use  of  a  plug-hole  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
Wiind  his  berth.  It  was  just  above  the  water-line,  and  out  of  sight 
frwn  deck,  because  the  hollow  of  the  run  was  there.  And  long  ere 
the  lights  of  Scarborough  died  into  the  haze  of  night,  as  the  cutter 
^an  to  cleave  watery  way,  the  sailor  passed  a  stout  new  rope  from  a 
heUying  pin  through  this  hole,  and  then  he  betrayed  his  watch  on 
^k  by  hauling  the  end  up  with  a  clue,  and  gently  returning  it  to 
the  deep  with  a  long  grappling  iron  made  fast  to  it.  This  bad 
Bot  fluke  enough  to  lay  fast  hold  and  bring  the  vessel  up ;  for  in 
that  case  it  would  have  been  immediately  discovered ;  but  it  dragged 
*l<>ng  the  bottom  like  a  trawl,  and  by  its  weight,  and  a  hitch  every 
^^  and  then  in  some  hole,  it  hampered  quite  sufficiently  the 
^^ectionable  voyage.  Instead  of  meeting  her  consorts  in  the  cloud 
<^f  early  morning,  the  *  Swordfish '  was  scarcely  abreast  of  the  Southern 
^k  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  No  wonder  if  Commander 
^^ttlebones  was  in  a  fury  long  ere  that,  and  fitted  neither  to  givvi 
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nor  take  the  <K>unsel  of  calm  wisdom ;  and  this  condition  of  his  min 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  precious  time,  should  have  been  taken  io 
more  consideration  by  those  who  condemned  him  for  the  things  th 
followed. 

*  Better  late  than  never,  as  they  say,'  he  cried,  when  the  '  Kestw 
and  the  ^  Albatross '  hove  in  sight.  ^  Tomkins,  signal  to  make  sail  a 
close.  We  seem  to  be  moving  more  lively  at  last.  I  suppose  we  a 
out  of  that  infernal  imdertow.' 

*Well,  sir,  she  seems  like  herself  a  little  more.     She've  had 
witch  on  board  of  her,  that's  where  it  is.     When  I  were  a  yoimkei 
just  joined  his  Majesty's  forty-two  gun  frigate ' 

'  Stow  that,  Tomkins.  No  time  now.  I  remember  all  about  it 
and  very  good  it  is.  Let  us  have  it  all  again  when  this  job  is  dow 
with.  Bowler  and  Donovan  wiU  pick  holes  if  they  can,  after  waitinj 
for  us  half-a-day.  Not  a  word  about  our  slow  sailing,  mind ;  leaK 
that  to  me.  They  are  firamptious  enough.  Have  everything  trim 
and  all  hands  ready.  When  they  range  within  hail,  sing  out  for  bokl 
to  come  to  me.' 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  three  cutters  meet,  all  handled  as  smaitl; 
as  possible  ;  for  the  Flamborough  man  had  cast  off  his  clog,  and  th 
*  Swordfish'  again  was  as  nimble  as  need  be.  Lieutenants  Bowler  an 
Donovan  were  soon  in  the  cabin  of  their  senior  oflScer,  and  durst  no 
question  him  very  strictly  as  to  his  breach  of  rendezvous,  for  hi 
manner  was  short  and  sharp  with  them. 

*  There  is  plenty  of  time,  if  we  waste  it  not  in  talking,'  he  said 
when  they  had  finished  comparing  notes.  ^  All  these  reports  we  ar 
bound  to  receive  and  consider;  but  I  believe  none  of  them.  Th 
reason  why  poor  Caxroway  has  made  nothing  but  a  mess  of  it  is,  tba 
he  will  listen  to  the  country  people's  tales.  They  are  all  boum 
together,  all  tarred  with  one  brush — all  stuffed  with  a  heap  of  lifl 
to  send  us  wrong ;  and  as  for  the  fishing-boats,  and  what  they  see, 
have  been  here  long  enough  already  to  be  sure  that  their  fishing  is 
sham  nine  times  in  ten,  and  their  real  business  is  to  help  those  rogoe 
Our  plan  is  to  listen,  and  pretend  to  be  misled.' 

*  True  for  you,  captain,'  cried  the  ardent  Donovan.  '  You  IxH 
ship,  as  soon  as  you  can  see  them  out  of  sight.' 

*  My  own  opinion  is  this,'  said  Bowler,  '  that  we  never  shall  catc 
any  fellow  until  we  have  a  large  sum  of  money  placed  at  our  dispoM 
The  general  feeling  is  in  their  favoiu:,  and  against  us  entirely.  Wl 
is  it  in  their  favour  ?  Because  they  are  generally  supposed  to  n 
great  risks,  and  suffer  great  hardships.  And  so  they  do ;  but  n 
half  so  much  as  we  do,  who  keep  the  sea  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  whi 
they  can  choose  their  own.  Also  because  they  outrun  the  law,  whi 
nature  makes  everybody  long  to  do,  and  admire  the  lucky  ones  wi 
can.  But  most  of  all,  because  they  are  free-handed ;  and  we  can 
only  niggards.  They  rob  the  king  with  impunity,  because  they  p 
well  for  doing  it ;  and  he  pays  badly,  or  not  at  all,  to  defend  hima 
from  robbery.     If  we  had  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  with  orders 

spend  it  on  public  service,  take  no  Tecei^Vi^^^d.  ^n^  \io  ^«^^\ssx\»^l8 
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sore  that  in  three  months  we  could  stop  all  contraband  work  upon 
this  coast.' 

'Upon  me  sowl,  and  so  we  coidd;  and  it's  meself  that  would  go 
into  the  trade,  so  soon  as  it  was  stopped,  with  the  thousand  pounds.' 

*  We  have  no  time  for  talking  nonsense,'  answered  Nettlebones 
sererelj,  according  to  the  universal  law,  that  the  man  who  has  wasted 
the  time  of  others,  gets  into  a  flurry  about  his  own.  '  Your  sugges- 
tion, Bowler,  is  a  very  wise  one,  and  as  full  as  possible  of  common 
sense.  You  also,  Donovan,  have  shown  with  great  sagacity  what 
might  come  of  it  thereafter.  But,  unluckily,  we  have  to  get  on  as  we 
can,  without  sixpence  to  spare  for  anybody.  We  know  that  the  fisher- 
men and  people  of  the  coast,  and  especially  the  womankind,  are  all  to 
a  man — as  our  good  friend  here  would  say — ^banded  in  league  against 
us.  Nevertheless,  this  landing  shall  not  be,  at  least  upon  our  dMrict. 
What  happens  north  of  Teesmouth  is  none  of  our  business ;  and  we 
should  have  the  laugh  of  the  old  Scotchman  there,  if  they  pay  him  a 
visit,  as  I  hope  they  may ;  for  he  cuts  many  jokes  at  our  expense. 
But,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  there  shall  be  no  run  between  the  Tees  and 
Yarc,  this  side  of  Christmas.  If  there  is,  we  may  call  ourselves  three 
oM  women.  Shake  hands,  gentlemen,  upon  that  point ;  and  we  will 
have  a  glass  of  grog  to  it.' 

This  was  friendly,  and  rejoiced  them  all;  for  Nettlebones  had 
been  stiff  at  first.  Readily  enough  they  took  his  orders,  which  seemed 
to  make  it  impossible  almost  for  anything  large  to  slip  between  them, 
except  in  case  of  a  heavy  fog ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  were  to  land 
and  post  their  outlooks  near  the  likely  places, 

*  We  have  shed  no  blood  yet,  and  I  hope  we  never  shall,'  said  the 
senior  officer  pleasantly.  '  The  smugglers  of  this  coast  are  too  wise 
Mid  I  hope  too  kind-hearted  for  that  sort  of  work.  They  are  not 
like  those  desperate  scoundrels  of  Sussex.  When  these  men  are 
^bbed,  they  give  up  their  venture  as  soon  as  it  goes  beyond  cudgel- 
P^^and  they  never  lie  in  wait  for  a  murderous  revenge.  In  the 
south  I  have  known  a  very  different  race,  who  would  jump  on  an 
officer  till  he  died,  or  lash  him  to  death  with  their  long  cart-whips ; 
such  fellows  as  broke  open  Poole  Custom-house,  and  murdered  poor 
^ey  and  Cator,  and  the  rest,  in  a  manner  that  makes  human  blood 
^^iicold.  It  was  some  time  back;  but  their  sons  are  just  as  bad. 
Smuggling  turns  them  all  to  devils.' 

*My  belief  is,'  said  Bowler,  who  had  a  gift  of  looking  at  things 
"Om  an  outer  point  of  view,  '  that  these  fellows  never  propose  to 
themselves  to  transgress  the  law,  but  to  carry  it  out  according  to  their 
Q^  interpretation.  One  of  them  reasoned  with  me  some  time 
^0,  and  he  talked  so  well  about  the  Constitution  that  I  was  at  a 
*os8  to  answer  him.' 

*  Me  jewel,  forbear  1'  shouted  Donovan;  *  a  clout  on  the  head  is 
^6  only  answer  for  them  Constitutionals.     Niver  will  it  go  out  of 
^y  inind  about  the  time  I  was  last  in  Cark ;  shure,  then,  and  it  vfas 
^lidaytime;  2Jid  me  sister's  wife's  cousin j  young  Tim  O'Brady — 
^njsto  me,  ^^Nowy  Corkoran,  my  lad -"' 
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*  Donovan,'  Nettlebones  suddenly  broke  in,  *  we  will  have  th 
story,  which,  I  can  see  by  the  cut  of  your  jib,  is  too  good  to 
hurried^  when  first  we  come  together  after  business  done.  The  si 
will  be  down  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  by  that  time  we  all  mu 
be  well  imder  way.  We  are  watched  from  the  land,  as  I  need  n 
tell  you  ;  and  we  must  not  let  them  spy  for  nothing.  They  shall  » 
us  fJl  stand  out  to  sea  to  catch  them  in « the  open,  as  I  said  in  t1 
town-hall  of  Scarborough  yesterday,  on  purpose.  Everybody  laughec 
but  I  stuck  to  it,  knowing  how  far  the  tale  would  go.  They  take 
for  a  crotchet  of  mine,  and  will  expect  it,  especially  after  they  ha^ 
seen  us  standing  out ;  and  their  plans  will  be  laid  accordingly.' 

'  The  head-piece  ye  have  is  beyont  me  inthirely.  And  if  ye  stau 
out,  how  will  ye  lay  close  inshore  ? ' 

'  By  returning,  my  good  friend,  before  the  morning  breaks ;  eacl 
man  to  his  station,  lying  as  close  as  can  be  by  day,  with  proper  out 
looks  hidden  at  the  points,  but  standing  along  the  coast  every  nigbt 
and  communicating  with  sentries.  Have  nothing  to  say  to  any  M 
ing-boats ;  they  are  nearly  all  spies,  and  that  puzzles  them.  This 
Bobin  Hood's  Bay  is  our  centre  for  the  present,  unless  there  coma 
change  of  weather.  Donovan's  beat  is  from  Whitby  to  Teesmoutli 
mine  from  Whitby  to  Scarborough,  and  Bowler's  thence  to  Flam- 
borough.  Carroway  goes  where  he  likes,  of  course  ;  as  the  manna 
of  the  man  is.  He  is  a  little  in  the  doldrums  now,  and  likely  enougi 
to  come  meddling.  From  Flamborough  to  Hornsea  is  left  to  tiim 
and  quite  as  much  as  he  can  manage.  Further  south  there  is  n^ 
fear ;  our  Yarmouth  men  will  see  to  that.  Now,  I  think  you  quit- 
understand.  Good-bye ;  we  shall  nab  some  of  them  to  a  certaint; 
this  time ;  they  are  trying  it  on  too  large  a  scale.' 

'  If  they  run  any  goods  through  me,  then  just  ye  may  reckon  th« 
legs  of  me  four  times  over.' 

*  And  if  tliey  slip  in  past  me,'  said  Bowler,  *  without  a  thick  fog 
or  a  storm  that  drives  me  off,  I  will  believe  more  than  all  the  wonder 
told  of  Robin  Lyth.' 

'  Oh  !  concerning  that  fellow,  by  the  by ' — Commander  Nettk 
bones  stopped  his  brother  oflBcers  as  they  were  making  off — ^'yc 
know  what  a  point  poor  Carroway  has  made,  even  before  I  was  sen 
down  here,  of  catching  the  celebrated  Bobin  for  himself.  He  ha 
even  let  his  fellows  fire  at  him  once  or  twice  when  he  was  quietl; 
departing ;  although  we  are  not  allowed  to  shoot  except  upon  stif 
nuous  resistance.  Cannon  we  may  fire,  but  no  muskets,  accordin 
to  wise  ordinance.  Luckily,  he  has  not  hit  him  yet ;  and,  upon  ib 
whole  we  should  be  glad  of  it ;  for  the  young  fellow  is  a  prime  sailoi 
as  you  know,  and  would  make  fine  stuff  for  Nelson.  Therefore,  n 
must  do  one  thing  of  two — let  Carroway  catch  him,  and  get  th 
money  to  pay  for  all  the  breeches  and  the  petticoats  we  saw ;  or  i 
we  catch  him  ourselves,  say  nothing,  but  draft  him  right  off  to  th 
"  Harpy."  You  understand  me.  It  is  below  us  to  get  blood-mone 
upon  the  man.    We  are  gentlemen,  not  thief-catchers.* 


,J 
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The  Irishman  agreed  to  this  at  once  ;  but  Bowler  was  not  well 
]detted  with  it.     *  Our  duty  is  to  give  him  up/  he  said. 

'Toar  duty  is  to  take  my  orders/  answered  Nettlebones  severely. 
'If  there  is  a  row  about  it,  lay  the  blktne  on  me.  I  know  what  I  am 
tboflt  in  what   I  say.    Gentlemen,  good-bye,  and  good   luck  to 

After  bng  shivers  in  teeth  of  the  wind  and  pendulous  labour  of 
loilio^,  the  three  cutters  joyfully  took  the  word  to  go.  With  a  creak, 
and  &  cant,  and  a  swish  of  canvas,  upon  their  light  heels  they  flew 
roosd,  and  trembled  with  the  eagerness  of  leaping  on  their  way. 
The  \xfet  boom  dipped  towards  the  running  hills  of  sea,  and  the  jib- 
foideech  drew  a  white  arc  against  the  darkness  of  the  sky  to  the 
bowsprit's  plunge.  Then,  as  each  clean  cut-water  clove  with  the 
pmsure  of  the  wind  upon  the  beam,  and  the  glistening  bends  lay 
oTor,  green  hurry  of  surges  streaked  with  grey  b^;an  the  quick  dance 
iIoDg  them.  Away  they  went  merrily,  scattering  the  brine,  and 
leafing  broad  tracks  upon  the  closing  sea. 

Away  also  went,  at  a  rapid  scamper,  three  men  who  had  watched 
them  from  the  breastwork  of  the  cliffs — one  went  northward,  another 
tothesouth,  and  the  third  rode  a  pony  up  an  inland  lane.  Swiftly 
Mthe  cutters  flew  over  the  sea  the  tidings  of  their  flight  took  wing 
ashore,  and  before  the  night  swallowed  up  their  distant  sails,  every- 
hodv  on  the  land  whom  it  concerned  to  know,  knew  as  well  as  their 
eteersman  what  course  they  bad  laid. 


ClIAPTBB   XXX. 
INLAND     OPINION. 

^  HATEVBR  may  be  said,  it  does  seem  hard,  from  a  wholly  disinterested 
point  of  view,  that  so  many  mighty  men,  with  swift  ships,  armed 
with  villanous  saltpetre  and  sharp  steel,  should  have  set  their  keen 
^*ces  all  together  and  at  once,  to  nip,  defeat,  and  destroy  as  with  a 
Wow,  liberal  and  well  conceived  proceedings,  which  tliey  had  long 
^rded  with  a  larger  mind.  Everyone  who  had  been  led  to  em- 
bark soundly  and  kindly  in  this  branch  of  trade,  felt  it  as  an  outrage 
*nd  a  specisd  instance  of  his  own  peculiar  bad  luck,  that  suddenly 
"W)se  officers  should  become  so  active.  For  long  success  had  en- 
^^^'^ed  enterprise  ;  men  who  had  made  a  noble  profit  nobly  yearned 
^  treble  it,  and  commerce  having  shaken  off  her  shackles,  flapped 
J^  wings,  and  began  to  crow ;  so  at  least  she  had  been  declared  to 
^  at  a  public  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Malton,  and  attended 
M?  *  ^rge  grain-factor,  who  was  known  as  a  wholesale  purveyor  of 
"^cit  goods. 

This  man,  Thomas  Rideout,  long  had  been  the  head-master  of 
^  Smuggling  school.  The  poor  seafeuring  men  could  not  find 
""**^  to  buy,  or  even  hire  the  craft  (with  heavy  deposit  against  for- 
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feiture),  which  the  breadth  and  turbulence  of  the  North  Sea  made 
needful  for  such  ventures.  Across  the  narrow  English  Channel,  an  open 
lobster-boat  might  run  in  common  sunmier  weather,  without  much  risk 
of  life  or  goods.  Smooth  water,  sandy  coves,  and  shelfy  landings 
tempted  comfortable  j  obs ;  and  any  man,  owning  a  boat  that  would  carry 
a  sail  as  big  as  a  shawl,  might  smuggle,  with  heed  of  the  weather,  and 
audacity.  It  is  said,  that  once  upon  the  Sussex  coast,  a  band  of  hay- 
makers, when  the  rick  was  done,  and  their  wages  in  hand  on  Satur- 
day night,  laid  hold  of  a  stout  boat  on  the  beach,  pushed  off  to  sea 
in  tipsy  feith  of  luck,  and  hit  upon  Dieppe  with  a  set-fair  breeze, 
having  only  a  fisherman's  boy  for  guide.  There  on  the  Sunday  they 
heartily  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  natives;  and  the  dawn  of 
Tuesday  beheld  them  rapt  in  domestic  bliss  and  breakfiist,  with  their 
money  invested  in  old  Cognac ;  and  glad  would  they  have  been  to 
make  such  hay  every  season.  But  in  Yorkshire  a  good  solid  capital 
was  needed  to  carry  on  free  importation.  Without  broad  bottoms 
And  deep  sides,  the  long  and  turbulent  and  often  foggy  voyage  and 
the  roclqr  landing  could  scarcely  be  attempted  by  sane  folk  ;  well-to- 
^o  people  found  the  money  and  jeopardised  neither  their  own  bodies, 
consciences,  nor  good  repute.  And  perhaps  this  fact  had  more  to 
do  with  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  men,  than  difference  of 
race,  superior  culture,  or  a  loftier  mould  of  mind  ;  for  what  man  will 
fight  for  his  employer's  goods  with  the  ferocity  inspired  by  his  own  ? 
A  thorough  good  ducking,  or  a  tow  behind  a  boat,  was  the  utmost 
penalty  generally  exacted  by  the  victors  from  the  vanquished. 

Now,  however,  it  seemed  too  likely  that  harder  measures  must  be 
meted.  The  long  success  of  that  daring  Lyth,  and  the  large  scale 
of  his  operations,  had  compelled  the  authorities  to  stir  at  last.  They 
began  by  setting  a  high  price  upon  him,  and  severely  reprimanding 
Carroway,  who  had  long  been  doing  his  best  in  vain,  and  becoming 
flturried  did  it  more  vainly  still ;  and  now  they  had  sent  the  sharp 
Nettlebones  down ;  who  boasted  largely,  but  as  yet  without  result. 
The  smugglers,  however,  were  aware  of  added  peril,  and  raised  their 
wages  accordingly. 

When  the  pending  great  venture  was  resolved  upon,  as  a  noble 
finish  to  the  season,  Thomas  Rideout  would  entrust  it  to  no  one  but 
Robin  Lyth  himself;  and  the  bold  young  mariner  stipulated  that 
after  succeeding  he  should  be  free,  and  started  in  some  more  lawful 
business.  For  Dr.  Upround,  possessing,  as  he  did,  great  influence 
with  Robin,  and  shocked  as  he  was  by  what  Carroway  had  said,  re- 
fused to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  his  most  distinguished 
parishioner,  until  he  should  forsake  his  ways.  And  for  this  he  must 
not  be  thought  narrow-minded,  strait-laced,  or  unduly  dignified. 
His  wife  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  indeed  had  urged  it  as  the  only 
proper  course ;  for  her  motherly  mind  was  uneasy  about  the  impul- 
sive nature  of  Janetta ;  and  chessmen  to  her  were  dolls,  without  even 
the  merit  of  encouraging  the  needle.  Therefore,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
the  worthy  magistrate  put  away  his  board — ^which  oame  out  again 
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next  diy—  and  did  his  best  to  endure  for  a  night  the  arithmetical 
tQitoTB  of  cribbage ;  while  he  found  himself  supported  by  a  sense  of 
doty,  md  capable  of  preaching  hard  at  Carroway,  if  he  would  only 
come  ibr  it  <m  Sunday. 

Yxm  that  perhaps  an  officer  of  revenue  may  abstain,  through  the 
prearaie  of  his  duty  and  his  purity  of  conscience ;  but  a  man  of  less 
conoeetDess  must  behave  more  strictly.  Therefore,  when  a  gentleman 
of  vigorous  aspect,  resolute  step,  and  successful-looking  forehead, 
marched  into  church  the  next  Sunday  morning,  and  showed  himself 
into  a  prominent  position,  and  hung  his  hat  against  a  leading  pillar, 
after  patting  his  mouth  into  it,  as  if  for  prayer,  but  scarcely  long 
inoQgh  to  say  *  Amen  ' — it  was  universally  concluded  that  here  was 
tbe  great  financier  of  free-trade,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
smuggliog,  the  celebrated  Master  Bideout. 

That  conclusion  was  shared  by  the  rector,  whose  heart  imme- 
diately hirned  within  him  to  have  at  this  man,  whom  he  had  met 
be&reand  suspiciously  glanced  at  in  Weighing  Lane,  as  an  inter- 
loper in  his  parish.  Probably  this  was  the  very  man  whoni  Robin 
Ljth  served  too  faithfully ;  and  the  chances  were  that  the  great 
'fentions,  now  known  to  be  pending,  had  brought  him  hither,  spying 
ontali  Flamborough.  The  corruption  of  fish-folk,  the  b^uil&g  of 
vomen  with  foreign  silks  and  laces,  and  of  men  with  brandy,  the 
'Auction  of  Kobin  from  lawful  commerce,  and  even  the  loss  of  his 
^m  pet  pastime,  were  to  be  laid  at  this  man's  door.  While  donning 
''is  surplice.  Dr.  Upround  revolved  these  things  with  gentle  indigna- 
tion, quickened — as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  white — by  clerical  and 
theological  zeal.  These  feelings  impelled  him  to  produce  a  creaking 
^\  tLe  heavy  vestry  door,  a  well-known  signal  for  his  daughter  to 
•'''jp  out  of  the  chancel-pew,  and  come  to  him. 

*Xow,  papa,  what  is  it?'  cried  that  quick  yoimg  lady;  *tliat 
'^^'^'rable  Methodist,  that  ruined  your  boots,  has  he  got  tlie  impudence 
^^  come  again  ?     Oh,  please  do  say  so,  and  show  me  wliere  he  is ;  after 

^'^urch  nobody  shall  stop  me ^ 

'  Janetta,  you  quite  forget  where  you  are,  as  well  as  my  present 
r?^Jition.  Be  oflF  like  a  good  girl,  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  bring 
j^^«  27  of  my  own  handwriting — **  Render  unto  Cwsar  " — and  put  my 
'^^t  xipon  it.  My  desire  is  that  Billyjack  should  not  know  that  a 
change  has  been  made  in  my  subject  of  discourse.' 

'  Papa,  I  see ;  it  shall  be  done  to  perfection,  while  Billyjack  is  at 
^^is  very  loudest  roar  in  the  chorus  of  the  anthem.      But  do  tell  me 

^lio  it  is ;  or  how  can  I  enjoy  it  ?  And  lemon  drops — lemon  drops ' 

^Janetta,  I  must  have  some  very  serious  talk  with  you.  Now 
*iou't  cry,  darling ;  you  are  a  thoroughly  good  girl,  only  thoughtless 
^^d  careless ;  and  remember,  dear,  you  must  keep  your  high  spirits 
down  in  church.' 

The  rector,  as  behoved  him,  kissed  his  child  behind  the  vestry 
dooT,  to  soothe  all  sting,  and  then  he  strode  forth  towards  the  reading 
^^ ;  and  the  tuning  of  fiddles  sank  to  deferential  strum. 
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It  was  not  at  all  a  common  thing,  as  one  might  know,  for  Widow 
Precious  to  be  able  to  escape  from  casks  and  taps,  and  the  frying-pu 
of  eggs  demanded  by  some  half-drowned  fisherman,  also  the  reckon- 
ing of  notches  on  the  bench  for  the  pints  of  the  week  unpaid  for,  and 
then  to  put  herself  into  her  two  best  gowns  (which  she  wore  in  tk 
winter,  one  over  the  other — a  plan  to  be  highly  commended  to  ladiei 
who  never  can  have  dress  enough)  and  so  to  enjoy,  without  losiog^a 
penny,  the  warmth  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a  congregation.  In  the 
afternoon  she  could  hardly  ever  do  it,  even  if  she  had  so  wislied,  with 
knowledge  that  this  was  common  people's  time ;  so  if  she  went  at 
aU,  it  must — in  spite  of  the  diflference  of  length — be  managed  in  ik 
morning.  And  this  very  morning  here  she  was,  earnest,  humble, 
and  devout,  with  both  the  tap-keys  in  lier  pocket,  and  turning  the 
leaves  with  a  smack  of  her  thumb,  not  only  to  show  her  learning,  but 
to  get  the  full  credit  of  the  rector's  pew. 

Now  if  the  good  rector  had  sent  for  this  lady,  instead  of  his 
daughter  Janetta,  the  sermon  which  he  brought  would  have  been  tiie 
one  to  preach,  and  that  about  Caesar  might  have  stopped  at  home; 
for  no  sooner  did  the  widow  begin  to  look  about,  taking  in  the 
congregation  with  a  dignified  eye,  and  nodding  to  her  solvent 
customers,  than  the  wrath  of  perplexity  l)egan  to  gather  on  her 
goodly  countenance.  To  see  that  distinguished  stranger  was  \t» 
know  him  ever  afterwards ;  his  power  of  eating,  and  of  paying,  had 
endeared  his  memory ;  and  for  him  to  put  up  at  any  other  housa 
were  foul  shame  to  the  *  Cod  Fish.' 

*  Hath  a'  put  up  his  beastie  ? '  she  whispered  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
who  came  in  late. 

*  Naa,  naa,  no  beastie,'  the  child  replied,  and  the  widow's  peace 
of  mind  was  gone ;  for  sooth  to  say,  no  Master  Bideout,  nor  anj 
other  patron  of  free-trade  was  here,  but  Geoffrey  JVIordacks,  of  Yoik 
c^ty>  general  factor,  and  universal  agent. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  Dr.  Upround,  firmly  delivering  Ms 
text,  and  stoutly  determined  to  spare  nobody,  even  insisted  in  the 
present  case  upon  looking  at  the  man   he  meant  to  hit,  because  he 
was  not  his  parishioner.     The  sermon  was  eloquent,  and  even  trench- 
ant.    The  necessity  of  duties  was   urged  most  sternly;  if  not  of 
directly  Divine  institution  (though  learned  parallels  were  adduced, 
which  almost  proved  them  to  be  so),  yet  to  every  decent  Christina 
citizen  they  were  synonymous  with  duty.    To  defy  or  elude  them,  for 
the  sake  of  paltry  gain,  was  a  dark  crime  recoiling  on  the  criminal ; 
and  the  preacher  drew  a  contrast  between  such  guilty  ways  and  the 
innocent  path  of  the  fisherman.     Neither  did  be  even  relent  and 
comfort,  according  to  his  custom,  towards  the  end ;  that  part  was 
there,  but  he  left  it  out;   and  the  only  consolation  for  any  poor 
smuggler  in  all  the  discoiurse,  was  the  final  ^  Amen.' 

But  to  the  rector's  great  amazement,  and  inward  indignation,  the 
object  of  his  sermon  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  personal  compliment 
Mr.  Mordacks  not  only  &iled  to  wince,  but,  finding  himself  partioa- 
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kily  filed  by  the  gaze  of  the  eloquent  divine,  concluded  that  it  was 
from  kb  mperior  intelligence,  and  visible  gifts  of  appreciation. 
Delighted  wiUi  this — for  he  was  not  free  from  vanity — what  did  he  do 
hit  ictoni  the  compliment,  not  indecorously,  but  nodding  very 
gentlj,  18  much  as  to  say :  '  That  was  very  good  indeed ;  you  were 
quite  right,  sir,  in  addressing  that  to  me ;  you  perceive  that  it  is  far 
iboTS  these  common  people.     I  never  hefurd  a  better  sermon.' 

^What  a  hardened  rogue  you  are  I '  thought  Dr.  Upround;  ^how 
fcelfy  and  incapably  I  must  have  put  it  I  If  you  ever  come  again, 
joa  thaU  have  my  Ahab  sermon.' 

But  the  clergyman  was  still  more  astonished  a  very  few  minutes 
ifterwaids.  For,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  churchyard-gate,  receiving, 
lith  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  kindly  salute  of  the  parish,  the  same 
tall  stnysger  stood  before  .him,  with  a  face  as  hard  as  a  statue's,  and, 
uloDg  a  short,  quick  flourish  with  his  hat,  begged  for  the  honour  of 
dttking  his  hand. 

'  Sir,  it  is  to  thank  you  for  the  very  finest  sermon  I  ever  had  the 
iriWIege  of  hearing.  My  name  is  Mordacks,  and  I  flatter  nobody 
— eieept  myself,  that  I  know  a  good  thing  when  I  get  it.' 

'Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you,'  said  Dr.  Upround  stiffly,  and  not 

vithont  gnspidon  of  being  bantered,  so  dry  was  the  stranger's  coim- 

tenance,  and  his  manner  so  peculiar ;  *  and  if  I  have  l^een  enabled  to 

■    «y  a  good  word  in  season,  and  its  season  lasts,  it  will  be  a  source  of 

■^w&ction  to  me.' 

'^es,  I  fear  there  are  many  smugglers  here.     But  I  am  no 

wvenue  officer,  as  your  congregation  seemed  to  think.    May  I  call 

^11  Iwdness  to-morrow,  sir  ?    Thank  you ;  then  may  I  say  ten 

oclock— your  time  of  beginning,  as  I  hear  ?     Mordacks  is  my  name, 

^h  of  York  city,  not  unfavourably  known  there.     Ladies,  my  duty 
to  Ton!' 

'WTiat  an  extraordinary  man,  my  dear  I '  Mrs.  Upround  exclaimed, 
^th  some  ingratitude,  after  the  beautiful  bow  she  had  received. 
*fie  may  talk  as  he  likes ;  but  he  must  be  a  smuggler.  He  said  that 
^  was  not  an  officer ;  that  shows  it,  for  they  always  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  You  have  converted  him,  my  dear ;  and  I  am 
"^  that  we  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  him.  If  he  comes  to- 
jttorrow  morning,  to  give  up  all  his  lace,  do  try  to  remember  how  my 
httle  all  has  been  ruined  in  the  wash,  and  I  am  sick  of  working 

at  it; 

'My  dear,  he  is  no  smuggler.     I  begin  to  recollect.     He  was 

down  Itere  in  the  summer ;  and  I  made  a  great  mistake.     I  took  him 

for  Hideout ;  and  I  did  the  same  to-day.     When  I  see  him  to-morrow, 

i  shall  beg  his  pardon.     One  gets  so  hurried  in  the  vestry  always ; 

«ey  are  BO  impatient  with  their  fiddles  I     A  great  deal  of  it  was 
Janetta'g&uit/'^ 

^^"  always  is  my  &ult,  papa,  somehow  or  other,'  the  young  lady 
g^g^^^  ^th  a  fruitless  smile :  and  so  they  went  home  to  the  early 
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^  Papa,  I  am  iu  such  a  state  of  excitement ;  I  am  quite  unfit  \k 
go  to  church  this  afternoon  I'  Aliss  Upround  exclaimed,  as  they  id 
forth  again.  ^  You  may  put  me  in  stocks  made  out  of  hassockt— 
you  may  rope  me  to  the  Flodden  Field  man's  monument,  of  tkfl 
ominous  name  of  "  Constable ;"  but  whatever  you  do,  I  shall  nem 
attend  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  so  sinfiil.' 

^  Janetta,  your  mamma  has  that  feeling  sometimes  ;  for  instaoMy 
she  has  it  this  afternoon ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  ii 
But  I  fear  that  it  would  grow  with  indulgence.' 

*  I  can  firmly  fancy  that  it  never  would ;  though  one  cannot  lil| 
sure  without  trying.  Suppose  that  I  were  to  try  it  just  once,  tai 
let  you  know  how  it  feels  at  tea-time.' 

*  My  dear,  we  are  quite  round  the  corner  of  the  lane  1  III 
example  would  be  too  shocking.' 

^Now,  don't  you  make  any  excuses,  papa.  Only  one  woan 
can  have  seen  us  yet ;  and  she  is  so  blind,  she  will  think  it  was  hfll 
fault.     May  I  go  ?     Quick,  before  anyone  else  cx)mes.' 

^  If  you  are  quite  sure,  Janetta,  of  being  in  a  frame  of  miai 
which  unfits  you  for  the  worship  of  your  Maker '* 

'  As  sure  as  a  pike-stafi*,  dear  papa.' 

*  Then,  by  all  means  go ;  go  before  anybody  sees  you,  for  whomi 
might  be  undesirable  ;  and  correct  your  thoughts,  and  endeavour  til 
get  into  a  befitting  state  of  mind  by  tea-time.' 

'Certainly,  papa.  I  will  go  down  on  the  stones  and  look  at  da 
sea.  That  always  makes  me  better ;  because  it  is  so  large  wail 
so  uncomfortable.' 

The  rector  went  on  to  do  his  duty,  by  himself.  A  narrow-mindei 
man  might  have  shaken  solemn  head,  even  if  he  had  allowed  waA 
dereliction.  But  Dr.  Upround  knew  that  the  girl  was  good,  and  b 
never  put  strain  upon  her  honesty.  So  away  she  sped  by  a  l<»i^ 
little  foot-path,  where  nobody  could  take  from  her  contagion  of  W 
morals ;  and  avoiding  the  incline  of  boats,  she  made  off  nicely  fa 
the  quiet  outer  bay,  and  there,  upon  a  shelfy  rock,  she  sat  ui 
breathed  the  sea. 

Flamborough,  excellent  place  as  it  is,  and  delightful,  and  fnll  d 
interest  for  people  who  do  not  live  there,  is  apt  to  grow  dull  peifaa|i 
for  spirited  youth,  in  the  scanty  and  foggy  winter  light.  There  ii 
not  so  very  much  of  that  choice  product  generally  called  *  sodie/lsjl 
by  a  man  who  has  a  house  to  let  in  an  eligible  neighbourhood,  andljf 
ladies  who  do  not  heed  their  own.  Moreover,  it  is  vexatious  not  to 
have  more  rogues  to  talk  about. 

That  scarcity  may  be  less  lamentable  now,  being  one  that  taktf 
care  to  redress  itself,  and  perhaps  any  amateur  purchaser  of  tt 
may  find  rogues  enough  now  for  his  interest.  But  the  rectoA 
daughter  pined  for  neither  society  nor  scandal:  she  had  plenty  of 
interest  in  her  life,  'and  in  pleasing  other  people,  whenever  she  coidi 
do  it  with  pleasure  to  herself,  and  that  was  nearly  always.  B^ 
present  ailment  was  not  languor,  weariness,  or  dulness,  but  ralhtf 
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le  want  of  such  things ;  which  we  long  for  when  they  happen  to 
e  Bcaroe,  and  declare  them  to  he  our  first  need^  under  the  sweet 
ame  of  repose. 

Her  mind  was  a  little  disturbed  by  rumours,  wonders,  and  im* 
certainty.  She  was  not  at  all  in  love  with  Kobin  Lyth,  and  laughed 
it  his  vanity,  quite  as  much  as  she  admired  his  gallantry.  She  looked 
opoo  him  also  as  of  lower  rank,  kindly  patronised  by  her  father, 
hut  not  to  be  treated  as  upon  an  equal  footing.  He  might  be  of 
ay  zank,  for  all  that  was  known  ;  but  he  must  be  taken  to  belong  to 
flioie  who  had  brought  him  up  and  fed  him.  Janetta  was  a  lively 
pi,  of  quick  perception  and  some  discretion,  though  she  often 
Ubd  much  nonsense.  She  was  rather  proud  of  her  position,  and 
ioewhat  disdainful  of  uneducated  folk ;  though  (thanks  to  her 
ither)  Lyth  was  not  one  of  these.  Possibly  love  (if  she  had  felt  it) 
HJoId  have  swept  away  such  barriers  ;  but  Robin  was  grateful  to  his 
fitron,  and,  knowing  his  own  place  in  life,  would  rightly  have 
ikaght  it  a  mean  returu  to  attempt  to  inveigle  the  daughter.  So 
ky  liked  one  another — but  nothing  more.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
3r  his  sake  only,  but  for  her  father's,  and  that  of  the  place,  that 
liss  Upround  now  was  anxious.  For  days  and  days  she  had  watched 
be  sea  with  unusual  forebodings,  knowing  that  a  great  importation 
^  toward,  and  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  blows,  after  so  much  prepara- 
ation.  With  feminine  zeal,  she  detested  poor  Carroway,  whom  she 
egarded  as  a  tyrant  and  a  spy ;  and  she  would  have  clapped  her 
ands  at  beholding  the  three  cniisers  run  upon  a  shoal  and  there 
tick  fast.  And  as  for  Kinji^  George,  she  had  never  believed  that  he 
ras  the  proper  king  of  England.  There  were  many  staunch  Jaco- 
)ite#  fctill  in  Yorkshire,  and  especially  the  bright  young  ladies. 

To-night,  at  least,  the  coast  was'  likely  to  be  uninvaded. 
Smugglers,  even  if  their  own  forces  would  make  breach  upon  the 
iay  of  rest,  durst  not  outrage  the  piety  of  the  land,  which  would 
only  deal  with  kegs  indoors.  The  coastguard  being  for  the  most  pai*t 
»uthems,  splashed  about  as  usual — a  far  more  heinous  sin  against 
the  Word  of  God  than  smuggling.  It  is  the  manner  of  Yorkshire- 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  with  boldness,  in  the  way  they  are 
brought  up  to :  and  they  made  it  a  point  of  serious  doubt  whether 
the  orders  of  the  King  himself  could  set  aside  the  Fourth  Command- 
njent,  though  his  arms  were  over  it. 

Dr.  Upround's  daughter,  as  she  watched  the  sea,  felt  sure  that, 
even  if  the  goods  were  ready,  no  attempt  at  landing  would  be  made 
that  night,  though  something  might  be  done  in  the  morning.  But 
^en  that  was  not  very  likely ;  because  (as  seemed  to  be  widely 
™o^)  the  venture  was  a  very  large  one,  and  the  landers  would 
'^uire  a  whole  night's  work  to  get  entirely  through  with  it. 

'  I  wish  it  was  over,  one  way  or  the  other,'  she  kept  on  saying  to 
•^ttaelf;  as  she  gazed  at  the  dark  weary  lifting  of  the  sea ;  '  it  keeps 
^  unsettled  as  the  waves  themselves.  Sunday  always  makes  me 
feel  restless,  because  there  is  so  little  to  do.     It  is  wicked,  I  suppose; 
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but  how  can  I  help  it  ?    Why,  there  is  a  boat,  I  do  declare ! 
even  a  boat  is  welcome,  just  to  break  this  grey  monotony, 
boat  can  it  be  ?    None  of  ours,  of  course.     And  what  can  they 
with  our  Church  Cave  ?    I  hope  they  understand  its  dangers.' 

Although  the  wind  was  not  upon  the  shore,  and  no  long  rollers 
setting  in,  short,  uncomfortable,  clumsy  waves  were  lolloping  imde 
st«ep  grey  cliffs,  and  casting  up  splashes  of  white  here  and  t 
To  enter  that  cave  is  a  risky  thing,  except  at  very  favourable  ti 
and  even  then  some  experience  is  needed,  for  the  rocks  around  i 
like  knives,  and  the  boat  must  generally  be  backed  in,  with 
use  of  fender  and  hiook,  than  of  oars.  But  the  people  in  the 
seemed  to  imderstand  all  that.  There  were  two  men  rowing, 
one  steering  with  an  oar,  and  a  fourth  standing  up,  as  if  to 
directions ;  though  in  truth  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  I 
even  to  seem  to  play  second  fiddle. 

^  ^Vhat  a  strange  thing  I '  Janetta  thought,  as  she  drew  behi 
rock  that  they  might  not  see  her.     ^  I  could  almost  declare  tha 
man  standing  up  is  that  most  extraordinary  gentleman  papa  pres 
quite  the  wrong  sermon  at.     Truly,  he  deserves  the  Ahab  one 
spying  our  caves  out  on  a  Sunday.     He  must  be  a  smuggler, 
all,  or  a  very  crafty  agent  of  the  Revenue.    Well,  I  never  I 
old   man  steering,  as  sure  as  I  live,  is  Bobin  Cockscroft,  bj 
scarlet  handkerchief  round  his  head.     Oh,  Sobin,  Robin!  cov 
ever  have  believed  that  you  would  break  the  Sabbath  so  ?     Bui 
boat  is  not  Robin's.     What  boat  can  it  be  ?     I  have  not  stayed 
from  church  for  nothing.     One  of  the  men  rowing  has  got  no 
when  the  boat  goes  up  and  down.     It  must  be  that  villain 
tipsy  Joe,  who  used  to  keep  the  "  Monument."     I  heard  that  b 
come  back  again,  to  stump  for  his  beer  as  usual :  and  his  son, 
sings  like  the  big  (diurch-bell,  and  has  such  a  very  fine  face  aD< 
leg — why,  he  is  the  man  that  pulls  the  other  oar.     Was  there 
such  a  boat-load  ?     But  thev  know  what  thev  are  doing.' 

Truly  it  was,  as  the  young  lady  said,  an  extraordinary  boat's  crew 
Robin  Cockscroft,  with  a  fringe  of  silver  hair  escaping  from  the  cri 
silk,  which  he  valued  so  much  more  than  it,  and  liis  face  still  grai 
spite  of  wrinkles  and  some  weakness  of  his  eyes),  keenly  understai 
every  wave,  its  character,  temper,  and  complexity  of  influenc 
only  a  man  can  understand,  who  has  for  his  life  stood  over  1 
Then  tugging  at  the  oars,  or  rather  dipping  them  with  a  short 
practised  plunge,  and  very  little  toil  of  body,  two  ancient  ss 
one  considerably  older  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  he  was  his  fi 
yet  chips  alike  from  a  sturdy  block,  and  fitted  up  with  jury  sti 
Old  Joe  pulled  rather  the  better  oar,  and  called  his  son  *a  one-h 
fiddler,'  when  he  missed  the  dip  of  wave  ;  while  Mordacks  stood 
his  legs  apart,  and,  playing  the  easy  part  of  critic,  had  his  snec 
both  of  them.  But  they  let  him  gibe  to  his  liking ;  because 
knew  their  work,  and  he  did  not  And,  upon  the  whole,  they 
merrily. 
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The  only  one  with  anv  doubt  concern  in  <^  the  issue  of  the   jol), 

was  the  one  who  knew  most  alxjut  it,  and  tliat  was  Kobin  Cocks- 

ooft.    He  doubted  not  al)out  want  of  strength,  or  skill,  or  discipline 

of  bis  oars,  but  because  the  boat  was  not  Flamburian,  but  borrowed 

from  a  collier  round  the  Head.     No  Flamborou<i^h  boat  would  ever 

tidnk  of  putting  to  sea  on  a  Sunday,  unless  it  were  to  save  human 

life^  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  strange  boat  could  find  her  way 

into  the  native   caves.     He  doubted  also  whetlier,  even  with  the 

fnnure  of  strong  motive  put  upon  him,  which  was  not  of  money,  it 

VM  a  godly  thing  on  his  part  to  be  steering  in  his  Sunday  clothes  ; 

and  he  feared  to  hear  of  it  tliereafter.     But  being  in  for  it,  he  must 

do  his  utmost. 

With  genuine  skill  and  solid  patience,  the  entrance  of  the  cave 
WIS  made,  and  the  boat  was  lost  to  Janetta's  view.     She  as  well  was 
lost  in  the  deeper  cavern  of  great  wonder,  and  waited  long,  and  much 
dedred  to  wait  even  longer,  to  see  them  issue  forth  again,  and  learn 
viiat  they  could  have  been  after.     But  the  mist  out  of  which  they 
iid  come,  and  inside  of  which  they  would  rather  have  remained 
perhaps,  now  thickened  over  land  and  sea,  and,  groping  dreamily  for 
fometbing  to  lay  hold  of,  found  a  solid  stay  and  rest-hold  in  the 
jag}{ed  headlands  here.     YFere  accordingly  the  coilings  of  the  wander- 
ing forms  began  to  slide  into  strait  layers,  and  soft  settlement  of 
vapour.     Loops  of  hanging  moisture  marked  the  hollows  of  the  land- 
fiont,  or  the  alleys  of  the  waning  light ;  and  then  the  mass  abandoned 
outline,  fused  its  shades  to  pulp,  and  melted  into  one  great  blur  of 
nin.     Janetta  thought  of  her  Sunday  frock,  forgot  the  boat,  and 
sped  away  for  home. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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The  late  Canon  Mozley. 

SINCE  the  day,  now  nearly  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  fiei 
H.  Newman  left  the  Church  of  England,  there  has  not  arisen  wit 
it  any  so  solid  and  powerful  theological  teacher  as  James  B.  Mos 
the  late  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  teac 
I  call  him,  though  it  was  by  the  pen,  rather  than  by  the  living  vq 
that  he  taught  his  fellow-men.  Looking  back  over  the  long  inta 
that  has  elapsed  since  that  great  crisis,  among  the  many  i 
preachers  and  teachers  in  the  Church  of  England,  no  one  appc 
with  a  mind  so  massive  and  so  profound  as  his.  His  voice,  indf 
was  seldom  heard  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  any  public  place ;  he  t 
little  or  no  outward  part  in  the  movements  of  ecclesiasti 
affairs ;  yet  from  the  retirement  of  his  study  he  furnished  his  Chn 
and  his  country  with  a  body  of  thought  larger  and  more  8 
stantive,  he  produced  more  work  that  will  be  a  permanent  possen 
than  any  other  contemporary  teacher  of  the  Church  to  which 
belonged.  In  addition  to  this  native  power,  his  course  and 
teaching  receive  new  interest  from  the  fact,  that  having  entered 
life  bound  by  strong  party  ties,  and  by  intimate  affection  to  the  gi 
leaders  of  his  party,  to  whom  he  looked  with  all  the  reverence  of 
miring  youth,  in  early  manhood  he  found  himself  constrained,  by 
vicissitudes  of  the  time,  and  by  his  own  inward  bias,  to  stand  compi 
tively  loose  of  those  early  bonds,  and  to  shape  a  path  of  thought 
himself.  Yet  he  continued  to  the  last  loyal  to  his  Church,  and  to 
traditions  which  she  inherited,  while  he  brought  to  the  defence  of 
faith,  as  need  required,  new  weapons  fetched  from  resources  of  thouj 
which  was  original,  and  of  conviction  which  was  independent. 

James  Mozley,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  in  early  Oxford  dayi 
distinguish  him  from  his  elder  brother,  was  a  native  of  Gainsborough 
Lincolnshire,  the  eighth  child  of  his  family.  From  infancy  his  m: 
busied  itself  with  grave  thoughts,  which  took  such  hold  of  him  t 
he  was  from  the  first  ready  to  be  their  champion.  It  is  told  of  1 
that  in  the  nursery  he  did  battle  for  free  will  against  his  nurse,  w 
led  away  by  a  popular  curate,  had  adopted  fatalistic  opinions.  1 
controversial  spirit,  by  which  is  meant  not  partisanship,  but  the  willi 
ness  to  combat  for  what  he  believed  to  be  great  truths,  went  with  1 
through  life.  The  thoughts  and  interests  with  which  he  began  it, 
held  to  its  close,  whatever  variation  in  form  and  colour  they  might 
forced  to  assume.  The  strong  grip  of  great  truths — intense  tenac 
of  thought  and  of  affection — that  was  James  Mozley's  main  charact 
istic  from  first  to  last.  To  a  boy  of  this  cast  of  mind  home,  not  sohc 
was  the  most  congenial  place.  And  so,  though  he  went  to  a  school 
old  standiDg  at  Grantham — said  to  have  been  the  school  of  Sir  bi 
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NVwton — it  does  not  seem  to  liave  left  any  stamp  upon  liim.  It  was 
otherwise  with  his  advent  to  Oxford.  In  October  1830,  at  the  age  of 
wventeen,  he  entered  Oriel  College,  not  to  undergo  the  usual  proba- 
tion of  a  freahman,  but  to  be  made  free,  almost  from  the  outset,  of 
the  sodety  of  the  most  gifted  men  whom  Oxford  has  in  this  century 
produced.  His  entry  to  this  society  was  secured  by  the  position  of 
hn  farother,  the  Sev.  Thomas  Mozley,  who  was  at  that  time  a  Fellow 
of  QrieL  The  Common  Boom  of  that  college  was  then  in  its  prime,  the 
fteoB  of  whatever  intellectual  life  and  religious  zeal  were  to  be  found 
in  Oxford.  Whately  and  Arnold  had  not  long  left  it ;  Dr.  Puscy  had  but 
neentiy  laid  down  his  Oriel  fellowship  for  a  Christ  Church  canonry. 
Bat  it  still  numbered  among  its  Fellows  John  Keble,  John  Henry 
KiBwmaii,  and  Hurrell  Froude.  That  company,  who  were  all  of  them  his 
Irother'B  firiends,  naturally  admitted  'young  Mozley,'  as  he  was  called, 
to  their  fiuniliar  intercourse.  His  home  letters  at  that  time  bear 
vitnefls  to  the  intense  interest  with  which  he  listened  to  the  talks, 
disensBions,  and  debates  of  that  high-souled  brotherhood.  Especially  he 
was  riveted  by  the  dashing  wit  and  daring  sallies  which  in  Hurrell 
ftoude  play^  above  a  mind  of  unusual  depth  and  severe  intensity. 
Aoode  knew  that  an  early  doom  was  hanging  over  him,  and  seemed 
in  haste  to  utter  what  was  in  him,  while  he  might,  by  any  form  of 
epigram  and  defiant  paradox.  *  Who  can  refrain,'  wrote 
at  that  time,  ^from  tears  at  the  thought  of  that  bright  and 
faeantifiil  Froude!  He- is  not  expected  to  last  long.'  But  most  of 
all,  lir.  Newman  unconsciously  drew  Mozley  with  the  spell  of  that 
marvellous  attraction  which  no  gifted  youth  who  in  those  days  came 
within  its  influence  was  able  to  resist.  These  men  were  in  themselves 
stimulative,  and  the  time  was  a  stirring  one.  For  this  was  the  sim- 
mering time  that  prepared  for  the  great  Oxford  movement.  Oriel 
Common  Boom  was  the  place,  and  those  Fellows  were  the  men  in  whose 
minds  the  simmering  went  on.  At  length,  in  July  1833,  the  move- 
ment for  the  first  time  found  a  voice  in  Keble's  famous  Assize  sermon, 
preached  in  St.  Mary's  before  the  judges,  on  *  National  Apostasy.'  The 
occasion  of  this  sermon  was  the  suppression  by  the  State  of  ten  fresh 
bishoprics  which  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Whig  Ministry, 
recently  restored  to  power  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  'Apolf^;ia' :  ^  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  that  day '  (Sunday, 
July  14,  on  which  the  sermon  was  preached)  as  the  start  of  the  reli- 
gious movement  of  1833.'  Young  Mozley  wrote  home  at  the  time  to 
tell'  of  the  way  that  sermon  had  startled  Oxford,  and  regretting  that 
he  had  been  prevented  from  hearing  it.  Then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession *  The  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  and  all  the  literature  which  went 
to  make  up  that  movement  of  which  the  world  has  since  heard  so  much. 
In  opposition  to  the  politicians  who  were  suppressing  bishoprics  and 
thinking  to  mould  the  Church  of  England  to  their  wiU,  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  asserted : — 

I.  That  the  Christian  Church  is  no  mere  creature  of  the  State, 
which  it  can  make  or  mar  at  will,  but  a  Divine  Society,  coming  on 
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to  the  earth  from  a  superhuman  source,  and  informed  by  a  Divine  life 
which  neither  politicians  nor  any  machinations  of  man,  can  give  m 
take  away. 

2.  That,  notwithstanding  all  her  imperfections,  and  sometimei 
degradations,  a  Divine  promise  is  with  the  Christian  Society  as  Un 
visible  witness  on  earth  of  the  Invisible  God  and  Christ. 

3.  That  if  one  pillar  of  Christianity  is  Scripture,  another  m. 
ancient  and  as  essential  is  the  Divine  Society,  which  comes  direct  firao 
Christ  himself,  and  to  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  committed  fi> 
their  keeping. 

Without  staying  to  inquire  into  all  that  these  principles  involre 
and  the  many  adjuncts  of  the  priesthood,  episcopacy,  and  otba 
matters  which  the  movement  incoiporated  as  essential  parts  of  the 
system,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  well  that  the  high  and  Divine 
origin  of  the  Faith  should  be  reasserted  against  politicians  and  tbe 
world,  ever  ready  to  attribute  to  it  a  merely  mundane  chamieter. 
These  were  the  views  which  Mozley,  on  his  first  coming  to  Oxibr^ 
imbibed  at  their  fountain  head.     In  the  first  flush  of  the  movemflBt 
he,  no  doubt,  accepted  readily  all  that  leaders  he  so  reverenced  wm 
battling  for.     As  time  went  on,  and  as  he  came  to  think  more  Ar 
himself,  he  let  drop  much  which  at  first  he  had  accepted  unhesitit^ 
ingly.     But  we  are  told  that  to  the  end  his  sympathies  continued  to 
be  with  those  who  claimed  for  his  Church  and  faith  a  high  origiiii 
which  connected  her  with  antiquity,  and  attributed  to  her  cathoUolj* 
He  graduated  in  1834,  but  missed  the  highest  honours,  because  lui 
mind  was  more  absorbed  in  other  subjects  than  those  required  in  ike 
schools.    For  good  or  evil,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  finer  young  sjnrili 
of  that  time  to  regard  academical  honours  as  a  very  secondary  affiOi 
compared  with  the  higher  religious  thoughts  that  were  then  afaroii 
For  ten  years  after  graduation  he  continued  more  or  less  under  ike 
Oriel  leaders.     But  though  brought  thus  early  within  so  powerful  ai 
attraction,  he  was  not  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  partisan,  either  to 
lead  or  to  be  a  blind  follower,  in  any  public  agitation.   He  was  too 
much  of  an  independent,  and^  in  some  measure,  of  a  lonely  thinker. 
He  had  a  deep  natural  insight  into  character ;    he  looked  beyeod 
the  outside,  and  judged  of  men  rather  by  their  inner  quality  tha 
by  their   outward   environment  or   their    party  distinctions,    He» 
who  a  few  years  later  wrote  thus,  could  never  have  been  the  boo^ 
slave  to  party: — 

Egprit  de  carps,  in  an  intense  form,  when  the  individual  is  absorbed  ia 
blind  obedience  to  a  body,  corrupts  the  quality  of  religion :  it  ensDuet 
the  man  in  a  kind  of  self-interest,  and  he  sees  in  the  success  of  the  hoif^ 
reflection  of  himself.  There  has  been  certainly  an  immense  produce  fi^ 
it ;  but  the  type  of  i*eligion  it  has  produced  is  a  deflection  from  simplict^ » 
it  may  possess  Rtriking  and  i)oworfi]l  qualities,  but  it  is  not  like  tbe  fiee 
religion  of  the  heart ;  and  there  is  that  diflerence  between  the  two,  vU^ 
there  is  l)etween  that  which  comes  from  a  second-hand  source  and  from  tke 
fountain  head.  It  has  not  that  naturalness  (in  the  highest  sense)  vkich 
alone  gives  beauty  to  religion. 
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As  early  as  1838  he  took  to  what  was  to  be  his  real  vocation,  that 
)f  writing,  and  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  *  The  British 
>itic,'  then  the  organ  of  the  new  Oxford  party.  In  1 844  he  became 
joint  editor  and  mainstay  of  ^  The  Christian  Bemembrancer,'  a  quar- 
terly periodical,  which  succeeded  to  '  The  British  Critic '  as  the 
expoDent  of  High  Church  views.  From  the  time  that  he  began  his 
editorehip  in  1844,  till  1854,  Mozley  continued  to  write  in  it,  con- 
tinuously, essays  which  formed  its  chief  attraction,  very  unlike  the 
wdinary  Review  article — long,  massive  essays,  weighted  with  thought 
ind  research,  yet  full  of  suppressed  fire  and  vehemence.  Of  some  of 
tke^e  essays  something  will  be  said  further  on.  The  power  of  them 
fas  felt  at  the  time  far  beyond  Oxford,  or  even  England.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  that  when  Mr.  Emerson  first  visited  Oxford,  late 
in  the  1840%  one  of  the  only  men  there  he  inquired  after  was  the  writer 
rf  the  paper  on  Luther,  and  of  others  like  it,  in  ^  The  Christian  Ke- 
manbrancer.'  So  powerfully  had  the  Pantheistic  American  been 
impressed  by  those  Essays,  so  unlike  his  own  both  in  thought  and 
msimer.  Those  who  knew  Oxford  during  those  years  can  well  remem- 
ber the  appearance  of  the  young  editor  of  ^  The  Christian  Remem- 
brancer," as  he  went  forth  for  his  afternoon  walk  from  the  cloisters  of 
Uagdalen,  to  a  fellowship  of  which  college  he  had  been  elected  in 
184a  He  might  have  been  seen  then  any  day — the  tall,  pale-faced, 
lark  and  lank-haired,  shortsighted,  spectacled  young  clergyman — tall, 
but  with  a  forward  stoop,  as  he  passed  either  up  High  Street,  or  over 
Magdalen  Bridge,  engaged  in  earnest  discussion,  evidently  on  some 
important  subject,  with  tlie  companion  of  his  walk.  It  was  not  by 
any  easy  process  that  Mozley  attained  to  the  solidity  of  substance  and 
the  power  of  expression  which  distinguished  his  contributions  to  the 
*  Bemembrancer.'  As  an  undergraduate,  and  for  some  years  after  he 
took  his  degree,  he  could  utter  the  thoughts  that  were  struggling 
within  him,  only  with  stammering  tongue  and  baffled  pen.  He  had, 
indeed,  shown  some  hint  of  his  powers  in  a  vigorous  English  Essay 
on*Tbe  Ancient  Oracles,'  with  which  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 
Prize  shortly  after  his  graduation.  He  felt,  and  his  friends  knew, 
that  he  had  much  to  say,  and  he  could  bide  his  time  till  his  thoughts 
were  ordered,  and  his  expression  worked  itself  clear  and  disem- 
barrassed. When  he  addressed  himself  to  writing,  first  in  '  The  British 
Critic,'  afterwards  in  '  The  Christian  Remembrancer,'  it  was  not  merely 
^  dash  off  brilliant  articles,  telling  for  the  moment,  then  to  be 
forgotten,  that  he  purposed.  But  he  read  much,  and  thought  much. 
He  hated  showiness,  looseness,  slovenliness  of  thought.  When  con- 
troversialists were  speaking  loud  and  strong,  he  used  to  complain,  we 
^^  told,  that  *  people  won't  think.'  One  who  knew  him  well  writes 
that '  his  repeated  criticism  on  imposing  and  popular  theories  was, 
^  their  arguments  wanted  underground  work.  By  unstinted 
^derground  work  he  prepared  himself  for  any  important  task — by 
"*rf,  silent,  severe  thinking,  and  self-questioning,  and  laborious 
'^search  whenever  it  was  needed — underground  work  for  which  he 
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took  no  credit,  and  of  which  little  indication  was  given,  except  in  tb 
firmness  and  precision  of  his  reasoning.'  Thus  at  length  came  tha 
power  of  expression  for  which  he  had  waited — nervous,  weighty,  rid 
and  subtle  expression*  And  the  deep  thought,  the  firm  grip,  am 
the  patient  imder-building,  all  found  scope  in  those  Essays,  whic! 
maintained  ^  The  Christian  Remembrancer '  for  ten  years  at  tfa 
highest  level  of  historical  and  theological  thought. 

He  had  hardly  entered  on  his  new  editorship,  when  came  th 
great  crisis  not  unforeseen  by  Mozley  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Xewm& 
had  in  the  autumn  of  1843  resigned  his  parochial  cure ;  his  voice  wa 
heard  no  more  in  St.  Mary's.  He  had  retired  to  a  silent  Ufe  a 
Littlemore,  to  meditate  in  solitude  his  future  course.  His  presenc 
was  seldom  seen  in  Oxford,  and  his  party  was  left  to  take  care  c 
itself.  After  two  years  of  lonely  meditation  he  joined  the  Church  c 
Home  in  1845.  Those  only  who  knew  what  Oxford  at  that  time  wai 
can  conceive  what  that  step  implied,  how  great  the  shock  it  caused  i 
Oxford,  how  profound  the  impression  it  made  throughout  the  Chore 
of  England,  what  dismay  it  carried  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  hadfc 
years  clung  to  Mr.  Newman  as  their  leader  and  guide.  To  these  las' 
who  had  leant  on  him  as  their  stay,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  thd 
glory,  it  was  a  disaster  simply  irreparable.  James  Mozley,  thoug 
he  had  for  long  looked  for  no  other  issue,  felt  the  blow  when  it  (0 
come  as  much  as  most,  but  he  was  better  able  than  most  to  sustai 
it.  What  he  felt  is  seen  in  these  words  of  sad  yet  manly  resolv 
written  just  before  the  crash  came.     He  spoke  of 

Those  who  felt  the  sweetness  of  his  presence,  those  who  saw  and  heai 
him,  who  enjoyed  his  teachings,  had  his  model  before  them,  and  identifif 
Oxford  with  him.  They  feel  a  void  that  can  hardly  be  filled  up  again,  ai 
are  deprived  of  a  support  and  a  source  of  strength  which  had  worked  itsc 
into  their  very  minds.  •  They  have  now  to  go  on  and  give  the  Church  tho 
services  and  L9ibours  with  resoluteness  more  than  cheerfulness,  and  whk 
strength  more  than  animation  inspires.  Never  mind  !  The  task  of  actii 
for  themselves  they  must  not  evade  because  it  is  unpleasant.  It  is  tho  vei 
trial  which  they  are  called  on  to  undergo. 

In  this  spirit  he  now  girt  himself  to  the  work  before  him  at 
the  very  year  in  which  he  wrote  the  above  words  produced  one  of  h 
most  powerful  essays,  his  '  Review  of  Blanco  White's  Life,*  and  tl 
next  year  an  equally  powerful  review  of  Carlyle's  '  Cromwell.'  Befo] 
long  he  had  to  face  the  great  argument  of  him  whom  he  had  former 
looked  up  to  as  his  leader.  In  1 846  Dr.  Newman  published  h 
famous  '  Essay  on  Development,'  a  volume  of  some  450  pages,  whii 
was  in  fact  a  defence  of  his  new  position,  and  an  exposition  of  U 
views  which  had  led  him  to  adopt  it.  To  this  elaborate  argumei 
Mozley  replied,  with  marvellous  rapidity,  in  an  essay  whicli  fillai  mo 
than  the  half  of  *  The  Christian  Eemembrancer '  for  January  1847,  ^ 
which  he  stated,  at  great  length  and  with  much  power,  the  grounds  • 
conviction  which  separated  him  entirely  from  his  former  chief.  Ti 
manly,  solid,  and  convinced  tone  of  this  essay  shows  at  once  that  i 
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logical  career;  the  first,  when  he  parted  company  with  Mr.  Newma 
and  felt  bound  to  ascertain  for  himself,  and  state  for  the  sake  < 
others,  his  grounds  for  doing  so  ;  the*second,  when  he  felt  obliged  1 
diverge  from  the  High  Churchmen' on  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  n 
generation.  Each  of  these  crises  drove  him  back  on  first  principle 
and  made  him  test  the  ultimate  grounds  of  his  own  belief. 

By  this  long  and  conscientious  labour  to  form  true  judgments  o 
controversies  within  the  Church,  and  to  reach  firm  ground  an 
conscious  hold  of  his  own  personal  convictions,  he  was  prepared  t 
meet  that  great  searching  of  the  foimdations  of  all  belief,  and  tlu 
clenial  of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  which  in  England  had  set  i 
.by  the  year   i860.     'He  had  no  patience,'  his  biographer  write 
'  with  the  petty  playing  with  the  fringes  and  details  of  vast  question 
which  satisfies  so  many  of  the  half-believing,  half-unbelieving  pre 
lessors  of  a  Christianity  of  their  own  devising.   He  placed  before  hinc 
self  distinctly,  before  his  reason,  and  not  less  before  his  imaginatioi 
what  the  infidel  argument  has  to  say  for  itself,  in  its  most  seriov 
and  most  dangerous  bearing,  and  set  himself  to  meet  it  in  its  fui 
weight.'     It  was  with  his  mind  full  of  these  momentous  question 
that  he  chose  for  his  Bampton  Lectures  the  subject  of  miracles.    Th 
volume  containing  these  lectures  appeared  in    1865.      It  is  im 
possible  even  to  outline  here  the  substance  of  those  clo8e-reasone< 
lectures.     Dr.   Mozley  of  course  assumed,  as  all  reasoners  on  thii 
subject  must,  that  a  real  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  Urio{ 
Goi  implies  that  miracles  are  possible,  if  He  will.     This  is  tht 
common  ground  taken  by  all  defenders  of  miracles.     But  the  mosi 
noteworthy  thing  in  Mozley's  argument  is  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
uniformities  of  Nature,  he  adopts,  as  one  of  his  fundamental  positioDA 
Hume's  view  of  causation.     With  Hume  he  holds  that  in  Nature 
we  see  no  such  thing  as  real  causes,  nothing  but  a  chain  of  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  and  that  this  chain  is  not  of  necessitj 
invariable,   but  only  invariable  as  far  as   our   observation,  or  al 
farthest  as  the  general — not  the  universal — experience  of  men  reaches 
He  moreover  agrees  with  Hume  in  holding  that,  between  the  se 
quences  which  we  see,  there  is  no  rational  link,  no  train  of  necessar 
connection.     Hence,  as  the  whole  order  of  Nature  is  a  chain  of  whid 
*  the  junction  is  not  reducible  to  reason,  the  interruption  of  it — tha 
is,  miracle — cannot  be  against  reason.'     In  other  words,  he  argue 
that  the  belief  in  the  fixed  uniformity  of  sequences,  on  which  a 
induction  is   based,  is  not  a  belief  which  we  derive  .from  reasoi 
nor  can  be  defended  on  rational  grounds.     It  is  a  belief  impress^ 
on  us  only  by  the  imagination,  which  makes  us  believe  that  wb^ 
we  have  always  observed  has  in  itself  some  necessary  ground  i 
reason.     The  inference  which  converts  observation  into  law,  the  hab 
by  which  we  expect  tliat  what  we  have  always  seen  recur  in  the  pa 
will  always  recur  in  the  future — this  is  a  habit  engendered  not  1 
reason,  but  by  imagination.     The  prediction  which  the  mind  mak^ 
that  the  future  will  always  be  like  the  past  is  a  simple  impresdo 
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Towards  the  end  of  1875  there  fell  on  him  a  stroke  of  th 

malady  which  lays  low  so  many  of  those  who  have  most  straine 

their  brain.     He  at  once  took  the  hint,  and  among  other  things  pi 

his  University  Sermons — which  he  had  often  before  refused  to  pubUs 

— in  order  for  the  press.     When  they  appeared  in  the  summer  ( 

1876  they  quite  took  by  surprise  those  who  care  for  such  thing 

Nothing  like  them,  it  was  felt,  had  emanated    from  the  Oxfoi 

University  pulpit  since  Newman's  University  Sermons  appeared  i 

1843.     It  is  recorded  that  once  during  his  illness,  as  he  took  a  dri\ 

towards  Littlemore,  his  companion  was  regarding  it  as  an  object  ( 

interest,  Mozley  said  it  was  all  very  well  for  light-hearted  people  t 

look  at  it  as  a  place  of  interest ;  to  him  it  recalled  nothing  but 

-dreary  blank,  from  which  his  memory  shrank  with  pain.     After  tn 

years  of  declining  health  and  strength.  Dr.  Mozley  died  on  January  i 

1878,  at  the  vicarage  of  Old  Shoreham. 

A  very  noble  and  pure  life  [writes  one  who  knew  him  well],  a  life  fa 
of  ban!  labom*  and  high  thinking,  and  frank,  healthy  enjoyment— enjo; 
ment  thankful  and  unsuspicious,  of  nature,  of  travel,  of  art,  of  famoi 
places,  and  beautiful  scenes,  of  the  love  and  companionship  of  fiiends. 
was  a  disinterested  and  imselfish  life,  without  ambition,  yet  pleased 
receive  the  recognition  or  the  reward  which  he  had  not  thought  of  claimin 
In  these  respects  all  was  very  natural,  and  genuine,  and  real.     The  ab6eD> 
of  ambition  in  him  was  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  admirataon 
greatness  was  with  him  a  sort  of  passion.     He  required  it,  and  was  n 
content  without  it ;  in  ideas,  in  arguments,  in  character,  in  actions,  in  li 
own  gifts,  and  benefits,  and  sympatliies.     This  admiration  of  greatness  w( 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  cause  of  occasional  inequaUty  and  one-sidedne 
......   He  had  a  keen  and  constant  sense  of  the  vast  wondeifalnc 

of  the  familial*  things  of  life  and  the  world — the  great  strangeness  of  i 
^good — ^the  great  strangeness  of  its  e^^J. 

His  life  was  consistent  and  continuous;  his  thought,  while 
deepened  and  expanded  with  his  years,  was  always  true  to  the  centi 
point  from  which  it  started.  With  the  great  truths  of  faith  '. 
began  life ;  with  these  he  ended  it.  In  youth  they  had  given  hi 
animation  and  glad  confidence ;  in  mature  manhood  they  had  occ 
pied  all  his  time  and  thought,  and  called  forth  the  fulness  of  1 
powers  in  their  vindication ;  and,  *  when  the  blow  fell,  they  w€ 
still  the  stay,  the  resource,  the  comfort,  the  natural  home  of  mi 
and  hope.' 

The  whole  cast  of  Canon  Mozley's  mind  and  character  ^ 
thoroughly  English — after  the  best  type  of  Englishman— combini 
the  massiveness  and  the  robustness  of  the  great  old  English  divin 
with  a  keener  edge  of  subtlety,  a  wider  speculative  movement,  a 
a  more  condensed  fire  of  enthusiasm  than  most  of  those  possess) 
At  this  day,  when  forms  of  foreigpa  thought,  still  unnaturalisi 
intrude  to  darken  the  lucidity,  and  break  the  force  of  so  much 
our  best  thinking,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  writer  profound  a 
vigorous,  whose  thought  is  original  yet  home-bred,  whose  style 
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eakimted  and  subtle,  yet  vernacular.  He  knew,  indeed,  how  to 
mil  himself  of  the  best  speculations  of  foreign  philosophers ;  but 
these  be  digested  before  using  them ;  so  that  while  they  added 
nnge  to  his  view,  they  did  not  interfere  witli  its  directness.  He  was 
cdkdivay  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his  powers,  just  at  the  time  when, 
18  ndgfat  seem  to  tis,  he  was  most  perfectly  equipped  to  render  to 
theology  the  services  it  most  needs.  As  we  read  his  two  last  essays 
OQ  'The  Argument  of  Design,'  and  *  The  Principle  of  Causality,* 
le  cannot  but  think,  with  regret,  how  much  more,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  he  might  have  done  to  weigh  candidly,  and  to  meet  fully, 
the  whole  force  of  the  attacks  by  which  the  foundations  of  all 
religion  are  at  this  time  assailed. 

There  was  one  characteristic  of  his  mind,  not  at  all  common  in 
any  age,  especially  in  this  age  of  excited  and  hurried  thought,  and  as 
hurried  expression  of  it.  He  could  pause  with  a  '  wise  passiveness ' — 
a  brooding  reflection.  There  is  a  passage  in  bis  work  on  Augusti- 
nianism  in  which  he  says : —        • 

We  want  always  to  be  at  work,  to  feel  omtielves  in  pi-o^ress,  iu  action^ 
adTiDODg  step  by  step ;  and  the  attitude  of  standing  still  in  thought,  though 
it  be  for  an  imporbmt  result,  for  the  time  that  it  is  such  a  waiting,  is  a 
IjoinfolToid  and  hollo wness.  But  it  is  the  attitude  required  for  true  analy- 
tiod  thooght,  or  the  mind's  examination  of  itself.  For  the  ideas  which  ai-e 
the  content«  of  that  inward  world,  wandering  in  and  out  of  the  darkness, 
emerpng  for  an  instant,  and  then  lost  again,  and  carried  about  to  and  fro 
in  the  vast  ol)8cuTe,  are  too  subtle  and  elusive  to  be  subject-matter  of  regular 
*Q'l  active  pursuit,  but  must  be  waited  and  watched  for,  with  strength  sus- 
P^M,  and  sustained  in  readiness  to  catch  and  ftusten  ou  them  when  they 
come  within  reach.  But  the  exertion  is  one  of  suspended  and  sustained, 
rather  than  active  and  employed  strength.  • 

This  mental  attitude,  so  well  described,  is  one  with  which  Mozley 
va!<  himself  familiar ;  and  the  products  of  it  are  seen  in  many  subtle 
2fld  profound  truths  throughout  his  works,  which  he,  as  it  were,  rescued 
from 'the  vast  obscure.' 

Of  all  the  works  of  Canon  Mozley,  two  only,  the  two  volumes  of 

*  Essays  Historical  and  Theological,'  and  his  *  University  Sermons,' 
appeal  od  populum,  that  is,  to  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes.  His 
^orks  on  * Augustinianism '  and  on  'Miracles'  address  themselves 
'^nly  to  hard  students  and  professed  theologians.  In  what  remains 
^^hall  speak  of  the  Essays  and  the  Sermons. 

The  essays  are  not  more  varied  in  their  subjects  than  in  their 
^ne  and  temper.  They  contain  his  best  contributions  to  *  The 
^stian  Remembrancer/  and  a  few  in  later  life  to  the  *  Quarterly ' 
*Dd  other  periodicals,  and  they  exhibit  their  author's  mind  in  all  its 
phases,  from  the  fiery  ardour  of  youth  to  the  tempered  wisdom  of  ma- 
nure years.  They  might,  perhaps,  be  fitly  divided  into  three  groups : — 

1.  Those  which  deal  with  past  history  and  discuss  the  life  and 
"■^ttd  of  Strafford,  Laud,  Cromwell,  and  Luther. 

2.  The  second  group  deals  with  modem  life  and  speculation,  in 
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the  Essays  on  Dr.  Arnold,  Blanco  White,  and  Frederick  Maurioe^ 
Theology. 

3.  The  third  group,  which  contains  some  of  Mozley^s  matures 
work,  discusses  theological  and  evidential  subjects,  as  in  the  treatia 
on  the  Book  of  Job,  on  the  Conversion  of  India  or  the  Charao- 
teristics  of  Brahmanism,  on  the  Argument  of  Design,  and  on  the 
Principle  of  Causation. 

What  gives  these  essays  a  permanent  value  is  this  rare  excelleno8k 
Besides  presenting  in  glowing  colours  the  personality  of  some  greil 
character,  there  is  hardly  one  essay  which  does  not  contain  some 
little-heeded  truth  brought  vividly  to  light,  some  latent  principle^ 
fetched  from  paths  of  reflection  which  few  have  traversed.  The  finfc 
three  essays  are  vehement  with  the  headlong  impulse  of  yoathfid 
party  enthusiasm.  But,  considering  how  dark  the  colours  in  whidt 
Strafford  and  Laud  have  been  painted  by  every  historian  who  has  had 
the  public  ear,  from  Macaulay  onwards,  readers,  who  have  any  caih 
dour  in  them,  will  gladly  hear  what  can  be  said  in  their  defence  by 
an  advocate  as  powerful  as  any  of  their  maligners.  No  one,  whether 
he  agrees  or  not,  but  must  admire  the  chivalrous  fervour  with  which 
Mozley  dashes  into  the  defence  of  Strafford,  maintaining  him  to  he 
^  as  great  a  statesman,  and  as  noble  a  'man  as  England  ever  pro- 
duced.' As  to  Laud,  it  is  well  that  partisan  should  meet  partino. 
Macaulay  and  the  whole  school  of  Whig  historians  had  represented, 
him  as  nothing  but  a  wrong-headed,  perverse  bigot.  Mozley  brings 
out  all  the  good  that  was  in  him,  and,  while  admitting  that  in  some 
respects  he  misread  his  time,  credits  him  with  having  saved  tiie 
Church  of  England  from  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  and  having  pre- 
served for  her  whatever  Catholicity  she  still  retains. 

As  in  dealing  with  Laud,  Mozley  had  to  reckon  with  Macauhy 
and  his  school,  so,  in  analysing  Cromwell's  character,  it  was  Mr. 
Carlyle  whom  he  had  to  confront.  The  *  Essay  on  Cromwell '  is  the 
most  powerful  of  Mozley's  earlier  productions.  Carlyle's  *  Life  and 
Letters  of  Cromwell'  had  just  appeared,  and  all  the  world  was  prO" 
strate  before  it.  Not  so,  Mozley.  At  the  outset  he  goes  full  tilt  at 
Mr.  Carlyle's  whole  philosophy,  which  according  to  him  consists  in  a 
worship  of  Titanic  force  and  lawless  will,  entitled,  in  virtue  of  their 
very  strength,  to  trample  down  all  moral  distinctions.  This  philosophy 
Mozley  hates  with  his  whole  soul,  and  lifts  against  it  an  indignant— 
and,  I  believe,  the  earliest — protest.  He  then  goes  over  the  main 
turning  points  of  Cromwell's  career  with  the  \iew  of  showing  that  he 
was  the  sole  regicide — the  one  man  at  whose  door  lay  the  murder  rf 
King  Charles,  and  that  Carlyle's  defence  of  that  act  is  no  defence  at 
all — amounting  only  to  this,  that  bloodshed  is  grand  and  tragic,  and 
colours  the  page  of  history  warmly.  The  cold-blooded  butchery  at 
Drogheda,  which  Carlyle  panegyrises,  is  exposed,  and  proof  led  iB 
fevour  of  the  conclusion  that  guilty  ambition  had  been  CromweU'a 
strongest  motive ;  that  for  five  years  before  Parliament  offered  it  to 
him,  Cromwell  had  his  eye  on  the  crown. 
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old-fashioned,  and  some  may  think  threadbare,  charge 
rell  at  bottom  was  a  deep  hypocrite,  Mozley  has  much 
is  worth  attending  to.     Carlyle  had  laughed  the  charge 
if  so  great,  large,  deep,  earnest  a  mind  could  not  possibly 
ocrisy .     Mozley  replies  that  the  combination  of  enthusiasm 
elfishness  is  no  new  or  strange  thing,  but  one  of  the  well- 
of  human  character.     A  deep  mind  may  be  hypocritical, 
le  a  deep  kind  of  hypocrisy,  original,  versatile,  combining 
'eeling,  sentiment,  emotion,  the  whole  pathetic  side  of  the 
ler  does  Cromwell's  religiousness  disprove  his  hypocrisy.   A 
lieve  in  a  spiritual  world,  may  be  possessed  by  the  thought 
it  that  world  being  in  any  way  a  moral  one.     What  we 
t  spiritual  world  to  be,  depends  on  the  state  of  mind  in 
ibitually  live.     Cromwell's  invisible  world,  thpugh  con- 
lis  thoughts,  was  not  a  world  '  which  interfered  with  his 
stened  or  corrected  his  motives.'     It  not  only  let  him  do 
d,  but  urged  him  vehemently  to  do  it,  and  praised  him 
one  it.     '  A  deep  political  aim  penetrated  his  spiritual 
his  reb'gion  was  of  that  kind  which  mingled  easily  with 
il  plot,  and  selfish  labyrinth  diplomacy.'     '  In  short,  there 
)r  pure,  and  the  low  or  mundane  spirituality.     The  low 
xes  well  with  the  earthly,  and  produces  an  ambitious, 
^aching  and  plotting,  cloudily  fanatic,  and  solidly  terrene 
rd-General  and  Protector.' 

rt  of  his  opinion,  Mozley  adduces  a  sermon  of  the  great 
er,  who  says  of  the  Regicides:  *They  had  a  religion, 
!t,  were  zealous  for  it ;  but  it  was  in  its  nature  hypocriti- 
>wed  them  in  immoral  practices,  and  indeed  was  in  itself 
►ects  immoral.'  Of  the  murder  of  the  King,  Butler  says : 
profane  history  can  show  an  example  of  hypocrisy  parallel 
utler,  no  doubt,  wore  the  lawn  sleeves,  yet  he  was  no 
?,  but  the  calmest,  most  considerate,  most  '  sublimely 
; '  thinker  England  ever  possessed,  and  this  is  his  verdict 
ell. 

ther  essays  much  might  be  said  had  I  time  to  say  it. 
Arnold,  written  immediately  after  Stanley's  life  of  him 
perhaps  the  least  adequate  of  any.  Mozley  has  missed 
urely,  altogether  when  he  speaks  of  Arnold's  charac- 
luscious,'  the  last  word  which  anyone  who  really  knew 
have  applied  to  Arnold.  Later  in  life  Mozley  better 
imold,  as  he  shows  by  the  very  different  tone  in  which 
him  in  a  sermon  of  his  University  series.  The  essay  on 
:e  contains  much  well  worth  men's  heed  at  the  present 
points  in  it  may  be  noted.  First,  the  way  in  which 
ses  the  peril  that  lies  hid  in  the  bare  search  after  truth— 
jal  passion  for  truth.  He  exposes  the  flaw  that  is  latent 
g  of  the  German  philosopher,  *  If  God  offered  me  with 
ith,  with  the  other  the  search  after  truth,  I  would  choose 
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the  latter.'  In  such  a  saying  the  selfish  element  crops  out ;  ^  the  mind  i 
annexes  truth  to  itself,  not  itself  to  truth ;  loves  it  as  its  own  creatioB^  "j 
as  the  reflection  of  itself  and  its  labours.'  Perhaps  there  is  nothiof  ^ 
finer  in  all  Mozley's  writings  than  the  close  of  this  essay,  in  which,  ii  •^ 
contrast  with  the  intellectualistic  search  after  truth,  he  shows  how,intlie 
case  of  the  Christian, '  Truth  finds  him  out,  not  he  it — a  new  state  of 
being,  a  higher  life  into  which  a  transition  and  a  death  conducts  him.- 
The  other  point  in  this  essay  is  the  way  in  which  Mozley  answers  tbe 
charge  that  theology  is  anthropomorphic.  He  shows  that  there  are  two 
and  only  two  possible  media  under  which  we  can  think  the  Highest- 
nature  and  man.  Take  the  former  as  your  medium,  audit  gives  yon  t 
vast,  infinite,  but  a  mechanical  principle,  an  impersonal,  unmoral  6oi 
Take  man,  high  humanity,  as  the  medium,  and  all  the  higlieit 
qualities  in  man's  moral  nature  he  transfers  to  God — not,  of  course,  in 
a  literal,  matter-of-fact  form,  as  he  himself  has  them,  but  in  a  tian- 
scendental,  superaatural,  and  incomprehensible  way  I '  The  essay  ot 
Design  is  calm,  close  reasoning  from  end  to  end.  It  shows  hot 
design  is  the  only  interpretation  of  which  the  facts  of  nature  aw 
capable,  how  their  construction  *  adheres  to  the  facts,  cannot  be  sepi- 
rated  from  them.'  Granting  the  truth  of  evolution  and  of  the  tnm^ 
formation  of  species,  what  guides  these  processes,  what  presides  ofcr 
them?  It  must  be  either  chance  or  intelligence,  for.no  third  ii 
possible.  Put  aside,  he  says,  the  philosophical  figment  called  Lain, 
and  think  only  of  movements  of  matter.  Suppose  we  could  see  thae 
going  on  for  countless  ages,  but  going  on  with  an  ever-growing  and 
expanding  order — a  rucHmental  world  shaping  itself  gradually  into 
intricate  system,  and  disposing  itself  into  multitudinous  forms  and 
beautiful  mechanisms — suppose  we  could  witness  this  spectacle,  W 
with  faculties  that  could  annihilate  the  large  intervals  of  time,  and 
enable  us  to  see  the  work  of  ages  as  we  now  do  that  of  minutes,  what 
would  be  the  impression  on  our  minds  ?  Could  we  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  there  was  an  ordering  mind  working  behind  and  underneatk 
the  process  ? 

The  University  Sermons  are,  no  doubt,  the  ripest  fruit  of  Mode/i 
mind.  They  are  the  mature  product  of  his  thought,  after  he  kne* 
what  life  was,  what  men  are,  what  he  himself  was.  They  contain  the 
reflections  of  one  who  has  observed  men  and  himself,  has  thought 
much  on  life  and  its  issues,  and  now  is  taking  stock  of  his  experience. 
Everywhere  he  seeks  to  be  true  to  the  facts  of  human  nature,  but  the 
facts  he  values  are  those  which  lie  not  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  depth 
of  the  soul.  They  have  not,  indeed,  the  high  and  delicate  spirituality 
of  Newman's  best  sermons,  the  severe  sweetness,  the  plaintive  mufflc, 
the  piercing  tenderness.  But  they  bear  the  impress  of  a  meditative» 
original  and  profound  mind,  intent  to  utter  the  truth  it  had  found  i» 
his  own  way  and  in  his  own  native  style.  Nowhere  are  human  motives 
more  searchingly  laid  bare,  and  all  the  impositions  men  practise  on 
themselves  more  brought  to  light.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the 
sermons  on  the  '  Pharisees^'  on  ^  the  Reversal  of  Human  Judgmenti 
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'Our  Duty  to  Equals/  on  the  *  Unspoken  Judgment  of  Man- 
id.'  In  these  the  virtues  which  are  exalted,  striking,  and  which 
nmand  men's  praise,  are  probed  to  the  core,  and  shown  to  be  hollow 
npared  with  the  plain,  common-place  duties  whicli  no  one  observes, 
twldch  are  solid,  and  endure  the  fire.  These  sermons  are  very 
irduiig  ones,  yet  you  feel  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  them, 
ley  are  simply  and  rigorously  true.  The  moral  of  them  is  this : 
^e  do  not  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  by  making  it  en- 
Kia^c  simply,  or  even  benevolent  simply.  It  is  sagacious  toa.  It 
BiBook  of  judgment ;  man  is  judged  in  it ;'  and  '  Our  Lord  is  Judge.' 
le  sermon  on  *  Nature  '  is  in  a  dififerent  vein,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
)6t  original  and  suggestive,  touching  lines  of  thought  seldom  ven- 
red  on  from  the  pulpit. 

In  all  these  discourses  the  method  is  one — they  lay  firm  hold  of 
me  of  the  more  hidden  aspects  in  the  visible  world,  or  in  human 
tore;  and  make  these  the  standing  ground,  which  yields  far-reach- 
g  views  onward  and  upward  to  the  Divine.  This  is  seen  in  the 
nnon  on  Mediation  or  the  Atonement.  Believing  firmly  in  theatone- 
entis  a  fact,  he  does  not  attempt,  any  more  than  Scripture  does,  to 
flain  it  as  a  theoiy.  Those  rationalised  theories  of  it  which  have 
rae  80  much  to  shock  the  conscience  of  men,  and  to  discredit  theology 
these  he  has  no  word  of  defence  for.  Sin  he  felt  to  be  a  great 
ystery,  and  the  remedy  for  it,  the  power  that  is  to  cancel  it,  that  he 
It  to  be  not  less  a  mystery.  They  were  truths  which  he  could  not 
t  to  the  bottom  of,  and  did  not  try  to.  But  in  human  life  he  found 
rtain  facts  which  seem  to  tlirow  a  partial  light  upon  the  mystery, 
d  these  he  was  thankful  for.  After  dwelling  on  these  facts,  and 
rning  them  heavenward,  he  concludes  with  the  following  deep  but 
tie-heeded  reflection.  '  The  human  heart  accepts  mediation.  It 
eg  not  understand  it  as  a  whole,  but  the  fragment  of  which  it  is 
Dscious  is  enough  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  mediation  on  the  score 
morals.  Have  we  not,  indeed,  in  our  moral  nature  much  to  do 
th  fragments?  .  .  .  Justice  is  a  fragment,  mercy  is  a  fragment, 
'Nation  is  a  fragment ;  justice,  mercy,  mediation,  as  a  reason  of 
•rcy, — all  three  ;  what  indeed  are  they  but  great  vistas  and  openings 
otbe  invisible  world,  in  which  is  the  point  of  ^^ew  which  brings 
m  all  together.' 

This  is  but  a  hint  at  the  argument  as  Mozley  maintained  it.  To 
it«  fall  scope  the  sermon  must  be  thoughtfully  studied  and  reflected 

To  minds  dominated  by  the  one  thought  of  material  infinity, 
J  doctrine,  and  indeed  all  truths  of  Christianity,  must  seem 
onary  and  unsubstantial.  To  these,  what  they  term  the  '  cosmic 
)tion '  may  sufiice  for  a  religion,  and  seem  the  only  real  form  of 

Others  who  are  so  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  present  life  that  they 
not  see  any  groimds  in  themselves  or  others  for  the  hope  of  a 
ire  life,  may  try  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  so-called  Religion  of 
inanity.      Men  must  go  down  into  themselves,  face  their  own  hearts 

consciences,  know  the  demands  of  these,  and  dwell  habitually 
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« 

amonp;  their  secrets,  before  they  can  know  what  it  is  in  man  to  whick 
Christianity  appeals.  Amid  the  Babel  of  conflicting  systems,  oo» 
would  be  content  to  stake  the  whole  issue  on  this,  and  to  abide  bf 
that  system,  which  most  tnily  interprets  man  to  himself,  whiei 
takes  fullest  account  of  what  is  most  deep  and  most  permanent  a 
him.  To  the  understanding  of  this  peiinanent  element  no  writinp. 
of  recent  time  afford  more  help  than  those  of  Canon  Mozley. 

J.  C.  Shaisp.  ■\ 


1 

Sonnet  \ 

on  a  drowned  friend. 

LET  not  the  Waters  keep  their  hapless  dead 
Hither  and  thither  hurled,  we  know  not  where — 
To  keep  alive  the  clinging  sense  of  care, 
And  haunt  a  few  poor  hearts  with  hope  and  dread  I 
Miay  kindliest  mould  enwrap  thy  youthful  head, 
That  none  may  ever  mourn  thy  timeless  lot 
Without  the  solace  of  one  quiet  spot 
Where  Love  hath  laid  thee  to  thy  lonely  bed. 

Let  earth's  most  pleasant  green  above  thee  wave  I 
That  so,  when  Time  which  steals  away  our  woes 
Hath  reconciled  the  sigh,  and  dried  the  tear, 
The  sad,  yet  sweet  and  gentle  thoughts  of  those 
To  whom  in  life  thou  wert  so  very  dear. 
May  sleep  like  quiet  sunbeams  on  thy  Grave. 

P.  P.  A. 

January  1880. 


ri 
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Ancient   Buddhist   Remains   i\   Afghanistan. 

FGHANISTAN  has  had  the  misfortune  of  being  the  only  road 
L  into  India  from  the  North.  From  the  eai  liest  ages  it  has  been 
;path  of  conquest.  The  history  of  Semiramis  is  now  doubted ;  still, 
early  as  736  b.c.  Tiglath  Pileser  penetrated  as  far  as  Ariarva — ^that 
Aria  or  Ariana,  the  old  classic  name  of  Afghanistan — and  an  inscrip- 
D  states  that  this  country,  as  well  as  Arakutta,  or  Arachosia,  paid 
in  tribute.  About  the  year  516  B.C.  Dsurius  Hystaspes  extended  his 
le  as  &r  as  the  Indus,  and  that  river  was  then  explored  by  a  fleet 
der  Scylax  of  Caryanda.  It  was  down  the  Cabul  river  that 
exander  came  towards  the  Indus.  Still  earlier  than  either  of  these 
nquering  monarchs,  we  have  conquering  emigration.  It  is  supposed 
at  the  movement  of  the  Aryans  into  India,  carrying  with  them  the 
imitive  form  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  took  place  about  3,000  years  B.C. 
be  Mahometan  faitli  first  appeared  in  Afghanistan  about  the  end  of 
le  se?enth  century,  and  finally  passed  into  India,  converting  and 
nquering  as  it  went.  Baber  belonged  to  Ferghana,  on  the  north  of 
e  Hindoo  Koosh ;  his  conquest  of  India  was  made  from  the  present 
ibul,  where  he  had  reigned  for  twenty  years.  Nadir  Shah,  of  cruel 
nowii,  had  to  pass  through  Afghanistan  to  India  from  Persia.  He 
•ossed  the  Indus  at  the  end  of  1738.  In  1752  Amed  Shah,  the 
>UDder  of  the  Dooranie  dynasty  in  Cabul,  crossed  the  Indus  with  a 
^nquering  army,  but  he  did  not  pass  beyond  the  Punjab.  That 
ives  the  last  wave  of  the  tide  coming  south.  Now  the  current  of  the 
^m  has  turned.  It  flows  back  on  the  old  channel,  and  Afghanistan 
I  still  the  path  of  conquest. 

From  the  Chinese,  that  great  literary  nation,  we  are  now  receiving 
lost  valuable  contributions  regarding  the  ancient  history  of  India. 
rom  them  we  learn  that  early  in  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
bere  was  a  warlike  migration  of  some  of  the  Scythian  races  from  the 
rovinces  on  the  Jaxartes  to  the  south.  One  of  these  hordes  was 
pown  as  the  Su ;  they  were  forced  before  another  called  the  Great 
Qcbi,  while  a  third  behind  pushed  them  both  forward.  These  tribes 
^  to  have  come  slowly.  The  sure  but  certain  movement  of  a 
ter  would  perhaps  describe  this  conquering  invasion,  which  at  last 
00k  possession  of  Afghanistan,  and  reached  the  Indus.  The  govern- 
^^^i  of  Bactria,  which  had  been  Greek  from  the  time  of  Alexander, 
'as  swept  away,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
lie  Christian  era,  gave  place  to  what  is  known  as  the  Indo-Scythian 
lynasty,  which  extended  geographically  at  last  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
^0  the  Punjab. 

The  existence  of  a  Scythian  race  in  this  region  is  so  far  of  import- 
^^ce  iu  connection  with  our  subject,  as  it  may  help  to  explain  the 
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spread  of  Buddhism  in  Afghanistan.     It  is  believed  by  some  o 

who  have  studied  the  matter,  that  Buddhism  is  the  natural  relij 

the  Turanian  portion  of  the  human  &mily.    This  form  of  &ith 

nated  among  Aryans,  but  in  later  times  that  race  threw  it  ov< 

at  the  present  day  we  find  Buddhism  only  among  Turanians,  c 

those  who  still  retain  an  admixture  of  Turanian  blood  in  them. 

era  of  Buddha's  death  is  now  given  as  543  b.c.     This  event  tool 

at  Kusinugara,  about  120  miles  northwards  from  Benares,  and 

but  steadily  the  system  taught  by  Sakya  Muni  spread  all  over 

The  probability  is  that  it  crossed  the  Indus  about  the  time  wh 

Scythian  migration,  already  mentioned,  was  moving  down  tl 

Afghanistan.     That  this  Turanian  race  were  easily  converted, 

seems  no  reason  to  doubt.     Buddhism  extended  itself  among 

passing  on  beyond  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  where  it  seems  to  have  1 

with  great  rapidity  to  the  eastward,  and  the  theory  of  race  ma 

explain  this  part  of  its  history.     The  Tartar  mind  must  hai 

some  natural  affinity  for   the  new  &ith,   as  it  seems   to   hai 

vanced  with  a  speed  which   even  the  Moslem  fanatics  nev( 

ceeded  while  extending  the  creed  of  their  prophet.     Early  in  tt 

century  of  our  era.  Buddhism  had  reached  China,  and  in  a. 

the  Emperor  Ming-Ti  was  sending  messengers  to  the  '  Land  < 

West '  for  Buddhist  books.     It  may  have  been  that  tlie  convers 

Buddhism  of  the  Scythian  barbarians,  as  they  came  under  its  infl 

in  their  migration  towards  India,  was  the  influence  that  trans£ 

them  from  a  wild  wandering  horde  into  a  settled  and  civilised 

munity.     From  the  very  extensive  collection  of  coins  which  no? 

we  have  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  kings  who  niled  over  t 

from  this  and  other  somces  we  know  that  about  the  end  of  the 

tury  before  Christ  they  formed  an  extensive  and  powerful  kin 

reaching  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Punjab.     About  the 

date  a  ruler   came   to    the    throne   who   seems   to  have  bee 

Asoka,  or  the  Constantine,  of  the  region.     His  name  was  Kao: 

and  making    Buddhism    the   State    religion,   he   endowed  n: 

teries  and  built  stupas  over  all  his  dominions  from  the  Ind 

Cabul.     If  the  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  this  monarch  erecte 

grandest  of  all  these  monuments  in  India  at  the  present  Peshai 

that  town  being  then  known  as  Purushapura.     This  buildin| 

nearly  500  feet  high,  and  was  ornamented  with  gold,  pearls,  and 

kind  of  precious  substance.     During  four  centuries   at   least 

Kanishka  the  faith  of  Buddha  retained  complete  supremacy  ii 

region  now  known  as  Afghanistan.     About  the  year  400  AJ) 

Chinese  pilgrim  Fa  Hian  visited  the  country,  and  the  account  < 

travels  still  exists.     He  describes  many  of  the  monasteries,  as  wi 

the  most  celebrated  stupas,  and  at  the  period  of  his  visit  there  \ 

to  have  been  no  decline  from  the  faith.     Hiouen-Thsang,  an 

Chinese  pilgrim,  passed  through  Afghanistan  from  Balkh  abou 

year  630  a.d.,  and  lie  mentions  some  of  the  monuments  as  being 

in  ruins.    There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  in  India  abou 
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barrow,  of  which  we  have  remains  all  over  the  world.  Ultimatei) 
stones  were  jplaeed  round  these  heaps,  and  over  th^m:  from  tU 
grew  the  ^  cairn.'  Later  on  the  stones  were  built,  and  took  a  fini 
according  to  the  structural  ideas  of  the  time  or  locality  to  which  tlH|f 
belonged.  The  pyramid  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  thii; 
the  seven-terraced  tower,  or  pyramid  of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  im 
another;  and  the  stupa,  or  dagoba,  of  India  has  the  same  origin 
As  these  structures  vary  in  Buddhibt  countries  according  to  tie 
architectiure  in  each,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they  are  lolil 
mounds  of  masonry,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with  a  ceolal 
cell  to  contain  the  relics.  Cremation  being  the  rule  among  BuddUili^ 
the  chamber  in  the  centre  was  small,  as  it  had  only  to  contain  tk 
ashes  collected  after  the  body  was  burnt.  This  explains  the  origii 
intention  of  these  monuments,  but  it  has  also  to  be  noted  that  some 
not  intended  to  contain  relics,  but  were  erected  to  consecrate  spate 
where  events  in  the  life  of  Buddha  took  place  :  these  latter  are  knon 
as  memorial  stupas.  The  letter  %  in  the  word  atupa  seems  to  hm 
dropped  out  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  natives  there  now  call  tliea 
*  tupa,' '  tuppa,*  and  more  generally  *  tope.'*  It  was  imder  this  tent 
they  first  became  known,  and  the  word  is  still  used  by  archsoIogiitK 
to  designate  ^hem. 

That  Greek  art  was  carried  to  Bactria  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  would  be  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference.  We 
already  had  evidence  of  this  from  coins,  but  that  it  had  penetrated  ai 
far  as  the  Indus,  and  passed  into  the  Punjab,  is  a  discovery  so  reoertg 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  entirely  new.  This  important  point  k 
now  beyond  dispute.  North  of  tlie  river  .Thelum,  the  Hydaspei  ol 
Alexander's  historians,  there  is  an  old  monument  known  as  the  Toofa 
of  Bucephalus,  a  name  given  to  it  from  its  having  been  recorded  tbi 
Alexander's  celebrated  horse  died  at  a  mature  uge  in  that  regioB« 
We  now  know  that  this  erection  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  steed  d 
the  Macedonian  hero,  but  that  it  is  a  Buddhist  tope  erected  to  nml 
the  spot  where  Buddha  gave  liis  body  to  feed  seven  starving  tigrt 
cubs,  from  which  it  was  known  as  the  Body-offering  Stupa,  anc 
at  the  present  day  it  ih  generally  called  the  Manikyala  Tope.  Eailj 
in  the  year  i860  I  visited  this  spot,  and  made  sketches  of  ityift 
eluding  details  and  sections  of  some  of  the  mouldings  ;  this  operstios 
forced  upon  me  the  conviction  of  a  Greek  influence  at  that  time 
The  capitals  I  took  to  be  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  section  o 
the  frieze  seemed  to  me  to  be  unmistakablv  classic  in  its  chanctei 
Next  year  I  visited  Cashmere,  and  sketched  all  the  old  temples  b 
that  quarter ;  where  I  found  evidence  of  similitude  to  the  Doric  am 
Ionic  orders,  confirming  the  conclusion  I  had  formed  at  the  Mtsi 
kyala  Tope.  In  1864  General  Cunningham  discovered  the  baseof^^ 
Ionic  column  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taxila,   north   of  Bawu 


'  This  is  the  usually  given  etymology,  but  it  should  be  notM  tbat  the  Turkicsl 
all  mounds  or  tumuli  by  the  word  Trpe. 
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I  was  allowed  to  do  in  my  capacity  aa  the  ^  Special  Artist '  of  1 
*  Illustrated  London  News.' 

On  my  visit  to  the  Punjab  in  1 860, 1  went  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Ja 
rood,  where  I  spent  a  day  sketching,  but  I  did  not  know  then  that  tl 
place  had  been  constructed  over  some  old  Buddhist  remains,  a  discoye 
which  has  since  been  made.  Early  in  the  morning  of  November  2 1  Ii 
year,  I  found  myself  among  the  troops  of  General  Sir  Samuel  Browu 
column  entering  the  much-talked-of  Khy  her  Pass.  The  day  was  spei 
watching  the  operations  against  Ali  Musjid,  and  I  saw  it  reduced  to  laj 
as  one  journalist,  who  had  never  seen  a  shell  burst  before^  described  fl 
result.  The  next  morning  I  climbed  up  to  the  fort  with  the  Genen 
and  saw  a  long  wall  of  Buddhist  masonry  standing  staunch  ai 
formidable  in  spite  of  the  telegrams  of  the  previous  day.  This  1 
my  first  experience  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  building  which  bebflj 
to  all  Buddhist  structures  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  composed  of  rough 
squared  stones  and  layers  of  slate.  The  stones  are  in  horizont 
courses,  but  each  course  is  separated  by  another  of  slate,  and  eve 
stone  has  a  packing  of  slate  on  each  side.  It  might  be  best 
describe  it  as  a  slate  wall  with  stones  inserted  at  regular  interval 
the  whole  having  the  effect  of  diaper  pattern.  As  some  small  top 
have  been  since  found  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  i 
Musjid,  the  probability  is  that  the  place  was  originally  a  BuddU 
monastery.  On  a  small  hill  on  the  side  of  the  Khyber  stream,  abo 
half  a  mile  below  Ali  Musjid,  more  Buddhist  remains  were  coo 
upon  ;  and  these  were  very  carefully  explored  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Begii 
of  the  Archasological  Survey  Department,  and  the  discovery  of 
most  interesting  group  of  little  topes  was  the  result. 

At  Lalabeg,  about  the  middle  of  the  Khyber,  there  is  a  very  fi 
ruin  known  as  the  Ishpola  Tope.  When  I  first  came  upon  it  I  was  lidn 
along  among  the  ruck  of  camels  and  mules  belonging  to  our  oolnin 
and  the  region  being  new  to  me,  mental  reflections  were  at  work  on  tl 
conditions  of  things  around.  The  mud  villages,  surrounded  by  loo 
holed  walls,  and  each  with  their  towers  of  defence,  told  of  a  conditi 
of  things  which  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  custom  of  eve 
man  carrying  arms.  Each  individual  is  his  own  policeman,  a 
every  village  is  a  fortress,  telling  that  feuds  and  fighting  muiBt 
common  events.  It  was  with  evidence  of  this  demoralised  state 
society  around  that  the  Ishpola  Tope,  standing  high  on  a  projecti) 
mass  of  rock,  came  within  view  as  a  comer  was  turned.  A  ki 
architectural  monument  equalling  in  size,  and  somewhat  similar 
appearance  to  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  in  the  Via  Appia 
Some,  made  a  telling  contrast  to  the  mud  structures  around,  a 
told  of  a  former  civiUsation,  which  must  have  been  very  differc 
from  the  present.  Such  an  erection  tells  that  there  was  at  one  til 
an  industrious  population,  and  that  there  had  been  wealth  amoi 
them.  There  must  have  also  been  workmen  and  artists  instead 
the  ragamuffin  population  of  cut-throats  and  thieves  who  now  infi 
the  Khyber.     This  tope  has  suffered  a  good  deal,  still  it  is  the  be 
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preaerved  of  these  monuments  that  I  inspected  in  Afghanistan.  It 
bem  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  Manikyala  Tope  than  any  of 
thoie  in  the  Jellalabad  Valley ;  the  most  prominent  point  of  differ- 
ence being  in  its  having  a  square  instead  of  a  circular  base,  which 
is  the  marked  peculiarity  of  the  topes  in  this  region.  The  capitals 
on  the  pilasters  are  Corinthian.  I  visited  the  spot  again  on  my 
return  from  Gundamuck,  and  found  that  some  one  had  made  a  slight 
eqdoiation,  and  exposed  a  row  of  small  sitting  Buddhas,  about 
a^itean  inches  high,  all  round  the  lower  member  of  the  circular 
btte.  The  substantial  stone  walls  of  the  monastery  can  be  traced 
br  some  distance  on  the  side  of  the  hill  behind,  and  the  mounds  of 
many  small  topes  are  visible  among  them,  the  large  one  being,  as 
already  explained,  the  sort  of  cathedral  dome  round  which  they 
mnttmd  mantras  and  performed  their  devotions.  When  I  stopped 
that  afternoon  on  our  first  advance  through  the  Khyber  to  explore 
the  spot  and  make  sketches,  I  was  then  little  aware  of  the  danger, 
fcnip  to  that  time  we  had  not  experienced  the  use  of  the  Afghan 
Aarro,  or  long  sword-knife,  with  which  the  natives  first  kill  their 
^ietima,  and  then  crimp  the  body,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  pork 
being  prepared  for  roasting.  A  day  or  so  soon  told  us  of  the  risks 
anyone  ran  by  being  alone  and  unprotected  on  the  line  of  our 
communications.  ]My  only  misfortune  that  evening  was,  that  I  got 
benighted,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Sappers  and  Miners,  on  a  rocky  gorge  at  Lundi  Kotal,  where  I  had 
sonwthing  for  supper,  and  a  dooley  to  sleep  in,  which  I  found, 
long  before  morning,  was  a  riither  too  well-aired  bedroom. 

My  next  experiences  in  archaeology  were  at  Basawul,  one  march 
beyond  Daka,  where  General  Macpherson  had  been  pushed  on  in 
advance  with  his  brio^ade.  On  the  other  side,  or  left  bank  of  the 
Cabal  River  at  that  place,  there  is  a  rocky  mass  called  Koh  Bedowlut, 
which  may  be  translated  the  Worthless  Mountain.  It  receives  this 
title  from  its  being  so  barren ;  nothing  grows  on  it,  and  its  steep  sides 
^  too  precipitous  even  for  sheep  or  goats  to  graze — or  even  for  grass 
t<>grow.  It  is  a  vast  pile  of  twisted  and  zigzag  stratification,  which 
would  be  invaluable  as  a  model  to  illustrate  a  geological  lecture, 
'lom  oiu:  camp  we  could  see  a  good  number  of  caves  along  its  base, 
*^d  an  expedition  was  got  up  to  pay  tliem  a  visit.  The  General  was 
feirous  of  seeing  what  tliey  were  like,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
^  an  opportunity  of  making  sketches  of  them,  so  he  ordered  a  raft 
|o  be  got  ready  to  cross  tlie  river.  Navigation  on  the  Cabul  River 
^  managed  ])y  mussucJcs,  or  inflated  skins  of  bullocks ;  thin  spars 
^'^  laid  over  a  number  of  these,  and  thus  a  very  primitive  kind  of 
floating  machine  is  produced.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  when 
toe  river  is  high,  firom  the  melted  snows  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  the 
Suffaid  Koh,  large  rafts  of  this  kind  are  floated  down  with  merchandise 
^nd  passengers  to  Peshawur.  The  wooden  portion  of  the  raft  is  sold, 
^d  the  men  return  again  by  the  road,  carrying  back  the  collapsed  mus'- 
*^  to  perform  another  voyage.     The  people  at  Basawul  told  us  tti^t 
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some  of  these  caves  were  very  large,  and  extended  a  long  way  into 
the  mountain,  and  contained  in  some  cases  families  with  their  flocks. 
They  also  expressed  their  belief  that  there  was  an  underground  com- 
munication &om  one  of  them  to  Cashmere.     Coofiding  so  &r  in  this 
information,  our  party  took  over  lanterns  to  enable  us  to  penetrate 
into  these  wondrous  labyrinths ;  revolvers  were  not  forgotten,  in  case 
of  adventure  or  of  dangerous  foes  hidden  in  dark  recesses.     When  we 
reached  the  river  bank  and  saw  our  fragile  bark,  it  became  evident 
that  we  had  dangers  both  by  flood  and  field  before  us.     We  managed, 
to  get  safely  over,  but  not  without  risk ;  and  then  began  our  trouble?  9 
for  we  had  some  branches  of  the  river  to  ford,  and  then  c  scramble 
through  long  grass  before  the  base  of  the  mountain  was  reached. 
The  sun  was  blazing  down  on  the  bare  rock,  and  tlie  climbing  uf 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  first  group  of  caves  was  hot  work,  adding  t^ 
the  general  disappointment  when   we  reached  them.      There  weir^ 
about  a  dozen  caves  at  this  place,  and  one  was  the  pattern  of  tk^ 
others.     They  were  merely  recesses  in  the  rock  about  12  feet  wid^, 
and  about  the  same  in  height;  the  length  may  have  been  about 
20  feet.     All  of  them  were  arched,  or  circular  in  the  roof,  and  the 
existence  of  fragments  of  plaster  were  detected  here  and  there.     We 
satisfied  ourselves  that  the  road  to  Cashmere  did  not  commence  at  any 
of  them,  and  then  we  moved  on  to  the  larger  group  about  half  a 
mile  further  down  the  river.     Scattered  along  the  hill-side  there  were, 
perhaps,  about  a  hundred  caves  altogether,  but  all  similar  in  cha- 
racter.    In  one  or  two  cases  there  was  a  passage  behind  connecting 
two  of  the  caves.     We  found  no  dwellers  anywhere,  either  human 
beings  or  herds,  and  the  discovery  of  the  subterranean  path  to  the 
Happy  Valley  is  yet  left  to  some  ardent  archaeologist.     Where  the 
mountain  terminates  there  is  a  village  called  Chicknoor,  which  is 
the  name  generally  applied  to  the  sumutches^  the  native  word  used 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  caves.   The  group  we  last  visited  seemed  to 
be  the  oldest,  for  the  caves  were  more  dilapidated  than  the  others, 
and  the  rock,  which  is  shale,  had  crumbled  and  fallen  into  many  of 
them.     The  only  account  we  could  get  from  the  natives  was  that 
they  belonged  to  the  '  Kaffir  log,'  that  is,  infidel  people,  and  by  this 
they  mean  those  who  were  in  the  country  before  the  Mahomedans  arrived. 
Consiiderable  discussion  took  place  in  our  party  as  to  the  object  of 
this  ^  city  of  caverns  *  and  their  first  residents,  who  were  assumed  to 
have  constructed  them.     Many  of  them  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
used  as  habitations,  and  the  tendency  of  the  opinions  expressed  was 
that  they  were  the  primitive  dwellings  of  an  early  race  who  had  used 
natural  caves,  and  excavated  others,  before  the  art  of  building  had 
been  reached,  and  that  they  were  perhaps  older  than  Buddhism,  and 
perhaps  existed  before  Brahminism  had  been  a  religion.     This  was 
declared  to  be  the  *  common  sense '  view  of  the  subject.     I  had  very 
little  to  say,  for  the  materials  upon  which  to  form  a  conclusion  were 
up  to  that  time  very  scanty.     The  vestiges  of  plaster  I  felt  were  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  notion  of  a  primitive  race,  and  the  arched 
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Baba'8  ziaret  at  Chardeh,  with  the  hill  and  the  old  tope  as  a  back* 
ground,  to  illustrate  this  continuity  of  worship  through  two  widely 
separated  forms  of  faith.  I  found  a  Mahometan  fakeer  at  this  place, 
who  became  a  sort  of  acquaintance,  for  I  met  him  frequently  after- 
wards at  Jellalabad.  His  name  was  Jindy  Shah,  and  I  made  him  sit 
for  a  sketch.  This  evidently  pleased  him.  He  had  long,  uncombed 
hair,  and  an  Afghan  soldier's  old  shako  on  his  head,  with  sundry 
pieces  of  cloth  round  it,  giving  him  a  wild,  fantastic  look.  jNlooltan 
was  the  place  he  belonged  to,  and  he  propounded  a  theory  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fakeers  of  Hindostan  and  those  of  Cabul.  As  it  shows  a 
curious  aspect  of  faith,  I  shall  here  repeat  his  ideas.  At  one  time,  he 
said,  the  fakeers  of  Cabul  would  be  stronger  than  the  H^indostan 
ones,  and  at  another  the  power  would  be  reversed,  and  I  understood 
that  this  was  the  real  power,  which  was  the  power  of  Allah,  or  God, 
and  which  the  prayers  of  holy  men  produced.  Political  power  and 
conquest  only  followed  as  a  sequence.  Now,  he  said,  the  fakeers 
of  Hindostan  are  more  powerful,  and  the  war  and  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  are  the  result.  It  was  God  who  was  doing  it  all,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Jellalabad  by  order  of  Allah,  and  he  would  there 
await  further  orders  to  proceed  to  Cabul.  He  seemed  a  harmless, 
simple-minded  man,  but  he  had  a  prominent,  gleaming  eye,  that  sug- 
gested he  might  be  a  spiritual  enthusiast.  When  we  chanced  to 
meet  afterwards  in  Jellalabad  I  always  asked  if  the  KhutUi  Jce  hookam^ 
or  *  God's  order,'  had  come.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  his  answer  to 
my  question  was  in  the  usual  negative  form,  but  with  a  good-natured 
smile  he  added,  hookum  awega^  'the  order  will  come.'  By  what 
channel  it  was  to  be  delivered  he  did  not  explain. 

The  existence  of  Buddhist  remains  in  the  JelMabad  Valley  has 
been  known,  at  least  since  the  first  Afghan  war,  but  the  descriptions 
of  them  were  slight ;  hence  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  quantity 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  these  remains, 
when  compared  with  the  villages  now  in  the  valley,  are  evidence  that 
the  number  of  Buddhist  ascetics  must  have  been  in  themselves  alonc^ 
more  nmnerous  than  the  present  population.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  impressions  awakened  by  the  Ishpola  Tope  in  the  Khyber 
Pass.  The  mounds  ai'ound  Jellalabad,  from  their  extent,  lead  the 
mind  to  a  similar  conclusion  to  that  which  I  had  come  to.  They 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  more  numerous  population,  and  this  again 
implies  more  agricultural  cultivation  than  what  is  now  to  be^seen. 
There  are  large  plains  at  Pesh-Bolak,  Chardeh,  and  Jellalabad,  now 
covered  with  stones,  but  which  miist  have  been  productive  land  at  the 
Buddhist  period.  There  is  a  scant  fall  of  rain  in  Afghanistan,  hence 
the  rivers,  supplied  from  the  snow  of  the  higher  ranges,  are  used  to 
irrigate  the  fields.  There  is  no  lack  of  water  ;  vestiges  were  found  of 
aqueducts,  in  one  instance  with  *  Buddhist  masonry,'  which  led  to 
these  stony  deserts,  thus  presenting  us  with  proof  almost  as  clear  as  if 
we  had  seen  the  soil  imder  cultivation  with  our  own  eyes ;  also  telling 
tiai  tie  country  b&8  retrograded  sadly  since  ttie  d^.^^  oi  \^\3A^\«ax* 
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The  capital  city  daring  the  Buddhist  period  was  Nagarahara, 
which  gave  its  name  to  tiie  district.  In  a.d.  630  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hionen  Thsang  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  India,  and 
says  that  it  was  then  twenty  li^  or  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
I  have  fixed  the  site  of  this  place  at  the  junction  of  the  Surkhab  and 
the  Cabul  rivers,  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Jellalabad,  where 
there  are  numerous  remains,  and  a  rock  which  stands  up  among  them, 
which  the  natives  still  call  the  Bals  Hissar,  or  citadel,  of  an  old  Kaffir 
city.  In  the  town  there  was  a  very  large  and  magnificent  tope, 
wluch  had  contained  a  tooth  of  Buddha,  but  it  was  in  ruins  when 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  saw  it.  The  celebrated  tooth-relic  at  Ceylon 
was  &r  firom  being  the  only  one  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
preserved.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Cabul  river  at  this  spot  an> 
some  rocky  heights,  and  along  them  for  about  a  couple  of  miles^ 
there  are  yet  evidences  of  a  continuous  line  of  religious  establisli- 
ments  which  must  have  existed  in  the  past.  Over  this  space  the- 
remains  of  topes  can  still  be  seen ;  numerous  caves  also  exist,  and 
at  a  turn  in  the  river  at  the  western  end  is  a  most  interesting  group  of 
these  monuments.  At  this  point  there  is  a  very  large  cave,  now  known 
as  the  '  Pheel  Khana,'  or  Elephant's  House,  which  gives  the  name  by 
which  the  spot  is  now  known.  A  number  of  these  caves  are  in  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  overhanging  the  river,  and  as  they  could  not  be 
entered  from  the  front  a  long  tunnel  has  been  excavated  through  the 
rock  behind,  now  known  as  *  the  Bazaar,'  to  give  the  means  of  corn- 
munication.  In  the  face  of  the  cliff  there  still  exists  a  large  recess^ 
perhaps  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  most  probably  served  as  a 
niche  for  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha.  On  the  rocks  above  are  the 
remains  of  topes,  as  well  as  of  Viharas,  and  the  whole  must  have  had 
a  very  striking  appearance,  for  we  know  that  their  structures  were 
ornamented  with  colour  and  gilding — the  statues  would  no  doubt  b(^ 
richly  gilt — ^hence  this  spot,  which  formed  a  subiu'b  to  the  capital, 
must  have  added  greatly  to  its  general  appearance.  This  was  on  the 
north :  the  Siah  Koh,  or  Black  Mountain  range,  is  on  the  west^ 
and  although  more  distant  yet  its  base  was  near  enough  to  form  part 
of  the  environs  of  the  city.  Here  for  some  miles  are  thick  clusters  of 
mounds,  caves,  and  ruined  topes.  On  the  south  again  is  a  long  range^ 
of  heights,  underneath  which  the  Cabul  road  at  present  passes  ;^ 
and  at  this  place  also,  for  five  or  six  miles,  we  have  a  continuation 
of  similar  remains  of  Buddhist  establishments.  From  these  state- 
ments of  what  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  some  idea  of  the 
former  capital  of  the  Jellalabad  district  may  be  formed.  It  makes  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  present  town,  for  although  it  has  a  high- 
sounding  name — Jellalabad  means  the  'City  of  Splendour' — itn 
fortifications  and  houses  are  built  of  no  more  valuable  material  than 
mud,  and  its  only  decorations  are  filth  and  refuse. 

Hiouen  Thsang  describes  the  '  multitude  de  convents,' '  of  which 
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I  haye  seen  ample  evidence,  and  he  states  regarding  the  inhabitants 
that  ^  les  moours  sont  simples  et  honnStes  ;'^  they  despised  riches,  and 
were  passionately  given  to  study,  and  reverence  the  law  of  Buddha. 
He  adds  that  the.  country  is  rich  in  grain,  and  produces  great 
quantities  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Here,  in  this  description,  is  ample 
confirmation  of  the  conclusions  I  arrived  at  on  the  spot,  and  whoever 
has  read  the  accounts  of  the  late  war  will  see  from  this  that  progress 
is  not  always  the  law  of  nations. 

Most  of  the  topes  are  now  mere  heaps,  but  in   a   few   cases 
some  of  them  are  yet  left  with  part  of  their  architecture  remaining. 
From  these  I  was  able  to  get  sketches  of  details.     The  capitals  were 
generally  Corinthian,  with  a  frieze  derived  from   a   Greek  source. 
Along   with  these  I  found  combined  the    Persian  column,  and   its 
inverted  bell-shaped   capital.     With  these  details  which  had   been 
borne  from  the  West  were  others  which  showed  that  an  art  current 
had   come  from   the  opposite  direction.     The   most  prominent   of 
these  is   an   arch   belonging  to  the   earliest  Buddhist  caves,   and 
which  is  a  prominent  feature  at  Karli  and  Ajunta,  in  Western  India. 
Althougli  on  arch  in  form,  it  is  not  so  in  principle;  for  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  an  older  wooden  construction.     In  the  Buddhist  archi- 
tectm'e  of  this  region,  these  three  styles  of  architecture  were  gene- 
rally mixed   together,   so  that   the  resulting  style  might  be  truly 
described  as  ^  composite '  in  its  character.     These  buildings  were  all 
thickly  coated  with  plaster,  and  the  details  of  ornament  were  formed 
of  that  material,  the  whole  being  decorated  with  colour,  in  which, 
judging  from  the  few  fragments  left,  red  and  yellow  were  the  predom- 
inating tints.     In  some  of  my  excavations  I  also  came  upon  minute 
portions  of  gilding,  showing  that  the  use  of  this  decorative  means  had 
been  practised.    About  five  miles  south  of  Jellalabad  there  is  a  place 
called  Hada ;  it  is  the  only  locality  in  this  region  which  has  retained  the 
name  since  the  visit  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.     At  their  date  it  was 
known  as  Hidda.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  Buddhist  city  of  religious 
establishments,  and  according  to  Hiouen  Thsang  it  was  about  a  mile 
in  circumference.     At  the  present  day  the  mounds  indicate  that  this 
is  rather  within  than  above  the  truth.    It  stands  upon  rising  ground 
which  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  intersected  with  a  number  of  ravines. 
The  heights  are  covered  with  remains,  and  the  sides  of  the  ravines 
are  excavated  with  innumerable  caves,     llie  finding  of  this  constant 
combination  of  topes,  viharas,  and  caves,  is,  in  itself,  almost  con- 
elusive  evidence  that  the  caves  belonged  to  the  Buddhist  period,  and 
that  they  were  used  as  cells  by  the  monks.     The  vihara  caves  at 
Ajunta,  EUora,  and  other  places  in  Western  India,  have  usually  a 
large  central  hall  with  small  cells  round  it  in  which  each  monk  lived, 
or  perhaps  slept  only,  for  they  were  very  small  places ;  and  they  met  in 
tlie  central  hall, which  was  used  for  the  daily  service  they  had  to  perform. 
I  only  found  one  cave  arranged  in  this  manner;  it  is  close  to  the 
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In  the  time  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims^  Hada  was  celebrated  for  a 
sacred  relic :  this  was  the  skull-bone  of  Buddha.  The  vihara  in 
which  it  was  kept  is  described  as  having  been  covered  with  plates  of 
gold  and  decorated  with  the  ^  seven  precious  substances.'  Also  in  a  cave, 
which  was  probably  not  very  far  distant  from  the  same  place,  was  the 
Shadow  of  Buddha,  left  by  him,  for,  according  to  the  legends,  ^  the 
Honourable  of  the  Age'  had  visited  the  region,  and  done  many 
wonderful  things  there.  This  miraculous  shadow  only  became  visible 
to  those  who  were  particularly  holy,  and  had  attained  thereby  to  great 
merit.  While  we  were  at  Jellalabad  a  few  of  us  subscribed  some  nipees 
and  employed  the  villagers  to  dig  at  Hada.  Our  efforts  were  limited, 
but  the  quantity  of  plaster  figures  that  were  found  was  something 
astonishing.  The  spot  turned  out  to  be  a  small  tope  which  had  been 
surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure ;  the  plaster  figures  had  been  thickly 
grouped  all  round.  We  also  uncovered  a  couple  of  very  small  topes 
of  which  the  bases  were  very  perfect,  and  very  rich  with  ornament 
and  groups  of  figures  in  plaster.  The  style  was  of  the  composite 
character  already  described.  We  were  also  fortunate  enough  in 
finding  some  very  interesting  bits  of  stone  sculpture,  a  few  of  which 
I  have  now  safely  deposited  here  at  home. 

The  principal  explorations  which  I  carried  on  were  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari.  Lord  Lytton 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  wherever  it  was  possible  explorations 
should  be  attempted ;  but  the  work  in  the  camp  and  the  making  of 
roads  required  so  many  men  that  the  military  authorities  were  unable 
to  undertake  anything  of  this  kind.  I  felt  particularly  anxious 
to  have  something  done,  and  on  expressing  my  willingness  to 
superintend  a  working  party.  Major  Cavagnari  at  once  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  villagers,  and  a  havildar 
of  the  Cruides  did  duty  as  overseer  ;  the  conditions  being  that  all 
coins  and  sculptures  were  to  be  the  property  of  the  Government. 
About  a  mile  south  from  our  camp  were  a  number  of  mounds,  among 
which  was  a  large  and  prominent  heap,  called  the  *  Ahin  Posh  Tope ' — 
the  words  meaning  the  Iron-clad  Tope.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
name  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Buddhist  period.  I  started  one  party 
to  make  a  tunnel  into  the  centre  of  the  mound,  which  took  about  a 
month  to  accomplish.  It  was  hai*d  work,  for  it  was  about  forty-five 
feet  to  the  middle.  The  height  of  the  passage  was  made  about  six 
feet,  and  the  width  about  four  feet :  this  size  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  men  to  carry  out  the  stones.  It  was  a  solid  mass  of  water-worn 
boulders  embedded  in  mud.  The  structure  had  the  usual  Buddhist 
masonry,  already  described,  on  the  outside.  I  was  fortunate  in  direct- 
ing the  tunnel  straight  upon  the  central  cell,  the  outside  of  which 
was  easily  recognised  from  its  being  constructed  of  slate.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Sergeant  Ross,  and  Conductor  Grant  of  the  Sappers,  had 
walked  over  that  morning  the  centre  was  reached,  and  they  kindly 
volunteered  their  services  to  open  the  relic  shrine  ;  their  assistance  in 
this  was  usefalf  and  it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  have  reliable 
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wiia&eaBBB  of  what  was  found.  Two  large  slabs  of  slate  covered  the 
celly  which  we  found  afterwards  was  a  cube  of  sixteen  inches — a  very 
small  space  over  which  to  construct  a  solid  mass  of  building,  one 
hundred  feet  wide  and  perhaps  about  fifty  feet  high.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids  had  a  passage  into  the  sepulchral  chamber,  but  the 
Buddhist  tope  has  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  smallness  of  the  cell 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  intended  for 
some  of  the  ashes  collected  after  the  burning  of  a  body.  On  lifting 
the  second  slab  of  slate  and  looking  into  the  small  space  the  feeling 
was  strange,  knowing  that  no  one  had  seen  it  for  at  least  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries.  Prayers  must  have  been  uttered,  and 
thousands  must  have  circumambulated  the  outside  of  the  tope,  in 
reverence  fiur  what  that  small  cubical  hole  contained.  A  fragment  of 
candle  had  been  lighted,  for  the  place  was  dark,  but  I  felt  loth 
to  disturb  what  lay  before  me.  Uppermost  and  most  prominent 
was  something  metallic.  This  was  the  first  object  I  ventured  to 
touch,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  golden  reliquary,  like  those 
worn  hj  a  cord  round  the  neck,  similar  objects  being  still  used 
in  India,  where  they  are  known  by  the  word  taweez.  Nowa- 
days they  generally  contain  written  charms.  This  one  was  four 
inches  long,  octagonal  in  form,  and  set  with  stones.  Below  the 
reliquary  was  a  mass  of  dark-looking  earthy  matter,  which  I  supposed 
to  be  ashes.  In  this  I  noticed  a  small  bright  object,  which  tiuned 
out  to  be  a  gold  coin,  about  the  size  of  a  sovereign.  I  had  scarcely 
realised  what  it  was  when  one  of  my  companions  said,  ^There's  another, 
sir ;'  and  true  enough  it  was.  I  was  very  much  delighted  at  such 
a  success,  and  got  out  a  piece  of  newspaper  in  which  to  carry  off  the 
as^bes.  Lifting  the  first  handful  of  them  was  followed  by  'I  see 
another,  sir.'  This  went  on,  till  by  the  time  all  the  ashes  had  been 
gathered,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  gold  coins  were  found.  On  handing 
them  over  to  Major  Cavagnari,  we  inspected  the  reliquary  and  dis- 
covered that  one  end  came  off,  forming  a  lid,  and  here  we  discovered  two 
more  coins,  similar  to  the  others,  and  a  small  dark  substance,  which 
I  presume  was  a  relic  of  some  kind  or  another.  The  ashes  were  put 
in  a  bottle,  and  the  whole  were  sent  ofiF  to  the  Viceroy  at  Calcutta. 

A  long  account  of  these  coins  has  since  been  written  by  Dr. 
Hoemle,  and  published  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,'  along  with  photographs  of  them.  According  to  Dr. 
Hoemle,  seventeen  of  the  coins  are  Indo-Scythian,  and  belong  to 
the  reigns  of  Kadphises,  Kanerki,  and  Hverki ;  the  first  of  these  kings 
is  supposed  to  date  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  One 
of  those  of  Kanerki  is  said  to  be  unique.  It  has  on  the  reverse  a 
figiure  of  Buddha  as  the  teacher,  and  the  name  '  BO AAO  '  in  Greek 
characters.  This  one  forms  an  exception  to  the  others,  for  although 
they  have  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  obverse^  the  reverse  is  in  the  Pali 
character.  The  other  three  coins  are  Boman,  and  belong  to  the 
reigns  of  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  The  first  of  these  has,  on 
ihe  obverse,  AraTsrvs  DomxiANYs.    On  the  reverse^  Gebma^icvs  C^o^ 
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XY.  The  second  has  Imp  Gaes  Ner  Traiano  Optimo  Avg  Geb  Dac, 
which  Dr.  Hoemle  translates :  *  The  Emperor  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus 
the  Best,  the  August,  the  Conqueror  of  Germania  and  Dacia.'  The 
head  of  this  coin  is  a  very  good  likeness  of  Trajan.  On  the  reijerse 
is,  Regna  Adsignata.  The  third  has  on  the  obverse  a  bust  of  the 
Empress  Julia  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian ;  she  died  about  a.d.  137. 
The  legend  is  Sabina  Avgvsta.    On  the  reverse,  Ivnoni  Regiitae. 

These  coins  supply  another  evidence  of  the  former  condition  of 
the  country,  and  imply  an  extended  commerce  which  had  ramifica- 
tions sufficient  to  bring  to  it  the  money  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

While  the  interior  of  the  tope  was  being  thus  successfully  ex- 
plored, a  larger  party  were  equally  busy  with  the  exterior,  which  was 
ultimately  cleared  out  all  round,  so  that  a  plan  of  it  could  be  made 
as  well  as  sections  of  the  mouldings.  When  we  began  the  excavations 
the  monument  seemed  to  be  only  a  heap  of  earth  and  stones ;  not 
a  vestige  of  architecture  was  visible.  I  began  with  a  trench  on  the 
side,  and  gave  directions  that  it  was  to  be  extended  till  a  wall  was 
come  to.  The  men  wrought  away  for  two  or  three  days  and  found 
nothing,  and  then,  on  maJcing  my  daily  visit,  they  pointed  to  the 
trench,  and  said,  *  See,  there  is  nothing  here.'  They  spoke  Pushtoo, 
their  native  tongue,  which  the  havildar  rendered  to  me  in  Hindostanee. 
I  still  insisted  that  they  would  find  a  wall,  and  directed  them  to  dig 
deeper  and  wider,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *  Go  on  and  you  will  come 
upon  it,'  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  I  indicated  the  line  in  which 
it  lay.  Going  out  again  next  morning,  they  were  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement.  The  wall  had  been  reached,  and  its  direction  was 
exactly  as  I  had  foretold.  The  havildar  reported  to  me  that  they 
had  pronounced  the  matter  to  be  *  jadoo,'  or  witchcraft.  They  said  I 
was  a  stranger ;  I  had  never  been  in  that  part  of  the  world  before, 
yet  I  knew  what  was  below  ground.  This  reputation  increased  as 
the  exploration  went  on,  for  as  soon  as  I  found  out  the  dimensions 
of  the  structiure  I  measured  off  the  ground  and  placed  stones,  saying 
that  a  comer  would  be  found  imder  each ;  as  this  always  turned  out 
to  be  correct,  it  was  only  to  their  minds  a  further  evidence  of  '  jadoo.' 
When  the  coins  were  afterwards  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
it  became  the  full  realisation  of  their  notions  about  me,  for,  like  all 
Orientals  in  a  nide  condition,  they  have  no  other  idea  of  explorations 
than  the  finding  of  treasures.  As  the  story  of  the  find  was  told  fix)m 
village  to  village  it  did  not  lose  in  the  telling,  and  it  is  believed  that 
I  had  found  a  gold  chest  filled  with  an  immense  quantity  of  coins  of 
the  same  metal.  We  discovered  this  by  some  of  the  chiefs  who  came 
to  see  Cavagnari  asking  if  it  was  true.  The  result  was  tliat  I  was 
credited  with  miraculous  powers,  and  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  me  to  have  set  up  as  a  peer,  or  holy  humbug,  in  the 
Jellalabad  Valley.  But  a  rdle  of  this  kind  there  is  not  without  its 
dangers,  and  I  did  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  these,  even  for  the 
temporary  glory  of  a  saint. 
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Wordsworth. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  well-chosen  selection  of  Wordsworth's 
poems  which  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Arnold  may  do  something 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  his  characteristic  excellences.     Woi'ds-'^ 
worth's  poetry,  indeed,  can  never  become  popular.     It  is  like  a  pure 
fountain  of  living  water,   hidden  away  from  the  trodden  paths  of 
literature.     To  those  who  seek  in  poetry  only  the  idealised  echo  of 
common  passions,  it  must  always  appear  cold  and  tasteless.     It  courts 
us  with  none  of  the  usual  subsidiary  charms  and  illusions  of  verse ; 
and  it  requires,  at  first,  something  like  a  moral  effort  ere  we  can  put 
ourselves  into  the  temper  for  enjoying  it ;  ^  we  must  love  it,  ere  to  us 
it  will  seem  worthy  of  our  love.'     It  requires  us,  in  a  sense,  to 
become  as  little  children,  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  artificial  associations 
and  seoondary  interests,  of  all  that  hides  the  essentials  of  humanity, 
and  to  enter  a  region  where  everything  is  estimated  at  the  price 
which  it  has  for  the  simplest  and  most  universal  human  affections. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  can  bear  the  shock  of  this  reversal 
of  the  usiuil  standards  of  judgment,  and  can  overcome  the  first  recoil 
of  the  ^natural  man'  from  the  outward  sternness  and  plainness  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the    feeling  of  incongruity,   or  even  absm-dity, 
which  is  occasionally  produced  by  his  insensibility  or  indifference  to 
ordinary  associations,  his  poetry  will  be  a  source  of  that  liighost  poetic 
pleasure  which  accompanies  a  deeper  sense  of  the  hannony  of  the 
world,  and  the  soul  of  man.     It  will  be  a  kind  of  religious  retreat 
from  the  jarring  and  inconsistency  of  things,  in  which  they  can 
renew  their  &ith  in  the  ultimate  coincidence  of  ^  truth  and  poetry.'    .. 

Wordsworth  cannot  be  made  popular^  But  one  thing  more 
might  be  done  to  give  fair  play  to  his  '  elective  affinities,'  and  to 
remove  the  increasing  difficulties  of  understanding  him,  whicli  time 
brings  with  it ;  his  poems  might  be  re-arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  each  of  them  might  be  accompanied  with  an  explanation  of  the 
eircumrtances  of  its  composition.  Wordsworth  is  a  poet,  whose  poetry 
gathers  closely  about  his  life,  and  cannot  in  many  cases  be  fully  ap- 
preciated except  by  those  who  carry  in  their  minds  some  picture  of  the 
oocasions  when  it  was  produced.  From  this  point  of  view  the  present 
arrangemtot  of  the  poems  is  altogether  misleading  and  artificial — 
depending  mainly  on  some  psychological  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
different  &culties,  fancy,  imagination,  the  affections,  &c. — a  view 
which  if  not  very  distinct,  and  which,  at  best,  is  foreign  to  the  real 
interest  of  poetry*  Nor  would  Mr.  Arnold's  arrangement  of  tlie  poems 
as  ballad,  lyric,  elegiac,  &c.,  be  much  of  an  improvement  as  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  poems — liowever  fitting  it  may  be  for  a  selection* 
The  reader  of  poetry  does  not  want  illustrations  either  of  abstract 
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psychology  or  of  the  philosophy  of  Art ;  the  only  thing  he  need  car( 
for — beyond  the  individual  poems  themselves — is  the  connection  thei 
have  as  dififerent  expressions  of  the  same  poetic  spirit.  And  this — ii 
the  case  of  Wordsworth  at  least — he  must  care  for,  if  he  would  fulb 
understand  their  meaning.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  t( 
read  the  poems  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Lift 
of  Wordsworth,  and  with  the  explanations  there  given,  will  at  onc( 
feel  this.  Wordsworth's  biographer  truly  says,  that  *  the  poems 
to  be  studied  profitably,  should  be  read  chronologically ; '  and  Professoi 
Knight,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  ^  The  English  Lake  District  a< 
interpreted  in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth'  (preface,  p.  21),  has  urgec 
the  necessity  of  an  edition  such  as  we  have  described.  We  hope  that 
before  long.  Professor  Knight,  or  someone  equally  competent,  if  sucl 
can  be  found,  may  be  induced  to  undertake  the  labour  of  such  ai 
edition.  In  that  case,  all  that  is  possible  will  have  been  done  to  remove 
outward  hindrances  to  the  appreciation  of  Wordsworth,  and  it  ma] 
safely  be  left  to  time,  to  raise  to  his  proper  place  a  poet  whosi 
fame  depends  so  little  upon  temporary  or  accidental  attractions 
and  so  much  upon  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  sources  o 
human  emotion. 

If  thou,  indeed,  derive  thy  light  from  heaven, 
Then,  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven-bom  light. 
Shine,  poet,  in  thy  place,  and  be  content ! 

Wordsworth  was  a  poet  who  took  his  vocation  in  earnest.  H< 
rejected  as  insincere  *  poetic  diction '  the  old  invocations  of  the  Muse 
but  no  poet  ever  had  a  deeper  sense  of  being  a  '  dedicated  spirit,'  i 
va,U%  sdoei^  whose  inspiration  did  not  come  from  himself.  He  wai 
for  himself  prophet  as  well  as  poet,  one  whose  vocation  was  nol 
merely  to  please  men,  but  to  teach  them  with  what  they  should  be 
pleased.  '  Every  great  poet,'  he  says, '  is  a  teacher.  I  wish  to  b( 
considered  either  as  a  teacher,  or  as  nothing.'  When  the  critics  of  hif 
day  reminded  him  that  the  end  of  verse  is  to  produce  pleasure,  ht 
answered  that  an  original  poet  has  to  crecUe  the  taste  by  which  h^ 
can  be  enjoyed.  *  Of  genius  in  the  fine  arts  the  only  infallible  si^ 
is  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  human  sensibility  ;'  *  genius  is  the 
introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the  intellectual  universe.'  And 
he  met  the  neglect  and  ridicule,  with  which  for  many  years  his  poetry 
was  treated,  with  an  unshaken  faith  that  it  was  founded  upon  the 
truth  of  nature,  and  that  it  could  not  but  find  or  make  its  audience. 
Nor  did  this  conviction  relate  only  to  form  of  expression,  but  also  to 
the  content  or  matter  expressed ;  indeed  the  one  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  other.  Wordsworth  believed  that  he  had  a  fresh  and 
hitherto  unexpressed  view  of  man  and  his  relations  to  the  world  to 
conmiunicate,  although  he  recognised  that  it  is  not  the  function  oi 
the  poet  to  deal  with  truth  directly,  but  only  as  it  can  find  sensuous 
expression  in  beauty,  and  be  made  part  of  the  emotional  life  of  man. 
^Tbe  man  of  science  seeks  truth  as  a  temote  iiixid  ux!^xvo'i9)ii\^Ti<^^%R^AitO^^ 
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clierishes  it  and  loves  it.  in  liis  solitude  :   the  poet,  singing  a  son^^  in 

^hich  all  human  beings  join  >vith  him,  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  truth 

u  oar  visible  friend  and  hourly  companion.    Poetry  is  the  breath  and 

finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  :  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which 

11  on  the  countenance  of  all  science.'     Wherever,  in  fact,  science 

eaMMto  be  a  merely  external  thing ;  wherever  its  isolated  truths  are 

koQglit  together  in  relation  to  humanity,  and  arc  thus  made  part 

of  oar  immediate  consciousness  of  ourselves,  they  become,  in  Words- 

mffa's  view,  capable  of  poetic  treatment.     ^  Poetry  is  the  first  and 

hit  of  all  knowledge.'     '  If  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  what 

iiedled  science,  thus  iamiliarised  to  man,  should  be  ready  to  put  on 

A  fonn  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  poet  will  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid 

the  transfiguration.'    Wordsworth  thus  makes  poetry  the  counterpart 

todooadjutor  of  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy, 

Ify  A  last  synthesis,  to  bring  the  manifold  truths  of  science  into  unity 

^th  each  other,  and  with  the  mind  of  man. 

There  are  many  critics  at  the  present  day  who  tell  us  that  such 
^  view  of  the  office  of  the  poet  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  that 
{Nietiy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  truth,  or  with  truth  in 
^j  shape.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  what  we  have  to  regard 
ia  a  poet  is  not  what  he  has  said,  but  simply  how  he  has  said 
It  It  is  probably  by  way  of  protest  against  such  a  doctrine,  that 
Hr.  Arnold  has  allowed  himself  to  say  that  '  poetry  is  essentially  a 
flrifidsm  of  life ; '  which  it  is,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  'a 
DMral  shut  in  the  blossom  of  a  rose,'  or  in  which  a  good  man  may  be 
ndd  to  be  a  living  criticism  upon  a  bad  one.  For  it  cannot  be 
ienied  that,  in  poetry,  the  form  is  the  first  thing.  Its  function  is 
pure  expression  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  consideration  of  what  is 
szpreased  must  be  secondary.  The  Muses  would  undoubtedly  prefer 
L  good  bacchanalian  song  to  Zachary  Boyd's  metrical  version  of  the 
BiUe.  Yet,  after  all,  we  cannot  reckon  it  a  great  poetic  advancement 
^  write  the  best  possible  drinking  song.  Perfect,  or  relatively 
porfect,  expression  being  given,  we  must  ask  what  is  expressed,  and 
iTQ  eaimot  give  the  name  of  sacred  poet  to  the  '  idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day,'  but  only  to  him  who  can  express  the  deepest  and  widest 
interests  of  human  life ;  nay,  only  to  him  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  progressive  movement  of  mankind,  and  who  can  reveal  to  us  new 
ioiiioes  of  thought  and  feeling  that  have  not  before  been  touched.  The 
only  poetry  that,  in  the  long  run,  ^  humanity  will  not  willingly  let 
die,'  is  that  which  contains  not  mere  variations  on  the  old  themes, 
bat  •  things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.'  Now  Wordsworth 
can  stand  this  test  as  well  as  any  poet  who  ever  lived.  There  is  no 
poet  who  is  more  distinctly  unique  and  of  his  own  kind,  no  poet 
the  annihilation  of  whose  works  would  more  obviously  deprive  us 
of  a  definite  and  original  vein  of  thought  and  sentiment.  And 
there  is  no  poet,  below  the  great  masterJights  of  poetry,  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Goethe,  whose  work  is  so  independent  of 
theui.    Out  of  Ooethe  one  might  carve  the  materials  for  most  of  the 
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modern  poets  of  the  second  rank :  but  neither  out  of  Goethe  : 
!j  anyone  else  could  one  carve  the  materials  for  Wordsworth.     And  wl 

Wordsworth  is  at  his  best,  he  stands  quite  on  the  level  of  the  v< 
highest. 

After  saying  so  much,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  Wordsworth 
often  not  at  his  best — that  there  is  a  defect  in  his  utterance  whi 
distinctly  separates  him  from  the  greatest  poets,  and  which  at  tin 
depresses  him  below  even  the  second  rank.  His  inspiration  is  lacki 
in  continuity,  and  he  is  apparently  imable  to  distinguish  when 
is  inspired  and  when  he  is  not.  He  feeds  us  at  one  time  with  angc 
food,  with  ^  star  fire  and  immortal  tears,'  and  at  another  time  with  t 
homeliest  bread-and-butter  of  moral  commonplace.  Such  poems 
*The  Star-gazers,'  or  the  Sonnet  written  *near  Dover,'  show  t 
abruptness  with  which  he  falls  and  rises,  from  prose  to  poetry,  frc 
poetry  to  prose.  Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  he  stru 
off  a  few  lines  in  the  first  heat  of  vision,  and  afterwards  coolly  fill 
in  the  rest  when  the  vision  had  departed.  Such  shocks  of  transiti 
we  do  not  often  meet  with  even  in  second-rate  poets :  for,  when  poe 
inspiration  fails,  they  generally  have  rlietorical  resources  to  help  the 
over  the  difficulty.  But  Wordsworth  is  almost  entirely  free  frc 
rhetoric :  he  has  no  callida  juncUcra  to  disguise  the  union  of  t 
products  of  pure  imagination  with  less  valuable  materials.  I: 
poetry  is  sometimes  like  a  geological  stratum,  which  has  be 
partially  transformed  by  fire,  but  in  which  unchanged  masses  of  sa; 
and  pebbles  are  embedded.  The  baldest  matter  of  fact,  and  t 
barest  moral  commonplace,  are,  throughout  the  '  Excursion  '  and  t 
'Prelude,'  put  side  by  side  with  *  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  tl 
bum.'  But  even  this  defect  of  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  a  counts 
balancing  advantage.  Just  because  he  makes  no  artificial  effort 
raise  himself  above  the  level  of  prose,  but  only  lets  himself  be  rais< 
by  the  swelling  tide  of  inspiration,  there  is  a  genuineness,  i 
authentic  stamp  of  poetic  insight  on  his  best  work,  which  cannot 
mistaken.  One  proof  of  this  is  that,  however  often  repeated,  1 
utterances  never  seem  to  become  hackneyed.  There  is  nothii 
unreal  or  rhetorical  in  them  to  spoil ;  and  gold  when  it  is  quite  pu 
will  not  rust.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  that  a  tone 
majesty  so  often  prevails  in  his  best  passages :  for  majesty  is  of  i 
•  tones  that  in  which  an  element  of  artificiality  or  false  sentiment  mc 
easily  betrays  itself.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  Wordsworth  alwa 
writes  (as  he  tells  us  the  poet  should  always  write)  '  with  his  eye  < 
the  object.'  Unfortunately  it  is  sometimes  the  eye  of  the  me 
observer,  which  isolates  the  object  observed  from  all  others,  not  alwa 
the  eye  of  the  poet  which  finds  the  whole  in  every  part,  and,  so 
speak,  dissolves  the  immediate  perception  of  separate  facts  in  tl 
unity  of  one  animating  idea.  Hence  the  conscientious  exactness  at 
faithfulness  which  kills  everything  like  rhetoric,  sometimes  ali 
checks  and  kills  the  movement  of  poetic  imagination.  Thus — to  tal 
an  examlpe  from  the  first  passage  that  presents  itself — in  the  begii 
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ningof  the  Dedication  to  tlie  Soiiiit.'ts  on  the    Fvivor  DiKhlon  we  find 
the  foUowiug  verse : — 

The  xiiinsti*els  played  thuii*  Cluistmius  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eavos  : 
While,  smitten  by  a  loftv'  moon, 
The  encii-cling  laurels,  tliick  witli  leaves, 
Qave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen 
That  overpowered  their  natui-al  green. 

In  the  last  line  the  resolute  exactness  of  Wordsworth  is  no  doubt 

iBflO,  but  the  very  carefulness  with  which  he  describes  the  appearance 

kfere  him  seems  to  take  us  away  frqm  the  ^  synthetic  mood '  of 

Joetiy,  in  which  the  living  spirit  of  the  whole  must  overpower  and 

■oboidinate  the  distinct  appreciation  of  the  details.     Yet  again — for 

file  defects  of  genius  are  strangely  bound  up  with  its  qualities — 

^^wa^aic  exactness  has  for  its  counterpart  what  we  may  call  a 

J^^oedc  exactness  of  mind ;  a  simple  and  direct  grasp  of  the  truth 

^lich  gives   to  Wordsworth's  treatment  of  the  most   subtle  and 

^^uesoent  of  spiritual  influences,  something  of  the  precision  of  a 

^cimtific  definition.     He  writes  with  his  eye  always  on  the  object, 

^nd  he  describes  what  he  sees  ^  in  worlds  to  which  the  heaven  of 

)ieayenB  is  a  veil,'  with  the  same  firmness  of  touch  which  he  uses  in 

deiling  with  '  some  simpler  matter  of  to-day.' 

The  confusion  just  indicated  between  two  kinds  of  truth — the 
truth  of  poetic  imagination,  and  the  truth  of  simple  observation —  \ 
■eems  to  underlie  Wordsworth's  sesthetic  heresy — that  poetry  is  not 
distinct  in  kind  fi:om  prose,  and  that '  the  language  of  real  life,'  as 
he  calls  it,  when  purified  from  degrading  or  conventional  elements, 
is  at  once  adapted  for  poetic  uses.  Wordsworth's  determination  to 
get  rid  of  the  meaningless  ^  poetic  diction,'  then  in  fashion,  and  to 
seek  the  poetic  in  the  natural,  makes  him  forget  the  immense  dis- 
tinctioii  between  the  utterance  which  is  an  end  in  itself  and  the 
utterance  which  is  a  means  to  an  end.  As  philosophers  have  said 
that  the  '  real  is  the  rational,'  so  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  declare 
that  the  '  real  is  the  poetic ; '  but  this  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  world,  as  it  is  to  mere  common  sense  and  the  ordinary 
understanding,  is  in  itself  poetic,  but  only  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  cannot  become  poetic,  if  it  is  seen  aiib  specie 
agtemitatiaj  under  the  ^  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.'  But 
though  Wordsworth  sees  that '  the  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream ' 
axe  needful  ere  the  world  can  be  what  it  is  to  the  imaginative  insight 
of  the  poet ;  yet  often,  both  in  practice  and  theory,  he  encourages  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  vital  distinction  between  the  prosaic  and  tlu; 
poetic  view  of  the  world,  and  therefore  between  the  modes  of  language 
in  which  each  has  to  be  expressed. 

We  cannot,  however,  fully  appreciate  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Wordsworth,  without  looking  beyond  these  formal  con- 
nderations,  and  asking  what  are  the  main  ideas  by  which  he  is  guided 
and  inspired,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  content  of  his  poetry. 

Ha  603  (jfo.  auii,  jr,s,)  ^ 
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Wordsworth  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  fa 
description  of  his  work  that  he  had  brought  poetry  back  to  natui 
But  this  only  suggests  another  question— what  did  Wordsworth  me^ 
by  Nature  ?  The  generation  to  which  he  spoke  was  one  to  whi< 
the  lesson  '  Return  to  Nature '  was  preached  by  many  voices,  ai 
with  many  shades  of  meaning.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  withoi 
much  exaggeration  that  the  whole  labour  of  that  generation,  speci 
lative  and  practical,  was  an  effort  to  discover  the  true  interpretatic 
of  that  old  maxim  of  the  moralists.  The  boundless  hope  of  the  r 
generation  of  man,  of  the  liberation  of  his  '  nature '  from  the  powe 
that  oppressed  it,  and  prevented  its  manifestation,  which  was  express( 
in  different  ways  by  Eousseau  and  by  the  Encyclopaedist,  found  z 
echo  in  all  civilised  countries.  And  almost  every  youth  who  afte 
wards  showed  anything  of  the  power  of  genius  was  swept  away  1 
the  new  enthusiasm  of  humanity  that  attended  the  first  stages  of  tl 
French  Eevolution. 

Before  them  shone  a  glorious  world. 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright  unfurled 
To  music  suddenly. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

To  such  spirits  the  Revolution  in  its  first  dawn  appeared  to  promi 
the  absolute  liberation  of  man  from  the  yoke  of  custom  and  traditio 
and  to  put  the  highest  social  good  within  his  immediate  gras 
They  felt  as  men  awaking  from  a  charmed  sleep,  and  the  evils  of  tl 
past  were  in  their  eyes  like  the  creations  of  a  troubled  dream,  whic 
the  daylight  must  for  ever  banish.  It  seemed  to  them  for  the  tin 
that  the  hindrances  to  human  happiness  were  merely  external,  and  th\ 
with  the  removal  of  a  few  corrupt  institutions  the  social  ideal  couJ 
be  at  once  realised.  '  Nature '  was  that  sound  kernel,  that  basis  \ 
truth  and  goodness  in  humanity,  which  would  be  reached  at  once  I 
simply  removing  a  few  husks  and  excrescences  which  had  overlai 
and  concealed  it. 

Of  those  who  felt  the  contagion  of  this  enthusiasm  of  hoj 
which  prevailed  in  France  in  the  dawn  of  the  Eevolution,  no  oi 
was  more  deeply  influenced  by  it  than  Wordsworth,  for  it  appeale 
to  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  been  growing  strong  in  hi] 
through  all  his  earlier  education  among  the  Cumberland  hills.  ] 
made  him  conscious  of  himself  and  of  his  vocation.  Wordswortl 
indeed,  was  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  worshipper  of  Rousseau 
Indeed  he  never  was  one  who  learned  much  directly  from  books  ;  h 
reluctance  to  reading  was  at  all  times  great,  and  in  later  years  gre 
into  positive  aversion.  But  he  was  singularly  responsive  to  the  iufli 
ences  of  outward  nature,  and  also,  at  least  dinring  his  youth  and  earl 
manhood,  ho  was  deeply  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  h 


'  Be  quotes  Bousse&u  only  once,  I  think,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bishop  of .Llandal 
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lived.  Ari  lie  paint?  liirnsclf  in  the  •  Pivliidr,'  we  x'c  thiit  the  one 
itrong  power  that  moulded  his  early  lite  was  the  'dear  native 
TegioD ; '  and  he  refers  but  doubtfully  and  coldly  to  any  other  teacher. 
^  I  The  ample,  almost  rustic  freedom  of  the  life  which  he  then  lived 
iti  in  the  tulls  of  Cumberland  took  so  strong  a  hold  upon  him  that  he 
s>,  sew  cared  for  any  other.  He  had  Kousseau's  distaste  for  what 
seemed  to  him  the  luxurious  and  artificLal  life  of  cities. 


The  services  of  artificial  life. 
And  manners  finely  wrou/^ht,  the  delicNite  i*:ice 
Of  colours  lurking,  gleaming,  up  and  down, 
Through  that  state  arras  woven  with  silk  and  gold, 
I  neither  knew  nor  cared  for. 

-^Veiy  high  and  pure  feeling  in  him  was,  as  he  tells  us,  associated 
^tl  the  life  of  shepherds. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  whei'e  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  n'lls, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

The  only  eflFect  of  his  stay  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  seems 
M>  have  been  to  drive  him  back  upon  himself,  and  to  make  him  feel 
\iak  he  *  was  not  for  that  hour,  nor  for  that  place.'  In  the  'Prelude '  his 
idmost  comic  apologies  for  his  neglect  of  the  studies  of  the  University 
are  mingled  with  doubts  whether  it  would  have  been  for  his  advantage 
to  have  attended  to  them.  And  before  the  natiu:al  term  of  college 
life  was  reached  he  had  defied  the  censure  of  his  friends,  and  escaped 
with  a  chosen  companion  for  a  long  walking  toiu:  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  which  supplied  the  subject  for  his  earliest  published 
poem,  the  *  Descriptive  Sketches.'  But  the  joy  of  P'rance,  then  in  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  took  hold  upon  him,  and  he  returned  to  that 
comntry  to  watch  for  more  than  a  year  the  course  of  the  Kevolution — of 
which,  indeed,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  becoming  a  victim  if  he  had 
not  been  recalled  to  England  by  his  Mends.  The  deep  despondency,  and 
almost  despair,  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  events  of  the  fieign 
of  Terror,  and  still  more  by  England's  declaration  of  war  against  the 
French  Bepublic,  are  pictiu-ed  in  his  autobiographical  poem,  and  also 
in  his  account  of  *  The  Solitary,'  in  the  '  PIxcursion.'  Living  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  he  tells  us  how  his  heart  sank  within  him  as  he 
listened  every  evening  to  the  cannon  of  the  English  fleet :  he  even 
confesses  that  he  rejoiced  in  every  defeat  or  disaster  of  the  Englisli 
annieSy  and  that  he  only  became  reconciled  to  the  war  with  France  when 
France  seemed  to  become  a  weapon  of  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  After 
the  French  attack  upon  Switzerland,  however,  his  sympathies  changed, 
and  even  began  to  run  with  vehemence  in  another  direction.  France 
was  now  to  him  the  great  oppressor  of  the  world ;  and  in  some  of  his 
noblest  verse  he  greeted  every  appearance  of  national  resistance  to  the 
eonqneror.     In  the  remarkable  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  against  the 
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Convention  of  Cintra,  he  denounced  that  Convention  as  showing  oi 
the  part  of  the  English  generals  an  utter  disregard  of  the  moral  force 
arrayed  against  Napoleon.  And  in  his  fine  sonnets  '  On  Nationa 
Liberty  ,and  Independence'  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  thes* 
forces  are  everytMng.  'The  power  of  armies  is  a  visible  thing 
formal  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  space,'  and  it  cannot  conque 
the  *  subtle  element,'  the  irrepressible  force  of  national  life,  whicl 
*  rises  like  water.' 

Winds  blow  and  waters  roll, 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  power  and  deity, 
Yet  in  themsehea  are  nothing. 

Wordsworth's  political  changes  have  been  the  subject  of  consider 
able  comment.  And  it  is  true  that  in  the  somewhat  narrow  con 
servatism  of  his  age  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the  young  enthusiast  wh 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Bepublican.  His  later  hostility  to  France  h 
could,  indeed,  justify  by  saying  that  the  same  principles  which  le< 
him  to  sympathise  with  the  French  when  they  were  defending  thei 
liberties,  made  him  turn  against  them  when  they  became  the  enemie 
of  national  liberty  in  other  countries.  Yet  this  alone  will  scarcel; 
carry  us  over  the  gulf  that  separates  the  disciple  of  Bousseau,  wh 
wrote  the  *  Epistle  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff'  and  the  'Descriptiv 
Sketches,'  from  the  panegyrist  of  Laud  and  Charles  the  First,  wh' 
wrote  the  '  Sonnets  on  Ecclesiastical  History.'  The  truth  is,  tha 
Wordsworth's  antagonism  to  the  abstractions  of  revolutionary  theor 
carried  him  ultimately,  as  it  carried  many  at  that  time,  danger 
ously  near  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Besides,  we  must  not  expec 
too  much  of  any  human  life ;  and  the  flow  of  Wordsworth' 
inspiration  began  about  the  year  1816  to  give  place  to  the  in 
evitable  ebb.  The  struggle  was  over,  and  a  repose,  which  wa 
partly  the  repose  of  age,  stole  upon  his  mind.  With  a  few  notabl 
exceptions,  the  products  of  his  genius  after  this  period  are  the  im 
perfect  echoes  of  the  old  music  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '  Sonnets  o 
Ecclesiastical  History,'  they  are  a  kind  of  poetical  exercises,  whic! 
are  rather  a  burden  than  an  addition  to  his  earlier  works.  It  woul' 
be  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  chronological  arrangement  of  th 
poems  that  it  would  separate  this  feebler  '  aftermath '  from  the  fire 
rich  harvest  of  the  muse. 

Leaving  out  of  account  this  tribute  to  human  weakness,  howevei 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  truly  say  that  Wordsworth  was  faith 
ful  to  the  end  to  the  principles  of  his  youth ;  or  that  the  chang 
through  which  he  passed  was  only  the  change  of  a  true  developmeni 
the  change  of  the  acorn  into  the  oak.  What  made  h\m  in  his  yout 
80  strong  a  partisan  of  the  Bevolution  was  his  faith  in  man,  an 
his  indifference  to  all  the  external  differences  of  rank  and  circum 
stance ;  and  he  was  a  believer  to  the  last  in  this  primitive  gospel  c 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  The  apparent  failure  of  the  Frenc' 
Bevolution,  the  gathering  tragedy  of  the  Beign  of  Terror,  came  t 
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r.d-.'od,  not  rnt-roly  jis  a  painful  .-^licn-k  <»f  sur|)ri>r  and  disappoint- 
but  as  a  deadly  blow  at  his  faith  in  ^njod  and  his  hopes  for 
lity.  The  way  in  which  such  a  blow  is  met  is  a  fair  gauge  of 
strength.  To  the  majority  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  time  the 
lointments  of  France  brought  nothing  but  the  feeling  that  they 
sen  the  victims  of  an  iUusion ;  nothing  but  a  lesson  of  sceptical 
ation  and  a  loss  of  faith  in  spiritual  forces.  There  were  others 
their  successors  still  remain — who  were  unable  either  to  give 
ir  passionate  hope  for  humanity  or  to  change  its  form,  and  who 
ed  in  repeating  with  increased  vehemence  the  creed  which  destiny 
sighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  But  in  minds  really 
^e  and  original,  the  disappointment  gave  occasion  neither  to 
r  nor  to  violence,  but  became  a  critical  turning  point  of  thought, 
f  them  to  ask  how  the  belief  in  man  which  they  could 
rxender,  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  failure  of  their  imme- 
ezpectations.  For  such  minds,  the  ideas  of  ^  Nature '  and 
ty* — the  ideas  of  the  Eevolution — did  not  become  unmeaning, 
oeived  a  new  interpretation,  in  which  they  were  purified,  as  by 
am  the  base  alloy  with  which  they  had  been  mingled.  An  idea, 
seed, '  cannot  be  quickened  unless  it  die,'  and  only  those,  who 
keep  the  faith  of  the  fievolution  unquenched  through  its 
tg  fiulure,  were  capable  of  finding  out  the  truth  which  underlay 
jth  and  gave  it  its  power. 

w,  among  the  men  of  genius  who  sought  thus  to  re-interpret  the 
>f  the  time,  the  name  of  Wordsworth  deserves  a  high  place.  If 
itzast  him  with  some  of  the  greatest  poetic  voices  of  his  genera- 
iritli  Shelley  or  Byron,  we  see  that  while  they  on  the  whole 
;  to  the  Revolution,  Wordsworth  belongs  to  the  Reconstruction. 
tonny  discontent  with  self  and  the  world,  which  utters  itself  in 
x>em  of  Byron,  contains  little  that  had  not  Ix^en  expressed  with 
r  force  by  Rousseau,  unless  it  be  that  Rousseau  speaks  the  voice  of 
and  Byron  that  of  disappointment,  if  not  of  despair.  The 
hat  shrill,  but  pure  and  penetrating,  melody  of  Shelley's  song 
to  be  far  removed  from  the  sentimentalism  of  Rousseau ;  but  the 
aI  purport  of  it  after  all  is  the  deification  of  pure  impulse. 
is  there  in  the  *  Prometheus  Unbound,'  the  '  Revolt  of  Islam/ 
lany  other  of  Shelley's  poems  but  the  half-angelic,  half-childish 
Ltion  of  the  doctrine  that  all  evil  is  caused  by  '  tyrants,'  and 
lie  one  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to  is  to  get  rid  of 
lioeman  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  in  its 
3  original  and  creative ;  it  carries  us  into  a  new  intellectual 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  have  not  perished,  but 
18  it  were,  risen  again  in  a  better  form.  Of  course,  this  does 
i  once  settle  the  comparative  value  of  Wordsworth's  poetic 
ements ;  for  the  content  of  poetry  is  nothing  without  the  form. 
m  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  equally  said  that  the  form  is 
without  the  content;  and  in  the  gift  of  creative  insight, 
makes  him  the  poet  of  the  future  rather  than  oi  the  "^^At^ 
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Wordsworth  stands  beyond  every  poet  of  his  day,  except  Goethe. 
And  if  he  is  without  Goethe's  wide  culture  and  sympathy  with 
all  the  elements  of  social  and  intellectual  progress,  he  is,  as  un- 
mistakably as  Goethe  himself,  the  representative  of  new  spiritual 
forces — of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  never  found  poetic 
expression  until  Wordsworth  expressed  them. 

That  this  is  true,  and  that  Wordsworth  is  a  poet  with  whom  the 

principles  of  the  Eevolution  acquire  a  new  and  higher  meaning,  may 

be  seen  more  clearly  by  a  comparison  of  the  leading  ideas  of  his 

poetry  with  those   of  Rousseau.      Rousseau,  like  Wordsworth,  was 

the  prophet  of  Nature,  as  opposed  to  everything  that  is  arbitrary 

and  conventional.      And  this  general  contrast  had  with  him  three 

different   though    closely   related    meanings.       In   the   first   place. 

Rousseau  called  attention  to  certain  harmonies  between  the  outward 

world  and  the  soul  of  man,  which  till  his  time  had  passed  almost 

imobserved.      He  found  outward  Nature  to  be  most  human  in  its 

meaning,  just  where  it  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  most  inhuman. 

Not  the  garden  or  the  meadow,  but  the  '  sounding  catai^ct,  the  tall 

rock,  the  moimtain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood,'  were  his  chosei 

haunts.     He  reconciled  man  to  the  world,  and  taught  him  to  fine 

rest  and  refreshment  for  the  weary  spirit  in  the  wild  freedom  of  Nature 

and  in  presence  of  those  awful  manifestations  of  her  power  which  hac 

hitherto  been  considered  most  alien  and  unfriendly  to  humanity 

And  in  this  way  he  opened  up  sources  of  emotional  experience 

springs  of  poetry  and  imaginative  delight,  which  had  scarcely  beei 

touched  by  any  writer  before  his  time.     Again,  in  the  second  place 

Rousseau  meant  by  a  Tdum  to  Nature,  an  assertion  of  the  suprem( 

importance  of  the  primary  bonds  of  human  affection,  and  in  connec 

tion  therewith,  of  the  dignity  of  the  humblest  forms  of  human  laboui 

and  especially  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life.     A  simple  rusti 

existence,  in  which  the  charities  of  the  family  are  little  disturbed  b; 

the  ambitions  and  rivalries  of  civilisation,  seemed  to  him  to  be  th 

ideal  of  what  is  healthful  for  man,  morally  and  intellectually.   Henc 

his  denunciations  of  luxury,  and  his  fanatical  attack  on  the  arts  an< 

sciences,  as  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  human  life — extravagance 

which  received  a  colour  of  excuse  from  the  fact  that  they  wer 

addressed  to  a  society  in  which  the  weapons  of  civilisation  had  bee: 

often  turned  against  the  first  principles  of  social  morality.     Lastly 

Rousseau  meant  by  a  retwm  to  Nature,  2^  return  by  each  man  upo 

himself,  an  awakening  in  him  of  a  consciousness  of  his  capacitiei 

his  rights,  and  his  duties.     The  individual  man  was  to  him,  nc 

merely  a  part  in  a  great  social  whole,  but  a  whole  in  himself — 

being  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  external  authority,  to  any  authorit 

except  the  raison  commune  which  *  lighteth  every  man  that  comet 

into  the  world.'     In  this  sense  the  teaching  of  Rousseau  was  only 

last  development  of  the    principle  of   the   Reformation — that    n 

authority  can  claim  man's  belief  or  homage,  except  the  God  wh 

speaks  within  him.     Unfortunately  tlie  doctraka  ^^a  iottoxi^^ft^  \ 
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Rousseau  in  such  a  way  as  to  sever  tlio  individual  from  that  general 

social  life  of  humanity,  througli  which  all  spiritual  cultiue  must  come 

to  him;  and  thus  the  vindication  of  freedom  changed,  in  his  hands,  into  a 

declamation  against  civilisation,  and  an  apotheosis  of  the  'noble  savage/ 

Now  it  may  be  shown  that  almost  all  Wordsworth's  most  powerful 

md  characteristic  utterances  grew  out  of  one  or  other  of  these  three 

feaMDs  of  Sousseau — though,  at  the  same  time,  not  one  of  them  is 

imply  echoed,  but  all  are  transformed  in  the  light  of  a  purer,  if  not 

*   greater,  genius.    Wordsworth  is  Rousseau  moralised.  Christianised, 

Xid,  as  it  were,  transfigured  by  the  light  of  imagination.     The  one- 

idedness  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  may  not  be  always  completely 

tasfloended;  but  a  deeper  spiritual  feeling,  and  a  finer  poetic  insight, 

has  done  much  to  discover  the  essential  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Nature 

ind  Freedom,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  baser  elements,  with  which 

Ji  Rousseau  it  was  mingled. 

1.  The  love  of  the  wilder  and  grander  aspects  of  natural  beauty,  of 
nountain  and  woodland  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  the  first 
dement  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  No  one  has  expressed  more  fully 
lie  power  of  wild  nature  to  elevate  and  refresh  the  soul  of  man,  to 
(tir  within  him  new  sympathies,  which  are  deeply  seated,  and,  per- 
Htps,  for  that  very  reason  were  long  hidden  from  the  ordinary  conscious- 
lesSk  His  first  gift  as  a  poet,  the  natural  basis  of  his  genius,  was  an 
otense  organic  sensibility  to  the  immediate  beauties  of  sight  or 
Oiaiid9  which  showed  itself  even  in  his  earliest  years.     'Yes,'  he 

Yes,  I  remember  when  the  changeful  earth 
And  twice  five  summers  on  my  mind  had  stamped 
,  The  features  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
I  held  unconscious  intercoui*sc  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation,  diinking  in  a  pui'e 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters,  colom'ed  by  impending  clouds. — (Vol.  v.  176.) 

While  in  his  boyhood,  he  had  already  noticed  '  the  infinite  variety 
f  natural  appearances  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  poets, 
o  fiu  as  I  was  acquainted  with  them.'  This  natural  sensibility  of 
lis  ifas,  as  it  were,  the  crystallising  centre  round  which  his  poetry 
pew;  but  it  is  seldom  that  in  his  verse  he  is  content  simply  to 
nctore  the  objects  before  him.  His  most  common  method  is  to 
nake  the  immediate  object  the  starting-point  of  a  meditative  thought 
flueh  hovers  between  the  outward  and  the  inward,  and  uses  each  alter- 
latdy  to  interpret  the  other.  His  great  theme,  as  he  tells  us,  is  the 
wadding*  of  the  intellect  of  man  *  to  this  goodly  universe,  in  love 
Uid  holy  passion.'  And  somehow  the  slow  ruminative  movement, 
rith  which  he  seeks  out  the  correspondences  and  harmonies  of  nature 
Mtd  spirit,  does  not  prove  inconsistent  with  the  sensuous  fervour  of 
laatanf.    The  poems  on  ^  Matthew,'  or  the  ^Ode  to  Lycoris,'  show  how 

ratworth  can  make  meditation  musical,  without  any  heightening 
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of  its  natural  tones.  Perhaps,  however,  his  greatest  successes,  the 
in  which  he  reaches  the  height  of  absolute  vision,  are  to  be  found 
certain  passages  in  which,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  breaks  down  the  wj 
between  outward  and  inward,  so  that '  finding '  and  '  creating '  see 
to  be  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  One  familiar  instant 
of  those  sudden  and  certain  intuitions  by  which  Wordsworth  not  seldo; 
dissipates  the  veil  of  sense,  and  brings  us  into  unity  with  nature,  mi 
be  given — the  passage  about  the  boy  on  Windermere,  who 

Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls 

That  they  might  answer  him  ;  and  they  would  shout 

Across  the  watery  vale  and  shout  again 

Besponsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  peals 

And  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoas  loud 

Eedoubled  and  redoubled  ;   concourse  wild 

Of  jocund  din.     And  w^ben  tbei-e  came  a  pause 

Of  silence,  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill, 

Then  sometimes  in  that  silence,  while  he  himg 

Loitering,  a  genfle  shock  of  mild  surprise 

Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 

Of  mouivtain  torrents ;  or  the  visible  scene 

Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind. 

With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks. 

Its  woods,  and  thut  uncertain  heaven  received 

Into  the  bosoin  of  the  steady  lake. 

Such  passages — and  many  more  remarkable  might  be  quoted — cann 
be  read  without  a  *  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise  '  at  the  coinciden 
or  correspondence  of  inward  and  outward,  as  at  the  sudden  appea 
ance  of  a  friend's  face  under  a  strange  disguise.  By  such  electi 
strokes,  even  more  than  by  the  direct  expression  of  his  poetic  cree 
though  that  also  is  not  wanting,  Wordsworth  makes  us  feel  that  it 
one  spirit  that  speaks  in  man  and  nature,  and  that,  therefore,  tl 
poet's  vision  is  no  mere  playing  with  metaphors,  but  a  real  discove 
of  '  a  presence  far  more  deeply  interfused.'  The  poet,  with  tremblii 
and  watchful  sensibility,  seems  to  stand  between  the  worlds,  ai 
catches  the  faintest  sounds  of  recognition  that  are  carried  from  tl 
one  to  the  other. 

Hark  !  it  is  the  mountain  echo. 
Solitary,  clear,  profound, 
Answering  to  tlie  shouting  cuckoo. 
Giving  to  her  sound  for  soimd. 
Such  rebounds  the  inward  ear 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar — 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear, 
For  of  God,  of  God  they  are. 

Again,  if  for  Wordsworth  there  is  no  absolute  division  betwe< 
man  and  the  material  world ;  if  for  him  '  sun,  moon,  and  stars  t 
struggle  in  the  toils  of  mortal  sympathy,'  it  was  to  be  expected  th 
his  eye  would  be  keen  to  detect  the  links  of  unity,  the  correspondence 
that  coDDect  man  more  directly  witli  a\\  \i\Yug  cte?A.\3kX^?»,    IV^^  ^^ 
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ho  c-olaiidiiio,  the  broom  ami  tlic  lliorru  arc  fur  r;ini  living'  Irionds 
ompanions.  To  him  ^  the  meauest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
;ht8  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,'  thougli  cliaract^risti- 
be speaks  almost  exclusively  of  the  wild  flowers,  and  he  has  little 
r about  the  cultured  beauties  of  the  garden.  And  the  same  spirit 
8  him  keen  to  detect  and  express  the  secret  bonds  of  sympathy 
{TOW  up  between  man  and  the  animals  that  stand  nearest  to  him, 
ially  the  dog  and  the  horse.  The  mystic  chann  of  the  '  White 
a  Bylstone'  Jies  in  the  way  in  which  the  doe,  without  trans- 
ng  the  bounds  of  its  natural  life,  is  yet  lifted  up  into  the  sphere 
nan  sorrow  and  human  sympathy.  In  '  Peter  Bell '  Wordsworth 
tries — with  partial  success — to  change  the  current  of  ordinary 
itions  by  making  the  ass  the  means  of  awaking  the  voice  of 
litf  in  the  man. 

This  tendency  of  Wordsworth  to  '  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the 
lowever,  leads  us  to  notice  the  second  point  of  connection 
en  his  ideas  and  those  of  fiousseau.  Kousseau's  vindication  of 
gnity  of  the  life  of  peasants,  as  containing  in  it  the  opportunity, 
en  the  best  opportunity,  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  higher  powers  of 
1  nature,  found  an  instant  sympathetic  echo  in  the  breast  of  the 
f  the  lakes.  And  there  was  something  even  in  tl)e  one-sided 
of  *  luxury,'  characteristic  of  Bousseau,  which  was  not  alto- 
'  repugnant  to  Wordsworth.  Beared  among  a  race  of  simple, 
1  not  untrained  or  ignorant,  rustics  of  strong  self-respecting 
ter,  Words^vorth  cared  little  for  any  but  those  primary 
lal  interests  of  human  life,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  fully 
d  in  his  native  hills  as  anywhere.  The  doctrine  that  the  worth 
d'b  life  is  not  to  be  measured  by  diiferences  of  culture  any 
iian  by  differences  of  rank  or  wealth,  was  to  him  an  easily  learnt 
In  fact,  he  tells  us  that  in  this  respect  the  principles  of  the 
ition  seemed  to  him  almost  axiomatic. 

If  at  the  first  great  outbreak  I  rejoiced 
Less  than  might  well  befit  my  youth,  the  cause 
In  part  lay  here,  that  unto  me  the  events 
Seemed  nothing  out  of  natiu'e's  cei-tain  course — 
A  gift  that  was  come  I'ather  late  than  soon. 

1  Wordsworth's  mind  the  doctrine  was  deprived  of  the  baser 
ienta  of  fanatical  bitterness  and  envy,  which  so  often  tainted 
lertion  of  the  essential  equality  of  men  in  Bousseau  and  his 
srs.  Wordsworth  had  too  genuine  a  belief  in  the  sup<*ri- 
)f  a  life  of  simple  cares  and  pleasures  to  feel  any  such  bit- 
1;  he  was  tempted  rather  to  pity  than  to  envy  those  who 
ed  from  his  ideal  of  'plain  living  and  high  thinking.'  The 
ig  spirit  of  the  Bevolution,  therefore,  apjiears  in  him  in  a 
d  form,  as  a  belief  that  '  God  Iiath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
dd  to  confotmd  the  mighty.'  Yet,  aft<;r  all,  the  one-sidedneMs 
xevolationary  spirit  has  not  quite  disappeared  in  WordHworth : 
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it  shows  itself  in  the  set  bent  of  his  mind  to  exalt  that  which  th 
world  has  generally  despised  or  neglected.  When  he  declared  in  on 
of  his  earliest  poems  that 

He  who  feels  contempt  for  any  living  thing, 
Hath  faculties  which  he  hath  never  used, 

he  was  expressing  a  thought  which  is  never  far  from  his  mind,  an< 
which  firequently  shows  itself  in  his  selection  of  subjects.  The  worL 
of  polite  literature  was  scandalised  in  his  own  day — ^and  it  can  scarce! 
be  said  to  have  ceased  yet  to  be  scandalised — ^by  his  choice  of  pedlar 
and  waggoners,  peasants  and  beggars,  for  the  heroes  and  protagonist 
of  his  verse ;  but  to  Wordsworth  such  a  choice  was  almost  inevitable 
As  Mr.  Morley  says  that  Bousseau  would  not  have  been  Roussea 
*ifhe  had  felt  it  shameful  or  derogatory'  to  marry  a  kitchen  wench 
80  we  may  fairly  assert  that  Wordsworth  would  not  have  bee 
Wordsworth,  if  he  had  not  thought  a  leech-gatherer  a  better  hei 
than  a  king.  His  constant  tendency  to  assert  the  sanctity,  tb 
essential  nobility  and  poetic  beauty  of  modes  of  life,  feeling 
and  interests,  to  which  superficial  associations — and  sometimes  eve 
associations  that  are  not  quite  superficial — of  degradation  and  meai: 
ness  are  usually  attached,  is  seen  in  poems  like  ^  Peter  Bell,'  '  Tt 
Idiot  Boy,'  *Gk)ody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill,'  &c.  Even  one  who  i 
a  most  orthodox  believer  in  the  Wordsworthian  creed,  and  wi 
has  tried  to  follow  it  in  purging  his  mind  of  all  artificial  association 
may  feel  his  faith  falter  at  some  of  these  performances.  Yet  we  nee 
not  suppose  that  they  were  the  result  of  any  conscious  determinatio 
in  Wordsworth  to  write  up  to  a  particular  theory.  He  tells  us,  indee< 
in  one  of  his  prefisices,  that  '  humble  and  rustic  life  was  general! 
chosen '  for  the  subject  of  his  verse,  *  because  in  that  condition  tt 
essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they  ca 
attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer  an 
more  emphatic  language;  because  in  that  condition  of  life  oi 
elementaiy  feelings  exist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and  cons< 
quently  may  be  more  accurately  contemplated  and  more  forcibl 
communicated ;  because  the  manners  of  ruial  life  germinate  from  thos 
elementary  feelings,  and  firom  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occi 
pations  are  more  easily  comprehended  and  more  durable ;  and,  lastlj 
because  in  that  condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  wit 
the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  nature.' ^  But  this  theory  cam 
afterwards  as  the  vindication  of  a  practice,  which  had  flowed  in  the  firs 
instance  from  the  natural  tendencies  of  his  mind.  We  may  regre 
the  exaggeration,  the  human  ^  too  much,'  which,  in  cases  like  thos 
above  mentioned,  repels  many  from  Wordsworth,  or  prevents  thei 
from  duly  estimating  his  genius ;  but  it  must  be  clear  to  every  carefi 
reader  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  this  element  from  h 
poems  without  taking  away  at  the  same  time  that  which  gives  thee 
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tbtir  charactori.-tic    powri*.     A   toi.e    «>f    S(*iitini«iit    which    is   half- 
democratic   and   hali-ChristiaD,   and   which   will   not   tolerate   any 
moDopolies  of  good,  is  present  in  all  bis  greater  poems,  and,  indeed 
itbr^B  from  his  lips  almost  unconsciously  at  every  turn.     For  him,  \ 
poetry,  wisdom,  heroism,  are  the  common  property  of  mankind  :  all  the  : 
deeper  experiences  of  life  are  those  that  belong  to  everyone ;  and  even  ; 
'pl^are  is  spread  through  the  earth  in  stray  gifts,  to  be  claimed  by  « 
whoever  shall  find.'*     In  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  education 
Wonbworth  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Kousseau's  attack  upon  art  and 
Kienoe,  so  firmly  is  he  convinced  that  the  ^  substantial  things '  are 
within  the  reach  of  everyone,  and  tliat  all  we  get  by  wider  culture 
Nuoely  compensates  for  that  unsettling  of  the  natural  balance  of  mind 
which  culture  often  brings  with  it.     Even  his  icsthetic  theory,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  that  the  poetry  is  only  a  selection  of  the 
'language  of  real  life,'  and  is  inferior  to  that  language  at  its  best,  springs 
fiom  the  same  root.     He  is  so  determined  to  correct  the  error  of  those 

Who,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  forth 
Extrinsic  diffei'ences,  the  outward  marks 
Whereby  society  has  parted  man 
From  man,  7ieglect  the  universal  heart, 

timt  he  will  scarcely  admit  the  existence  of  any  differences  which 
affect  the  spiritual  life  at  all,  if  it  be  not  a  difference  in  favour  of 
those  who  lead  the  simplest  life.  Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  criticism  upon 
Wordsworth,  has  spoken  of  his  *  spiritual  frugality '  in  making  the 
most  of  every  simple  occasion,  and  refraining  from  any  waste  of  the 
flouxces  of  emotion  ;  but  the  secret  of  this  frugality  is  Wordsworth's 
"belief  that  there  is  little  difference  between  small  and  great  occa- 
sionfl,  and  that,  if  we  cannot  find  the  greatest  meanings  in  the  most 
fiLTnilinr  experiences,  we  will  find  them  nowhere. 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold — 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers ; 

The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 

Suffices  me — her  tears  and  mirth, 

Her  humblest  mii*th  and  te:irs. 

These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 

To  stir,  to  soothe,  to  elevate, 

Wliat  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 

May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find, 

May  find,  or  there  ci-eate  1 

3.  The  deepest  source  of  this  love  of  simple  things  is  that&ith  in 
man,  in  each  man,  and  all  men,  which  was  also  the  animating  prin- 
ciple of  Bousseau.  But  even  Eousseau  was  not  a  pure  individu- 
alist, but  based  the  greatness  of  the  individual  on  the  fact  that  the 
raison  commune  speaks  within  him,  and  that  he  can  be  made  into 
an  organ  of  the  volonU  gencrale.  And  Wordsworth,  who  had,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  a  much  deeper  apprehension  of  tliis  truth,  tells  us  in 
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the  *  Prelude'  that  he  found  the  explanation  of  the  immediate  failu 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  fact  that  the  Revolutionists  forgot  t 
unity  of  humanity  and  the  continuity  of  its  development.  In  the  fii 
enthusiasm  of  his  youthful  Republicanism,  he  had  hoped  to  see 

The  man  to  come  parted  as  by  a  giilf 
From  him  who  had  been. 

But  his  disappointment  taught  him  to 

Trust  the  elevation  which  had  made  him  one 
With  the  great  family  that  still  survives 
To  illuminate  the  abyss  of  ages  past, 
Sage,  warrior,  prophet,  hero. 

And  to  believe  that  there  is 

One  great  society  alone  on  earth. 
The  noble  Uving  and  the  noble  dead. 

And  the  effect  of  this  belief  in  what  Comte  would  have  called  t] 
solidarity  of  man,  was  shown  in  Wordsworth's  intense  sympathy  wi 
the  "Mhtionol  struggles  of  Spain  and  Germany  against  Napolec 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  have  to  admit  that  this  idea  did  not  carry  hi 
very  far.  He  apprehended  it,  but  it  did  not  possess  him  as  he  tv 
possessed  by  the  ideas  we  have  already  mentioned.  He  is  not  tl 
poet  of  the  unity  and  the  progress  of  humanity ;  perhaps  the  po 
whom  that  idea  shall  inspire  has  yet  to  arise.  What  Wordsworth,  lil 
Rousseau,  loves  to  speak  of  is  rather  the  power  and  dignity  of  tl 
individual  man,  and  how  he  can  attain  to  ^  freedom  in  himself'  und 
all  circumstances.  The  *  Prelude,'  in  which  Wordsworth  gives  s 
account  of  his  own  spiritual  development,  is  one  of  the  numero 
echoes  of  the  '  Confessions '  of  Rousseau ;  but  it  is  an  echo  in  whi< 
the  morbid  and  unhealthy  self-analysis  of  the  *  Confessions '  has  all  bi 
disappeared,  and  in  which  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  claimed  ( 
grounds  which  are  all  but  independent  of  the  mere  individual.  Word 
worth  seeks  to  exhibit  to  us,  not  so  much  his  own  personal  career,  ; 
the  way  in  which,  amid  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  a  human  so 
might  find  peace  and  inward  freedom.  He  rejects  any  claim  to  e: 
ceptional  privilege,  and  takes  his  stand  upon  the  rights  of  simp 
humanity. 

There's  not  a  man 
That  lives,  who  hath  not  known  his  godlike  hours 
And  feels  not  what  an  empire  we  inherit. 
As  natural  beings  in  the  strength  of  nature  ! 

He  bids  us  find  a  confirmation  of  our  spiritual  destiny  even  in  tl 
childish  appetite  for  wonder. 

Oar  childhood  sits. 
Our  simple  childhood  sits  upon  a  throne. 
That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  elements. 

And  the  highest  effect  of  natural  grandeur  of  the  glories  of  the  Alp 
Ar  bim,  is  that  it  makes  us  conscious  t\iat 
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Oar  destinyy  our  being's  heart  and  home, 
Ib  with  infinitade,  and  only  there ; 
With  hope  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die, 
Effiyrty  and  expectation,  and  desire. 
And  something  ever  more  about  to  be  1 

Lastly,  out  of  this  sense  of  the  spiritual  greatness,  the  ^  godhead ' 
of  human  nature,  springs  what  we  might  call,  in  philosophical  terms, 
the  optimism  of  Wordsworth — his  assertion  that  good  is  stronger  than 
evil,  and  even  that  the  latter  is  but  a  means  of  the  development  of 
the  former.  '  The  godhead  which  is  ours,'  he  says,  ^  can  never  utterly 
be  shamed  or  stilled,'  and 

The  immortal  spirit,  with  godlike  power. 
Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest  sleep 
That  time  can  lay  upon  her. 

Wordsworth's  optimism,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  no  fear  of  « 
sorrow  or  of  evil.  He  can  stand  in  the  shadow  of  death  and  pain, 
rain  and  fedlure,  with  a  sympathy  that  is  almost  painful  in  its 
quiet  intensity ;  yet  the  sense  ^of  something  fieur  more  deeply  inter- 
fused '  which  makes  ^  our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being  of 
the  eternal  silence;'  the  faith  in  the  omnipotence  ^  of  love  and 
man's  unconquerable  mind,'  is  never  destroyed  or  even  weakened  in 
him.  The  contemplation  of  evil  and  pain  always  ends  with  him,  by 
an  inevitable  recoil,  in  an  inspired  expression  of  his  faith  in  the 
good  which  transmutes  and  transfigures  it,  as  clouds  are  changed 
into  manifestations  of  the  sunlight  they  strive  to  hide.  It  is  this 
spiritual  recoil  against  the  pressure  of  evil  that  draws  from  Words- 
worth some  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  notes  which  his  music  ever 
reached,^  notes  in  which  the  minor  tones  of  sorrow  are  made  the 
means  of  expressing  a  deeper  joy : — 

Sighing,  I  turned  away ;  but  ere 
Night  fell  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear, 
Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near-^ 

A  ritual  hymn. 
Chanted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 

By  Seraphim. 

Edwabd  Caikd, 


<  C£.  V.  138,  216;  vi.  37,  118,  &c. 
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English  Liberals  and  Continental  Liberals. 

WITH  February  the  contest  between  the  Liberal  Opposition  and 
the  Conservative  Government  enters  upon  a  new  stage.  This 
week  the  country  will  see  in  what  attitude  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
his  colleagues  are  prepared  to  confront  the  fact,  which  the  Becess 
must  have  brought  home  to  them,  that  national  feeling  is  reverting 
emphatically  to  Liberalism.  Readers  of '  Fraser  '  know  very  well  ii 
what  condition  the  five  months'  battle  of  parties  has  left  respectivelj 
the  Liberal  and  Conservative  causes.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  ui 
to  repeat  the  tale  of  the  momentous  issues  which  are  now  bein^ 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  public  opinion.  But  English  Liberalism 
as  represented  by  this  Magazine,  rests  upon  truths  of  wider  applicatioi 
than  to  election  contests  in  the  British  Isles.  We  take  advantage  o 
the  pause  before  the  curtain  rises  on  a  &esh  scene  in  the  campaign  U 
show  the  bearing  of  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  in- 
culcate during  the  past  eight  months,  on  the  relations  between  Englisl 
and  foreign  Liberals,  and  on  the  party  controversies  of  the  Emropeai 
Continent.  Great  Britain  during  the  last  two  years  has  intervened  mor< 
directly  in  the  affairs  of  Continental  Eiurope  than  at  any  period  sinci 
the  Crimean  War.  Negotiations  with  foreign  governments,  anc 
questionings  on  the  probability  of  this  or  that  diplomatic  arrangement 
have  elbowed  domestic  legislation  out  of  Parliament,  and  evei 
domestic  news  out  of  the  journals.  Every  Englishman  has  felt  a^ 
much  bound  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  connection  of  foreign  sovereigni 
and  statesmen  with  the  affairs  of  these  islands  as  the  coffee-hous< 
politician  immortalised  by  Addison  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Yel 
seldom  has  less  of  that  kind  of  personal  interest  been  shown  in  th( 
internal  politics  themselves  of  Continental  Europe,  and  the  views  anc 
tendencies  of  its  several  peoples,  which  arises  from,  and  is  marked  by 
open  sympathy  between  the  corresponding  political  parties  at  houn 
and  abroad.  English  Liberals,  who  at  other  times  have  studied  th< 
course  of  Continental  political  feeling  with  the  most  anxious  vigilance 
may  probably  have  seemed  to  foreign  Liberals  passive  and  neutral 
in  respect  of  recent  European  conflicts  of  party  passions.  They  have 
certainly  exhibited  singular  unconcern  while  the  foreign  represen 
tatives  of  progress  have  been  panegyrising  a  British  policy  actively 
selfish  and  intellectually  suspicious. 

It  is  easier  to  comprehend  why  Liberal  Continental  opinion  shoiilc 
have  favoured  a  very  illiberal  British  policy  than  why  English  Liberal! 
should  not  have  exerted  themselves  to  dissipate  the  foreign  miscon 
ception  as  well  of  Liberal  indifference  as  of  Conservative  publi( 
spirit.  That  Europe  generally  should  experience  satisfaction  ai 
a  momentary  return  of  Great  Britain  to  her  Pitt  and  Castlereagl 
habits  of  intervention  in  its  affairs  was  natural  enough.  The  Con- 
tinent  retains  its  faith  in  the  doctrines  ot  t\ie  \>2Aa.xkGfe  ol  ^^^x^  ^t\ 
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is  jealous  of  Russian  predominance.     But  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  time  disincline  individual  Powers  from  braving  Russia  singly. 
France  would  vehemently  object  to  an  absorption  in  Russia  of  the 
European  dominions  of  the   Porte.     She   could  not,  nevertheless, 
abandon  her  own  private  schemes  of  foreign  pob'cy  to  embark  on  a 
j'  /      cra»de  against  a  possible  ally  in  a  future  war  with  Germany.     Ger- 
many has  less  pleasure  even  than  France  in  anticipating  a  European 
aggxaodisement  of  Russia ;  still  Germany,  for  reasons  the  same  as  those 
irhich  guide  French  councils,  was  equally  anxious  that  the  work  of 
triznming  the  balance  of  Continental  power  should  not  be  cast  upon 
ber.   Austria  felt  only  sufficiently  strong  to  share  the  spoils  when  the 
common  enemy  should  have  been  defeated.   Italy  entertained  a  similar 
Wev,  (hough  her  hopes,  unlike  those  of  Austria,  were  not  in  fact  grati- 
ixA.    Thus  all  the  great  European  Powers,  with  one  necessary  excep- 
f       tion,  were  well  content  that  England  should  bell  the  cat.     She  was 
applauded  on  every  side  for  doing  other  people's  business.    In  addition 
U>  the  contentment  Europe  felt  at  being  relieved  from  a  troublesome 
task,  there  was  the  same  sort  of  pleasant  excitement  which  seizes  upon 
a  pa^  of  schoolboys  when  they  are  joined  on  an  excursion  by  the 
capitaliBt  of  their  class.    A  traditionary  belief  pervades  the  European 
mind  that. English  treasure  owes  toll  to  Continental  feuds.     Eiurope 
is  indignant  at  being  robbed  of  its  due  by  English  abstinence  from 
its  controversies.     Lord  Beaconsfield  fulfilled  a  popular  European 
theory  of  English  obligations  by  indicating  readiness  to  resume  pay- 
ment of  this  tribute. 

The  Cyprus  Convention  damped  for  an  instant  the  enthusiasm  for 
British  magnanimity.  It  appeared  that,  after  all,  Great  Britain  was 
not  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  balance  of  power  for  nothing. 
Tlie  Continent  recognised  in  the  facts  the  Conservative  principle  of 
payment  for  British  disinterestedness  by  an  island  or  a  cape  before 
Lord  Salisbury  cynically  turned  the  practice  into  a  maxim  of  patriotic 
duty.  But  the  vexation  at  the  discovery  that  English  Conservatives 
had  not  grown  suddenly  generous  wore  off:  if  British  intervention  were 
a  good  in  itself,  its  continuance  may  have  seemed  to  the  Continental 
mind  to  be  secured  by  British  selfishness.  France  made  amends  for 
the  first  disappointment  by  sarcasms.  Italy,  however  aggrieved  at 
another  State  sharing  in  territorial  spoils  while  she  had  nothing 
thrown  to  her,  was  yet  gratified  at  the  acknowledgment  of  a  doctrine 
peculiarly  after  her  own  heart.  From  Austria  and  Germany  the 
fullest  acquiescence  went  out  to  meet  and  even  anticipate  the  act. 
It  was  an  earnest  for  the  cession  to  the  former  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. It  pledged  England  to  settle  the  Turkish  question  in  an 
anti-Russian  sense.  To  the  German  Chancellor  it  was  more  agreeable 
than  to  the  German  nation.  But  the  German  nation  indorses  be- 
forehand whatever  policy  its  illustrious  Minister  chooses  to  adopt. 
A  transaction  like  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  would  be  specially 
acceptable  to  a  mind  like  his.  He  could  point  to  it  as  one  proof 
more  that  selfishness  is  the  key  to  national  politics.  At  an  earlier 
stage  it  is  understood  that  be  fevoured  a  Britisli  occvipalioxi  oi 
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Egypt.  Such  a  stroke  of  rapacious  policy  would  have  embitters 
irredeemably  the  relations  of  France  and  England.  That  wonL 
hardly  have  been  a  strong  motive  in  the  Chancellor's  judgmeo 
against  advising  the  attempt. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  acquiescence  c 
Europe  in  the  renewal  of  the  former  system  of  British  interventior 
What  Liberal  Europe  fails  to  perceive  at  present,  but  what  it  wD 
perceive  hereafter,  is  that  English  Liberals,  in  charging  a  foreip 
policy  based  on  imaginary  British  interests  with  treason  to  thoa 
interests,  are  proclaiming  no  principle  of  English  alienation  froz: 
European  affairs.  The  Liberal  party  does  not  set  its  fisice  against  al 
intervention.  The  Liberal  protest  is  directed  against  intervention  1> 
England  alone,  and  for  British  interests  alone.  English  Liberals  jdesir 
nothing  for  England  in  Europe ;  but  they  desire  much  for  Europe 
English  Conservatives  exult  when  Great  Britain  is  made  to  thrua 
herself  into  doubtful  acceptance  as  a  great  European  Power.  Englisl 
Liberals  wish  Great  Britain  to  occupy  a  position  at  once  in  Europe  an( 
not  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  in  the  Liberal  opinion  is  bound  in  he 
own  interest  to  watch  the  course  of  European  affairs  and  to  hoL 
definite  views  upon  the  tendencies  they  display.  She  is  not  bouni 
to  do  the  work  of  Europe,  when  Europe  does  not  care  to  do  its  owi 
work.  Above  all,  when  she  co-operates  with  Europe  for  the  ac 
complishment  of  European  objects  she  owes  a  duty  to  herself  to  mak 
siure  first  that  she  will  not  be  inveigled  into  applying  abroad  prin 
ciples  she  would  repudiate  at  home. 

English  Conservatives  in  treating  of  questions  of  foreign  polic 
almost  cease  to  be  Englishmen.  They  are  like  respectable  matron 
who,  in  the  old  days  of  Homburg  and  Baden  Baden,  would,  b 
attendance  in  the  gambling  rooms,  and  their  presence  at  the  oper 
on  Sunday,  be  countenancing  practices  which  at  home  would  hav 
appeared  to  them  sheer  destruction  to  the  soul.  English  Liberal 
cannot  cease  to  be  English  Liberals,  however  remote  from  Englan 
the  matters  under  consideration.  Conservatives,  like  Liberals,  bein 
Englishmen,  have  never  been  averse  from  denouncing  Englis 
Governments  which  have  misgoverned,  or  been  incapable  of  govern 
ing  at  all.  Unlike  Liberals,  they  hold  that  foreign  Govemmenti 
however  tyrannical  or  incompetent,  are  entitled  to  English  sympathy 
They  make  exception  only  of  the  foreign  Government, — Russia  no^ 
as  it  was  France  formerly — which  happens  to  be  for  the  moraen 
their  pet  aversion.  When  in  a  lucid  interval  the  Conservativ 
Cabinet  instructed  I^ord  Salisbury  to  join  the  European  Conclave  a 
Constantinople  in  insisting  upon  Ottoman  reform,  the  Conservativ 
rank  and  file  were  dismayed,  and  Liberals  applauded.  When  th 
Turk  refused  to  mend  his  ways,  Liberals,  though  they  have  no  cans 
to  love  the  oppressors  of  Poland,  and  do  not  love  them,  were,  becaus 
they  were  Liberals,  precluded  from  denying  the  right  of  Russia  t 
interpose  between  Ottoman  barbarism  and  the  Christian  rayahf 
Liberals,  being  Englishmen,  would  have  been  as  resolute  as  Lor 
BeacoDsSeld  that  Russia  should  not  aimex  CoxL^\;ac^\\Tio^<&*   ^v^x.  ^ 
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Lil>erals  thov  would  have  intervened,  iiot  as  httwecn  the  Porte,  whirli 
desen'ed  do  protection,  and  its  enemy,  but  as  between  Ivussian  ambi- 
tion and  the  rights  of  Europe.     The  rights  of  Europe,  or  rather  of 
ibe  civilised  world,  would  have  been  prejudiced  in  Liberal  eyes  by  the 
Busian  mastery  of  Constantinople.      An  English  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, before  such  a  crisis  could  have  impended,  would  have  raised  a 
European  barrier  between  the  Russian  army  of  the  Balkans  and  the 
Bosphoms.     English  Conservatives,  forgetting,  or  even  mocking,  at 
En^h  principles  of  fair-dealing  at  home,  thought  it  fair  to  secure  a 
pri?ate  advantage  from  a  State  which  they  loudly  proclaimed  the  ward 
of  Cheat  Britain  in  particular  and  of  Europe  at  large.    English  Liberals^ 
iKscaoaethey  are  Liberals,  could  not  have  persuaded  themselves  to  such 
ttinsolent  use  of  British  power.  Much  less  could  they  have  bought,  as  it 
*^  the  bodies  and  souls  of  a  people  from  its  peculating  riders.     Eng- 
Itth  Gonservatives  deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  Englishmen  to  cut  and 
Cttve  provinces  and  populations,  with  regard  not  to  their  advantage, 
bat  in  deference  to  their  own  fears.     English  Liberals,  as  Liberals, 
Would  at  Berlin  have  felt  it  their  first  and  supreme  duty  to  consider 
what  demarcations  and  boundaries  would   offer  to  Bulgarians   the 
ftireat  chance  of  national  development.     English  Conservatives  have 
been  lejoidng  over  the  cession  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austria 
as  bronda  plucked  from  the  fire  of  Slav  independence.     In  Conserva- 
tive eyes  Austria  has  still  the  tradition  attaching   to   her  of  an 
oppreasor  of  nationalities.     That  with  them  is,  if  a  demerit,  yet  one 
proceeding  from  political  propensities  which  they  esteem  very  useful 
to  European  order.     English  Liberals  respect  the  progress  of  Consti- 
tutional liberty  in  the  Austrian  Empire.     They  believe  that  Bosnia 
and  Hens^ovina  under  the  Austrian  sceptre  have  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  prosperity   and   promotion   to   free  institutions.     But   as 
Liberala  tiey  cannot  approve  of  the  overriding  of  the  will  of  a 
population  from  motives  which,  though  their  results  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  welfare,  have  nothing  necessarily  to 
do  with  it.     In  time  foreign  Liberals  may  leaiii  to  weigh  against  the 
conscientious  fetters  which   hinder  English  Liberals  from  favouring 
particular  European  combinations,  and  from  assenting  to  pariicidar 
European  acts  of  their  Conservative  Government,  the  contemptuousness 
of  English  Conservatives  in  foreign  policy  for  the  restraints  of  English 
prejudices  in  &vour  of  liberty  and   generosity.     When   they  have 
struck  the  balance,  they  will,  we  believe,  be  disposed  to  reconsider 
the  grounds  on  which  they  have  extolled  the  vigour  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  foreign  policy,  and  lamented  that  INIr.  Gladstone  reserves  his 
courage  and  high  spirit  for  domestic  legislation. 

English  Conservatives  claim  to  have  a  settled  foreign  policy,  and 
accuse  English  Liberals  of  having  none.  Foreign  Liberals,  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy  on  the  Eastern  Question,  appeared  to  have 
been  almost  beguiled  into  accepting  the  claim,  and  believing  the 
accusation.  English  Conservatives  hold  to  the  odd  jumble  of 
covetousness  and  timorousness  which  they  brandish  about  the  headfi 
oS  hheir  opponeots  as  traditions  and  ideas.     liOrd  Salisbury  \ft  \)aev' 

JISx  tf»  (mfm  aan.  n,  s.)  ^ 
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representative,  with  his  talk  about  British  interests,  his  allegation 
of  the  obligation  upon  Great  Britain  to  be  a  great  Enropeai 
Power,  and  his  vaunts  of  British  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe 
Their  consciences  are  curiously  elastic  in  interpreting  the  legitinuur 
of  special  means  for  the  continuation  of  their  traditions  and  th< 
realisation  of  their  ideas.  English  Liberals  are  compelled  by  thei 
principles  to  be  as  punctilious  in  their  choice  of  means  as  of  ends 
They  are  unable  to  reject  the  claims  of  a  population  to  freedoin 
because  another  population,  or  other  populations,  are  only  anxious  t 
interpose  a  rampart  between  themselves  and  a  common  enemy.  Ther 
is  a  taking  simplicity  in  the  concoction  of  a  common  foreign  polic; 
between  an  English  Conservative  Government  and  Continental  Govern 
ments  when  all  alike  are  agreed  on  being  panic-struck  by  real  c 
alleged  Kussian  aspirations.  Far  from  having  to  confix)nt  oppositio 
from  Continental  Liberals,  Conservative  diplomatists,  British  an 
foreign,  met  till  lately  with  nothing  but  approbation  from  Advance 
French  Sadicals  and  German  Liberals.  At  last  Frenchmen  an 
Germans  are  beginning  to  remark  how  the  edifice,  based  on  selfishne 
and  contempt  of  equity  and  the  rights  of  peoples,  is  already  tumblin 
about  the  ears  of  Europe.  In  time  they  may  be  prepared  to  d 
justice  to  the  English  Liberalism  which  they  censured  for  protestin 
against  any  policy  which  sacrificed  the  rights  of  one  country  to  tl 
fears  or  jealousies  of  another. 

English  Liberals  have  borne  as  best  they  might  Continent 
criticisms  on  their  inability  to  admire  in  foreign  policy  activit 
divorced  from  equity.  They  must  also  endure  to  be  taxed  wit 
political  lukewarmness  for  the  reserve  in  the  sympathy  they  exten 
to  tiie  domestic  policy  of  Continental  Liberals.  An  English  Conserve 
tive  may  make  a  hero  of  a  saviour  of  society,  and  grow  enthusiast] 
over  tyrannical  excesses,  which  he  terms  acts  of  vigour.  An  Englis 
Liberal  is  obliged  by  his  faith  to  test  programmes  of  Continents 
policy  as  he  tests  programmes  of  British  policy.  Where  they  do  nc 
conform  to  the  standard  of  measured  British  liberty,  he  may  excu» 
he  cannot  admire.  Continental  Liberals  are  apt  to  discover  somethin 
insular  in  his  praise  and  in  his  blame.  If  they  consider  the  genen 
tenor  of  English  Liberal  opinion  on  foreign  politics,  they  will  perceiv 
that  its  praise  and  blame  may  be  trusted  to  be  on  the  whole  on  th 
side  of  progress  and  liberty. 

Continental  Liberalism  has  for  the  time  been  discredited  b 
extravagances  committed  in  its  name,  though  with  them  it  has  n 
natural  connection.  Still  everywhere  throughout  Europe  there  ma 
be  discerned  in  operation  principles  of  progress  with  which  Englis 
Liberals  sympathise,  and  principles  of  reaction  which  attract  Englis 
Conservatives.  First  and  foremost,  French  politics  have  a  clait 
upon  the  anxious  attention  of  Englishmen,  whatever  their  part 
badges.  The  old  hereditary  enmity  of  France  and  Great  Britain  seem 
to  be  altogether  obsolete.  Within  the  memory  of  the  existing  gene 
ration,  even  since  the  Crimean  War  and  its  eutenate  ccyrdiaie^  Ftaiic 
and  England  looked  at  one  another  across Wie  C\i^xi\i^\^^  V^^c^Xsvi 
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dogii    They  might  be  chained  and  muzzled ;  but  it  was  understood 
Q^  the  moment  either  should  find  itself  at  liberty  it  would  be  at  the 
otWi  throat.    At  the  present  moment  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imigme  that  the  one  country  should  ever  feel  itself  in  mortal  danger 
fiom  the  other.  It  is  inconceivable  a  time  could  recur  when  an  English- 
man^ sleep  should  be  disturbed  by  thoughts  of  the  threats  of  French 
oolonels.    Euglish  Liberalism  has  effec^bed  that  inestimable  change, 
nd  guards  the  fruits  of  it.     English  Liberals  have  no  fear  of  the 
power  of  France  or  of  any  other  country  to  place  their  freedom  in 
peril    But  they  know  that  jealousy  and  envy  between  close  neigh- 
boon  levy  the  heaviest  war  taxes  upon  industry  and  civilisation. 
When  changes  occur  in  French  politics.  Frenchmen  may  trust  to 
English  Liberals  not  to  condemn  them  forthwith  as  fraught  with 
mn  to  France  and  mischief  to  Europe.     The  nature  and  tendency  of 
ti>e  changes  may  not  always  make  themselves  intelligible  to  foreign 
eritics.     At  any  rate,  the  English  Liberal  critic,  if  he  cannot'  approve, 
will,  until  their  characteristics  have  had  time  to  show  themselves, 
preserve  a  benevolent  neutrality. 

Lately  a  wave  of  panic  passed  over  Europe  and  English  Con- 
servatism at  the  Ministerial  crisis  in  Paris.  The  impending  substi- 
tution of  M.  de  Freycinet  for  M.  Waddington  was  construed  at 
Berlin,  and  probably  in  Downing  Street,  as  betokening  fraternity  with 
Communism,  and  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
No  alarm  could  be  more  ludicrous ;  but  that  was  no  security  against 
it.  English  Liberalism  understood  P>ench  Liberalism  better,  and  kept 
its  equanimity.  It  esteemed  M.  Waddington  as  a  sound  Liberal 
himself.  If  it  ever  had  lamented  his  presence  at  the  Congress,  it 
was  only  for  the  contrast  French  respect  for  the  rights  of  populations 
offered  in  his  person  to  the  insolence  of  British  diplomatic  selfish- 
ness reflected  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury.  In  M. 
Leon  Say  English  Liberals  appreciated  as  soimdly  Liberal  a  financier 
as  was  AI.  Waddington  in  diplomacy.  They  perceived,  however,  the 
fatal  defect  in  the  Waddington  Cabinet.  Unfortunately,  valuable  as 
were  its  elements,  they  did  not  as  a  whole  represent  the  French 
nation,  because  Ihey  could  not  engage  its  sympathies.  M.  Wadding- 
ton and  his  colleagues  of  the  Left  Centre  accepted  a  programme  of 
progress ;  they  did  not  initiate,  and  they  did  not  develop  it.  Had 
France  been  handed  over  to  them  healed  of  the  wounds  left  by 
foreign  and  civil  war,  and  by  Bonapartist  jobbery,  their  ad- 
ministration would  have  dealt  her  no  new  wounds ;  they  would 
have  given  no  encouragement  to  social  and  administrative  cor- 
ruption. Their  fault,  as  of  the  estimable  Left  Centre  generally, 
was  that  they  could,  as  it  were,  discharge  their  own  debts  to  France, 
but  could  not  liquidate  the  past.  Except  for  the  imperative  demand 
of  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  of  several  of  their 
own  brother  ministers,  they  would  probably  have  been  well  content 
to  govern  without  any  kind  of  Anmesty.  or  any  kind  of  Education 
Bill.  Tbejr  would  have  been  satisGed  that  Communism  wa^  ijufc 
down  without  seekiDg  to  absorb  disenchanted  Commum^U  \>^^ 
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into  the  bosom  of  French  Liberalism.  The  chief  of  a  FrencI 
Cabinet  at  the  present  time  must,  in  order  to  rule  the  naticn 
and  Legislature,  have  the  gift  of  tracing  to  their  source  th 
circumstances  which  exploded  in  the  short  Communist  Beign  o: 
Terror.  He  must  be  able  to  appreciate,  without  partaking,  th< 
more  generous  motives  of  the  misguided  visionaries  who  figured  al 
the  head,  or  on  the  surface,  of  that  strange  political  phenomenon.  H< 
must  reunite,  and  concentrate,  and  direct,  the  various  forces  ol 
French  Liberalism.  In  such  a  work  there  would  be  ample  room  foi 
the  national  and  unenthusiastic  liberality  and  administrative  talenti 
of  M.  Waddington  and  M.  Leon  Say.  But  administrative  abilitie 
are  not  sufficient  in  a  leader  when  the  demand  is  for  a  man  who  cai 
do  more  than  lay  bricks,  who  can  lay  foundations.  Such  a  leader  t 
would  be  premature  to  predict  that  France  has  found  in  M.  A 
Freycinet.  M.  Waddington's  warmest  friends  would  allow  that  he 
at  all  events,  did  not  fulfil  the  character. 

On  the  merits  of  the  details  of  the  policy  M.  de  Freycinet' 
Cabinet  may  be  supposed  to  represent,  Englisli  Liberals  are  hardl 
well  enough  informed  to  express  or  even  entertain  an  opinion.  The 
are  satisfied  its  advent  to  power  need  not  scare  Europe  with  rumom 
of  war.  It  will  not  persecute  Legitimists  or  Imperialists,  or  disdai: 
the  co-operation  of  Moderate  Kepublicans.  English  Liberals,  i 
they  have  not  fathomed  yet  the  Ministerial  capacity  of  M.  d 
Freycinet,  understand  too  well  for  such  alarms  the  temper  of  th 
majority  of  the  French  people  who  have  placed  him  in  power.  L^nti 
the  particular  form  be  known  in  which  his  Cabinet  will  resume  th 
consideration  of  the  three  main  questions  which  have  been  agitatin 
the  country  since  the  election  of  M.  Grevy  to  the  Presidency  of  th 
Eepublic,  they  cannot  tell  whether  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  ne^ 
French  Ministerial  combination.  At  first  glance  it  must  be  avowed  tha 
the  great  body  of  English  Liberals  concurred  with  M.  Waddington  ani 
his  Keeper  of  the  Seal  in  their  opposition  to  a  further  Amnesty,  and  t 
the  deprivation  of  judges  by  any  device  of  their  present  irremovability 
On  the  third  great  matter  at  issue  between  the  Advanced  Left  and  th 
various  shades  of  French  Conservative  opinion,  they  concurred  with  th 
latter.  They  doubted  the  expediency,  if  not  the  justice,  of  the  famou 
seventh  clause  in  M.  Jules  Ferry's  Education  Bill.  So  long  as  a  Plenar 
Amnesty  proposition  is  framed  by  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  an« 
their  associates,  in  a  way  to  threaten  the  restoration  of  thieves  an< 
assassins  to  their  vocation  in  Paris,  under  cover  of  their  politics 
character,  English  Liberals  cannot  approve.  They  have  never  been  abl 
to  see  even  that  the  desire  of  political  fanatics  to  rescue  a  Fenian  pri 
soner  justified  the  murder  of  a  policeman,  much  less  that  a  breacl 
of  public  law  excuses  previous  breaches  of  private  rights  in  life  ani 
property.  But  they  do  not,  like  many  English  Conservatives,  begii 
by  censuring  M.  de  Freycinet,  on  the  assumption  that  he  will  propos 
an  extension  of  M.  Waddington's  Amnesty  Act  of  a  nature  to  shieL 
habitual  criminals.  If  M.  de  Freycinet's  Mmislet  oi  3ws»\>\cfc^M.»  G^aof 
can  devise  a  measure  to  give  liack  yet  TXiote  YxeucVmietL  \.ci  Y^^a 
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^'ithout  c•ollt"u^iug  tile  boundaries  ot'  eiilliu>iiuiii  and  iLcc^nc.-,  Mni^li.-h 
liberals  will  rejoice.  They  cannot  admit  that  a  thief  is  more  wortliy 
of  a  free  pardon,  because  he  has  attempted  in  addition  to  subvert  a 
Constitution  ;  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  a  French  Liberal  like  M.  de 
h|  Freydnet  is  at  least  excusable  for  not  thinking  a  wild  project  for 
fflJaUiahing  an  impossible  Commune  in  the  place  of  a  Eepublic  one 
yearold,  deserving  of  equal  reprobation  with  a  conspiracy  against  a  free 
and  consolidated  Constitution  like  that  under  which  English  Liberals 
hre  the  happiness  to  dwell. 

TVo  successive   Ministers  of  Justice,  M.  Dufaure   and   M.  le 
Boyer,  refused  to  countenance   proposals   for  removing  judges  on 
political  grounds.    English  Liberals  cannot  avoid  being  of  the  opinion 
of  these  wise  and  upright  Keepers  of  tlie  Seal  in  France.     English- 
iXiai  value  in  the  front  rank  of  constitutional  guarantees  the  tenure 
of  jodicial  offices  during  good  behaviour  instead  of  during  pleasure. 
Bat  it  18  only  fair  to  concede  that  English  experience  has  known  no 
]nnllel  to  the  relations  of  the  French  judicial  bench  and  the  Grovern- 
ment  which  represents  the  national  will.     The  French  Republic  must 
be  allowed  by  the  most  fiery  partisan  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  or 
of  Bonapartism,  to  be  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  French  people. 
That  might  have  been  denied  by  Imperialists  while   the   Due  de 
firoglie  and  M.  de  Fourtou  were  in  power ;  it  cannot  be  denied  now. 
Opponents   may  insinuate  that  the   nation   has   been  juggled  and 
cooened  into  sanctioning  the  Republic ;  the  fact  of  the  sanction  can- 
not be  disputed.     In  these  circumstances  the  judges  of  the  land,  whoso 
ni^le  duty  it  is  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  land  and  preserve  its  insti- 
tutions, notoriously  use  all  the  influence  at  their  command  to  throw 
contempt  upon  the  Bepublic.     Happily  there  are  very  many  excep- 
tions; hat  the  rule  is  that  a  French  magistrate  is  not  merely  either  a 
Monarchist  or  an  Imperialist,  but  an  envenomed  Monarchist  or  Im- 
perialist.  English  judges,  in  these  days,  pique  themselves  on  standing 
aloof  from  political  passions.    In  PVance  they  appear  almost  to  make 
the  opposite  conduct  their  point  of  honour.     In  England,  unless  a 
judge  of  the  higher  courts  has  served  the  Crown  as  a  law  officer,  it 
would  be  difficult  commonly  to  specify  by  what  Chancellor,  and  from 
what  party  he   was   selectexl.     In  France  a  magistrate,  from  the 
memheiB  of  the  august  Cour  de  Cassation,  at  Paris,  down  to  the  pro- 
vincial/Uj^e  c26  j^aio;,  is  vain  of  placarding  himself  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Government  and  dynasty  which  appointed  him.     When  Eng« 
liah  judges,  in  other  and  unconstitutional  periods,  have  been  partisans, 
thej  have  been  partisans  of  the  Government.    They  could  at  least  claim 
to  be  the  supporters  of  establislied  authority.    More  chivalrously  it 
may  be,  but  more  inconveniently  for  the  transaction  of  affairs,  French 
judges  now  publish  abroad  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  very  autho- 
rity under  which  their  decrees  are  delivered  and  executed.     French 
Bc^Uicans  would  be  tolerant  above  all  other  politicians  if  this  kind 
of  judicial  mutiny  did  not  exasperate  them.     But  they  must  pardon 
Tggtgliali  Liberal  for  not  agreeing  that  to  make  judicial  offices  tet- 
lamM&ie  mt  the  pleasure  of  a  party  is  a  remedy  pernnjBSi\>\e  ^ixvo\i^ 
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Liberals.  French  Jlepttblioans  may  argue  that,  though  there  be  n 
English  parallel  for  such  a  condition  of  things,  there  is  one  Englid 
analogy  for  it.  The  conduct  of  the  French  magistracy  under  Pre 
sident  Gr^vy  resembles  that  of  the  Nonjuror  bishops  in  the  reigns  o 
William  and  Mary.  The  Nonjuror  bishops,  though  there  were  specia 
reasons  why  the  new  Grovemment  might  have  been  expected  to  8pa^ 
them,  were,  French  Bepublicans  are  entitled  to  urge,  not  spared 
The  course,  however,  pursued  toward  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  hi 
fellow  believers  in  the  virtue  of  passive  obedience  is  not  the  cours 
which  the  Advanced  French  Left  wishes  to  see  pursued  toward 
Boyalist  and  Bonapartist  judges.  None  could  complain  were  a  judg 
dismissed  for  refusing  formally  to  acknowledge  the  existing  French 
Constitution.  Advanced  French  Liberals  demand  that  opinion 
should  be  ostracised.  They  know  that  the  judges  they  abhor  would  tak 
any  formal  engagement  prescribed  to  them.  The  proposed  cure  for  -: 
recognised  evil  is  apparently  to  purge  the  magistracy  once  for  al 
of  a  multitude  of  contemners  of  the  Eepublic.  Such  a  remed] 
from  an  English  Liberal's  point  of  view  would  be  worse  than  fchi 
disease.  Even  French  Monarchical  magistrates  are  mortal.  Lei 
than  a  generation  must  see  out  the  present  judicial  plotters  agains 
the  Bepublican  order.  Each  year  will  convince  some  among  them  c 
the  inutility  of  antagonism.  Each  year  will  surround  the  obstinat 
residue  with  colleagues  whose  Kepublicanism  will  be  an  antidote  t 
their  reactionary  efforts.  The  reasons  against  a  summary  eliminatio 
of  an  imdoubtedly  mischievous  element  from  French  official  life  seei 
to  an  English  Liberal  irrefutable.  He  is  forbidden  by  self-respec 
from  commending  an  attack  upon  the  inviolability  of  the  Frenc 
magistracy  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  condenm  were  the  case  En{ 
lish.  At  the  same  time,  he  protests  against  the  assumption  of  EnglisI 
German,  and  French  Conservatives  that  M.  de  Freycinet,  because  h 
replaces  M.  Waddington,  and  because  he  will  not  tolerate  attacl 
upon  the  French  Constitution  which  are  a  scandal  to  the  Frenc 
magistracy,  purposes  to  turn  the  Judicature  into  a  department  k 
State  bound  to  register  Ministerial  orders. 

The  adjourned  controversy  on  M.  Jules  Ferry's  Education  Bill  ca 
scarcely,  as  between  an  English  Liberal  and  a  French  Liberal,  tm 
upon  abstract  right  so  much  as  on  opportuneness.  Not  to  speak  of  tli 
new  Bill  or  Bills  on  elementary  education,  of  which  we  do  not  at  tl 
date  of  writing  know  the  details,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thi 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  as  Minister  of  Education  in  M.  de  Freycinet 
Cabinet,  will  exercise  much  greater  force  for  carrying  his  origini 
measure  into  law  than  he  could  have  exercised  in  a  Cabinet  compose 
as  was  M.  Waddington's.  There  will  be  the  same  outcry  againf 
it  from  French  Conservatives ;  and  English  Conservatives  will  echo  i 
English  Liberals  will  suspect  that  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Jul( 
Ferry  have  miscalculated  their  powers  in  undertaking  to  pass  sue 
a  measure  against  a  reluctant  Senate  and  the  banded  strength  < 
all  French  Conservatism  aided  by  the  m^as  ol  \ive  \«iiV  C«iA.t^»  ^ 
English  Liberals  will  not,  like  EBg\id[i  Cotiaetv^lvje^^  ^fccvMSfc  "^w 
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lefiannen  of  outraging  the  principles  of  liberty  they  affect  to  main* 
tun,  bectUBe  they  forbid  the  worlang  of  a  system  of  education  which 
the  State  supervises  by  organised  religious  bodies  which  the  State 
tenoi  recognise.    Such  sympathy  as  English  Liberals  have  extended 
to  these  bodies  which  M.  Jules  Ferry's  Bill  menaces  is  due  to  the  &ct 
thit  they  perform  their  self-imposed  functions  welL     Their  exclusion 
wooU  cause  a  gap  in  t^ie  French  educational  system  for  which  the 
Site  has  no  adequate  substitute  ready.    EngUsh  Liberals,  being 
fioglishmen,  would  regret  the  loss  of  a  useM  instrument  in  the 
most  important  department  of  national  machinery.   As  Liberals,  they 
(feprecate  a  step  which,  being  premature,  may,  they  apprehend,  swell 
the  already  mighty  ranks  of  the  French  adversaries  of  progress  by  a 
cdomn  of  angry  fEithers  of  families  deprived  of  the  most  available 
meuis  of  procuring  a  scientific  school  training  for  their  children.    Of 
nch  sort  are  the  very  practical  and  concrete  grounds  on  which  English 
Liberalism  has  hesitated  to  approve  of  M.  Ferry's  enterprise.    To. 
listen  to  some  of  the  Conservative  animadversions  which  have  beenmade 
upon  that  enterprise,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  accession  of  M. 
de  F^cinet  to  power,  by  strengthening  M.  Ferry's  hands,  was  in  effect 
ft  furious  assault  of  Badicalism  upon  religion  and  the  very  foimda- 
tions  of  morality.     The  new  Belgian  elementary  education  law  is  more 
thorough  and  absolute  in  its  rejection  of  ecclesiastical  predominance 
from  the  State  schools.    But  Englishmen  have  a  habit  of  accepting  what 
Belgian  Liberals  do  as  fit  and  reasonable  and  becoming.  In  every  move- 
ment of  French  Radicalism  English  Conservatives  detect  a  step  forwards 
or  backwards  to  the  principles  of  Marat  and  Danton  and  Bobespierre. 
English  Liberals,  when  they  review  the  current  of  French  politics, 
find  little  to  blame  in  accomplished  measures,  or  even  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  recognised  Liberal  chiefs  for  the  future.     If  they  counsel 
caution  and   moderation,   it  is   not   so   much  that  Frencli  Liberal 
undertakings  at  present  wear  a  revolutionary  aspect,  as  that  English 
Liberals  fear  the  enemies  of  progress  in  and  outside  l*Vance  may 
be  able  to  force  upon  them  that  semblance.     In  German  politics,  on 
the  contrary,  political  progress  appears  to  have  come  for  the  present 
to  a  dead  stop.     It  is  not  that  political  enlightenment  is  advancing 
slowly  or  not  wisely ;  it  is  not  advancing  at  all.     Social  Democracy, . 
travestying  progress,  has  hounded  almost  to  death  the  principle  of 
rational  liberty.     The  German  Liberal  party  has  lost  its  majority  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.     It  is  in  process  of  being  reduced  to  renew 
its  alliance  with  the  autocratic  Chancellor,  who  cannot  even  under- 
stand what  Constitutional  liberty  means,  on  terms  which  will  bind 
one  side  and  not  the  other.     The  purchase  of  the  Prussian  railways  by 
the  State  is  but  one  step  of  many  by  which  the  Prince  hopes  to 
concentrate  all    the  national   energies  of   Germany   in    the   State 
bureaucracy.     He  is  animated  by  a  pure  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
He  is  possessed  by  a  fixed  belief  that  within  a   very  brief  space 
Germany  will  have  to  fi^ht  once  more  for  her  existence.     He  holds 
that  she  can  be  best  prepared  for  the  ordeal  by  being  put  M^dei  aVViA 
of  Mutiny  Act,  and  organised  like  a  camp.     Even  he,  mtti  \\\a  ^^\. 
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esteem  for  theories,  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a  country  can 
prosper  under  a  fiscal  system,  framed  as  if  in  open  contempt  of  all 
political  economy.  But  he  fancies,  though  the  permanent  interests  | 
of  Grerman  industry  may  suflfer,  the  Imperial  Treasury  will  be  filled 
in  preparation  for  a  mortal  strife.  '  Whether  he  be  right  or  wrong 
in  his  calculations  of  Grerman  dangers,  and  the  true  means  of 
recruiting  State  resources,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  ia 
the  meantime  the  spirit  of  reaction  has  gained  ground  in  Germany, 
and  the  spirit  of  rational  progress  has  lost  it.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
nation  if  Socialism  do  not  profit  alike  by  losses  and  gains. 

Austria  actually  presents  a  more  encouraging  prospect  to  Liberal 
eyes   than  Germany.     Of  Austria,   habituated   to   a    long  term  of 
coercion,  less  certainly  is  expected  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  such  promises  as 
have  been  made  of  Constitutional  liberty  are  being  fulfilled.    The  only 
danger  which  threatens  the  development  of  Liberal  intelligence  iu 
Austria  arises  from  the  rekindling  of  the  old  fever  in  high  places  for 
territorial  extension.     The   despotism   which   is   necessary   for    tlie 
XKJCupation  of  forcibly  annexed  lands  has  a  tendency  to  avenge  the 
injustice  by  reacting  on  the  spoilers.     It  would  be  ill  for  political 
development  in  the  Austrian  dominions  as  now  constituted  should 
the  supposed  project  of  Prince  Bismarck  be  realised,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  Empire  be  shifted  from  Vienna  towards  the  Bospliorus. 
Any  more  ambitious  movement  in  that  direction  than  what  has  been 
already  made  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would, 
in  the  first  place,  raise  to  boiling  point  the  land-hunger  of  Italy. 
English  Liberals  may  well  deprecate  any  movement  of  a  nature  sure  to 
compromise  Italian  liberty,  which  they  love,  by  the  reproach  of  restless 
covetousness,  and  Austrian  liberty,  of  which  they  watch  the  growth  with 
anxious  interest,  by  the  evil  example  of  necessary  military  violence. 

Conservatives  demand  of  Liberals  that  they  should  watch  with 
a  very  peculiar  interest  the  struggle  now  proceeding  in  Russia 
between  despotism  and  Nihilism.  Liberals  are  unable  to  satisfy  any 
such  expectation.  As  English  Conservatives  were  too  enamoured  of 
Ottoman  anarchy  to  disturb  the  muddy  pool,  English  Liberals  were 
grateful  to  Russian  ambition  for  doing  the  work  which,  but  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  would  have  been  the  charge  of  Europe.  There  the 
relations  of  Russian  and  English  Liberals  end.  Nihilism,  and  the 
means  the  Russian  Government  are  taking  to  suppress  it,  are  equally 
abhorrent  to  them.  ITiey  waste  no  love  either  on  Russian  domestic 
administration,  or  on  Russian  foreign  policy.  They  hear  of  the 
measures  employed  for  trampling  down  revolution  with  pity,  not  for 
political  assassins,  but  for  a  nation  which  police  terrorism  can  never 
restore  to  tranquillity.  They  hear  of  expeditions  equipped  for  con- 
quest over  deserts  with  no  alarm  at  the  shadowy  menace  they  involve 
to  British  India  and  British  interests,  but  with  regret  that  resources 
which  might  retrieve  the  desolation  of  a  dozen  wide  provinces,  are 
invested  in  the  *  Long  Firm '  of  what  Lord  Derby  describes  as  '  Gun- 
powder  and  GiorjJ 

When  Continents!  Liberals  admire  the  mde-Tew^Vxi^  x^^>i\sas.\i^^ 
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oreigii  policy  of  English  Conservatism,  and  contrast  it  dis- 
gly  with  the  apparent  absorption  of  Liberal  statesmen  in  insular 
ion,  English  Liberals  need  not  be  dismayed.  They  may  with 
loehid  the  party  of  rational  progress  and  enlightenment  abroad 
on  which  side  are  ranged  English  Conservative  sympathies 
er  Continental  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  are  marshalled 
caeh  other.  When  the  field  of  French  politics  is  surveyed, 
English  Conservatives  will  be  detected  a  half-shamefaced 
br  Bonapartism,  not  because  its  political  economy  is  sound, 
11186  its  hand  is  heavy.  They  would  have  commended  Marshal 
hon  had  his  will  been  more  resolute  and  consistent,  and  his 
ite  more  skilful.  They  view  M.  de  Freycinet  with  suspicion, 
lOver,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  Commune  hovering  over 
the  Bepublic.  When  Germany  is  regarded,  English  Conser- 
is  seen  jubilant  at  Prince  Bismarck's  intolerance  of  the  rights 
(ta  judgment  in  politics,  and  comfortably  acquiescent  in  the 
nee  of  a  state  of  siege  in  Berlin.  Austria  is  extolled  for 
9g  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  not  that  any  orderly  government 
fer  those  miserable  provinces,  but  that  with  Austria  in  posses- 
and  Herzegovina  cannot  swell  the  strength  of  an  emanci- 
ipality  like  Servia.     English  Conservatives  are  lost  in 

for  the  stolid  courage  of  the  Turk.  They  have  never  had 
of  praise  for  the  fiery  heroism  of  Montenegro.  They  hold 
I.  aqxirations  in  contempt.  Were  they  not  afraid  Greece 
«kindle  the  whole  Eastern  Question,  they  would  be  heartily 
dd  her  claims  be  rejected  now  and  for  ever.  Far  from  abhor- 
ifliBm  for  the  wreck  it  makes  of  the  happiness  of  the  Bussian 
they  are  not  displeased  with  what  may  operate  as  a  check 
MOan  aggrandisement.  Their  pleasure  is  only  allayed  by  the 
fhat  the  movement  betokens  a  political  leprosy  which  may  be 
in  local.  The  fanatic  freaks  of  the  Italia  Irredenta  party  are 
fdoome  to  them.  To  their  minds  such  caprices  testify 
mily  to  the  hoUowness,  and  rottenness,  and  insatiability  of 
uj.  They  cannot  judge  a  tendency,  or  a  movement,  or  an 
r  itself,  and  by  its  efifects  upon  its  immediate  subjects ;  they 
tently  employed  in  thinking  how  it  will  affect  themselves  and 
kerasts.  If  the  Continent  have  a  fondness  for  British  inter- 
» whatever  its  ends  and  aims,  it  may  well  desire  to  see  Con- 
n  permanently  triumphant  in  the  Councils  of  the  State.  A 
Ckmservative  statesman,  who  is  a  Conservative  by  conviction 
18  and  not  by  accident,  loves  intervention.  Only  the  melan- 
eicaitiment  which  pictures  to  his  fancy  Opposition  financiers 
lot  of  criticising  Government  War  Budgets  saves  the  world 
Nmtintdty  of  such  Conservative  pastimes. 
■I  Europe  has  recovered  from  its  terror  of  the  hollow  bugbear 
rorth,  it  will  recognise  that  Liberal  England  has  never  wavered 
^inention  any  more  than  in  the  past  in  its  sympathy  with 

'Shalf  of  freedom  and  light,  so  far  as  the  champions  of 
^t  bmn  been  baaegt  and  just.    In  Grxeece,  m  S^geixi^ 
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in  Portugal,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Italy,  its  voice  was  stead&istly  raisecj 
on  behalf  of  liberty.     It  has  been  conforming  to  the  same  principJe 
in  the  attitude  it  has  assumed  towards  the  conflict  in  Eastern  Europe. 
It  obeys  the  same  instinct  subject  to  the  same  restraining  law  when- 
ever it  is  sunmioned  to  judge  between  foreign  nations  or  between 
foreign  parties.   Liberal  France  once  thought  it  had  cause  for  reproach- 
ing Liberal  England  for  standing  neutral  in  the  strife  with  Germanj* 
It  scarcely  thinks  so  now.     To  have  sided  with  France  then  was  beyond 
the  power  of  English  Liberalism.     France  under  the  dreary  dynastic 
cloud  which  overshadowed  her  was  waging  an  unjust  war.     She  had 
been  detected  in  imderground  diplomatic  intrigues  as  unjust  as  her 

,  war.     Her  diplomacy  threatened  death  to  a  nationality,  the  purest 
centre  of  Liberal  convictions  in  Continental  Europe.    Her  arms,  had 
she  prospered  in  war,  would  have  shattered  national  unity  in  Germany. 
They  would  have  stereotyped  the  truncation  of  national  unity  in  Italy. 
English  Liberalism  could  not  be  true  to  itself,  and  have  taken  pait 
against  Grermany   on    its  defence  with    a   Government   which  had 
plotted  death  to  Belgian  national  life.     But  it  compassionated  France 
for  misfortunes  due  to  a  rapacity  not  the  crime  of  French  Liberalism. 
When  a  few  years  later  Liberal  France  was  menaced  with  hardly  mioie  of 
equity  than  Bonapartist  France  had  menaced  Germany,  the  loud  protest 
of  Liberal  Great  Britain  helped  to  dissipate  the  thunder  cloud  upon  the 
Bhine.     As  French  Liberalism  was  indignant  with  English  Liberalism 
for  observing   neutrality  between  France  and    Germany,    Italian 
Liberalism  is  disposed  to  be  indignant  with  English  Liberalism  for 
refusing  to  countenance  Italian  claims  to  Trent  and  Trieste.     To  all 
such  reproaches,  whencesoever  they  issue,  the  only  answer  is  *  NoH 
possumus.'    ^  Non  possumus '  is  an  English  Liberal  cry  as  it  is  a  Papal 
cry.     EngUsh  Liberals  cannot  adopt  an  unjust  cause,  though  it  be  the 
cause  of  a  friend.     They  cannot  even  interpose  to  force  people  to  be 
free  in  spite  of  themselves.     They  are  eager  to  discover  signs  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  awaking  among  nations ;  but  they  hold  that  for  its 
predominance  td  be  real  and  durable  it  must  have  worked  out  half  or 
more  than  half  its  own  emancipation.     If  it  be  non-intervention  not 
to  seek  occasions  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  independent  States, 
and,  when  a  general  conflagration  is  threatened  in  Europe,  to  prefer 
combining  with  Europe  at  large  in  quenching  the  flames  to  the  glory 
of  doing  the   work  alone,  and  appropriating  the  salvage,  English 
Liberals  believe  in  non-intervention.     If  non-intervention  mean  to 
repress  the  utterance  of  sympathy  with  freedom  and  against  tyranny 
lest  a  powerful  ally  take  offence,  or  a  weak  ally  be  enfeebled  in  his 
course  of  oppression — if  it  mean  to  interpose  against  outraged  subjects, 
but  never  against  anarchy  or  despotism — then  non-intervention  is  a 
rule  of  conduct  and  article  of  feith  not  for  Liberals  but  for  Conser- 
vatives.    The  Liberals  of  the  Continent  must  choose  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  continue  to  applaud  among  Englishmen  a  vigour 
inspired  by  terror  of  progress,  or  wiU  prefer  a  less  demonstrative 
European  policy^  not  unmindful  of  t\ie  V>«i\asice  cA  ^^ex^Xso^'^fe^*  m\si^ 

fuly  most  of  all,  of  the  obligations  o?i\]Lst\ce,\i\ffli3MiS\.^,^^ 
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rtliifi  age  when  dungeons,  lettres  de  cachet,  and  state  prisoners  are 
things  which  seem  to  belong  to  an  almost  legendary  past,  the 
eeaids  left  us  by  many  a  royal  and  illustrious  captive  of  old  days  have 
,  peeuUar  feiscination.  The  contrast  between  oiu:  system  of  model 
tiMns,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  entire  publicity  of  all  our  judicial 
ooeeedingB,  and  the  time  when  there  was  too  often  but  one  step 
pom  ft  throne  to  a  dungeon,  is  great.  Then,  the  discrowned  monarch, 
ha  discarded  wife  or  favourite,  the  defeated  pretender,  the  luckless 
ompirator,  or  the  purest  patriot,  might  in  one  dire  moment  find 
hemaelves,  not  only  whirled  from  their  pride  of  place,  but  thrust 
at  of  sight  or  touch  of  friendly  hand,  where  no  echo  from  the  outer 
rorld  eould  reach  them.  The  self-communings  of  such  victims  of 
ste  and  arbitrary  power  must  ever  have  a  deep  interest  for  the 
fcodont  of  history  and  of  human  hearts.  Happy  were  those  among 
hsm  whose  song  in  the  home  of  their  captivity  was  ^  Stone  walls  do 
ot  a  prison  make '  and  '  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.'  Wonderful 
the  courage  and  patience  often  exhibited,  wonderful  too  the 
of  which  we  read.  Curious  also  are  the  trifles  by  which  men 
ad  women  in  such  straits  have  been  enabled  to  live,  and  keep 
bar  sanity.  One  loves  and  tames  a  rat ;  to  another,  a  little  flower 
tmggling  up  to  the  light  speaks  of  a  heaven  above  him ;  a  rusty  nail 
the  means  of  escape  from  one  terrible  dungeon ;  while  with  her 

Uood  the  heroic  wife  of  Lafayette  traces,  on  the  margins  of  the 
3W  books  allowed  them,  the  record  of  their  prison  thoughts.  As  we 
Bokon  over  those  nineteen  years  of  durance  which  turned  the  auburn 
lair  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  to  silver-white,  years  so  filled  with  bitter 
Bgieta  and  bafiSed  hopes,  the  thought  of  such  an  expiation  may  well 
offcen  the  heart  of  her  sternest  judges  to  her  follies  and  even  her  crimes. 

In  the  melancholy  procession  of  captives  we  are  inclined  to  give 
lie  pahn  of  courage'and  endurance  to  her  whose  name  heads  this  paper. 
)tlien  may  have  suffered  as  she  did,  but  none  have  left  so  full  and 
onching  a  record  of  what  they  endured.  We  remember  another  king's 
suiter  indeed  who,  not  a  himdred  years  ago,  in  her  tender  youth 
dtaesBed  in  the  Temple  at  Paris  both  the  martyrdom  of  Marie  Antoi- 
ette  and  the  unspeakable  brutalities  of  Simon  to  the  Dauphin;  while 
be  herself  almost  lost  the  use  of  speech  from  the  vow  so  long  and 
igidly  kept,  never  to  answer  the  taunts  and  obscenities  of  her  jailer 
dth  a  word :  before  that  supreme  agony  we  too  are  dumb ;  but  of 
Im  noUe  Danish  lady  the  memoirs  before  us  give  us  much  to  say 
diieh perhaps  may  be  new  to  many  readers.^ 

*  Mm&in  ^ Leonora  ChrUtina  UlfeUlty  written  during  her  imprisonment  in  tho 
Has  SbwBT  of  Oopenbagen,  1663-168$.    iTransIated  by  F.  E.  liunneU. 
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Some  ten  years  ago,   Count  John   Waldstein  gave  the  world     a 
valuable  addition  to  the  true  romance  of  history  when  he  put  int;o 
the  hands  of  the  University  librarian  at  Copenhagen,  with  permission 
to  publish  it,  the  MSS.  of  his  remarkable  ancestress,  Leonora  Chris- 
tina.    Two  successive  Danish  editions  were  followed  by  a  Germa.11 
one,  which  attracted  so  much  notice  that  it  has  foimd  an  English 
translator,  who  has  published  along  with   it  a  short  introductory 
memoir,  greatly  condensed  from  that  of  Ziegler,  which  relates  man  j 
romantic  but  quite  unproved  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  Leonora 
and  her  husband,  Corfitz  Ulfeldt.     As   frontispiece  to  the  volume 
there   is  a  good  engraving  from  Leonora's   portrait  at   Rosenberg. 
The  German  edition  gives  besides  one  of  Corfitz,  in  whose  physiognomy 
we  seem  to  read  the  rash  and  reckless  character  of  the  man ;  also  a 
very  curious  picture  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Chancellor  Ulfeldt  seated 
at  table  in  a  fine  banqueting  hall — father,  mother,  eleven  sons  (Corfitz 
among  them),  six  daughters,  and  their  poodle,  who  fills  a  chair  with 
proper  gravity.     The  originals  of  these  engravings  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Waldsteins,  who  descend  in  the  female  line  from  Leonora 
and  Corfitz  Ulfeldt.     Leonora's  autobiography  is  in  two  parts.    The 
first  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  her  old  tutor.  Dr.  Otto  Sperling,  and  in 
this,  in  contrast  to  the  style  of  her  prison  diary,  she  speaks  of  herself  in 
the  third  person.     The  '  Tammer  Minde,'  or  '  Kecord  of  SuflFering,'  is 
the  journal  written  in  the  Blue  Tower,  and  is  addressed  to  her  children. 

Our  heroine  was  the  daughter  of  Denmark's  gr.eatest  monarch. 
Christian  IV.,  by  a  morganatic  marriage  contracted  a  few  years  after 
the  death  of  his  royal  consort,  Anna  of  Brandenburg,  who  had 
already  given  him  heirs  to  the  throne.  To  visitors  of  Denmark, 
Christian  IV.  appears  still  the  greatest  fact  in  her  history.  He  has 
left  imperishable  memorials  in  the  stately  Gothic  palaces  he  reared, 
as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  a  people  whom  he  often  led  to  victory,  and 
ever  ruled  magnanimously.  He  certainly  built  right  royally :  the 
castle  of  Kronborg  at  Elsinore,  the  splendid  towers  of  Friedericksborg, 
the  palace  of  Rosenberg  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  noble  Exchange 
there,  with  its  unique  dragon  tower — all  attest  his  magnificence, 
while  the  Danish  artists  of  to-day  still  make  his  feats  in  arms  the 
favourite  subject  of  their  brush.  In  the  largest  chapel  of  the 
cathedral  at  Roskilde,  where  his  coffin,  crown,  and  sword  are  laid 
beside  all  the  dead  majesty  of  Denmark,  we  see  him  depicted  in  the 
frescoes ;  in  many  aspects  truly  ever  an  heroic  figure,  though  misfortune 
overshadowed  his  later  years  ;  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  disastrous,  his  eldest  son  died  before  him,  and  the  woman  he 
loved  proved  untrue  to  him.  Kirstine  Munk,  the  lady  he  espoused 
morganatically,  and  whose  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  small  room 
at  Rosenberg  in  which  her  royal  lover  breathed  his  last,  was  of 
noble  family.  She  had,  we  see,  a  very  fair  skin,  delicate  features,  an 
abundance  of  golden  red  hair,  and  those  excessively  pale  eyes  which  in 
a  woman  are  sometimes  counted  a  danger  signal.  King  Christian 
muBt  have  loved  her  tenderly.    Many  a  ttiuke^  \i^^tv[i^  VJ^i^vt  vqaXasiXs. 
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remain?  in  this  tirasury  of  dead  kin^s  and  ([iieons  to  show  it. 
Especially  there  is  one  toy,  a  marvel  of  jewellers'  work,  that  was  his 
loyd  gift  to  Kirstine — a  tiny  spoon,  one  clear  sapphire  mounted  in 
^namelB,  fit  for  a  fiedry  to  sup  nectar  with.  She  bore  him  five  or  six 
ddldren,  of  whom  Leonora  was  the  second ;  then  her  fancy  wandered 

0  yoimger  gallants.  She  betrayed  his  stat^  secrets  and  himself,  and 
rhen  the  last  of  her  children  was  bom,  in  1629,  King  Christian 
efiued  to  acknowledge  it  as  his,  and  banished  the  faithless  woman  to 
ntland.  His  children  remained,  brought  up  on  a  footing  of  equality 
ith  those  of  the  late  queen;  and  Leonora,  wlio  early  showed 
reat  talent,  imited  to  remarkable  beauty,  became  her  father's 
iTonrite. 

lia  the  autobiography,  Leonora  tells  us  of  a  childish  predilection 
le*  had  for  a  boy  of  twelve,  the  son  of  Count  Ernest  of  Nassau,  to 
bo6e  care  she  had  been  entrusted  during  the  war  with  Grermany. 
hey  called  each  other  husband  and  wife,  till  Leonora  sickened  with 
le  small-pox.  Her  young  sweetheart  gained  permission  to  see  her, 
ad  died  a  few  days  after,  either  of  the  disease  caught  from  her,  or, 
ime  say,  of  the  shock  caused  by  her  altered  appearance  during  the 
lalady.  At  the  Peace  of  Lubeck  she  was  recalled  to  her  father's 
mrt,  and  betrothed^  at  the  early  age  of  eleven,  to  Count  Corfitz 
Ifildt^  the  seventh  son  of  the  Chancellor  Ulfeldt.  When  she  was 
XNit  twelve,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  came  to  Copenhagen  to  ask  her 
md  in  marriage ;  but,  though  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  was  used,  she 
mained  fixed  in  her  determination  to  wed  none  but  her  betrothed, 
xir  in  this"  world's  goods  though  he  was.  At  fifteen,  in  the  year 
536,  her  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  a  splendour  almost  equal  to 
le  oexemonies  of  two  years  earlier,  when  the  Crown  Prince  Christian 
lanied  Princess  Magdalen  Sybille.     The  King  must  have  bestowed 

1  her  very  costly  jewels,  for  a  few  months  later,  with  characteristic 
3Totion,  she  sold  them  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  7,000^.,  to  pay  the 
aibts  which  she  ascertained  her  husband  had  already  contracted 
oring  his  life  as  a  penniless  courtier.  Such  was  not  long  to  be  his 
mdition,  for  he  had  undoubted  talents  and  great  ambition,  and  the 
lyal  &vour  soon  procured  him  lucrative  offices,  and  a  lirilliant 
OBition  at  Court  and  in  the  diplomatic  service.  And  here  we  may 
st  Leonora  describe  her  early  married  years  in  her  own  words, 
Iways  hearing  in  mind  that,  as  we  said  above,  she  speaks  of  herself 
I  if  she  were  writing  the  life  of  another. 

There  would  l>e  no  end  w^erc  I  to  tell  you  all  the  mischances  that  befell 
sr  dming  tiie  liappy  pei-iod  of  her  mariiage,  and  of  all  the  small  con- 
arieties  which  she  endui*ed.  Those  who  were  envious  of  the  good  fortune 
f  oar  lady  could  not  bear  that  she  should  lead  a  tranquil  life,  nor  that  she 
loold  be  held  in  esteem  by  her  father  and  King ;  I  may  call  him  this,  for 
le  King  conferred  on  her  more  honour  than  was  due  from  him  to  her.  Her 
nilmn^  loved  and  honoiu*ed  her,  enacting  the  lover  more  than  the  husband. 
he  spent  her  time  in  shooting,  riding,  tennis,  in  learning  drawing  in  good 
uniMt^  in  playing  the  viol,  the  flute,  the  guitar,  and  she  enjoyed  a  hap^y 
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life.  She  knew  well  that  jealousy  is  a  plague,  and  that  it  injures  the  mintf 
that  harbours  it.  Her  relations  tried  to  infuse  into  her  head  Uiat  her 
husband  loved  elsewhera  Especially  Madame  Elizabet  and,  subsequently, 
Anna,  sister  of  her  husband,  tried  to  excite  her  jealousy.  Our  lady  at  mt 
said  nothing  and  only  smiled  ;  then  begged  M.  Elizabet  to  be  wise  enondi 
not  to  interfere  with  matters  in  which  she  was  not  concerned,  and  if  she 
heard  others  mention  it  (as  our  lady  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  her 
own  invention),  that  she  would  give  them  a  reprimand.  .  .  .  The  love 
borne  to  oiu*  lady  by  her  husband  made  him  tell  her  all,  and  he  went  Imt 
rarely  afterwards  to  his  sister's  apartments ;  but  our  lady  betrayed  nothing 
of  the  matter,  visited  her  more  than  before,  caressed  this  lady  more  thaa 
any  other,  even  made  her  considerable  presents.  Anna  remained  in  her 
house  as  long  as  she  lived.  ...  In  speaking  to  you  of  the  occupation  of  oar 
lady  after  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I  must  tell  you  she  had  a 
great  desire  to  learn  Latin.  She  had  a  very  excellent  master  (your  father), 
who  taught  her  for  fiiendship  as  well  as  with  good  will. 

In  1646  she  went  with  her  husband  to  the  Hague,  and  subse- 
quently on  a  mission  to  Paris,  to  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria,  where 
we  learn  from  Madame  Lamotte's  Memoirs  her  beauty  and  stately 
bearing  made  a  great  impression.     But  reverses  were  not  far  oflF. 

At  first  indeed  the  death  of  Christian  IV.  (Feb.  28,  1648)  gave 
Ulfeldt — ^who  has  been  called  the  Oxenstiem  of  Denmark — ^the 
opportunity  of  exercising  immense  power.  The  Danish  monarchy 
was  then  elective,  and  the  power  to  elect  was  in  the  Council  of  the 
Bealm,  or  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  In  his  life- 
time, the  great  monarch  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  his 
eldest  son.  Prince  Christian,  as  his  successor ;  but  unfortunately  that 
prince's  early  death  occurred  a  short  time  before  his  father's,  so 
in  February  1648  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  remained  so  for 
some  months.  Ulfeldt,  as  Lord  High  Steward,  was  President  of 
the  Regency,  and  nearly  all-powerful  in  regard  to  the  election, 
which  he  apparently  took  no  means  to  hasten.  Some  have  thought 
he  meditated  supporting  Count  Valdemar,  Leonora's  own  brother, 
as  a  candidate ;  at  any  rate  during  the  interregnum  he  obtained 
the  passing  of  a  decree  in  Coimcil,  which  conferred  on  all  Kirstine 
Munk's  children  equal  rank  and  honours  with  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal.  And  on  the  election  of  Frederick  III.,  the  late 
king's  second  son,  he  made  use  of  his  position  to  extort  from 
him  a  more  complete  surrender  of  power  to  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  than  any  sovereign  had  previously  submitted  to.  He  also 
advanced  the  money  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  coronation : 
humiliations  which  were  bitterly  felt  and  resented  by  the  new 
monarch,  but  still  more  so  by  his  haughty  consort,  Sophia  Amalia, 
the  declared  rival  and  enemy  of  Leonora  Christina.  At  the  coro- 
nation banquet  Frederick  III.,  used  these  ominous  words  :  '  Corfitz, 
you  have  to-day  bound  my  hands;  who  can  say  who  shall  bind 
yours  ? '  It  was  not  long  before  the  hostility  of  the  new  Court  to 
the  powerful  subject  was  openly  shown,  by  the  refusal  to  accord  to 
bis  wife  and  tJie   other  cliildxeu  ot  Kiia^Vu^  ^\.\mJ^  VW  \vOTicwx% 
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hitherto  paid  thorn.  Next,  information  was  received  by  the 
Qoeen,  from  a  certain  disreputable  widow  named  Dina  Vinbower, 
tbt  Ulfeldt  and  his  wife  intended  to  poison  the  King  and  Queen. 
It  is  tnie  that  a  judicial  investigation,  demanded  by  Ulfeldt,  re- 
lolted  in  Dina  being  condemned  to  death  for  perjury,  and  her 
pnxmpter  in  the  plot,  a  Colonel  Walter,  was  sent  into  exile.  Never- 
tldeBBy  in  the  conflict  of  statements  at  the  trial,  his  enemies  con- 
trived that  some  suspicion  of  guilt  should  still  attach  to  Ulfeldt, 
who  was  injudicious  in  his  defence.  He  felt  that  their  ruin  was  but 
iw  certain  if  they  remained  in  Copenhagen,  and  having  placed 
afaraad  the  most  of  the  fortune  which  he  had  amassed,  they  secretly 
left  the  capital,  Leonora  disguised  as  his  valet.  The  manner  of  his 
departure  ivas  impolitic,  for  as  he  had  not  resigned  any  of  his  high 
<moes,  or  given  any  account  of  his  administration,  flight  could  be 
ocxutroed  into  a  desire  to  avoid  all  investigation.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  Diet,  and,  on  his  non-appearance,  was  deprived  of  all  his 
offices,  and  his  landed  estates  confiscated.  It  is  proved  from  au- 
thentic Bonroes  that  at  the  Court  of  Sweden,  where  they  were  first 
reodved  by  Queen  Christina,  Ulfeldt  subsequently  used  every  effort 
to  stir  np  enmity  against  Denmark,  and  succeeded  only  too  well. 
Of  such  policy  on  his  part,  Leonora  in  the  autobiography  tells 
us  nothing;  probably  she  was  even  ignorant  of  it;  nor  does  she 
dwell  on  the  incidents  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries, 
declared  on  June  i,  1657,  by  Cliarles  X.,  the  successor  to  whom 
Christina  had  resigned  her  throne.  This  first  contest  resulted  in 
yictory  to  the  Swedish  arms,  and  the  Danes  had  to  accept  a 
peace,  dictated  within  two  days'  march  of  Copenhagen,  by  which 
Denmark  surrendered  all  her  provinces  east  of  the  Sound.  On 
the  Swedish  side  the  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Ulfeldt,  who 
exacted  for  himself  freedom  to  live  in  Denmark,  and  an  indemnity 
for  all  the  income  lost  by  his  flight  in  1651.  The  King  of 
Sweden  too  gave  him  estates  in  the  newly  acquired  provinces, 
and  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Malmo,  opposite  Copenhagen. 
Leonora  shall  relate  the  next  incident  in  their  chequered  existence. 

Just  as  our  lady  was  thinking  of  passing  souio  days  in  tniuquillity, 
occupied  in  light  study,  in  tiifliug  work,  distillations,  confcctioneiy,  and 
audi  like  things,  her  husband  mixed  himself  in  the  wai*s.  The  King  of 
Sweden  sent  after  him  to  Stettin ;  he  told  his  wife  he  would  liave  nothing 
to  do  widi  them.  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  however,  but  went  stiuight 
off  to  the  king.  She  knew  he  was  not  provided  with  anything :  she  saw 
the  danger  to  which  ho  was  exposed,  and  she  wished  to  shai*e  it.  She 
equipped  herself  in  haste,  and  without  hi;^  sending  for  her  went  to  join  him 

at  Ottensen When  her  husband  passed  with  the  King  to  >Seeland, 

she  remained  in  Fyen.  The  day  foUo^ving  a  post  arrived  with  news  that 
her  mother  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  wislicd  to  speak  with  her.  She 
posted  to  Jutland,  found  ISIadanic  very  ill,  with  no  hope  of  life.  She  had 
oolv  been  there  one  niglit  when  her  huslxuid  sent  a  mosscnt^or  to  say,  if  she 
widied  to  see  him  alive,  she  must  lose  no  time.  Our  lady  herself  was  ill : 
■he  had  to  leaye  her  mother  ali*eady  half  dead :  she  had  to  take  her  last 
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farewell  in  great  sorrow,  and  to  go  with  great  speed  to  see  her  htubfl 
who' was  very  ill  at  Malmo.     Two  days  afterwards  she  received  the  ni 
of  her  mother's  death,  and,  as  soon  as  her  husbapd's  health  permitted  it, 
returned  to  Jutland  for  the  funeral,  and  revisited  Malmo  one  day  bel 
the  King  of  Sweden  began  the  war  for  the  second  time. 

Presently  there  was  a  rising  in  the  recently  acquired  provim 
in  which  were  Ulfeldt's  new  estates.  He  fell  under  suspicion 
fomenting  the  insurrection ;  for,  as  the  tide  of  fortune  was  ti 
time  inclining  in  feivour  of  the  Danes,  it  was  supposed  that  \ 
contemplated  making  his  own  terms  at  Copenhagen,  bringing  ba 
the  lost  provinces  in  his  hand  as  a  peace-oflfering.  There  is  no  pre 
of  it,  but  the  King  of  Sweden  ordered  his  arrest.  Grief  and  irritati 
brought  on  the  unfortunate  Ulfeldt  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  for  ma 
weeks,  during  which  a  commission  was  sent  to  try  him,  he  was  speec 
less  from  its  effects,  and  Leonora,  who  had  insisted  on  sharing  1 
imprisonment,  acted  as  his  brave  and  ready-witted  counsel.  Th( 
was  no  sentence  pronounced,  but  they  remained  under  arrest  till  t 
King  died  in  1660,  and  peace  with  Denmark  was  declared.  B 
husband  had  partially  recovered,  and,  hearing  that  a  ship  was  ready 
take  them  over  the  Sound,  she  managed  their  escape  in  spite  of  thirl 
six  guards  who  smroimded  the  house.  It  was,  however,  but  to  ezchaii 
a  Swedish  for  a  Danish  prison.  They  were  seized  by  Frederick's  ord( 
and  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Hammerhuus  under  the  charge 
Governor  Fos.  The  picture  given  by  Leonora  of  this  official  ia 
terrific  one :  at  one  time  false  and  cringing,  endeavouring  to  exU 
promises  of  money  from  them,  at  others  brutal  and  furious  as 
madman,  he  subjected  them  to  every  privation  and  insult.  Th 
passed  a  miserable  autumn  and  winter.  ^  They  had,'  says  the  bra 
woman, 

to  endure  it  in  patience,  but  as  they  perceived  that  Fos'  design  w 
that  they  should  die  of  hunger,  they  resolved  to  hazard  an  escape  as  so 
as  the  thaw  should-  set  in.  Our  lady,  who  had  three  jjairs  of  8he< 
sent  her  by  her  children,  undid  some  articles  of  clothing,  and  with  th< 
made  ropes.  When  the  moon  was  favourable  to  them,  in  tCe  month 
April,  they  wished  to  carry  out  the  plan  they  had  been  projecting  for 
long  a  time.  Our  lady  was  the  first  to  make  the  descent.  The  heig 
was  seventy-two  feet.  She  went  on  to  the  ravelin  to  await  the  othe 
Some  time  elapsed  before  her  husband  came,  so  she  retm*ned,  and  heard 
great  noise  among  the  ropes,  her  husband  having  lost  a  shoe  in  his  desoei 
They  had  still  to  wait  for  the  valet :  he  had  forgotten  the  cord,  and  sa 
he  could  not  carry  it  with  him. 

From  the  ramparts  to  the  moat  they  had  yet  one  hundred  ai 
seventy  feet  to  descend,  but  this  was  also  accomplished.  Then 
quarter  of  a  league  to  the  place  where  the  boats  lay. 

^  Her  husband,  wearied  out,  could  not  walk,  and  begged  her,  for  the  lo 
of  God,  to  leave  him  where  he  was ;  he  was  ready  to  die.  She  consoled  hi] 
gave  him  restoratives,  and  told  him  he  had  but  a  little  step  to  make.  S 
told  him  she  would  never  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  this  tyrant. 

They  had  scarcely  struggled  on  ^  tax  ^&  ^Jti^  diw^^V^tsi^vjXit^ 
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and  the  patrol  gave  tlic  alarm.  \N\^t  and  wearied  they  were  conducted 
bdc  to  their  tormentor,  who  had  them  secured  in  a  safer  place  where 
Ibej  remained  for  thirteen  weeks,  till  the  harsh  order  came  from  the 
Ooort  to  separate  them.  After  this  ordeal  had  lasted  nearly  six 
0K)Dth8,an  emissary^  authorised  to  promise  them  liberty  on  condition 
that  both  husband  and  wife  would  sign  away  all  their  possessions, 
cune  from  the  King.  At  first,  for  their  children's  sake,  tliey  refused ; 
bottOQ  being  plainly  shown  that  the  children  would  equally  suffer  the 
ogn&cation  of  all  if  they  died  in  prison,  they  nigaed  and  were 
libented.  They  spent  that  Christmiis  in  Copenhagen,  at  the  house  of 
Ootint  Kantzow,  and  then  went  to  the  estate  of  Ellensborg,  in  Fyen, 
which  was  still  left  to  them.  Ulfeldt,  in  his  ^  Apology,'  states  that  when 
lie  asked  his  wife  through  the  window  whether  they  ought  to  sign  and 
livie,  rather  than  die  in  prison,  Leonora  answered  with  the  following 
Latin  Teises: — 

Bebus  in  udveims  facile  est  contemnere  mortem. 
Fortius  ilia  fieu^it,  qui  miser  esse  potest. 
Aocidit  ill  puncto,  quod  non  speratui*  in  anno. 

In  1662  they  obtained  permission  to  travel  for  Ulfeldt's  health, 
and  then  the  restless  genius  of  the  man,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge 
which  now  possessed  him,  led  him  to  intrigue  in  every  place  he 
Waited  to  raise  up  enemies  against  his  native  country.  He  had,  in 
the  days  of  his  affluence,  thought  to  buy  powerful  friends  by  lending 
laige  sums  of  money,  and  among  others  to  whom  he  had  advanced  a 
Teiy  considerable  amount  was  Charles  II.  of  England,  previous  to  the 
Bertoration.  In  the  spring  of  1663,  anxious  to  recover  this,  he  urged 
his  wife  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  English  Court.  She  was  very 
unwilling,  being  certain  that  the  errand  would  prove  a  fruitless  one. 
But  her  husband  insisted,  and  she  took  leave  of  him  on  May  24  with 
sorrowful  forebodings.  It  was,  indeed,  had  they  but  known  it,  their 
last  fiarewell.  Charles  II.  received  her  with  abundance  of  courtesy 
and  iair  promises,  but  during  her  short  stay  in  England  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  had  given  information  to  tlie  Danish  Government  of 
the  plots  of  Ulfeldt,  who  was  by  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  Copen- 
hagen sentenced  to  the  death  of  a  traitor,  and  a  large  reward  offered 
for  his  apprehension.  Through  the  Danish  Minister  in  London  the 
Tgfigliiih  monarch  was  requested  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  his  wife, 
which  was  secretly  done  by  Charles,  only  too  glad  to  get  so  easily  rid 
of  his  creditor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oblige  a  friendly  power.  Poor 
Ijeonora's  indignant  account  of  the  treachery  practised  upon  her  is  con- 
firmed by  a  reference  to  our  own  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic 
Series)  for  1663-64.*     She  landed  at  Copenhagen  a  prisoner  of  state 

>  We  find  also  in  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  day,  in  the  Chevalier  de  la 
SorbUre*s  narrative  of  his  voya^jre  to  England,  that  landing  at  Dover  he  had,  he  telln 
bia  oorreepondenti  the  happy  chance  of  meeting  a  heroine.  <  But  I  saw  her/  ho 
WKS%  '  in  a  plaoe  where  I  was  very  sorry  to  meet  with  her,  for  it  was  in  the  castle 
iraere  she  was  ooufined,  and  from  whence  she  was  transported  to  Denmark :  in 
which  oonntry  ahe  suffered  hardships  unworthy  of  her  sex  and  birth  witli  an  heroic 
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on  August  8,  1663,  wbenber  imprisomn^tt  of  twenty-tvro  years  ii 
the  Blue  Tower  commeBoed.    She  was  eousidesed  au  acooiii{^oe  it 
the  treason  of  her- husband,  but  on  account  of  her  royal  blood  Jmt 
life  was  spared.     Ulfeldt,  meanwhile,  wandering  about  a  wretched 
outcast,  died  in  the  following  February,  fnmi  exposure  to  cold  in  % 
nocturnal  flight,  near  Basle,  and  was  buried  in  a  niuneless  grave.    On 
that  grave  no  one  would  dare  to  write  the  word  patriot.     Reviewing  Mm 
career,  we  fear  the  verdict  must  be  that  he  had  no  pursuit  save  aei^ 
advancement  and,  latterly,  revenge ;  and  in  pursuit  of  both  tbeie 
ignoble  ends  he  was  at  once  bold  and  unscrupulous.     It  is  evident 
tTiat  the  strength  ^  LeoncH-a's  attachment  to  him  blinded  her  to  the 
true  nature  of  his  conduct.     He  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  his 
favour  all  the  passionate  energy  of  her  faithful  character.     She  looked 
on  him  as  an  unjustly  persecuted  man,  and  posterity,  while  it  con* 
demns  him,  can  only  feel  sympathy  and  admiration  for  her.     PuUie 
indignation  ran  very  high  against  him  in  Copenhagen,  where  the 
ceremony  of  beheading  and  quartering  was  performed  on  his  e£Bgy ; 
his  palace  was  demolished,  and  a  pillar  of  sandstone  erected  on  its 
site  as  a  monument  of  his  crimes.     Most  of  his  family  found  refuge 
in  Vienna,  and  his  eldest  son  Corfitz  rose  to  high  office  in  Maria 
Theresa's  Court.     Christian,  the  son  who  had  avenged  the  insults  of 
Governor  Fos  to  his  parents,  by  kiUiag  him  in  the  streets  of  Bruges, 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  and  died  an  abb^.     The  eldest  daughter 
married  Cassetta,  a  Spanish  noUe,  and  two  others  becanoe  wives 
in  the  two  great  Austrian  houses  of  Waldstein  and  Thun.     It  is, 
perhaps,  not  out  of  place   to  notice  here  the  &ct  that  the  wars 
instigated  against  Denmark  by  tlie  exiled  Ulfeldt,  with  the  intention 
of  humbling  the  King,  were  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Frederick  III.,  who,  with  his  Queen,  had  gained  great 
popularity  by  their  defence  of  Copenhagen.     With  ihe  assistanoe  of 
the  other  orders  of  the  people^  disaffected  towards  the  overweening 
{)ower  of  the  aristocracy,  they  succeeded  in  actually  changing  the 
form  of  government.     The  royal  power  was  declared  absolute  and 
hereditary,  and  a  new.  era  in  the  history  of  Denmark  was  inaugurated, 
when  the  oath  of  fealty  was  sworn  before  the  Exchange  in  Cofeor 
hagen  on  October  18,  1660.     After  this,  instead  of  the  open  crown, 
we  find  in  the  regalia  of  Denmark  the   later  crown  with  closed 
curvatures,  bearing  on  its  summit  the  cross  and  globe  which  denoted 
absolute  power.    And  absolutism  continued  practically  to  be  the  rule 
through  all  the  succeeding  reigns,  till  the  Constitution,  granted  by 
the  late  King  Frederick  VII.  in  1 848,  gave  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
more  modem  theories  of  good  government. 

The  memoir  of  Leonora  Christina,  from  which  we  have  hitherto 
quoted,  breaks 'off  at  the  date  of  her  imprisonment  in  the  Blue 
•  Tower,  and  we  shall  now  resume  her  story  in  extracts  from  the  '  Record 
of  Suffering,'  with  its  solemn  and  touching  preface,  addressed  to  her 
children  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  captivity  and  the  fifty-third  of 
her  age.    She  tells  her  children  ttat  Viei  t^o  Te^&Qi\i<&  fet  ^^ns\3^  them. 
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Uu8  diary  are  that  she  may  declare  to  them  God's  great  goodness 
to  her,  and  her  own  innocence.     ^  Never,'  says  she, 

ba  God  laid  a  burden  on  me  without  at  the  same  time  giving  me  strength 

in  proportion,  so  that  the  burden  has  not  overwhelmed  or  crushed  me.     Ho 

Itts  iftreog^ened  me,  comforted  me,  and  often  even  cheered  me.     Crod  has 

indeed  done  wouderftd  things  for  me,  for  it  is  more  than  inconceivable  that 

I  should  have  been  able  to  survive  the  great  misfortunes  that  have  befallen 

ae,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  my  reason  and  understanding.     It  is  a 

mtfter  of  the  greatest  wonder  that  my  limbs  are  not  distorted  from  lying 

and  sitting ;  that  my  eyes  are  not  dim  and  even  wholly  blind  from  weeping. 

To  God  alone  be  the  honom*.     The  other  cause  that  impels  me  (to  write) 

is  tbe  oonaolation  it  will  be  to  you,  my  dear  children,  to  be  astjured  that 

1  soffir  innooently ;  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  imputed  to  me,  nor 

lave  I  been  accused  of  anything  for  which  you,  my  dear  children,  should 

hiosh  or  cast  down  your  eyes  in  shame.     I   suffer  for  having  loved   a 

nrtnooB  lord  and  husband,  and  for  not  having  abandoned  Ixim  in  misfortune. 

I  was  suspected  of  being  privy  to  an  act  of  treason,  for  which  he  wfis  never 

jarosecoted  according  to  law,  much  less  convicted  of  it ;  and  the  cause  of 

the  aocniBtiDn  was  never  explained  to  me,  humbly  and  sorrowfully  though 

I  deavFd  that  it  should  be.     Let  it  lie  vour  consolation  that  I  never  com- 

mitted  a  dishonourable  act. 

To  deep  and  earnest  piety,  and  a  naturally  courageous  spirit, 
4  ur  heroine  was  able  to  add  the  consolations  of  philosophy;  and, 
I ! noting  a  well-known  saying  of  Epictetus,  that  all  things  have  two 
i.  .'.idles  by  which  they  cjin  be  raised,  the  one  bearable,  the  other  un- 
Ij-  irable,  she  proceeds  with  her  narrative  from  the  moment  at  which 
^lu  vessel  in  which  she  was  carried  off  from  Dover  reached  Copen- 
jen.    Lieutenant-Colonel  Kosenkrantz,  with  a  party  of  musketeers, 

/  viDce  came  on  board.  The  colonel  did  not  salute  the  lady,  but  the 
!  ;:  lor,  walking   up   and   down   the  deck  before  her,   dropped  the 

'  ]  lark  in  her  hearing,  'Bonne  mine  Ix  maiivais  jeu.'  An  hour 
■  I  r  tiie  commandant  of  the  town  arrived,  desired  her  to  give  up 
all  her  papers,  indulged  in  a  series  of  impertinent  pleasantries,  and 
then  asked  her  to  come  ashore  in  a  small  boat  which  landed  her  at 
a  little  pier  near  the  castle.  The  old  castle  or  palace  of  Christians- 
liorg  exists  no  longer ;  it  was  destroyed  by  lire,  and  no  stone  remains 
of  the  walls  that  for  so  many  years  heard  the  sorrowful  sigliing  of 
the  prisoner.  As  she  was  led  there,  she  saw  a  vast  crowd  assembled, 
and  among  them  she  spied  one  well-known  and  malicious  face,  that 
of  Brigitte  Ulfeldt,  her  sister-in-law,  exhibiting  great  glee  and 
laughing  loudly.  The  governor  of  the  prison,  Jockum  Wallburger, 
sto«xl  on  the  bridge,  which  led  over  the  moat,  to  receive  lier.  At  the 
^ate  of  the  Blue  Tower  her  personal  attendant  was  turned  back, 
and  she  was  shown  into  the  cell  for  malefactors  known  as  the  '  Dark 
Church,-  from  which  three  peasants  had  that  morning  been  re- 
moved, leaving  it  in  a  most  filthy  condition. 

Very  soon  the  Prime  Minister  Kantzow,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
S».*rretarv,  visited  her  to  jDterrogate  Ijer  closely  as  to  her  knowledge 
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of  her  husband's  movements  and  intentions,  the  names  of  his  as- 
sociates and  correspondents,  and  her  own.  Her  replies  were 'frank, 
and  she  promised  to  answer  any  question  put  by  order  of  the  King, 
begging  that  the  severity  of  her  imprisonment  might  be  mitigated. 
The  ministers  of  state  treated  her  with  politeness  and  retired,  to  be 
followed  by  emissaries  from  the  Queen,  whose  behaviour  was  veiy 
different.  The  mistress  of  the  robes  and  a  bed-chamber  woman^ 
accompanied  by  a  certain  Abel  Catherina,  wife  of  a  clerk,  next 
appeared,  bearing  a  suit  of  clothes  which  the  prisoner  was  desired  to 
substitute  for  her  own. 

I  answered,  *  In  God's  name/   Then  they  removed  the  i»d  from  my  head, 
in  which  I  had  sewn  np  rings  and  many  loose  diamonds.     They  demanded 
my  bracelets  and  rings.     I  took  them  off  and  gave  them  to  them,  with  tiie 
exception  of  one  small  ring,  not  worth  a  rix-dollar :  this  I  begged  to  be  aUowed 
to  keep.     '  No,'  said  the  mistress  of  the  robes, '  You  are  to  retain  nothing.' 
Abel  Catherina  said,  *  We  are  strictly  forbidden  to  leave  you  the  smallest 
thing :  I  have  been  obliged  to  swear  upon  my  soul  to  the  Queen  that  I 
would  search  you  thoroughly.'     '  Grood,  good ;  in  God's  name,'  I  answered. 
She  drew  off  all  my  clothes.     In  my  petticoat  I  had  concealed  some  ducats 
under  the  broad  gold  lace;  in  the  foot  of  my  stocking  there  were  some 
Jacobuses,  and  there  were  sapphires  in  my  shoes.     She  stripped  me  entirely 
and  searched  my  person  thoroughly.     I  said  to  her,  '  You  act  to  me  in  an 
unchristian  and  unbecoming  manner.'    Abel  Catherina  answered,  '  We  are 
only  servants,  and  must  do  as  we  were  ordered.'    After  they  had  thus  de- 
spoiled me,  they  put  on  me  the  clothes  they  had  brought.     The  mistress  of 
the  robes  was  very  severe  :  they  could  not  search  thoroughly  enough  for  her. 
She  laughed  at  mo  several  times. 

In  this  horrible  cell  were  placed  with  her,  by  the  Queen's  orders, 
two  women,  who  under  the  guise  of  attendants  were  in  truth  spies, 
but  one  almost  half-witted  girl,  Karen  Blochs,  showed  her  kindness. 
The  prison  governor  gave  his  company  likewise  far  oftener  than  she 
desired  it,  and  his  loose  talk  with  these  women  in  her  presence  was 
an  intolerable  aggravation.  On  August  lo  commenced  a  series  of 
interrogatories  by  the  ministers  of  state,  extending  over  several  days, 
and  lasting  for  several  hours  of  each  day :  and  in  the  inter\'als  of 
their  visits  the  prison  governor  and  the  woman  Catherina  perpetually 
tried  to  inveigle  the  poor  harassed  lady  into  some  admission  of  her 
husband^s  guilt  and  her  own.  These  attempts  she'  foiled  by  a  dignified 
silence,  while  to  the  adjuration  of  the  Chancellor,  if  she  were  an  accom- 
plice of  her  husband's  treason,  to  confess  the  real  truth,  her  reply  was — 

'  that  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  done  anything  which  could  render  me 
suspected ;  and  I  called  God  to  witness  that  I  knew  of  no  treason,  and 
therefore  I  could  mention  no  names.  Had  my  husband  entertained  so  evil 
a  design  I  believe  surely  he  would  have  told  me ;  but  I  can  swear  with  a 
good  conscience,  before  God  in  heaven,  that  I  never  heard  him  wish  evil  to 
the  King,  and  I  fully  believe  that  this  has  been  fiilsely  invented  by  his 
enemies.'  Then  the  Chancellor  said  :  ^  There  is  nothing  further  to  do  now 
than  to  let  you  know  what  sort  of  a  husband  you  have,  and  to  let  you  hear 
bia  sentence.  *    Count  Kantzow  ordered  a  ^^^y  \»  \»  t«oA^  ^VvSki  ^^a  Vq  V3j\<^ 
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effect  that  (.\»rfitz,  formorly   Count   Ulfeldt,   had   offered  the  kingdom  of 

Deunark  to  a  fomgn  sovereign  ;  and  Iiad  told  the  same  sovereign  that  ho 

kid  eedesiastical  and  lay  magnates  on  his  side,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  hiin 

to  procare  the  crown  of  Denmark  for  the  before-mentioned  sovereign. 

Another  paper  was  the  defence  of  the  clerg>%  in   which  they  [>roteBted 

tktthej  had  had  no  communication  with  Corfitz,  who  had  made  them  no 

ofen  of  participation  in  his  evil  designs.     The  Burgomaster  and  Council  of 

Oonnluigen  said  the  same.     Next  followed  the  reading  of  the  unprecedented 

ua  iDegal  sentence  which  had  been  passed  on  my  lord.     No  documents 

wm  brought  forwanl  upon  which  the  sentence  had  Ix^n  given :  there  was 

M  other  foundation  than  mei-e  words.     When  the  sentence  liad  been  read, 

evoy  one  can  imagine  what  I  felt ;  but  few  or  none  can  conceive  how  I 

via  sot  stifled  by  the  unexpected  misery.      I   could  not  utter  a  word 

iir  weeping.  .  .  .     This  painful  visit  had  lasted  four  hours.     They  went 

■ny  leaving  me  full  of  anxiety,  sighing  and  weeping ;  a  sad  and  miser- 

iiie  captive  woman. 

A  few  days  later  she  was  removed  from  the  first  cell  to  an  adjoining 
00m  in  the  Blue  Tower :  a  chamber  seven  paces  long  by  six  wide, 
igfataen  feet  high,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  and  very  high  up,  a 
indow  two  feet  square,  with  thick  iron  bars  covered  with  wire- 
ork.  This  room  she  occupied  till  1670,  and  here  for  some  weeks 
le  sickened  and  prayed  to  die ;  but  health,  courage,  and  submis- 
on  all  returned,  aud  she  began  to  feel  more  at  peace,  and  to 
«ak  to  the  woman  now  in  charge  of  her,  whose  heart  seemed 
>  be  softened  towards  her.  She  remained  in  bed  as  the  season 
Ivanced  on  account  of  the  cold ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  New  Year 
at  any  stove  was  placed  in  her  room  Sometimes  Karen  managed 
I  bring  her  a  little  silk,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  to  embroider ;  sometimes 
le  brought  her  news  from  the  outer  world,  and  once  contrived  to  send 
letter  for  her  to  her  children  across  the  Sound.  One  October  day 
le  Princess  Sophia  was  betrothed  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
>i8e  of  the  kettledrums  and  trumpets  penetrated  to  the  ears  of  her 
ho  had  often  borne  a  part  in  courtly  pageants,  but  who  on  that  day 
id  to  &8t  till  evening,  because  the  palace  scullions  were  too  busy  to 
ind  up  her  usual  meal.  Another  morning  her  chamber  door  was 
ixown  wide  open  by  command  of  the  Queen,  that  she  might  see  the 
Bgj  of  her  husband  borne  along  to  the  square,  where  it  was  to  suffer 
lutilation  and  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  A  terrible 
(^  to  a  loving  wife,  who  did  not  know  then,  or  for  many  a  day 
ter,  whether  tiie  man  yet  lived  or  not.  It  was  in  March  of  the 
year  that  the  governor  jestingly  informed  Leonora  that  she 

a  widow,  and  allowed  her  to  see  a  newspaper  which  confirmed 
18  words. 

I  did  not  say  much  about  it,  but  lay  silently,  hoping  that  it  might  be 
1^  sndthat  my  husband  liad  escaped  his  enemies  by  death ;  and  I  thought 
Hh  the  greatest  astonishment  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
ahonld  wish  my  lord  dead. 

We  have  not  space  for  many  more  extracts,  graphic  though  the 
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style  Ib  in  which  the  prisoner  describe  the  condact  of  her  attendanti^ 
their  bickerings  and  gossipings,  and  the  changes  which  take  place 
among  them  as  the  years  drag  their  slow  length  along.     She  coop 
trived  to  make  occupation  for  herself  by  drawing  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  composing  hymns,  ravelling  out  her  silk  stockings  for  mat«rijil 
to  embroider  with,  or  modelling  in  clay  which  the  potter  who  had 
fixed  her  stove  had  left  behind  him.     The  old  governor  before  he 
died  even  became  her  friend,  and  vainly  tried  to  petition  the  King 
in  her  Cavour,  but  the  Queen  invariably  set  her  face  against  any 
relaxation  towards  one  whom  she  hated  with  an  unrelenting  hate. 
On  February  9,  1670,  the  tolling  of  the  palace  bell  announced  to  her 
that  King  Frederick  III.  had  expired.     The  manner  of  her  jailer, 
even  less  respectful  than  before,  soon  showed  her  that  she  need  not 
hope  for  liberty  from  this  event,  though  later  in  the  year,  when  the 
Queen  Dowager  had  left  the  castle,  the  new  chaplain,  jMoth,  who  at 
Leonora's  earnest  request  had  been  appointed  her  confessor,  obtained 
from  Christian  V.  more  than  one  alleviation  of  her  sufferings.    She 
was  given  a  much  better  apartment  and  a  grant  of  money  to  purchase 
clothes  and  books.     In  the  following  year  the  young  Queen's  mother, 
the  Landgravine  of  Hesse,  paid  a  visit  incognitaj  gave  the  captive 
lady  much  sympathy,  and  quitted  her  with  the  words,  '  Croyez  moi 
je  ferais  mon  possible.' 

The  virtuous  Landgravine  kept  her  word,  but  could  effect  nothing. 
When  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  in  the  perils  of  childbii'th  she  went  to  the 
King,  and  obtained  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  if  the  Queen  gave  birth 
to  a  son  I  should  receive  my  liberty.  On  October  1 1,  in  the  night,  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  Grod  delivered  her  Majesty  in  safety  of  our  Crown 
Prince.  When  all  were  rejoicing,  the  Landgravine  said,  *  Oh,  will  not  the 
captive  rejoice  1 '  The  Queen  Dowager  inquired,  *  Why  1 '  The  Landgi-a- 
vine  related  the  King's  promise.  The  Queen  Dowager  was  so  angry  that 
she  was  ill.  She  loosened  her  jacket,  and  said  she  would  return  home ;  that 
she  would  not  wait  till  the  child  was  baptised.  Her  coach  appeared  in  the 
palace  square.  The  King  at  length  persuaded  her  to  I'emain  for  the 
baptism,  but  he  was  obliged  to  swear  with  an  oath  that  I  should  not  be 
liberated. 

The  entries  in  the  diary  become  shorter  as  time  goes  on.  Her 
condition  had  in  many  respects  improved.  She  gave  herself  up  to 
literary  composition,  and  to  ceaseless  industry  with  her  needle,  the 
yoimg  Queen  graciously  supplying  her  with  silkworms  and  silks. 
Anno  1678  she  writes:  *I  have,  thank  God,  spent  this  year  in 
repose :  reading,  writing,  and  composing  various  things.' 

Feb.  28,  1684. — This  is  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  since  the  illustrious 
King  Christian  IV.  bade  good  night  to  the  world,  and  I  to  the  prosperity 
of  my  life.  I  have  now  I'eached  the  sixty-third  year  of  my  age,  and  the 
twentieth  year,  sixth  month,  and  fifteenth  day  of  my  imprisonment.  I 
have  therefore  spent  a  thii*d  paiii  of  my  life  in  captivity.  God  be  praised 
that  so  much  time  is  past.     I  hope  the  remaining  days  may  not  be  many. 

Id  February  of  the  next  year  t\ie  QxjfceTL  T>o^^^«t  ^v^.^  «sA  ^^a& 
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aid  with  all  the  royalty  of  Duiimurk  in  tlio  catlu'dral  wi  lios^kilde. 
rhen  the  people  knew  that  Leonora  would  soon  be  free,  and  Ole  the 
[bwer  warder,  and  Jonatha  the  maid,  began  to  weep  at  the  thought 
if  losing  one  whom  they  had  learned  to  love  and  reverence.  We 
live  seen,  among  the  relics  preserved  in  the  Boscnberg  collection,  the 
ibnii  in  which  her  petition  to  King  Christian  V.  was  presented,  and 
» iriiick  at  last  he  sent  a  gracious  answer. 

I  poBBBSed  a  portrait  cngiuving  of  the  illustrioa^  Kii^  Christian  IV., 
iAmt  Bmall  and  oval  in  form.  This  I  illuminated  with  colours,  and  liad  a 
Bved'frune-made  for  it,  which  I  gilded  mjnsolf.  On  the  l>ack  I  wrote  the 
bDovilag  words : — 

'  My  grandson  and  gi^eat  namesake, 
Equal  to  me  in  power  and  state, 
YouGhsafe  my  child  a  hearing. 
And  he  like  me  in  meix;y  gi*eat.' 

Tlus  was  presented  on  April  24.  On  May  19,  the  order  of  release 
^Bfid  by  the  King  was  brought  to  her.  Her  niece,  Lady  Catherine 
tndenofw,  was  admitted  in  the  evening  by  the  prison  governor,  who 
ime  to  say  farewell. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  and  my  sister's  daughter  left  the  Tower.  Hei*  Majesty 
B  Queen  thought  to  see  me  as  T  came  out,  and  was  on  liei*  Imlcony,  but 
WBfl  dark  and  I  had  a  veil  over  my  face.  The  palaco  squai*e  was  full  of 
ople^  so  that  we  could  scarcely  press  through  to  the  coach.  The  time  of 
r  impriBOiunent  was  twenty-one  years,  nine  months,  and  eleven  days. 
>  CkM  be  honour  and  praise.  Dear  children,  I  live  now  in  hope  that  it 
ky  pfense  God  and  the  King's  Majesty  that  I  may  myself  show  you  tliis 
sno.    God  in  His  mercy  grant  it ! 

The  jirayer  was  heard,  and  in  the  old  manor-house  of  Maribo,  in 
e  island  of  Laaland,  which  was  assigned  to  her  as  a  residence 
r  the  remainder  of  her  life,  more  than  one  of  her  children  and 
■ndchildren  were  her  companions.  Any  details  that  we  possess  of 
r  subsequent  years  are  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Soyal  Library 

Copenhagen,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a  Miss  Ume,  a 
misb  lady,  who  managed  Countess  Leonora's  household  up  to  the 
te  of  ber  death  in  1698.  Devotion  was  her  first  occupation  ;  and 
Ding  her  household  round  her  every  morning,  she  prayed,  *  May  the 
ad  help  all  prisoners,  console  the  guilty,  and  save  the  innocent.' 
le  gave  many  hours  to  reading  and  writing,  and  her  handiwork  is 
id  to  have  been  almost  unrivalled ;  embroidering  in  silk  and  gold,  and 
ndng  in  amber  and  ivory.  She  finished  her  book  on  ^  Heroines '  which 
d  been  b^un  in  her  prison,  ^  to  the  praise  of  valiant,  chaste,  and 
iadfitft  heroines ;'  but  we  feel  sure  that  no  Penthesilea,  Zenobia,  or 
ijm  in  her  pages  excelled  the  writer  herself  in  the  possession  of  every 
sat  and  noble  quality  of  head  and  heart  which  go  to  the  making  of 
me  heroine  and  a  perfect  woman. 

K.  D.  M, 
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What  is  Money? 

ASTfiANGE  fatality  seems  to  beset  mankind  of  being  unable 
understand  the  nature  and  working  of  many  things  whicft 
^re  in  most  familiar  use.     They  are  handled  or  practised  daily; 
their  importance  is  most   real,  and  often  very  great.     They  are 
incessantly  spoken  of,  and  errors  respecting  them  may  be  most  mis- 
chievous ;  nevertheless,  from  some  cause  exceedingly  difficult  to  ex- 
plore, what  they  are  in  themselves,  and  how  it  is  that  they  are  able 
to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  used,  few  men  only  seem  able  to 
understand.    Most  persons  can  give  no  explanations  of  them  either 
to  themselves  or  others. 

Pre-eminent  amongst  these  hopelessly  unintelligible  things  is 
money.  Let  anyone  ask  the  first  man  he  meets,  ^  Wba.t  is  money?' 
What  can  be  plainer  ?  He  will  be  told  :  *  Money  is  a  thing  to  buy 
with :  sovereigns,  shillings,  francs,  dollars  are  money.'  Perfectly  true, 
these  things  are  money ;  only  it  is  not  quite  answer  enough.  If  a 
man  were  asked, '  What  is  a  chisel  ? '  would  it  suffice  to  say  *  A  thing  to 
cut  with'  ?  A  saw,  too,  cuts,  and  so  does  a  knife.  The  chisel  is  not 
yet  understood.  Other  things  can  buy  besides  coins — a  piece  of 
paper  with  writing  on  it,  a  promise,  will  often  make  a  purchase  as 
easily  as  a  sovereign.  If  the  inquirer  has  recourse  to  the  lan^^oage 
of  the  City,  in  the  counting-house  and  the  daily  press,  the  puzzle  will 
grow  darker.  He  will  find  money  said  to  be  abundant  or  scarce,  and 
yet  there  may  not  be  an  ounce  more  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country. 
He  will  hear  of  it  as  dear  or  cheap,  and  yet  not  a  particle  more  or  less  of 
any  commodity  in  any  shop  or  warehouse  is  being  given  in  exchange  for 
it.  New  senses  of  the  word  will  be  pressing  in  upon  him  from  every 
side ;  mere  lines  in  banking  ledgers  will  be  spoken  of  as  money.  Least 
of  all  will  he  hear  any  explanation  of  how  it  is'that  money  can  buy. 
If  he  is  told  that  a  chisel  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  sharp  edge  of  st^l 
which  is  pushed  against  wood  and  so  cuts  it,  he  will  obtain  a  very 
fair  notion  of  what  a  chisel  is,  and  of  how  it  does  its  work.  The 
important  matter  is  to  acquire  the  same  information  about  money. 
When  we  know  what  money  is  made  of,  and  with  what  it  performs 
its  work  of  buying,  we  shall  have  perceived  the  nature  and  the  force 
of  money — we  shall  have  learnt  what  money  is. 

How  then  is  it  that  money  performs  its  function  ?  How  is  it 
that  it  buys  ?  Here  we  meet  at  once  the  fatal  rock  on  which  so 
many  get  shipwrecked.  Who  can  answer  the  question  which  instantly 
arises :  ^  How  is  it  that  a  sovereign  buys  a  hat  ? '  A  man  who  caimot 
answer  that  question 'does  not  know  what  money  is,  nor  in  what 
consists  its  power  of  buying.  If  he  casts  his  eyes  around  for  aid  to 
enlighten  his  ignomncBj  let  bim  loeiv^xe  ot  ^di<d^te»5«i^  V!ut  Q{fl»l^3L1SB^ 
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to  the  grand  authorities  of  tlie  City.  Tlit^  ^j^rt'at  banker,  the  mighty 
merchant,  think  they  know  all  about  money ;  but  instead  of 
explaining,  they  are  likely  to  meet  such  a  question  with  indignation. 
The  puzzle  for  them  is  too  trying,  judging  at  least  from  the  answer 
which  is  almofit  universally  given  to  it  in  banking  and  mercantile 
circles.  The  hatter,  they  tell  us,  takes  the  sovereign  for  his  hat  by 
•  conaent.'  But  how  is  it  taken  by  consent  ? — consent  to  what  ?  The 
liatfcer,it  is  said, takes  the  sovereign  because  he  knows  that  the  umbrella- 
maker  will  consent  to  take  it  in  turn.  But  why  will  he  consent  ?  upon 
what  principle  ?  The  crucial  point  i:^,  what  assurance  can  the  hatter 
frel  that  the  umbrella-maker  will  ^ive  him  an  umbrella  as  good  as 
the  hat  he  is  selling  ?  What  guarantee  has  be  in  the  sovereign  that 
lie  will  consent  to  take  it  ?  Still  more,  what  is  meant  by  an  umbrella 
as  good  as  a  hat  ?  How  is  the  goodness  of  both  to  be  tested  and 
ascertained  ?  Not  by  consent,  certainly,  for  consent  makes  its  appear- 
ance only  after  the  equal  goodness  has  been  discovered.  The  secret 
of  money's  action,  of  its  power  to  buy,  and  the  magnitude  of  that 
power,  wiU  never  come  forth  from  consent,  most  true  though  it  be 
tliat  everyone  consents  to  sell  for  money. 

If  any  further  reasons  were  needed  to  show  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  acquiring  true  ideas  on  money,  one  has  only  to  read  the 
ardent  discussions  now  carried  on  by  eminent  authorities  on  Bi- 
metalism  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  silver  currency  of  India. 
Well  would  it  be  if  each  writer  were  summoned  to  prefix  to  his 
a^nments  a  clear  answer  to  each  of  the  two  questions,  '  What  is 
money  ? '  and  ^  How  is  it  that  it  buys  ? ' 

Amidst  such  confusion  a  clear,  simple,  and  intelligible  explanation 
of  what  money  is,  and  of  how  it  works,  is  most  sorely  needed.  Great 
interests  are  at  stake  in  a  right  conception  of  money.  Bad  money, 
unsound  cuiTency,  inflict  very  heavy  loss  and  great  impediment  to 
trade  on  both  the  nation  and  individuals,  as  the  people  of  America 
have  long  felt,  and  have  at  last  distinctly  recognised.  Let  us  then 
endeavour  to  put  this  needlessly  and  perversely  entangled  subject  in  a 
clear  light,in  the  plainest  words,  so  that  all  may  easily  understand.  We 
ahall  be  reproached,  we  are  well  aware,  with  uttering  truisms,  but 
that  will  not  disturb  us.  Truisms  are  only  obvious  truths,  and 
obvious  truths  are  the  greatest  forces  which  act  on  the  destinies  of 
humanity.  Only,  in  this  fatal  field  of  money,  truisms  are  despised  as 
not  worth  attending  to ;  they  are  neglected  by  inquirers  and  writers. 
They  are  too  poor,  too  familiar;  they  wear  no  look  of  knowledge 
and  authority ;  they  have  a  flavour  of  commonplace,  but  no  feature  of 
gcJeoce ;  and  thus  dignified  expounders  of  money  invest  it  at  once  with 
an  air  of  mystery,  and,  abandoning  themselves  to  the  most  un- 
jeatricted  licence  of  subtle  but  truthless  theory,  land  the  world  in 
jaigon  and  ignorance.    We  must  try  to  pursue  another  method. 

The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  to  our  mind  when  thinking 
of  oioney  ia  the  fact  of  its  universal  use  amongst  all  civilised  nations. 
It  18  foimd  that  social  life  caimot  go  on  without  some  kind  of  money. 
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same  instrument  for  buying  and  selling,  some  contriTance  for  ex- 
changing commodities,  for  enabling  them  to  pass  from  the  hands  of 
one  man  to  those  of  another.  If  a  reason  is  asked  for  to  explain  this 
ever-felt  necessity  to  have  such  a  machine,  a  very  common  answer, 
not  least  amongst  distinguished  economists,  points  out  the  want 
which  presses  upon  all  men  to  procure  a  measure  of  value,  a  rule  &r 
comparing  the  worth  of  one  commodity  with  that  of  another,  such  as 
the  value  of  a  sheep  by  the  side  of  the  value  of  a  plough.  Now,  it  is 
most  certain  that  some  method  of  measuring  against  one  another  the 
relative  values  of  all  things  bought  and  sold  is  indispensable  for  all 
trade  beyond  the  narrowest  limits  of  the  roughest  barter ;  and  money, 
beyond  doubt,  furnishes  such  a  rule  or  measure  which  informi  idl 
men  how  much  greater  or  smaller  in  the  market  is  the  worth  of  one 
commodity  than  that  of  another.  Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  sudi 
a  common  measure  of  value  would  not  have  been  the  most  fonmdalile 
impediment  to  the  development  of  trade.  The  measure  does  not 
make  values ;  it  only  declares  their  magnitude.  Money,  as  to  valuing, 
is  merely  a  register  which  records  values.  If  no  other  difficulty  had 
stood  in  the  way,  a  vast  expansion  of  trade  might  have  existed  by  means 
of  direct  barter,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience,  however  serious,  of 
there  being  no  list,  as  it  were,  in  which  values  were  registered. 

But  a  £ur  more  embarrassing  obstacle  barred  the  road  to  that  ex- 
change of  goods  which  constitutes  trade  and  lies  at  the  root  of  civil- 
isation. How  were  the  men  to  be  brought  together  who  wanted  each 
other's  articles?  How  was  the  farmer  to  find  a  tailor  who  would 
give  him  a  coat  in  exchange  for  a  sheep  or  a  sack  of  com  ?  How 
was  he  to  get  furniture  from  an  upholsterer  with  a  calf  or  a  load  of 
hay?  The  progress  of  human  life  would  have  been  brought 
to  a  dead  lock.  Village  life  on  a  petty  scale,  upon  the  system  of 
things  made  to  order,  would  have  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  human 
beings.  Some  contrivance  was  imperiously  called  for  to  clear  away 
the  difficulty,  and  thus  it  happened  that  money  was  invented.  It 
made  its  appearance  at  the  very  origin  of  the  human  race  :  savages 
bethought  themselves  of  fiirs  or  skins  to  make  trade,  the  exchange  of 
goods,  possible*  Their  instinct  revealed  to  them  the  principle  of  money, 
the  principle  of  all  instruments  of  exchange.  They  saw  that  the 
only  way  to  get  over  the  perplexity  was  to  select  some  article  which 
everyone  should  be  willing  to  take  in  exchange  for  the  goods  which  he 
had  to  sell,  and  then  with  it  to  buy  those  particular  things  which  he 
required  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  The  path  for  trade  was  instantly 
cleared  for  the  whole  human  race.  Money  was  found  for  ever  in  the 
form  of  that  primitive  period,  skins.  Its  essence  and  action  were 
discovered  for  all  time.  Furs  acted  as  an  interposed  commodity, 
as  a  go-between,  between  what  a  seller  parted  with  and  what  he 
obtained  in  retiun ;  and  this  has  been  the  nature  of  all  money  down 
to  this  very  hour.  The  skins  so  employed  were  instnmients  for 
exchanging  goods,  and  nothing  else ;  and  so  are  sovereigns  and 
dollars  and  every  form  of  nK)ney. 
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The  mi^ty  machinery  of  division  of  employmeute  was  at  once 
broaght  within  the  reach  of  the  human  race.  Pn^ress  in  civilisation  was 
node  posrible.  The  hatter  and  the  8hoemaker  could  make  hats  and  shoes 
for  the  whole  town.  The  grocer  could  pile  up  stores  in  his  shop  for  all. 
The  manufitcturer  could  weave  cloth  for  the  whole  conmiunity.     They 
lUreiied,  and  their  confidence  was  not  deceived,  on  their  goods  being 
boQg[ht  with  money,  whatever  that  money  happened  to  Ix*,  and  on 
tkeir  being  able  in  return  to  procure  with  it  whatever  they  required. 
And  here  it  was  that  consent  came  in  for  money,  and  still  continues 
to  oome  in.     All  the  hunters  took  skins  for  their  money^by  agreement : 
no  law  or  force  compelled  them.     The  skins  came  natmally  into  use 
as  convenient  for  all.     And  so  it  is  now.     Xo  law  forces  any  shop- 
beper  to  sell  his  goods  for  coin.     He  may  prefer  barter.     He  may 
affix  a  leg  of  mutton  as  the  price  of  one  article,  a  pair  of  boots  as 
tliat  of  another.     But  he  consents  to  take  sovereigns  and  shillings, 
and  what  he  does  everyone  else  does  too.     So  also  does  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  nation.     It  selects  its  form  of  money  at  it^  own  pleasure, 
and  eveiy  labourer  and  merchant  adopts  it. 

But  these  wild  Indians  will  tell  us  a  great  deal  more.  The  furs 
which  they  applied  to  do  the  work  of  exchanging  were  useful  articles 
obtained  by  great  efforts  and  possessed  of  much  value.  They  volun- 
tarily chose  to  sacrifice  all  benefit  of  tliese  furs  as  furs — they  gave  them 
up  for  the  sake  of  one  single  service  which  they  would  now  perform.  They 
lost  them  as  skins,  they  won  them  back  simply  as  machinery  for  buying. 
Thus  their  instinct  unconsciously  taught  them  the  very  inmost  essence 
of  money — that  it  is  a  valuable  commodity,  and  given  in  exchange, 
as  such,  for  another  equally  valuable.  Without  knowing  it,  uncon- 
sciously they  struck  upon  the  great  truth,  first  analysed  and  expounded 
by  Aristotle  (FoL  lib.  i.  ix.  8):  'They  agreed,  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanges,  to  give  and  take  between  themselves  such  an  article  as  was 
itself  a  commodity.'  This  truth,  thus  foimd  by  Indian  savages,  is 
the  vital  principle,  the  essential  substance  of  all  true  money,  yet  it  is 
profoundly  unknown  to  many  eminent  writers  on  money  throughout 
the  world.  Yox  them  the  Indians  practised  and  Aristotle  explained 
in  vain.  This  very  practice,  too,  of  \\\^  Indians  contains  the  reply 
to  the  question,  which  great  bankers  and  powerful  traders  are  unable 
to  answer — how  it  is  that  a  sovereign  is  able  to  buy  a  hat  ?  The 
Indian  fur  bought,  and  still  buys,  because  it  possesses  value :  it  is 
useful,  is  commodious,  and  can  be  exchanged  for  other  useful  tilings ; 
and  this  is  why  it  can  a(..t  and  buy  as  money.  The  fur  can  Ije  worn 
and  provide  warm  clothing ;  the  seller  knows  this,  and  feels  he  has  a 
guarantee  that  he  is  receiving  what  is  worth  the  article  that  he  is  giving 
away.  If  he  chooses,  he  can  keep  it  as  a  commodity,  as  a  fiu*  for  use. 
He  then  extinguishes  it  as  money,  which  he  loses,but  he  gains  an  article 
of  clothing  or  ornament.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  sovereign. 
It  buys  the  hatter  s  hat  by  Ijeing  a  piece  of  gold.  The  hatter  knows 
that  it  is  made  of  gold,  which  is  worth  much  and  is  perfectly  sale- 
Bble  in  the  metal  market.     He  judges  that  that  gold  is  ^^ott\\  \\\s 
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bat.,  and  he  puts  the  price  of  a  pound  upon  the  hat.  It  is  the  g(dl 
of  the  soverei^,  whether  coined  or  not,  which  buys  the  hat,  precisely 
as  it  is  the  useful  fiir  which  buys  the  Indian's  food. 

I  trust  it  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  here  an  occurrence  whidi 
throws  the  clearest  light  on  the  nature  of  the  force  which  acts  in  « 
sovereign  when  playing  the  part  of  money.     It  furnishes  instructioft 
which  it  would  be  well  if  all  would  gather  up.     On  a  distant  ooc^ 
sion  the  writer  was  leaving  Switzerland,  and  paid  his  bill  at  his  hotel 
at  Geneva  in  sovereigns.     That  ended,  the  proprietor  looked  over 
the  sovereigns  carefully,  and  asked  whether  he  might  have  a  Victoria 
sovereign  in  the  place  of  one  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  which     j 
had  been  given  to  him.     He  was  asked  why  the  one  sovereign  was    i 
preferred  to  the  other.      He  replied  that  all  the  sovereigns  would  be 
melted  on  the  next  day,  that  the  St.  George  sovereign  was  an  old 
one,  and  would  probably  be  a  light  sovereign,  whilst  the  Victoria 
would  have  the  full  weight.     Plainly  it  was  the  gold  contained  i^m 
the  coins  which  paid  the  bill :  what  the  hotel  supplied  was  exchanged 
for  gold. 

We  can  now  clearly  understand  the  action  of  money :  it  substi-* 
tutes  double  for  single  barter.  The  hatter  first  barters  his  hat  for  ^ 
sovereign,  and  then  he  barters  back  the  sovereign  for  an  umbrella-^ 
Buying  is  always  bartering — the  thing  bought  is  bartered  for  a  golcJ 
or  silver  coin.  The  difficulty  of  single  bartering — that  the  seller 
does  not  want  the  article  offered  by  the  buyer  —is  got  over.  The^ 
hatter  takes  the  sovereign,  and  with  it  purchases  what  he  desires. 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  question :  How 
does  a  sovereign  buy  a  hat  ?  Why  a  sovereign  ?  Why  not  half  a 
sovereign,  or  two  ?  Because  the  hat  is  worth  the  sovereign,  it  is  said 
the  values  of  the  hat  and  the  sovereign  are  equal.  Perfectly  true ; 
but  this  is  not  enough  for  the  explanation  we  are  in  search  of. 
What  is  meant  by  values  being  equal  ?  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  values 
being  equal  or  uneqiial  when  we  have  prices  :  wliat  a  thing  will  sell 
for  becomes  its  market  value.  But  here  we  are  investigating  what 
determines  prices — why  the  price  of  the  hat,  its  value,  is  not  half 
a  sovereign,  nor  two,  but  one.  It  is  a  very  awkward  and  difficult 
matter  to  discover  what  it  is  that  fixes  values,  what  is  the  force 
which  decrees  that  any  article  should  be  worth  so  much.  The  usual 
method  is  to  put  the  ailicle  up  for  sale ;  then  its  price  is  ascertained, 
and  we  obtain  its  market  value.  But  this  process  will  not  serve  our 
purpose  here,  for  we  have  not  prices  yet ;  we  are  seeking  to  learn 
what  determines  them — why,  upon  trial,  the  hat  is  found  to  be 
worth  a  sovereign  exactly.  Manifold  feelings  of  the  human  mind 
come  into  play  here.  Taste,  fashion,  custom,  effort,  pleasantness, 
risk  to  life  or  property—  these  and  many  other  sentiments  influence 
the  decision  for  each  man,  what  he  will  ask  to  make  a  thing,  or 
what  he  will  be  willing  to  give  for  it.  This  word  *  value '  has  been 
a  very  annoying  puzzle  to  the  greatest  economists ;  some  have  even 
mshed  to  expel  the  word  altogetbet  from.  -joWWcaX  ^«.o\iwxi:^.    ^>afe^ 
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iras  impossible  to  banish  it  from  the  language  of  every-day  life ;  it 
IBS  too  usefcd,  its  meaning  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
Andy  strange  to  say,  that  meaning  lay  close  at  hand  all  the  while.  It 
tn« contained  in  the  verb  I  value.  Value  is  a  feeling,  a  caring  for 
a  thing,  esteem  felt  for  it,  generating  a  desire  to  acquire  it,  or 
to  letain  it  if  already  in  possession.  It  is  the  one  great  force  of 
the  economical  and  social  life  of  humanity.  It  determines  for  every 
man,  if  a  buyer,  what  he  will  give  for  a  thing  or  service ;  if  a  seller, 
that  compensation  must  be  given  for  his  making  or  parting  with  it. 
llarket  value  or  price  is  the  result,  in  money,  of  the  competition  of 
the  two  feelings  of  esteem  in  the  buyer  and  seller,  when  they  have 
agreed  that  the  purchase  shall  be  effected. 

We  now  perceive  that  in  the  purchase  of  a  hat  the  two  esteems, 
the  two  feelings,  called  value,  are  equal ;  only  each  of  the  parties  to 
tbft  exchange  prefers  the  article  he  gets   to  that   which   he  gives 
away.     Here   we  meet  the   final   explanation   of  how  it  is  that  a 
sovereign  buys  a  hat.     It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  buyer  cares 
for  the  hat :  he  wants  to  wear  it  in  common  use.     But  why  does  thi' 
hatter  care  for  the  gold  he  receives  ?     Certainly  not  for  personal 
use.   The  physical  qualities  of  the  gold  have  no  interest  for  him. 
He  does  not  intend  to  melt  the  sovereign.     Then  why  does  he  buy 
that  gold  at  the  cost  of  his  hat  ?   Because  he  wants  to  buy  with  it  some 
other  commodity  which  he  does  desire,  and  he  finds  in  that  gold  a  gua- 
rantee that  he  shall  l)e  able  to  procure  that  article.    In  what  does  that 
guarantee  consist  ?   Not  in  a  value  in  exchange  determined  by  fancy, 
or  caprice,  or  fashion,  or  any  other  individual  motive,  but  in  a  value 
created  by  ordinary  efforts  required  for  its  production,  and  ordinary 
compeDsation  demanded  for  those  efforts.     These  ordinary  motives 
govern  all  the  great  industries  and  exchanges  of  hiunan  life.     The 
cost  of  production  of  the  hat  is  what  the  hatter  thinks  of,  and  so  does 
t\tT^  other  shopkeeper  in  the  town ;  and  the  same  principle  of  cost  of 
production  they  all  unconsciously  find  in  the  sovereign  they  each  take 
in  succession.     This  is  why  gold  can  act  as  money :  it  possesses  a  value 
in  the  metal  market  regulated  by  the  same  forces  as  govern  the  values 
of  all  common,  not  fanciful,  commodities.     Pictures  could  not  serve 
as   money,   nor  old  china;    they    are    cared    for   most    differently 
by  different   men.      The  horsedealer  who  imagined  that  a  picture* 
guaranteed    him  a  market  value  ecjual  to  that  of  his  horse  might 
find    himself    grievously    mistaken:    what   he   took   as   worth   loo 
sovereigns  the  man  he  tried  to  buy  something  from  might  estimate 
at  30.     Such  a  picture  could  not  work  as  money ;  no  seller  could 
rely  upon  it  as  an  instrument  for  getting  other  articles  worth  as 
much  as  those  he  had  sold. 

We  are  now  able  to  give  the  full  answer  to  the  question,  How 
does  a  sovereign  buy  a  hat?  The  hatter  takes  the  sovereign 
because  it  costs  as  much  to  get  that  small  piece  of  gold  out  of  a  Cali-> 
fomian  mine  as  it  costs  to  make  a  hat.  The  exchange,  the  purchase, 
is  of  equal  for  equal,  of  worth  for  worth — worth  being  what  it  COsU  U^ 
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make ;  >and  this  is  precisely  tiie  woik  whieh  money  was  wanted  to  doc 
Such  a  piece  of  gold  is  good  money,  as  tested  by  the  faet  that  if  it 
is  melted  at  once  the  hatter  will  find  that  he  has  a  piece  of  metal 
whose  cost  of  production  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  bat. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  there  are  things  without 
number  which  are  exchanged  for  sovereigns,  not  upon  the  principle 
of  equal  costs  of  production,  but,  as  m^itioned  above,  up(m  a  woitk 
determined  by  the  feeUng  of  value,  such  as  a  picture  or  statue,! 
hunter,  a  site  with  a  beautiful  view.  But  such  articles  would  mib 
bad  money,  because  their  worth  would  be  Seinciful  and  capricioiUL 
The  great  point  is  to  establish  a  money  whose  worth  is  fixed  by  iti 
cost  as  a  piece  of  metal.  When  that  is  obtained,  it  can  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  all  articles  of  fancy,  fashion,  and  the  like.  Their 
price  then  means  that  the  buyer  is  willing  to  give  for  them  more 
than  they  cost  to  produce  ;  and  the  seller,  knowing  this,  adds  on  to 
the  price,  as  far  as  he  can  get  the  buyer  to  go. 

Very  many  consequences  flow  from  the  explanation  of  the  natiure 
and  action  of  money.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  money  is 
nothing  but  a  tool  for  transferring  property  from  one  man's  hands 
to  another's.  It  is  specifically  the  tool  of  exchange,  a  tool  and 
nothing  more.  It  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  a  cart :  it  transfers 
the  possession  of  property  as  a  cart  transfers  weights*  It  effects  no 
other  purpose  but  exchanging  commodities  by  two  half-transactions. 
So  long  as  the  gold  of  the  sovereign  remains  unmelted,  it  is  wealth  in 
the  same  sense  only  as  a  cart  is — in  none  other.  When,  therefore, 
bankers,  merchants,  and  manufiusturers  cling  to  the  mercantile  theory 
with  so  much  passion,  and  are  eager  to  find  expcnrts  exceeding  imports 
in  value,  the  difference  being  brought  into  England  in  gold,  let 
them  distinctly  understand  that  they  are  desiring  that  more  carts 
should  be  imported.  If  there  is  more  cartage  to  be  done^  well  and 
good ;  if  there  is  a  lack  of  money  to  buy  with,  if  change  runs  short, 
and  a  premium  is  given  for  a  bag  of  sovereigns,  as,  in  the  old  days,  a 
pound  was  often  paid  by  manufacturers  for  a  loo^.  bag  of  shilUngs 
against  Saturday  evening,  then*  the  wish  for  a  balance  of  exports  over 
imports,  to  be  liquidated  in  gold,  becomes  perfectly  legitimate.  But 
if  there  are  sovereigns  enough  to  do  the  work  required  of  money,  to 
rejoice  over  the  arrival  of  useless  but  bought  tools  is  little  short  of 
insanity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question.  How  much  money  does  England 
want  ?  How  many  sovereigns  and  shillings  are  needed  for  her  daily 
use  ?  This,  of  course,  is  an  inquiry  which  admits  only  of  a  general 
answer.  The  principle  can  be  stated,  but  the  actual  sum  in  detail 
can  be  furnished  only  by  trial.  The  use  of  bank  notes  and  banking 
enormously  reduces  the  quantity  of  coined  money  required,  for  larger 
and  heavier  transactions  are  accomplished  by  these  two  instruments 
than  by  coin.  At  the  London  Clearing  House  alone  exchanges  are 
settled  every. week  to  the  extent  of  some  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  without  a  single  petmy  of  -moTie;^  ^QAa»si%.    F^ixther^ 
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I  considerable  amount  of  gold  is  inquired  for  tlie  reserves  of  banks. 

Soppofiing  this  gold  not  to  be  excessive,  it  is  money  at  work,  as  truly 

1  i   M  the  money  in  circulation  over  tlie  country.     Omitting,  then,  these 

;   eioepiions,  how  much  money  does  England  want  ?     As  much  as  is 

ini|iiired  for  ready-inoney  transactions,  and  no  more.     All  the  money 
tkt  is  in  excess  of  this  quantity  must  inevitably  be  hoarded  in  some 
-  \    form  or  other,  whether  stored  up  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  lying 
i    idle  in  drawers  and  purses.     It  must  share  the  fate  of  an  excess  of 
z\    euts  beyond  what  the  faun  requires :  it  must  go  under  the  sheds.   A 
\    {vmer  who  permanently  kept  more  carts  than  he  could  employ  on 
his  fcrm    would  be  reckoned    an    incompetent    man   of    business. 
Would  England  be  less  foolish  in  persisting  to  hold  more  gold  and 
BJver  money  than  she  can  make  use  of  in  circulation  'i    One  further 
remark  it  is  desirable  to  make  in  this  place.     The  same  amount 
of  business  requires  very  different  quantities  of  the  tools  of  exchange 
in  different  places,    according    to    their   respective    circumstances. 
A  soTereign  ma.y  easily  make  ten  purchases  in  London  on  the  same 
day.  If  paid  to  a  farmer  residing  at  a  distance   from  his  market 
town,  it  may  remain  idle  for  a    week    or  more.     It  is  tlje  same 
with  nations.  ^Hiere  banking  and  bank  notes  exist  in  great  force, 
where  prq>erty  is  safe  and  law  respected,  a  much  smaller  supply  of 
coin  will  be  needed  for  the  same  number  of  purchases.     Where,  on 
the  contrary,  civilisation  is  at  a  low  standard,  b^nks  few,  as  in  India, 
I      hw  weak,  and  credit  not  finnly  established,  the  trader  perforce  must 
f      we  more  coin.     Part  he  will  hoard  for  a  while,  part  he  will  circulate 
f       slowly,  and  the  coin  will  not  swiftly  pass  from  hand  to  hand.   A  large 
amount  of  metallic  currency  furnishes  a  presumption  against  the 
d^rree  of  the  civilisation  and  the  supremacy  of  law  of  a  country. 

It  is  very  important   to   notice   in    these   discussions   that   no 
countiy  is  made  richer  by  money  beyond  the  services  which  it  renders 
as  a  tool.     Every  sovereign,  every  shilling  now  existing  in  En«;land 
has  been  bought  with  English  goods.     The  full  equivalent  of  value 
was  given  away  to  the  miners  who  prociu'ed  these  metals  from  the 
mines  and  sent  them  over  to  England.     Tlie  gold  and  silver  were 
paid  for  with  English  wealth  to  tlie  full  extent  of  what  they  were 
worth.     No  one  ever  says  that   England  is  the   richer   for   having 
bought  carts,  except  so  far  as  they  were  wanted  for  work ;  yet  how 
few  are  thoroughly  conscious  that  the  incoming  gold  which   glad- 
dens City  hearts  is  no  accession  whatever  of  wealth,  and   that   in 
every  case  the  inquiry  is  imperative :  Is  there  work  for  these  incoming 
coins  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  be  at  the  cost  of  buying  them  ? 
And  the  same  fact  is  true  even  of  the  countries  which  have  gold 
and  silver  mines.     These   mines  of  the   precious   metals  stand   to 
them  in  identically  tlie  same  relation  as  her  iron  and  tin  ores  are  to 
England.     They  cost  heavy  sums  for  extraction ;  tliis  cost  is  repaid 
by  those  who  buy  and  use  them.     England  has  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  in  converting  her  ore  into  iron ;  that  iron,  when  set  to 
work  stB  a  plough  or  a  steam-eDgiDe,  is  a  metal  which  has  cost 
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much,  and  replaces  that  cost  only  by  the  useful  work  it  petfomu. 
So  it  is  with  California  or  Brazil.     The  extraction  of  the  gold  and ' 
silver  involves  a  great  expense,  to  be  compensated,  if  used  at  home,  ojiljr, 
by  the  profitable  work  which  is  worth  their  cost.     If  they  are  applied 
to  the  making  of  coins  for  exchanges,  the  usefulness  of  that  function, 
precisely  as  if  they  had  been  brought  to  England,  is  the  sole  com- 
pensation for  the  outlay  incurred  in  procuring  them. 

Here  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  warning  as  to  the   use  of  the  word 
*  money.'    Incomes,  wages,  salaries,  profit^,  and  many  other  things  ve 
expressed  in  money.     When  an  expensive  work  or  a  long  railway  has 
been  made,  it  is  a  common  remark  to  say  that  so  much  money  has 
been  spent  upon  it.     So  again,  when  trade  is  slack,  shopkeepen 
exclaim  that  there  is  no  money  to  buy  with.     The  Americans  avsdled 
themselves  long  of  this  mode  of  thinking  to  demand  an  unlimited 
creation  of  paper  money.     Yet  in  all  these  matters  only  insignifi- 
cant sums  of  money  passed  through  men's  hands,  compared  with  the 
amounts    named.     The   quantity   of   money  remains  the   same  in 
England ;  only,  as  a  tool  which  acts  by  moving  about,  it  changes 
hands  very  often.     The  facts  described  in  money  are  of  a  whdl; 
different  character.     What  is  spent  on  the  railway  is  the  food  and 
clothing  of  the  labourers,  the  iron  used,  the  coals  burnt  up  ;  mcmej 
only  set  these  operations  in  motion.     So  with  incomes — they  are.not 
money,  though  wages  actually  paid  in  shillings  may  naturally  be  called 
money.     The  income  of  the  rich  landlord  or  great  manu&cturer  is 
not  gathered  up  in  money,  is  not  money?  but  his  portion  of  the  hay 
and  wheat  grown  on  the  estate,  or  his  share  of  the  goods  made.    It 
is  the  same  with  the  incomes  of  labourers.     True  wages  .are  not  the 
shillings  paid,  but  the  goods  which  these  shillings  purchase.     The 
shillings  are  but  tickets  for  the  articles  which  the  labourers  purchase. 
Depression  or  prosperity  of  trade  does  not  depend  on  the  sovereigns 
existing  in   England,   but  upon  the  quantity  of  goods,  of  wealth, 
calling  for  exchange,  for  trade.     If  there  are  more  sovereigns  than 
are  requii-ed  for  ready-money  payments,  they  will  be  hoarded,  whether 
at  the  Bank  of  England  or  in  people's  desks.   .  In  all  this  language 
the  thought  that  money  is  only  a  moving  tool  is  wholly,  absent. 

But  an  abuse  of  the  term  '  money,'  yet  more  mischievous,  prevails 
in  the  language  of  the  great  banking  and  commercial  circles.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  assumed  that  bankers  receive  and  lend  actual  money, 
though  this  is  absolutely  untrue  beyond  the  limit  of  three  parts  in 
one  hundred.  Bankers  do  not  receive  or  lend,  beyond. this  trifling 
quantity,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  money •  The  actual  handling, 
borrowing,  and  lending  of  coin,  or  even  of  cash,  that  is,  coin  and  bank 
notes,  which  they  call  cash,  are  all  but  unknown  to  banks ;  yet  banks  on 
every  side  are  spoken  of  as  dealers  in  money.  Starting  from  this  idea, 
writers  on  finance,  all  the  press  over,  describe  money  as  scarce  or 
abundant,  although,  as  was  remarked  above,  the  quantity  of  real 
money  in  the  kingdom  remains  unchanged.  .What  these  writers  inte^nd 
to  say  18 f  that  the  means  of  bankers  to  giaivi  Wns  or  discount  bills  are 
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'  hrge  or  small.  But  why  do  violence  to  the  word,  and  by  loose 
;  expressions  about  money  suggest  every  kind  of  misconception  on  a 
-"  '  i  matter  where  correct  thinking  is  of  supreme  public  importance  ? 
'  Bat  worse  still  remains.  Money  is  incessantly  called  cheap  or 
dear  by  City  people.  This  is  a  most  objectionable  phrase^  the  parent 
of  Teiy  mischievous  confusion.  It  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
seme  and  nature  of  money.  Coin  is  a  tool  made  of  metal.  Cheap 
maney,  consequently,  is  money  of  which  the  metal,  say  gold,  is  cheap 
—which  has  been  found  in  greater  abundance  in  the  mines  for  the 
same  cost  and  labour.  This  cheaper  metal  sells  for  less :  fewer  goods 
are  required  to  buy  it.  Hence  all  prices  rise — more  of  this  cheaper 
gold  has  to  be  given  for  every  article  on  sale.  Gold  is  then  said  to 
be  depreciated.  The  reverse  happens  when  the  mines  yield  less  of 
the  metal  to  the  same  cost  of  production.  The  miners  are  compelled 
to  demand  more  for  it,  more  goods  in  exchange  for  it.  Money  is  now 
dearer,  and  as  a  less  quantity  of  it  is  given  in  purchasing  the  same 
goods,  prices  fall,  and  money  is  said  to  be  appreciated.  But  the  City 
means  quite  a  different  thing  by  cheap  or  dear  money.  It  means  that 
the  horrowing  of  money  at  banks  is  dearer  or  cheaper.  When  will 
this  unhappy  word  be  left  in  peace  with  its  own  right  signification  ? 

We  are  now  able  to  perceive  how  money  furnishes  a  measure  of 
value.    All  commodities  are  bought  and  sold  at  a  price  calculated  in 
moD^;  and  price  is  market  value.     By  learning  their  prices,  we  can 
compare  the  values  of  all  goods  with  each  other :  a  bullock  which  sells 
for  3oI.  has  ten  times  a  greater  value  than  a  sheep  which  fetches  3^. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  quality  so  important  for  the  measure 
of  valne  as  the  steadiness  of  its  own  value.     A  money  liable  to  great 
fluctuations  in  worth  is  a  very  bad  money.     It  supplies  a  very  bad 
guarantee  to  a  seller  that  he  will  be  able  with  it  to  get  other  goods 
as  valuable  as  those  he  has  sold.     The  matter  becomes  much  aggra- 
vated when  articles  are  sold  on  credit,  and  debts  are  booked,  some- 
times for  a  long  period.     The  creditors  of  the  National  Del>t  would 
i>e  exposed  to  great  loss  if  gold  were  found  in  such  abundance  that  a 
{sovereign  would  be  able  to  buy  only  as  much  as  a  half-sovereign  does 
now.     In  this  respect  gold  has  been  found  the  steadiest  of  moneys, 
though  it  is  not  immoveable,  as  the  world  experienced  when  America 
was  discovered  and  at  other  periods. 

This  fact  raises  the  serious  question.  How  are  changes  in  the  value 
of  gold  to  be  discovered  ?  How  is  England  to  learn  whether  the  twenty- 
eight  millions  a  year  which  she  has  contracted  to  pay  to  the  fund- 
holders  are  bought  with  a  larger  or  a  smaller  portion  of  her  wealth  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  easy  in  principle,  but  most  difficult 
and  intricate  in  its  application.  If  all  prices  rose  or  fell  together,  we 
should  be  at  once  informed  whether  gold  had  fallen  or  risen  in  value — 
fallen,  be  it  remembered,  when  prices  rose,  risen  when  prices  fell. 
But  a  most  provoking  embarrassment  here  makes  its  appearance. 
There  never  is  a  simultaneous,  universal  rise  or  fall  of  all  prices ; 
whJM  the  majority  may  move  ia  one  direction,  some  will  rise  and  others 
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fall.  The  diflSculty  arises  from  the  articles  themselves  on  sale,  §01114 
of  which  may  have  become  cheaper  or  dearer  from  causes  coDneeted 
^vith  their  manufacture;  and  then  it  becomes  most  hard  to  trace onl 
in  them  a  rise  or  &11  of  gold.  If  it  is  not  traced  out,  who  can  aty 
whether  ^old  has  clianged  ?  for  if  it  has,  it  must  have  affected  evcrf 
price.  Thus,  compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  meat,  butter,  znilk, 
oysters  have  gone  up  in  price  ;  on  the  other  liand,  bread,  sugar,  t^im 
are  lower.  If  we  seek  to  leam  whether  gold  has  risen  or  fiEdlen,  we  .in 
compelled  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  each  of  these  prodnetii 
and  determine  whether  the  change  in  their  prices  is  of  their  own  doiiy 
or  gold's.  The  problem  is  very  hard,  and  any  conclusion  aboit 
alteration  in  the  value  of  gold  remains  exceedingly  doubtful. 

It  is  very  commonly  held,  even  by  writers  who  ought  to  knor 
better,  that  it  is  the  stamp  of  the  Mint  which  gives  value  to  ths 
soverei^.  We  know  now  how  great  is  this  mistake.  What  ths 
stamp  does  is  to  authenticate  the  sovereign,  to  give  the  assaianea 
that  it  is  made  of  pure  gold,  and  has  so  much  weight — in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Adams,  it  saves  the  trouble  of  carrying  about  a  bottle  of  add 
and  a  pair  of  scales. 

Gold  is  a  very  dear  metal,  and  common  life  requires  coini  of 
small  value  for  multitudes  of  small  purchases.     Small  golden  ooini» 
able  to  buy  cabbages  and  nails,  and  yet  capable  of  being  handled 
easily,   are  impossibilities ;  so  supplementary   coins  made  of  other 
metals  of  very  small  value  are  indispensable  for  carrying  out  the 
every-day  purchases  of  common  life.     In  England  silver  and  copper 
coins  are  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  give  rise  to  a  very  critiol 
question:    What  proportion  must  they  bear  to  the  standard  coib, 
the  sovereign  ?     By  the  standard  is  meant  that  coin  or  money  whid 
is   always  legal  tender ;  and  legal  tender  means  a  coin  or  moni^ 
which,  if  offered  by  a  debtor  in  payment  of  liis  debt,  a  creditor  muA 
take  as  a  discharge  at  law  of  what  is  due  to  him.     In  English  money, 
twenty  shillings  make  a  pound,  and  twelve  pence  a  shilling ;  that  is 
the  proportion.    But  the  very  nature  of  money  asks  the  question:  Are 
twenty  shillings  of  equal  value  in  metal  as  a  commodity  to  the  golden 
sovereign  ?     We  have  seen  that  it  \^  the  metallic  value  of  the  sovereign 
which  buys.    Does  the  man  who  gives  a  sovereign  for  twenty  shillings 
get  back  as  much  valuable  metal  as  he  gave  ?     He  does  not ;  twenty 
shillings  are  not  worth  a  sovereign,  ns  metal.     Then,  since  money  doa 
its  work  by  its  value  as  a  commodity,  why  are  there  not  two  prices 
in  every  shop — a  sovereign  if  paid  in  gold,  twenty-two  shillings  if 
paid  in  silver  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  shillings  are  in  reality  tokens, 
that  is,  tickets  for  sovereigns.  Tlie  definition  of  a  shilling  is  not, 
like  that  of  a  sovereign,  so  much  weight  of  the  metal,  but  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  sovereign.  Still,  why  is  it  taken  at  that  untrue 
rate  ?  Because  such  a  coin,  in  some  form,  is  a  necessity,  and  the  law 
declares  shillings  to  be  legal  tender  for  debts  in  pounds  up  to  forty 
shillings.     Nevertheless  there  is  a  very  real  danger  which  always 
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besets  such  coins,  (food  shillings  can  bo  niadr  l.v  privatii  coiners 
and  exchanged  for  sovereigns.  A  handsome  prntit  could  be  made  by 
loakiiig  shilliogs  as  good  as  those  of  the  Mint,  and  then  buying  the 
more  Toluable  gold  contained  in  sovereigns  witli  tliem.  This  does 
■ot  take  place,  because  the  profit  is  notsufSciently  largeto  giveadequate 
iuurance  against  the  risk  of  detection  ;  but  if  ^^ilver  were  to  become 
uoeh  cheaper,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  happen  that  excellent  shillings 
would  be  forged  abroad,  and  sent  to  England  to  buy  soveriMgns.  In 
Ibat  case,  either  that  more  silver  should  be  put  into  the  sliilling,  or 
more  shillings  be  counted  to  the  pound,  would  bocome  absolutely 
necessary.  Without  such  protection,  England  would  be  stripped  of 
her  gold  coins,  and  reduced  to  shillings.  The  j^ood  money  would 
leave  the  country,  the  inferior  would  stay. 

It  is  desiraUe  to  mention  a  mode  of  international  payment  of 
debts  due  by  one  country  to  another  which  is  daily  carried  on  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  nature  and  action  of 
money.     These  payments  are  made  with  bullion — that  is,  with  gold 
or  silver  uncoined,  in  its  natural  state  of  1)ars  or  ingots  of  metal. 
The  necessity  for  such   a  payment  in  coin  or  metal  arises   from 
the  fiust   that  one   countrj"^   lias    bought  from    another   more   than 
it   has    sold    to    it,    and     consequently    must    pay    tlie    balance 
with  some   form  of  money.      The  transmission  of  coin  \vould  bt* 
salgect   to  the  inconvenience  that  the  coin  sent  over  would  be  a 
stranger  in  the  new  coimtry  it  entered:   the   stamp  would  be  a 
troublesome  surplusage,  ultimately  requiring  to  be  effaced  by  melting. 
What  has  been  said  above  has  shown  that  gold  coin  does  its  work  b\ 
means  of  the  value  of  the  metal,  gold :  and  thus  we  can  understand 
that  an   equal   weight   of  bullion  will  be  accepted  as  a  payment 
equivalent   to   the   same   weight   of  gold  in  coin,  witiiout  the  en- 
cumbrance of  the  stamp. 

The  process  by  whicli  tlu*  <iuantity  of  the  ludlion  re<|uircd  to  be 
sent  across,  is  calculated  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  on  many 
accounts  it  is  very  important  to  understand  it.  Let  its  suppose  that 
England  has  bought  more  French  goods  than  France  has  bought 
of  English  goods:  she  has  to  remit  a  (luantity  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  the  differcnce  to  France.  The  delits  which  this  remit- 
tance is  made  to  pay  are  all  counted  in  French  francs:  th^ 
traders  of  France  have  so  many  francs  to  receive  of  England. 
The  calculation  is  effected  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  rate 
of  exchange — that  is,  the  numl)er  of  francs  whicli  arc*  the  equal 
in  value  of  the  English  pound  or  sovereign.  The  par  of  exchange, 
as  it  is  termed,  indicates  the  exact  ecjiual  value  of  a  sovereign 
in  francs.  Thus,  a  sovereign  and  a  20-franc  napoleon  are  com- 
pared in  weight,  and  it  is  found  that  the  sovereign  contains  a  little 
more  gold  in  weight  than  \\  napoleons:  true  par  Ixjing  about  35 
francs  and  )^.  A  French  creditor,  therefore,  who  has  to  receive  pay-. 
ment  from  England,mui<t  receive  a  sovereign, that  is.  the  gold  contamec) 
in  a  sovereign,  for  every  25^  francs  he  is  entitled  to  receive ;  and  that 
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quantity  of  bullion  is  sent  to  bim  from  England.  He  gets  the  gold 
of  as  many  napoleons  as  his  bill  amoanti^  to.  This  explanation 
supposes  that  the  calculation  is  made  when  the  exchange  between 
the  two  countries  is  at  par — tliat  is,  when  the  sovereign  will  fetch 
in  French  money  exactly  as  much  gold  as  it  contains.  But  the  ex- 
change is  seldom  at  par,  and  the  variations  are  sometimes  serioo. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  in  tlui 
place. 

It  remains  now  to  explain  paper-money ;  want  of  space  compdi 
me  to  reserve  this  matter  for  a  future  opportunity. 

BONAMT  PbICL 


Dirge 
after  herrick, 

SHE  is  dead;  but  do  not  weep, 
rv.      Nor  thick  not  so  for  her 
Tliis  fair  sunlight  with  thy  sighs — 
She  is  gently  gone  asleep; 
Peace  now,  lest  thy  fretful  stir 
Fright  the  soft,  dew  from  her  eyes. 

Look  upon  her  gentle  face — 
J^ove  and  quiet  thoughts  are  there — 
See  how  yet  some  latest  smile 
Makes  of  her  lips  a  lurking-place, 
Faintly  courts  thee — would  beguile 
Thy  so  sick  despair. 

Lay  lier  sweet  i'  the  earth — 

No  flower  which  breath  of  the  next  Spring 

Calls  from  the  bare  turf  above  her 

Is  half  so  fresh,  so  pure  a  thing ; 

Her  life  was  all  an  innocent  mirth. 

Then  sweetest,  being  over. 

Death  hath  taken  but  to  save — 

Sweet  her  maid-mates  I  hither,  and  strew 

Over  her  virgin  grave 

Flowers,  not  yew. 

Here  no  painful  heart  be  throbbing! 

No  voice  go  out  in  wildered  sobbing  I 

No  idle  eye  drop  here 

The  profanation  of  a  tear  I 

Only — if 't  must  be  so — a  sigh. 

Yet  more  for  Love  than  misery. 
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The  English  Nation  and  the  Zulu  War. 

rE  good  name  of  England  is  the  most  precious  inheritance  of 
Englishmen.   Under  any  conditions  the  task  of  keeping  it  untar- 
niihed  must  involve  the  need  of  constant  care  and  circumspection ; 
but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  imperilled  if  the  nation  ceases  to  exercise  its 
sovereignty  or  allows  its  representatives  to  act  as  if  tliey  were  irre- 
sponsible.    No  greater  shame  can  be  incurred  by  a  people  than  the 
guilt  of  unjust  wars  unjustly  waged ;  and  the  nation  is  chargeable 
with  the  full  extent  of  the  wrongs,  if  it  fails  to  make  itself  acquainted 
vith  the  true  circumstances,  and  at  the  least  to  redress  the  injuries 
which  have  been  committed.  The  spirited  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
Goverament  has  given  us  lately  a  series  of  wars,  against  all  of  which 
the  conscience  of  a  great  part  of  the  British  people  has  risen  in  strong 
^volt.    They  are  wars  the  causes  of  which  are  said  to  lie  in  strange 
political  entanglements,  out  of  which  there  is,  we  are  told,  no  path 
^*Oept  that  of  self-interest.    They  are  also  wars  in  which  the  agents  of 
*^e  nation  have  found  excuses  for  treating  the  defenders  of  invaded 
'^tries  as  criminals  and  traitors.  This  charge  has  })een  held  forth  as  a 
^fication  of  summary  executions  and  of  wholesale  slaughter  incon- 
^ent  with  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare ;  and  these  deeds  have  been 
>ne  in  conflicts  for  which  the  consent  of  the  nation  has  not  been 
iked,  and  of  which  no  warning  was  given  until  it  was  too  late  to 
revent  them.     Of  these  wars  one  is  still  dragging  on  its  weary  length 
noag  the  rugged  spurs  of  the  Himalayas ;  another  has  been  lately 
rought  to  an  end  by  the  capture  of  a  South  African  chief,  against 
horn,  if  the  tales  told  be  true,  there  have  been  committed  acts  of 
^liberate  bad  &ith  and  wanton  cruelty  which  must  make  the  British 
ime*  a  byword  of  scorn  to  barbarians  who  still  possess  some  sense 
'  tnith  and  honour. 

These  are  serious  charges,  which  must  be  tried  before  the  tribunal 
■  the  nation.  Of  the  Cabul  war  I  say  nothing.  The  issues  involved 
I  that  struggle  are  so  complicated,  and  may  become  so  terrible  and 
j^reaching,  tbat  a  complete  sifting  of  the  whole  matter  may  with 
one  confidence  be  looked  for  even  in  the  present  Parliament,  if  it 
ves  to  transact  any  business.  For  the  recent  Zulu  w^ar  there  is  some 
mger  that  the  people  may  remain  ignorant  of  facts  which,  if  esta- 
isihed,  are  as  disgraceful  as  any  recorded  in  the  history  of  modem 
ftrfiue,  and  may,  therefore,  fail  to  call  the  wrong-doers  to  account, 
hat  war  may  be  the  fruit  of  mistakes  made  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
lan  ago,  and  the  tracing  out  of  its  more  remote  causes  may  be  a 
oublesome  and  repulsive  task ;  but  in  justice  and  in  honour  the 
itim  cannot  evade  the  duty  of  determining  whether  the  guilt  of 
jjiCMiop   lies  with  our  adversary  or  with   ourselves;    whether  a 
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plea  for  the  invasion  of  Zululand  was  or  was  not  furnished  by  p»-'^ 
sistent  and  systematic  slander  and  abuse  of  Cetshwayo  (Cetewayo) 
before  the  peace  was  actually  broken ;  whether  a  war  stated  at  the 
outset  to  be  one  against  the  sovereign  only  was  or  was  not  carried 
on  with  cynical  cruelty  against  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  whether, 
for  getting  the  chief  into  our  power,  means  were  or  were  not  eni- 
ployed  which,  if  adopted  in  European  warfere,  would  cover  wilh 
in&my  those  who  stooped  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  wrongs  done  to  the  Zulus  in  the  name  and  under  the  pno^ 
fessed  sanction  of  the  British  people  may  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  wrongs  done  long  ago  to  the  Boers ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  faith  broken  with  Dutchmen  can  lessen  the  guilt  of  Mk 
broken  with  the  Dutchmen's  enemies.    Whatever  be  the  origin  of  oar 
mistaken  and  blimdering  policy,  the  narrative  of  its  results  is  a  daik 
and  melancholy  tale,  on  which  Mr.  Froude  has  lately  expressed  his 
opinion  in  his  lectures  delivered  at  Edinburgh. *     The  worst  featnre 
.in  the  story  is  the  frequent  breaking  of  engagements  deliberatdy 
and  solenmly  entered  into.   A  convention  with  the  Boers,  made  neailj 
thirty  years  ago,  pledged  us  to  treat  the  Orange  River  as  the  boundary 
between   British  territory   and   that   of  the   Free    State    and    the 
Transvaal.     About  eighteen  years  later  the  land  with  which  we  had 
bound  ourselves  not  to  interfere  was  found  to  contain  diamond  mines 
of  unknown  richness.     The  promises  made  to  the  Boers  were  without 
hesitation  broken,  and  broken  in  a  fashion  so  disgraceful  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  excuse  the  Government  on  any  plea  except  that  of 
ignorance.     In  Mr.  Froude's  words, '  A  case  was  got  up  to  show  that 
the  land  where  the  diamonds  had  been  found  did  not  belong  to  the 
Dutch  at  all,  but  belonged  to  a  native  chief.'     No  sooner  was  the 
land  wrested  from  the  Transvaal  State  than  this  chief  vanished.     *  It 
appeared,'  says  !Mr.  Froude,  '  that  we  had  cracked  the  nut,  kept  the 
kernel,  and  given  Waterboer  the  shell.     He  was  away  somewhere  on 
a  slip  of  wilderness  which  he  had  been  allowed  for  himself  and  his 
tribe.     We  have  heard  much  lately,'  he  adds,  *  about  treaties  and  the 
faith  of  treaties.      In  modem  European  history  no  treaty  has  ever 
been  broken  with  more  deliberate  shamelessness  than  the  treaty  of 
Aliwal  was  broken  by  us  when  we  annexed  the  Diamond  Fields.'     As 
a  source  of  diflSculties  multiplying  and  extending  on  all  sides,  this 
crime  or  blunder  has  been  to  us  a  very  hydra.     The  government  of 
the   Diamond  Mines  was  a  dangerous  post.     The  two  Dutch  states 
on  either  side  regarded  it  with  angry  eyes ;  and  from  the  Cape  Par- 
liament no  help  was  to  be  looked  for.      But  the  mines  must  be 
defended,  and  the  only  alternative  was  to  employ  natives  who  at  the 
end  of  their  term  of  service  should  be  allowed  to  carry  home  the 
weapons  with  which  they  were   ftunished.     Thus,   in  spite  of  the 
protests  and  opposition  of  the  Dutch  population,  Kafirs,  Zulus,  and 
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Basiitos  were  abundantly  supplied  with  arms  of  precision  ;  and  in  this 
feet  English  and  Diiteli  colonist*  alike  saw  a  standing  menace.  In 
^Btal  the  fear  of  native  risings  reached  a  pitch  which  rendered  panic 
<»  the  slightest  alarm  inevitable.  The  storm  broke  on  the  head  of 
Langalibalele.  The  young  men  belonging  to  this  chief  had,  like  the 
rest,  earned  their  weapons  at  the  Diamond  Mines.  The  Natal  magis- 
tntes  insist<:<l  that  they  should  bring  the  fireanns  to  be  registered, 
and  thought  that  they  had  settled  the  business  cleverly  by  keeping 
tbo?e  which  were  brought.  The  supply  was  natulrally  soon  stopped, 
and  Langnlibak*le  declined  to  obey  the  summons  for  his  own  ap- 
peanmce.  }[e  had  no  guarantee  for  his  safety;  and  simply  because 
he  would  not  come,  and  for  no  other  reason,  *  the  Governor 
Iieaded  the  Colonial  army  in  person,  and  fire*  and  sword  were 
curled  through  the  whole  district.'  Langalibalele  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent chief,  and  the  colonists  thought  that  by  way  of  punishing 
him  for  an  offence  which  he  had  never  committed,  or,  so  far  as 
appear;,  had  thought  of  committing,  they  were  dealing  him  no  harsh 
meanire  in  trying  him  as  a  traitor  and  sentencing  him  to  lifelong 
imprisonment. 

*  Here,*  Mr.  Fixjude  I'einarks,  *  the  matter  might  have  restctl  had  it  not 
been  for  the  couitige  und  honourable  feeling  of  one  man.     To  the  disgiticeful 

onanimity  of  Natal  sentiment  a  single  exception  alone  was  found It 

was  no  l^ht  matter  to  stand  alone  against  an  infiuiated  population,  and 
(ell  them  to  their  faces  that  they  had  been  cowards  and  bnites ;  yet  this 
Bishop  Colenso  dared  to  do.  He  not  only  spoke  the  truth  in  South  Africa; 
he  was  deteimined  that  it  should  be  known  in  England.  Ho  collected 
t:^vickfnce :  ho  printed  it  and  wnt  it  homq ;  he  followed  it  lumsclf,  amidst  the 
<*ai-se^  of  his  colonial  folio w-countrymen,  to  carry  his  complaint  Ijefore  the 
1  m]x?iTal  (  to veniment.' 

The  Bishop  of  Natiil  hius  come  forward  now  to  do  the  same  work 
of  truth  and  justice  for  the  unfoi*tunate  chief  who  ha8  })een  smitten 
down,  whose  lands  have  been  ravaged,  and  whose  people  liave  been 
slaughtered,  to  suit  the  schemes  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere-  -schemes  which 
have  l)een  disapproved  and  censured  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
but  which,  like  those  of  the  Indian  Viceroy,  have  their  authoritative 
sanction  from  ii  higher  quarter.  It  is  of  vital  importance  tliat  the 
British  nation  should  know  whether  this  chief,  for  whose  equitjible 
treatment  they  are  resprnisible,  has  been  dealt  witli  righteously  or 
iniquitously ;  and  the  unwearied  patience  and  imfailing  exactness 
with  whicli  the  Bishop  of  Natal  sifted,  in  the  case  of  J^angalibalele, 
<letails  of  facts  misrepresented,  distorted,  and  falsified  by  blind 
and  unreasoning  terror,  furnish  a  strong  presumption  that  in  the 
case  of  Cet^liwayo  he  has  exercised  thti  same  judicial  care  and 
impartiality.  That  the  quaiTel  arose  from  calculations  of  British 
interests,  which  the  present  Grovemment  are  never  tired  of  parading, 
no  one  probably  doubts  or  denies.  It  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
change  of  policy  rendered  necessjuy  by  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaa}  ;  hut  this  plea^  it  is  clear,  cannot  fasten  on  Cetshwayo  the  guilt 
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of  any  offence  of  which  he  has  not  been  convicted.     Mr.  Fronde's  ji 
ment  is  that  ^  as  long  as  the  Transvaal  was  independent,  we  took 
side  of  the  natives  against  the  President;  as  soon  as  the  Transviilj 
was  ours,  we  changed  our  views,  we.  went  to  war  with  Cetewayo,  and 
we  have  been  fighting  with  Secocoeni.'     The  discovery  of  an  adequate 
excuse  for  strife  was,  in  truth,  no  easy  matter ;  nor  was  a  way  foond 
out  of  the  difficulty  until  Sir  Bartle  Frere  made  up  his  mind  to  id- 
form  the  chief  that  his  army,  as  being  quite  unnecessary,  and  as  beiiif 
an  instrument  which  could  be  used  only  against  the  English,  must  bL 
broken  up.     If  his  men  had,  without  his  knowledge  or  apiHX>vaI^ 
violated  the  Natal  frontier,  Cetshwayo  was  ready  to  make  reparatioa^ 
although  the  Natal  police  had  not  unfrequently  disregarded  his  own  ; 
but  such  offers  were  of  no  avail.     His  regiments  must  be  disbanded  ; 
and  the  ultimatum  gave  him  no  alternative.     Sir  Bartle  Frere  kneir, 
of  course,  Mr.  Froude  tells  us — 

that  the  brave,  proud  chief  could  give  him  but  one  answer.  He 
would  have  redressed  any  wi'ong  which  had  been  committed  by  his  people; 
he  could  not  lay  down  his  arms  at  the  command  of  a  British  Governor.  A 
Mend  of  mine  lately  visited  Cetewayo  in  his  prison  at  Cape  Town,  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  regret  having  disobeyed  Sir  Bartle's  commands. 
Cetewayo  replied  that,  had  he  known  all  that  would  happen,  he  would  have 
given  the  same  reply.  A  brave  man  might  know  that  he  would  bebeateUf 
bui  he  would  still  fight  rather  than  submit  like  a  cowaid.  His  people  kU 
felt  as  he  did. 

Cetshwayo's  powers  of  resistance  were  utterly  broken  at  Ulundi. 
A  thousand  of  his  followers,  it  is  reported,  were  killed  in  that  battle; 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  wounded.  Mr.  Froude  adds  signifi- 
cantly: 

It  has  been  said  that  the  wounded  wei'e  cither  left  to  die  or  were 
killed,  after  the  battle,  by  our  native  contingent.  Some  question  will, 
perhaps,  be  asked  hereafter  on  this  subject.  I  trust,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Briti&h  army,  that  so  horrible  a  suspicion  will  be  removed. 

If  the  facts,  or  any  considerable  proportion  of  tlfe  facts,  now 
brought  together  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  should  be  established,  there 
will,  unhappily,  be  more  than  a  suspicion  that  not  merely  our  native 
contingents  (for  whose  discipline  we  are  strictly  responsible),  but 
British  officers  and  soldiers,  have  been  guilty  of  far  worse  offences 
than  the  slaughtering  of  wounded  combatants  on  a  field  of  open 
battle.  For  the  present  the  Bishop's  remarks  have  taken  the  form 
of  notes  to  the  private  journal  of  Cornelius  Vijn,  whom  he  styles 
*  Cetshwayo's  Dutchman.'  *  The  title  will  convey  a  false  impression  if  it 
be  supposed  to  denote  any  special  kindliness  for  the  Zulu  chief  on  the 
part  of  the  African  trader.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  say  at  once  that 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Vijn  throughout  the  time  to  which  his  journal 
relates  is  not  that  of  a  man  whose  sense  of  honour  is  peculiarly 
fastidious    and    delicate.       Mr.   Vijn    calls    himself   a    Christian, 
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Cetshwayo  is  a  heathen.  But  the  d^eds  of  the  latter  are,  to  sav  the 
least,  more  to  his  credit  than  those  of  the  Dutchman  who  had  come 
to  barter  blankets  for  cattle,  and  who  did  his  best  to  entrap  him  and 
hand  him  over  to  his  enemies.  Scarcely  )iad  Mr.  Vijn  crossed  the 
Zulu  border,  when  he  found  that  the  outbreak  of  war  was  imminent. 
He  began  to  experience  at  once  the  benefit  of  Cetshwayo's  generous 
polioy  of  strict  self-defence.  Cetshwayo's  followers,  or  rather  those 
of  his  subordinate  chiefs,  would  have  made  short  work  with  him,  but 
for  the  knowledge  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  call  them  to  a  strict 
account  if  they  should  do  him  harm.  Of  this  resolution  Mr.  Vijn 
perfectly  aware,  and  he  had  abundant  proof  that  Cetshwayo 
scrupulous  in  avoiding  even  the  faintest  show  of  wrong  to  the 
enemy  ^ho,  he  suspected,  were  on  the  point  of  invading  his  country. 
Thus  protected,  he  seems  to  have  made  some  very  good  bargains ; 
but  the  benefits  which  he  had  received  from  the  Zulu  chief  were,  it 
seems,  not  worth  a  thought  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  enriching 
himself  at  his  cost.  Had  Cetshwayo  been  even  slack  in  protecting 
him,  still  more  had  he  in  any  way  tried  to  threaten  or  frighten  him, 
Mr.  Vijn  might  with  some  colour  have  treated  him  as  an  enemy. 
Having  availed  himself  of  his  friendship,  and  relying  on  his  kingly 
good  faith,  the  sharp-sighted  Dutchman  defiled  his  hands  with  the 
price  of  blood ;  and  he  did  this,  on  being  sent  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
by  Cetshwayo  himself  to  assure  the  P]nglisli  General  that  he  was 
'  employed  in  collecting  his  cattle  to  hand  them  over  to  the  whites.* 
The  confession  which  follows  is  humiliating  enough : — 


a  Dutchman,  and  having  been  in  close  intimacy  with  the  king, 
I  was  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  refusing  to  do  his  bidding,  and  I 
undertook  the  task.  .  .  .  Sir  G.  WoLseley  then  offered  me  a  bribe  of  200Z., 
and  promised  to  keep  the  matter  of  this  pa3rment  secret ;  ...  he  would 
give  me  three  days  to  bring  him  in ;  but  if  I  managed  it  in  two  dayx,  he 
would  give  me  50^.  more. 

His  interested  zeal  was  not  altogether  successful.  He  set  out 
as  guide  in  front  of  the  king-hunters ;  but  the  party,  it  seems,  was 
too  large  and  made  too  much  noise,  and  he  had  to  go  to  Sir  G. 
Wolseley  and  tell  him  that  if,  instead  of  despatching  5CX)  men  on  the 
errand,  he  had  given  him  50  Natal  Volunteers,  the  king  would  at 
that- moment  have  been  in  his  hands.  He  said,  '  Why  did  you  not 
■  tell  me  that  before?'  'I  reminded  him  that  I  had  told  him  that  I 
.only  required  50  men  ;  but  perhaps  he  did  not  rememlx.'r  that ;  and 
I  could  not  tell,  when  we  started,  that  5CX)  men  would  go  so  slowly.* 
Sir  G-.  Wolseley  said,  ^  You  took  them  by  a  wrong  road  and  up  and 
down  steep  hills,  where  the  men  had  to  dismount.'  The  obvious 
-retort  was  that  Mr.  Vijn  had  not  made  the  country;  but  the  General 
and  the  trader  parted  in  no  good  humour.  The  chief  was  taken  at 
last;  but  as  Mr.  Vijn*s  guidance  fell  short  of  the  mark,  he  received 
only  50^.,  although  he  felt  himself  fully  entitled  to  the  larger  sum. 
Having  thus  done  what  he  could  to  better  himself  at  his  benefactor's 
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ooBt,  he 'returned  to  take  possession  of  his  waggon  and  oxen  and  70 
head  of  oattle,  which,  (during  the  whole  interval,  had  been  kept  safe]/ 
fodr  him  under  the  king's  protection.     The  portrait  which  he  draws  k 
himself  is  not' a  pleasant  one  ;  and  its  repulsiveness  is  height^ied-*bf 
the  quietness  with  which,  after  this  vile  ingratitude,  he  expressoR  his 
absolute  disbelief  that  Getshwayo  was  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant.    ^  He  had, 
of  course,^  he  adds,  ^  to  enforce  from  time  to  time  the  laws  of  hu 
country,  and  if  he  had  not  done  so,  where  should  I  have  been,  who 
owed  my  safety  to  the  order  maintained  by  the  king  ? '     Owing  is 
part  to  his  own  exertions,  this  ill*fated  chief  liad  been  sent  off  to  the 
Castle  of  Capetown ;  but  Mr.  Vijn  remained  convinced,  not  only  that 
the  present  settlement  of  Zululand  cannot  last,  but  ^  that  if  Cetshwajfe 
were  brought  back  and  set  to  rule  the  country  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Resident,  it  would  be  far  better   governed  for  the  good  of  all 
parties  than  it  can  possibly  be  under  the  present  arrangement.' 

Mr.  Vijn  may  perhaps  feel  some  twinges  of  conscience  at  having 
helped  so  much  to  prevent  the  consummation  which  he  affects  to  wi^ 
for ;  but  he  may  be  left  to  his  own  reflexions.     It  is  of  greater  mo^ 
ment  to  learn  with   what  intentions   his  enemies,   or  persecutors 
(whichever  term  may  suit  them  better),  entered  on  the  struggle,  and 
in  what  fashion  the  warfiEure  of  a  civilised  and  Christian  nation,  pro- 
fessing to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  chief  only,  and  not  with  his  people, 
has  been  carried  on.     TMiatever  may  have  been,  or  still  may  be,  the 
ulterior  schemes  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  his   plea  for  the   war   which 
h{U3  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Cetshwayo  is  twofold.     The  Zulu  chief  is 
charged  first  with  a  deliberate  and  unprovoked  invasion  of  British 
territory;  and,  secondly,  with  a  tyranny  over  his  own  subjects  so 
persistent,  and  with  cruelties  on  a  scale  so  vast,  as  to  kindle  in 
them  the  fiercest  hatred  for  his  person.     So  monstrous  indeed  had 
been  his  conduct  from  the  day  of  his  accession  to  power,  that  his 
people  had  but  one  longing, — the  hope  of  being  set  free  from  an 
intolerable  yoke.     Before  the   conflict   began,   these   charges  were 
urged   with  a  persistent  reiteration,   which  shows  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  regarded  them  as  essential  for  the  establishment  of  his  case 
and  the  justification  of  his  policy.     In  the  Blue  Books  he  speaks  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Zulus  under  the  '  grinding  despotism '  of  their 
*  cruel  sovereign,'  of  the  *  atrocious  barbarities '  of  the  '  irresponsible, 
bloodthirsty  and  treacherous  despot,'  of  his  *  power  of  murder  and 
plunder,'  of  the  '  ruthless  savage,'  who  is  only  ^  anxious  to  emulate 
the  sanguinary  feime  of  his  uncle  Chaka,'  whose  ^  history  is  written  in 
characters  of  blood.'     *The  monster  Chaka,'  Sir  Bartle  Frere  insists, 
^  is  his  model :  to  emulate  Chaka  in  shedding  blood  is,  as  &r  as  I 
have  heard,  his  highest  aspiration.'     These  statements,  cited  with 
others  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  from  a  multitude  of  like  words,  are 
easily  dealt  with.     If  true,  they  cannot  do  mote  than  justify  a  war 
directed  strictly  against  the  chief  himself  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  and  even  then  some  better  cause  must  exist  for  invading  his 
territory  tlian  the  taking  away  oi  Z\]l\x  Te^%<&^^  ^^xq.  ^(Jcka  ^^  ^^ 
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\atal,  the  police  of  whicli  luid  oftori  crossed  tin*  Zulu  lH)rd(n'  on  like 
enands.  But,  more  particulaily,  if  the  adequacy  of  the  causie  be 
admitted,  it  is  certain  that  a  war  under  sucli  circumstances  must  end 
ui  the  suirender  or  death  of  the  despot  a  titer  the  iirst  serious  reverse 
sustained  by  the  arms  of  his  imwillin^  warriors.  In  short,  there 
^loiild  be  no  trouble  in  seizing  a  man  of  whom  his  people  wished  only 
to  be  rid.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  We  have  alrt^dy  seen  that  Mr. 
Tijn  undertook  no  easy  task  when  he  accepted  the  offer  of  blood- 
numey  for  Cetshwayo ;  and  Jjord  Chelmsford  wan  obliged  to  admit 
thit  the  limiting  the  operations  of  the  war  to  the  defeat  of  the  chief 
only  was  impracticable.  The  announcement  that  our  (juarrel  was 
with  him  alone  was,  Ix>rd  Chelmsford  thinks,  ^  politic  rmd  proper, 
ai  it  afibrded  an  opportunity  to  those  chiefs  who  were  averse  to 
Getshwayo's  rule  to  come  over  to  our  side.'  Unfortunately,  either  they 
i  vera  not  averse  to  his  rule,  or  they  would  not  comer :  and  the  people 
would  not  admit  the  distinction.  In  the  issue,  British  officers  or 
agents  had  to  menace  and  even  to  torture  the  sulnjects  of  Cetshwayo 
for  xefosing  to  betray  a  chief  whose  tyranny  was  said  to  be  unbearable. 
The  narrative  of  his  capture  is  indeed  a  very  striking  one,  and 
ezhiUtB  a  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  to  their  sovereign 
scarcely  less  touching  than  that  which  shielded  Charles  Edward  from 
the  day  of  Culloden  fight  till  he  left  Scotland  to  return  to  it  no  more. 
By  fidr  means,  and  by  any  persuasions  short  of  those  of  the  scourge  and 
the  rifle,  it  was  found  impossible  to  attain  the  desired  end.  The  story 
given  in  the  Gaye  I'lmea  of  September  11,  1879,  describees  the 
disappointments  of  the  parties  in  search  of  him  : — ^  We  felt  certain  that 
the  Zulus  knew  where  the  king  was,  and  if  they  would  only  give  us 
the  infionnation,  he  would  be  caught  in  a  few  hours.  We  tried  threats 
and  everything  else  during  the  hours  of  our  bivouac,  until  daylight 
next  morning,  but  without  result.'  Lord  Gifford  found  them  '  as 
uncommnnicativc  imder  the  threat  of  being  shot  as  they  were  im- 
penetzaUe  to  our  seductive  promises.'  One  party,  we  are  told,  went 
to  Mbojia's  kraal,  and  ^  took  all  the  people  except  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  not  at  home,  prisoners,  and,  as  they  would  give  us  no  infor- 
mation, which  we  knew  they  possessed,  we  burnt  the  kraal  and  took 
the  cattle.'  The  third  Napoleon  surrendered  himself  after  the 
c&tastrophe  of  Sedan  ;  but  had  he  chosen  to  fly,  and  had  he  been 
tnwked  to  Dieppe,  what  shoidd  we  have  said  of  Germans  professing  to 
have'  a  quarrel  with  the  French  Emperor  and  not  with  the  French 
people^  if  on  the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  say  where  he  was 
they  had  burnt  the  town,  seized  the  shipping,  and  destroyed  the 
harbour?  The  sequel  is  even  more  significant.  '  For  the  next  two 
days,  as  the  people  were  deceiving  us,  Major  Barrow,'  the 
narrator  goes  on  to  say,  '  cleared  the  district  of  cattle ;'  a  measure 
answering  to  the  ravaging  of  the  plains  of  Picardy  for  failure  to  obtain 
tidily  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  French  Emperor.  '  After  the  two 
days^  catUeolifting,  Lord  Gifford  went  off  with  his  party  to  make 
moMneit  effort  to  capture  the  king.     We  could  get  nothing  from  the 
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Zulus.     We  were  treated  the  same  at  every  kraal.   I  had  been  a  1< 
time  in  Zululand  ;  I  knew  the  people  and  their  habits,  and,  althoi 
I  believed  they  would  be  true  to  their  king'  [in  other  words,  knetJ 
that  the  charges  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  were  false],  *  I  never  expected  j 
such  dew)tion.     Nothing  would  move  them.     Neither  the  loss  of  thev 
cattle,  the  fear  of  death,  nor  the  offering  of  large  bribes,  would  mab 
them  false  to  their  king.'     Such  information  as  they  obtained  from 
*  small  boys,'  or  from  solitary  Zulus,  was  extorted  by  '  proper  per- 
suasive measures ;'  and  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  these  would  be. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  prove  tliat  the  epithets  by  which  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  justified  his  designs  against  Cetshwayo  were  slanderous^ 
imtrue.  If  the  conduct  of  a  nation  under  the  most  trying  condition 
goes  for  anything,  the  inference  follows  that  his  charges  had  absolute 
no  foimdation  in  fact.  But  a  series  of  incidents,  openly  avowed  and 
even  boasted  of,  in  this  narrative  and  in  others,  go  far  towards  shiftiog 
upon  British  shoulders  the  infamy  with  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  did 
his  best  to  overwlielm  the  Zulu  chieftain.  The  party  in  search  of 
him,  having  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  men  whom  they 
caught,  lighted  on  a  solitary  woman  in  the  bush.  In  her  terror  ?he 
told  them  where  the  king  had  slept  two  nights  before;  but  three 
men  seized  at  the  kraal  to  which  she  directed  them 

denied  in  the    most  solemn    way  that   they  knew  anything  about  the 
king.     We  thi'eatened  to  shoot  them,  but  tliey  said,  *K  you  kill  us  we 
shall  die  innocently.'     This  was  about  9  p.m.,  a  beautiful  moonlight  nig^t, 
and  the  picture  was  luthcr  an  effective  one.     There  were  all  our  men  sLttiDg 
round  at  their  fireplaces,  our  select  tribunal  facing  the  three  men,  who  were 
calm  and  tollected,  whilst  we,  as  a  sort  of  Inquisition,  were  trying  to  foroe 
them  to  divulge  their  secret.     As  a  last  resource  we  took  one  man  and  led 
Imu  away  blindfolded  behind  a  bush,  and  then  a  rifle  was  fired  off  to  make 
believe  that  he  was  shot.     We  then  separated  and  blindfolded  the  remain- 
ing two,   and  said  to  one  of  them,  '  You   saw  your  brother  blindfolded 
and  led  away;  we  have  shot  him,  now   we  shall   shoot  you.     You  had 
better  tell  the  truth.'     After  a  good  deal  of  a^axing,  one  told  us  where  the 
king  had  slept  the  night  before.     It  was  now  eleven  o'clock.     Lord  Gifford 
gave  orders  for  our  party  to  saddle  up,  which  was  smartly  done,  and  we 
stalled  off  with  the  two  brothei-s  as  guides.     Wc  left  the  one  brother  behind, 
so  as  to  keep  on  the  screw,  and  make  the  two  l)elieve  he  had  been  shot. 

Deeds  of  a  like  kind  were  done  after  the  proclamation  of  peace. 
Two  chiefs,  who  by  their  fidelity  to  their  king  had  drawn  on  them- 
selves the  wrath  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  were  slow  in  giving  up 
their  arms ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  remind  them  of  their  previous 
misdeeds,  ^  although  now,'  as  the  narrator  admits  with  delightful  sim- 
plicity, *  all  the  memory  of  that  {sic)  was  nominally  buried  under 
the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  Sir  Garnet.'  One  of  these  chiefs,  we  are 
told,  at  first  *  attempted  resistance.'  If  he  had  no  guns,  he  must  pay 
the  fine  of  cattle ;  and  he  '  began  to  pick  out  the  very  worst  and 
mangiest  starvelings  in  his  herd.'  It  was  time  to  'interfere,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  that  we  drove  off  e«cmj  head  of  coiMt  Ke.  hs^Al 
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y  In  his  kraal  were  found  articles  seized  on  the  field  of  Isandhwlana. 
*lt  was  hard  to  keep  our  hearts  quiet  and  our  hands  still.     Oh  !  had 
Intthat  stupid,  sulky  dog  of  a  Kafir  had  but  the  pluck  to  have  fired 
a  ihoi  or  two  at  us,  it  would  have  loosed  us  like  bloodhounds  from 
the  leash — revenge    or    death   the    watchword   and    reply,'      Tlie 
vnter  does  credit  to  his  Christianity ;  but  it  is  something  to  know 
Uttt  the  attempted  resistance  of  the  Kafir  chief  did  not  go  beyond 
vuds,  which,  as  no  arms  were  found,  may  have  been  after  all  true. 

Mr.  Vijn's  journal,  as  well  as  all  the  evidence  thus  far  brought  toge- 
ther, tends  to  prove  the  studied  adherence  of  Cetshwayo  to  his  policy 
of  strict  self-defence.  Some  of  his  men  were  about  to  cross  into 
Natal  (and  Natal,  it  must  be  remembered,  lay  absolutely  at  his  mercy), 
wIkh  an  Induna,  or  officer  on  horseback,  shouted  to  them  with  a 
lood  voice :  ^  Has  he  said  you  were  to  cross  ?  He  is  not  invading. 
He  IS  only  defending  the  land  of  tlie  Zulus.  Come  back ! '  With 
one  demand  of  the  English,  and  with  one  only,  he  refused  com- 
pliaDce.  He  would  not  break  up  his  forces  and  surrender  his  arms. 
It  lemains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Britbh  nation  will  solemnly 
saneticHL  the  war  which  followed  on  such  a  pretext  as  this ;  but  if, 
to  its  lasting  disgrace,  it  should  do  so,  the  plea  of  wanton  assault  on 
the  part  of  Cetshwayo  remains  absolutely  false.  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
veil  say,  as  he  said  at  Chester, — 

That  is  a  statement  which  beats  all  description.  When  it  Ls  really  as- 
mted  by  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  the  Zulus  invaded  us, 
we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard.  The  error  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  not 
only  did  we  invade  the  land  of  the  Zulus,  but  unfortunately,  by  that  temble 
calamity  which  befel  our  troops,  they  practically  drove  us  out  of  the  land ; 
they  made  a  broad  ro:ul  towards  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  ;  but,  having 
broken  our  bands  with  a  hetwy  hand,  they  did  not  cross  the  little  bright 
stream  which  separated  their  land  from  ours,  but  simply  wei«  contented 
to  wait  within  their  own  territones  for  the  renewal  of  our  wanton,  unpi^o- 
voked,  mischievous,  teirible  attack. 

This  attack  was  marked  by  the  employment  of  all  the  destructive 
agencies  placed  at  our  command  by  modern  science ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  employment  of  some  of  these  would  be  held  justifi- 
able in  such  a  struggle  as  tliat  of  the  Franco-German  War.  Cetshwayo 
undoubtedly  had  his  rifles.  With  these  he  met  us  in  the  open  field, 
and  with,  these,  if  it  be  granted  that  our  cause  of  quarrel  was  adequate 
and  righteous,  we  were  justified  in  meeting  him.  But  he  refused 
on  his  side  to  use  means  against  which  his  conscience  revolted. 
When  a  Tonga  doctor  oflFered  his  services  for  killing  the  whites  by 
poisoning  the  springs  of  water,  Cetshwayo,  Mr.  Vijn  tells  us  in  his 
joiurnal,  said  that  *  he  would  not  fight  with  the  whites  in  any  such 
inhuman  manner,  but  he  would  fight  in  honourable  fashion,  for  he 
had  men  enough  for  this.  Also  he  gave  orders  always  to  his  people 
that,  whenever  they  were  able  to  get  white  men  into  their  hands  alive, 
they  were  not  to  kill  Wiejn^  but  must  bring  them  to  him.' 
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On  this^  the  Bisbop  of  Natal  remarks  (and  his  worcbs  d6maiul:t| 
serious  consideration  of  Englishmen), —  / 

No  doubty  Cetshwayo  was  right  in  his  decision,  accoixling  to  ordinary  pa 
ciples  of  humanity.  Bnt  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  Ime  is  to  be  dnrti 
in  planning  means  of  death  for  an  enemy  in  war,  when  ^  dynamite '  li 
been  employed  in  Zuloland  (and  elsewhere  in  South  Africa)  to  destivgrll 
ignorant  savage,  and  smoking  out  of  caves  has  been  practised  in  N«b| 
and  terrible  engines,  horribly  destructive  of  human  life,  though  reqmriDgOB| 
skill  in  their  use,  and  not  any  special  display  of  valour.  .  .  .  have  swept  aim 
the  l^gs,  and  arms,  and  heads,  or  cruelly  smashed  the  bodies  of  thousands « 
brave  but  helpless  Zulus.  ...  If  civilised  men  by  their  secret  arts  mr 
poison  the  earthy  why  may  not  savages  poison  tlie  water  % 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  application  of  all  scientific  results  i 
&ir  in  war,  the  reply  must  be  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  mu 
who  knew  how  to  poison  water  was  the  possessor  of  a  scientific  seem 
\7hich  gave  him  over  his  opponents  a  vantage  ground  similar  to  tin 
which  the  knowledge  of  dynamite  and  other  like  substances  gite 
us.  But  it  is  incredible  that  Englishmen  can  urge  or  sanction  sud 
a  plea  as  this,  and  it  is  still  more  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the; 
would,  if  they  knew  the  facts,  justify  their  employment  for  the  par 
pose  of  smothering  to  death  in  caves  multitudes  of  women  am 
children  who,  with  the  men,  had  taken  refuge  in  them.  Of  sac 
deeds  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  cited,  in  his  notes  to  M.  Vijn' 
journal,  a  series  of  sickening  and  revolting  nai'ratives  written  b 
the  perpetrators.  In  another  instance,  where  the  inmates  offered 
stout  resistance,  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  walled  up,  and  '  brick 
of  gun-cotton'  (?  'dynamite')  *  were  thrown  inside,  and  blew  up  th 
cave,  destroying  400  or  500  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  i 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  cave.  My  informant,  a  white  man,  sai 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  this,  as  the  prisoners  taken  assured  thei 
that  all  their  women  and  children  were  inside.'  ' 

Of  the  mode  in  which  Cetshwayo  was  dealt  with  in  tJ 
negotiations  for  peace,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  any  lengti 
Messengers  from  the  king  were,  in  some  instances,  treated  as  spies,  ai 
manacled.  Sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  for  the  r(^tiu'n  of  answe 
to  English  letters ;  and  these  letters  all  contained  impossible  dt 
mands,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  never  reached  hii 
at  aU.  It  was  not  in  the  chiefs  power  to  compel  his  regiments  to  k 
down  their  weapons  in  the  sight  of  the  Queen's  forces ;  and  unhappi 
the  assurances  of  an  English  General  could  scarcely  convey  to  Zuli 
the  satisfaction  which  they  would  reasonably  give  to  a  Europea 
enemy.  Even  after  the  declaration  of  peace  at  Ulundi,  Colon 
Villiers  had  a  brush  with  Manyonyoba's  people,  who  liad  sought  refn^ 
in  a  number  of  caves  near  Liineburg.  From  one  cave  rune  heac 
ringed  men  were  induced  to  come  out  on  solemn  promise  of  the 
lives  and  fair  treatment,  given  them  by  the  word  of  Doyle,  who  wj 
staff  interpreter  \vith  General  Wood.  They  came  out,  and  a  fe 
minutes  afterwards  they  were  kiWed  Aay  Te\^<&VfeVL\i''s.  ^^^^\^^^\iQ>  ^otisys 
/isri  of  the  British  force.  Tbro\ig\ioutt\ie\j\vo\^^^x\x^"gifc^^^\vs^ 
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war  were,  to  say  the  least,  Btrained  to  the  uttermost.  At  the  moment 
when  Lord  Chelmsford  was  insistiiig  on  his  '  utterly  impracticable 
demand '  that  a  thousand  of  the  Zulu  warriors  should  in  person  lay 
down  their  arms  before  him,  he  had  accepted  from  Cetshwayo,  and 
sent  to  England,  an  elephant's  tusk  of  huge  size ;  and  by  this  act,  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  remarks,  ^  according  to  native  usage,  as  well  as  by 
liord  Chelmsford's  accepting  the  Prince  Imperial's  sword,  we  were 
pledged  in  honour  and  good  faith,  on  the  word  of  an  Englisli 
geneial,'  to  amicable  relations  with  the  king  himself.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  only  to  the  time  of  day  when  his  capture  was 
effected  that  Cetshwayo  lives  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  English 
nation  at  Cape  Town.  Of  his  party  of  twenty-three,  eleven  tried 
to  escape  in  the  evening  dusk,  and  five  were  shot.  ^  It  is  easy  to 
see,'  the  Bishop  adds,  '  what  would  have  been,  almost  to  a  certainty, 
the  fiite  of  Cetshwayo,  if  Lord  Gifford  had  carried  out  his  plan  of 
w\algwig  the  capture  at  night  (the  time  fixed,  it  is  said,  being  8  p.m.), 
and  if  the  king  had  made  an  effort  to  escape  ....  in  the  evening 
shade  and  uncertain  moonlight.  A  rifle-shot  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  ....  relieved  Sir  Gramet  Wolseley  and  the  Government 
of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  how  to  deal  with  him  in  the  &ce  of  the 
"RngKsh  people  and  of  all  civilised  and  Christian  men.  In  this  case 
the  unfortunate  and  nobleminded  king  would  have  perished  without 
the  chance  of  justice  being  done  to  him  by  word  or  act, — his  name 
blackened  and  his  whole  character  misrepresented  through  the  cease- 
less vituperations  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.' 

The  war,  in  short,  from  first  to  last,  has  redounded  to  our  dis- 
grace. In  the  light  of  mere  self-interest  it  has  gained  us  nothing,  it 
has  settled  nothing,  and  it  has  made  the  name  of  Englishmen  a 
reproach  amongst  tribes  whom,  if  we  care,  as  we  profess  to  care,  lor 
British  interests,  it  was  our  business  to  make  our  friends.  By  it,  if 
we  may  take  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  South 
African  missionaries,  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  has  been  through- 
out the  land  thrown  back  for  half  a  century ;  and  unless  we  retrace  our 
steps,  we  may  have  entered  on  a  path  which  leads  to  internecine  con- 
flict between  natives  and  European  incomers.  This  is  the  result,  a 
result  in  no  way  surprising  or  wonderful,  when  a  nation  allows  wars 
to  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  in  its  name  without  ascertaining 
distinctly,  in  the  assembly  of  its  representatives,  the  alleged  causes 
of  injury,  and  then  deciding  for  itself  whether  the  war  shall  be 
undertaken  or  not.  This  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  all  wars ;  but  if  the  conflict  be  against  a  nation  equal  in  skill, 
science,  and  power  with  our  own,  some  defence  may  be  made  for  the 
.  practice  of  entrusting  to  the  executive  a  power  which  the  nation 
ought  to  retain  in  its  own  hands.  In  the  case  of  a  South  African  war 
even  this  poor  plea  is  lacking ;  and  the  consequence  is  gross  and 
wholesale  injustice,  for  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  people  to 
make  ample  and  generous  amends. 

George  \S\  Cox. 
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The  Crookit  Meg: 

A    Story    of    the    Year    One. 

IThe  favourable  re<S$ptioii  accorded  by  the  critics  to  the  studies  of  Scotek'| 
ife  in  a  certain  Tolome  of  Essays  in  Romance  has  tempted  me  to  try  my   i 
hand  on  a  somewhat  larger  canvas.     I  was  unwilling  moreover  that  mj 
recollections  of  ciome  of  the  racy  characters  of  a  remote  district  of  Sootkait    j 
who  were  my  friends  when  a  boy  should  be  allowed  to  pass  away  onie-    ] 
corded.     The  generation  to   which  they  belonged  retained  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  fJEithers,  and,  in  particular,  most  of  them — both  meo 
and  women — used  that  Scots  tongue  which  is  now  hardly  to  be  met  with 
in  its  purity  out  of  a  few  Ayrshire  villages.     The  middle  class,  indeed,  and 
many  of  the  upper,  were  able  to  speak  either  dialect, — the  broad  Soots  of 
the  labouring  population,  and  the  Scots-English,  which  was,  and  continiiBB 
to  be,  spoken  in  those  polite  circles  of  the  northern  metropolis  which  are  so 
obnoxious  to  the  stout  and  pugnacious  patriotism  of  Pix>fessor  Blackie.   I 
hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  retain,  while  eschewing  mei^ely  local  patoas^ 
so  much  of  the  Scots  tongue  (as  current  till  quite  lately  in  the  North  of 
Scotland)   as  is  distinctly  characteristic ; — to  attempt  a  piece  of  verbs! 
photography  would  serve  no  good  end,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  rencler 
the  dialogue  obscure,  and  possibly  unintelligible,  to  the  vast  minority  of 
readers,  even  in  Scotland.  Shirley.] 

Julif  1879. 

I- 

IT  was  the  year  One — the  first  year  of  a  century  which  has  passed 
the  Psalmist's  thre^score-and-ten.  Seventy  and  odd  years  have 
played  sad  havoc  with  most  of  us;  the  new-bom  babes  who  were 
then  sleeping  quietly  in  their  cradles  are  now  mainly  under  the  turf, 
sleeping  a  sounder  sleep — if  it  be  a  sleep  that  rounds  our  little 
life.  Oblivion  scattereth  her  poppies,  lliese  monotonously  returning 
springs  and  summers  and  autumns  are  fiozen  into  a  winter  from  which 
there  is  no  recovery.  Their  harvests  are  all  p;athered  in,  and  death 
has  reaped  the  reapers.     Was  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? 

Throughout  that  district  of  Scotland  which  (according  to  the 
Gaelic  derivation  of  the  name)  lies  in  the  bend  of  the  ooean^  and 
more  particularly  in  the  sea-port  of  Peelboro' — the  '  Broch  *  being 
then,  as  now,  the  capital  of  a  remote  and  secluded  community — there 
was  manifested  on  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  One,  a  certain 
measure  of  restrained  excitement, — an  excitement  as  keen,  indeed,  as 
these  reticent  people  ever  permit  themselves  to  manifest.  Thore 
were  wars  and  rumours  of  war.  The  Deluge  was  rising  over  Europe. 
It  had  come  to  be  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  antagonism  between  the 
rival  forces  was  too  vital  to  admit  of  any  compromise.  That  wild 
flood  of  hate  and  fury  and  revenge  needed  to  spend  itself  before  any 
thought  of  peace  could  be  entertained.  The  triflers  and  critics  were 
brushed  out  of  the  way.    The  cVexet  ^o\x\i^  %'e\iV\^\xifexv  cjit  l\xfe  *  AntL- 
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Jacobin '  laid  their  pens  aside.  Pitt  alone — Pitt,  vbo  had  divined  from 
the  first  that  the  contest,  the  merciless  contest  between  the  old  ideas 
and  the  new,  must  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end — Pitt  among  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  was  leit  almost  by  himself, — and  Pitt's  heart 
was  breaking. 

But  the  excitement  at  the  Broch  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  mia- 
adventurea  which  at  that  moment  were  vexing  the  eoul  of  the  Great 
Minister.  They  were  seafaring  people.  The  roads  to  the  south  were 
barely  passable.  The  official  who  carried  tLe  posb-bags  came  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  and  the  news  he  brought  was  about  a  fortnight  old. 
They  were  practically  cut  off  from  the  outer  world.  A  French  privi^ 
teer,  indeed,  had  once  entered  the  bay ;  but  the  guns  of  the  l»ttery 
on  the  Ronheads  had  been  quickly  manned,  and  a  few  round  shot  had 
induced  her  to  seek  a  safer  anchorage.  The  people  had  waited  up  all 
night,  with  clumsy  old  muskets  under  their  arms,  on  the  chance  of 
the  return  of  her  boats ;  but  when  the  morning  broke  only  a  white 
cloud  of  canvas  was  visible  on  the  horizon.  The  stout,  ruddy,  weather- 
beaten  fiumers  and  fishermen  returned  to  their  usual  work,  and  had 
not  again  been  disturbed.  So  that  the  echoes  of  the  fierce  conflict 
outside  were  barely  heard  by  them.  The  stories  of  great  victories, 
which  were  carried  week  after  week  over  the  land  a  year  or  two 
later,  when  the  lion  (or  the  devil)  was  at  length  fairly  roused,  h:id  not  yet 
begun  to  arrive.  It  was,  in  short,  the  news  that  the  '  Jan  Mayen ' 
was  in  the  offing  that  had  brought  the  whole  seafaring  population  of 
the  district  to  the  pier  at  Port  Henry  on  the  ist  of  October  1801. 

The  '  Jan  Mayen,'  a  schooner  of  a  hundred  tons,  was  then  the 
only  whaler  hailing  from  a  sea-port  which  now  sends  thirty  great 
ships  to  the  Arctic  seas.  Some  fer-sighted  Alexander,  or  Anderson, 
or  Arbiithnot  of  the  day  (the  local  burghers  still  keep  the  well-worn 
names)  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  a  vast  mine  of  wealth  lay 
away  to  the  nor'ard,  beyond  the  Man  of  Hoy  and  the  Stones  of 
Stennis.  The  Ihitch  had  a  fleet  in  these  seas  among  the  seals  and 
whales  and  icebergs,  which  year  after  year  came  back  to  the  Scheldt 
loaded  with  ample  store  of  blubber  and  whalebone  and  seal-skins.  The 
Dutch  had  grown  rich  in  this  adventurous  industry :  were  not  the 
Peelboro'  seamen  as  plucky,  and  the  Peelboro'  traders  as  keen  at  a 
bargain,  as  any  Dutchman  ?  So  the  '  Jan  Mayen  '  had  been  built  and 
fitted  out ;  the  shares  had  been  taken  up  eagerly  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  in  the  burgh  and  the  surrounding  districts  ;  there  had 
been  a  series  of  surprisingly  successful  years  ;  and  this  morning,  for 
the  fifth  time,  the  '  Jan  Mayen '  was  again  in  the  offing. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  October  days  which  they  used  to  have 
in  Scotland  before  the  east  wind  was  invented.  A  brisk  breeze, 
indeed,  waa  blowing  firom  the  north,  and  the  '  Jan  Mayen,'  with  all 
her  sails  spread,  came  sweeping  swiMy  towards  the  harbour  mouth. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  good  ship,  with  so  many  of  the  '  burgh's 
bairns  *  on  her  deck,  and  so  much  of  the  burgh's  wealth  in  bet  hold, 
approached  the  shore ;  and  the  demure  elation  of  these  u 
No.  602  ()io.  cxsn.  K.  t.) 
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strative  Scots  became  actually  audible  when  it  was  seen   that 
garland'  hung  from  the  topmost  spar  of  the  mainmast.     'It's 
richt,  lads,'  said  an  old  tar  cheerily  to  the  crowd,  as  he  ^shut  iqi 
glass,  from  the  top  of  the  herring  barrel  which  he  had  mounted, 
full  ship!' 

The  crowd  was  essentially  a  representative  one.     Fishermen, 
labourers,  shopkeepers,  lawyers,  merchants,  doctors,  ministers — no< 
in  the  community  was  unrepresented.     There  was  Dr.  Galdcail, 
prosed  in  the  Muckle  Kirk,  and  the  Severend  Neil  Brock,  who  minif 
in  a  backyard  to  the  Original  Reformed  Particular  Anti-Bur^eaj 
there  was  Captain  Knock,  of  the  coastguard,  and  Corbie,  the  buq^ 
lawyer  (or  'liar,'  as  they  call  that  functionary  in  these  parts);  and, 
— most   interested   of  all — there   were   the  wives  and   sisters  aut 
sweethearts  of  the  crew  who  manned  the  gallant  little  craft. 

Just  as  the  men  of  the  '  Jan  Mayen '  had  lowered  the  mainaheet| 
just  as  the  last  '  tack '  to  enable  her  to  clear  the  reef  outside  thi^i 
harbour  mouth  had  been  completed,  a  young  man  with  a  dare-deril 
look  in  his  face,  and  riding,  with  an  air  of  reckless  abandon,  x 
half-broken  colt  of  the  native  breed,  then  commonly  used  in  tho 
remoter  districts  of  the  north,  galloped  down  to  the  beach.  He 
threw  a  half-scornful,  half-defiant  greeting  to  the  crowd,  which  fidl 
back  as  he  pushed  his  way  through  it  to  the  pier-head.  '  It's  that 
wild  lad,  Harry  Hacket,'  said  Corbie  to  the  provost  of  the  boxg^  { 
who  stood  beside  him.     '  What  deil's  errand  brings  him  here  ? ' 

Then  ropes  were  caught,  the  jib  was  loosed,  the  ship  brought  op  ; 
and  made  fast  to  the  pier ;  the  crew  swarmed  on  shore,  and  the 
landsmen   swarmed  on  board;   there  were  tears  and  laughter  and 
cordial  greetings,  the  eager  embrace   for  the  husband,   the   shyer 
welcome  for  the  lover.     The  gallant  old  ship  looked  finely  weather- 
beaten  ;  the  treasures  of  the  hail  and  the  snow  had  been  poured  out 
upon  her,  and  her  stout  sides  had  been  torn  by  iceberg  and  floe ;  the 
decks  were  covered  with  skins  of  seals  and  jawbones  of  whales,  and 
in  a  huge  cask  amidship  a  young  polar  bear  showed  its  ugly  teeth,  and 
growled  savagely  at  the  boys,  who  had  already  begun  to  torment 
him.     To  me  there  has  always  been  the  attraction  of  a  romance  in 
the  return  of   one  of  these  arctic  adventiu-ers — it   is   the   sort  of 
fascination  I  used  to  feel  when  stalking  a  hooper  or  a  loon.     They 
come  to  us  from  the  bleak  and  sombre  north,  and  bleakly  behind 
them  rises  the  northern  winter.     And  then  the  wild  strangeness  and 
remoteness  of  the  wilderness  into  which  they  have  penetrated — moun- 
tains of  ice  that  reel  together  in  perilous  madness — iron-bound  seas 
which  the  tempest  cannot  ripple — the  angry  flush  of  the  aurora  upon 
the  night ! 

Meanwhile  the  horse  and  his  rider  stood  immovable  upon  the 
pier-head.  Hacket  had  scanned  attentively  the  faces  of  the  crew 
as  the  ship  was  moored,  though  he  had  shown  no  sign  of  recognition 
even  when  stout  Captain  JVIanson  waved  his  hgnd  to  him  on  landing. 
But  at  length  a  young,  strongly  built  sailor,  who  had  been  taken  pos- 
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seesion  of  by  apretty  girl  the  moment  he  put  his  foot  on  eibore,  freed 
himself  &om  her  embrace,  aad  approached  the  horaeman.  He  had 
<Hie  of  the  ty[dcal  fiices  of  a  district  where  the  Scandinavian  blood  is 
mixed  with  the  Celt's — the  fair  skin,  the  soft  blue  eyes,  the  ourlj 
yellow  hair,  the  &ank  tone  and  fearless  carria^  of  the  North  Sea  rover. 
He  nodded  coolly  to  Hacket  (who  returned  his  careless  greeting), 
and  then  coming  close  up  to  the  horse,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
straggling  mane,  said  in  a  low  significant  whisper — so  that  the  horss 
mail  alone  could  hear, — 

'  We  hailed  the  "  Crookit  Meg,"  sir,  last  night,  afiF  Rattray  Head* 

II. 

Tah  or  Tammf^  Corbie,  the  lawyer,  was  perhaps  the  sharpest 
man  in  Feelboro*.  At  the  bui^h  school,  and  at  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege, he  had  as  a  lad  carried  everything  before  him.  He  was  poe- 
Bcwed  by  the  passionate  liking  for  out-of-the-way  learning  which 
seems  to  come  naturally  to  some  men.  With  a  little  patrimony  of 
his  own  to  start  with,  he  elected  to  try  the  bar,  and  for  some  years 
he  appeared  to  be  on  the  fair  way  to  the  bench.  But  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  he  broke  down — utterly  and  irretrievably.  There  had 
always,  along  with  the  real  love  of  letters,  been  a  scampish  element 
in  the  man,  which  had  led  him  to  prefer  the  shady  side  of  literature 
and  law.  As  he  grew  older  the  taint  infected  his  whole  nature ;  and 
by-and-by  the  intellectual  thirst  was  succeeded  by  a  thirst  of  a 
more  dangerous  kind.  So  when  he  had  lost  his  laist  client  he  left 
the  Parliament  House,  and  returning  to  his  native  town  became  its 
legal  adviser.  Even  at  home,  however,  his  reputation  was  dubious. 
He  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  clever,  shrewd,  learned  lawyer,  who 
might  have  made  his  mark  anywhere ;  but  as  he  seldom  went  to  bed 
sober  {being  invariably,  indeed,  as  his  cronies  said, '  blin'  fou '  early 
in  the  evening),  and  as  he  was,  even  at  his  soberest,  more  remarkable 
for  keenness  of  scent  and  sharpness  of  tongue  (and  his  nose  was 
keen  and  his  tooth  sharp  as  a  weasel's)  than  for  honesty,  veracity,  or 
general  trustworthiness,  his  business  gradually  diminished,  iind  he 
had  latterly  become  the  adviser  mainly  of  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  more  or  less  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  Yet, 
socially,  he  still  kept  his  head  above  water ;  for  he  was  a  magni- 
ficent whist-player,  and  among  a  small  community  such  a  gift  is 
invaluable.  He  played  by  a  sort  of  instinct ;  the  tipsier  lie  got  the 
more  masterly  was  his  management  of  his  cards ;  even  when  *  blin* 
fou '  he  seldom  lost  a  trick. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  '  Jan  Mayen '  arrived, 
Corbie  was  seated  in  his  '  office,'  as  it  was  called  by  courtesy — a 
wooden  shed  which  overlooked  the  harboior,  and  which  smelt  sug- 
gesti\'ely  of  stale  fish,  tar,  and  whisky.  He  had  had  interviews 
during  the  afternoon  with  a  smuggler,  who  had  left  a  small  keg  of 
brandy  behind  him ;  a  poacher,  who  had  neglected  to  remove  a  bare 
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and  a  brace  of  wild-fowl ;  a  &rm  wench,  who  had  instructed  him  to 
raise  an  action  of  aliment  against  a  gay  Lothario  of  the  farm-yard ; 
a  farmer,  out  of  elbows,  who  wanted  the  lawyer  to  back  a  little  bill 
on  the  bank ;  and  now  he  was  closeted  with  the  last  client  of  the  day 
— an  elderly  woman,  neatly  dressed  in  the  style  then  common  among 
the  class  to  which  she  belonged — a  short  gown  over  a  thick  woollen 
petticoat,  a  coarse  wincey  a])ron,  and  a  close  white  mutch,  with  a 
black  hood  over  it,  now  thrown  back  upon  her  neck,  and  exposing 
her  fresh  comely  face. 

A  huge  spirit-bottle — belonging  to  the  'tappit-hen'  variety — 
half  full  of  whisky,  a  jug  of  water,  and  a  tumbler,  were  on  the  table 
beside  him. 

*  Tak'  a  seat,  Lucky,'  he  was  saying,  *  tak'  a  seat,  and  I'll  be  wi' 
you  quam  primum  I '  He  had  been  rummaging  through  his  drawers 
for  some  old  papers ;  and  musty  letters  and  mildewed  processes  were 
scattered  in  wild  disorder  on  tiie  floor.  *  The  Caim-catta  Mortifica- 
tion— faith  it  was  a  mortification  to  the  laird — sax  hunderd  poonds 
or  thereby  oot  o'  that  sour  moss  to  ony  hizzy  in  the  parish,  forbye  the 
taxed  expenses  before  the  Lords.  I  needna  keep  the  papers — there's 
nae  mair  to  be  made  o'  ihai^  I'm  thinkin','  he  added  pensively, 
throwing  the  bundle  into  the  fire, '  though  it  was  a  guid-gangin'  plea 
for  mony  a  year.  The  laird's  fer  doun  the  hill,  and  young  Harry's  a 
dour  whalp.  It  needs  a  lang  spoon  to  sup  kail  wi'  Cloutie ;  but  I  ken 
a  thing  or  twa  may  bring  the  lad  to  ¥eason.  The  Skilmawhilly  Aug- 
mentation— a  weel-kent  case.  Lucky,  reported  at  length,  wi'  mony 
obiter  dicta  o'  the  bigwigs,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Decisions  of  the 
Faculty.  Aidd  Skilmawhilly  never  could  thole  the  minister,  and 
they  gaed  at  it  like  cat  and  dog.  Sir  Islay  was  coonsel  for  Dr.  Drumly, 
and  it  was  gran'  to  hear  him  proponin'  his  pleas-in-law  for  the  Kirk. 
Whilk,  Lucky,  were  to  this  efifec','  he  continued,  putting  on  his  horn 
spectacles,  and  partly  reading  from  the  print — '  that,  though  the 
infeudation  of  teinds  to  laymen  was  forbidden  by  Innocent  III.  under 
the  heavy  penalty  of  the  want  of  Christian  burial,  and  the  yet  heavier 
one  of  eternal  damnation,  yet  that  by  the  Act  1567,  cap.  10,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Assumption  of  Thirds,  it  was  enacket  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Plat — and  sae  on  for  saxteen  pages.  Indeed,  Lucky, 
he  could  speak  like  a  bulk,  and  he  drove  Skilmawhilly  clean  de- 
mentit,  though  that  daft  body  Polkemmet  ca'd  him  "  a  Hielan'  stot " 
— ^for,  you  see,  he  cam'  from  the  coonty  o'  Argyll.' 

At  this  juncture — Corbie  turning  round  to  replenish  his  glass — 
the  old  woman  made  a  nervous  attempt  to  interpose.  '  Jist  for  ae 
minute,  Mr.  Corbie,  for  ae  minute.' 

'Presently,  presently,  Mrs.  Cruickshank — what's  to  hinder  you 
and  me  having  our  cracks  ?  Ye'll  mind  Polkemmet,  a  daft  auld 
body,  as  I  was  sayin',  but  he  loved  his  joke,  and  he  had  a  pleasant 
wut.  He  Battled  Skilmawhilly  fairly  when  the  laird  took  Yonderton 
to  coort  for  stealin'  his  bees.  Ye  see  Yonderton's  orra  man  was  fast 
asleep  in  the  field,  wi'  his  head  aneath  his  oxter,  when  the  bees 
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led  upon  the  back  pairt  o'  his  person.    They  fand  an  auld  skep, 

were  gettin'  the  swarm  fairly  skepped  when  Skilmawhilly  cam' 

the  gromid.     "  They're  my  bees,"  quoth  Skilmawhilly  ;  but  Yon- 

wudna  alloo  it;  and  sae  theygaed  to  the  shirra.    Skilmawhilly 

iteent  that  he  followed  the  bees  from  his  ain  door^  and  saw  them 

where  they  did.     But  it  was  pleaded  for  Yonderton  that, 

don  being  nine-tenths  o'  the  law,  they  were  noo  his  lawful 

>perty ;  and  that  though,  if  they  had  swarmed  on  a  tree,  it  might 

)Te  the  owner  to  cut  the  branch,  it  cudna  be  expeckit  that  sic 

t  liberty  wad  be  taken  wi'  his  man's  legs.     So  the  pleading  stood, 

when  Polkenmiet,  pittin'  his  wig  back,  and  movin'  his  chair  a  bit, — 

vbilk.  Lucky,  was  his  manner  when  he  was  ready  wi'  his  joke, — said 

tliat  he  was  prepared  to  advise  the  cause.     "  I'm  for  Yonderton,"  says 

Pdlkemmet,  *'  inasmickle  as  the  bees  libelled,  from  the  place  they 

tetUed,  must  hae  been  bumbees."     He  I  he  !  he  I .    Ye  may  believe, 

*  Lucky,  that  they  were  braw  times  when  Polkemmet  was  shirra ;  but 

it's  fifteen  year  noo,  since  they  made  him  a  lord — a  paper  lord — '  he 

oontiniied  tiioughtfolly,  turning  again  to  the  tappit-hen — ^  a  Senator 

of  the  College  of  Justice,  whereof  I  am  an  unworthy  member.' 

The  old  woman's  impatience  could  be  restrained  no  longer.  ^  I 
ouma  hide.  Liar  Corbie,'  she  exclaimed ;  Mf  ye  wunna  hear  me,  I 
maim  e'en  haud  the  gait.' 

This  appeal  was  attended  with  success.  Corbie  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  and  the  old  wonoian,  drawing  her  seat  close  to  him,  began  her 
narrative  in  a  low  confidential  tone.  For  some  time  he  found  it 
hard  to  keep  his  mind  from  wandering  (the  whisky  had  begun  to 
tell),  and  more  than  once  he  interrupted  her  when  some  familiar 
technical  phrase  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  airing  his  erudition, 
and  of  becoming  discursive  and  anecdotical. 

*  Ye  dinna  mean  to  tell  me  that  you've  intromittit  wi'  the  effecs,' 
he  exclaimed,  when  at  length  the  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment 
to  recover  her  breath.  *  Then  you're  within  the  ratio  decidendi  o'  the 
coort  in  the  action  at  the  instance  o'  Umquhile  Dagers  against 
Christian  Penny — sister  to  Bessie,  wha  lived  in  the  Longate — ye'll 
mind  Bessie  ? — in  which  summons  o'  poinding,  Lucky,  it  was  fand 
and  declared  by  the  Lords,  that  though  the  defender  had  only 
intromittit  wi'  a  little  timber  bed  and  a  pint  stoup  which  pertained 
to  the  defunct,  yet  was  she  liable  as  Universal  Intromissatrix ' 

*  O  man,  what's  Christian  Penny  to  me,  or  Bessie,  forby  ? '  cried  the 
old  woman,  driven  fairly  desperate.  '  I  cam'  to  speak  to  you  aboot 
auld  Yokieshill — John  Hacket — and  ye  wunna  listen  to  a  word  I  say.' 

*  Joe  Hacket  ? '  the  lawyer  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  rising  un- 
steadily to  his  feet,  'what  for  did  you  not  speak  oot  your  errand  at  ance  ? 
Keep  your  seat,  my  guid  freen',  keep  your  seat ;  but  we'll  steek  the 
door  in  the  meantime,  and  syne  we'll  no  be  interrupit.'  He 
cautiously  drew  the  bolt ;  and  then  sitting  down  close  to  the  old 
woman,  he  listened  in  perfect  silence  and  with  the  keenest  attention 
to  her  narrative.    The  expression  of  his  face  changed  as  she  pro- 
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ceeded  ;  before  her  whispered  coiQinunication  was  over  he  was  another 
man.  The  story  had  quite  sobered  him ;  and  when  she  had  departed 
he  continued  to  sit  and  ponder  gravely  over  the  dying  embers  of  the 
peats. 

*  A  Deil's  bairn,'  he  muttered  to  himself.  *  A  Dell's  bairn  did  I 
say  ?    Na — na.     The  verra  deevil  incarnate — Hornie  himsel'.' 

At  this  moment  steps  were  heard  outside,  the  door  was  violently 
flung  open,  and  Captson  Knock  of  the  coastguard — 'the  Commo- 
dore,' as  he  was  called — ^in  his  faded  naval  uniform,  entered  the  office. 

'  Come  awa'.  Corbie,  come  awa' — they're  waitin'  for  us  at  the 
Provost's ;  the  Doctor  is  mad  for  his  rubber.  \\Tiat  in  the  name  0' 
the  saints  has  keepit  you  sae  lang  ? ' 

III. 

Thb  Peelboro'  worthies  of  the  year  One  played  their  nightly  rubber  at 
the  Provost's  lodgings — for  the  Provost  was  a  bachelor,  and  except  his 
housekeeper  Mailie — the  *  Provost's  ae  lass' — had  no  inconvenient 
impedimenta.  To-night — it  was  notyet  seven  o'clock,  but  in  those  days 
they  dined  in  the  forenoon — Dr.  Caldcail  and  the  Provost  were  seated 
before  the  chess-board,  with  which  they  were  whiling  away  the  time 
until  the  other  players  arrived.  The  Provost  was  a  poor  hand  at  the 
game,  whereas  the  Doctor  was  an  adept  at  this  as  at  other  games  re- 
quiring skill,  coolness,  and  address.  But,  a£i  we  are  waiting,  my 
dear  old  friends  may,  meanwhile,  have  a  paragraph  to  themselves. 

Of  Provost  Boderick  Black  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
a  hero  after  Mr.  Carlyle's  heart.  He  possessed  indeed  a  fine  capacity 
for  silence.  He  had  also  a  fine  capacity  for  snufif.  It  was  insinuated 
by  superficial  and  discontented  burgesses  that  these  were  his  main 
characteristics.  But  that  was  a  mistake, — a  most  sagacious  soul  looked 
out  at  you  from  under  the  shaggy  eyebrows.  The  eye  was  cloudy,  the 
brow  heavy,  the  limbs  loosely  put  together  and  ill-arranged :  but  any- 
one with  a  knack  for  coAstruing  the  hieroglyphics  of  character  could 
see  that  behind  this  rather  unpromising  exterior  there  was  much  to 
admire  and  love, — the  bland  temper,  the  homely  energy,  the  shrewd 
integrity  of  a  very  genuine  and  typical  Scotsman. 

Dr.  Caldcail  had  been  coined  in  an  altogether  different  mint.  He 
was  a  clergyman  belonging  to  a  school  of  which  the  last  survivor  died 
out  when  I  was  a  boy.  Farmers  and  theologians ;  the  keen-eyed  con- 
troversialists of  the  Church  court  and  the  Academy,  but  dull  as  ditch- 
water  in  the  pulpit ;  gay  with  French  esprit,  but  without  a  spark  of 
spiritual  life ;  who,  in  a  manner  sincerely  accepted  the  statutory  creed 
of  the  Church,  and  yet  in  their  life  and  conversation  quietly  set  aside 
the  Christianity  of  which  they  were  the  official  representatives, — it  is 
a  perished  race.  Dr.  Caldcail  was  in  person  dried  and  shrivelled — a 
piece  of  parchment  or  vellum,  tough  and  yellow  as  leather, — his 
legs  in  his  tight-fitting  gaiters,  when  he  mounted  his  grey  mare, 
being  the  merest  spindle-shanks.     He  was  a  &mous  chess-player,  a 
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^  bmous  whist-player,  a  fine  scholar,  a  man  who  had  spent  many  years 
*  ou  the  Continent,  and  could  speak  French  and  Italian  like  a  native,  a 
bon  vivant^  a  gallant  among  ladies,  especially  the  great  ladies  at 
Pitfonr  and  Slaans  (Jean,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  loved  him  dearly — he 
flayed  a  rubber  with  her  every  night  when  she  was  drinking  the  waters) ; 
but  among  his  people  he  affected  the  bluflf  and  homespun  former, 
and  was  indeed  a  hard  hand  at  a  bargain.     He  would  as  soon  have 
pBxted  with  a  tooth  without  value  as  with  a  shilling,  and  he  never  sold 
the  oats  or  *  sma'  com '  off  the  glebe,  except  during  the  famine  years 
when  wheat  was  at  1008.  the  quarter.     He  took  his  snuff  with  the 
grace  of  a  courtier.     He  rapped  out  his  clear  sharp  sententious  retorts 
like  pistol  shots.     He  bandit  his  rapier  with  the  dexterity  of  a  prac- 
tised dialectician, — as  became  the  friend  of  David  Hume  and  Voltaire, 
He  was  as  wiry  and  vigorous  at  seventy  as  he  had  been  at  scven-and- 
twenty^ — ^there  was  nothing  about  that  spare  body  of  which  death  or 
disease  could  lay  hold.     Bright,  alert,  and  rapid  in  the  intercourse 
of  society,  he  was  dull  and  tedious  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  deadly  bore 
in  the  C^eral  Assembly — to  which,  however,  he  was  sent  regularly 
once  a  year  by  his  less  active  brethren. 

TUg  was  the  man  who  was  now  indulging  in  a  sort  of  monologue 
while  he  moved  his  pieces  or  watched  his  adversary's  moves.  The 
Doctor's  tongue  was  *aye  waggin,' — even  the  solemnity  of  whist  could 
not  silence  his  vivacious  commentary, — and  of  course  chess  with  a 
much  inferior  foe  was  mere  child's  play. 

*  Ha !  ha !  Provost,  what  say  you  to  that  ?  Queen  in  check,  and 
impossible  to  relieve  her. — Mary  Stewart  or  Marie  Antoinette  ? 
What  precious  scamps  these  French  fellows  are  to  be  sure — as  bad  as 
Geordie  Buchanan  when  he  defamed  his  mistress,  or  Murray  when  he 
sold  his  sister.  You  pit  the  pawn  forrit — what's  the  gude  o'  a  pawn  ? 
My  leddys  page  wi'  his  bit  pasteboard  sword  against  Coeiu-  de  Lion. — 
But,  Provost,  I  never  could  understand  how  Davie  Hume  cared  to 
row  in  the  same  boat  wi'  Geordie  Buchanan.  I  would  as  soon  lie 
heads  and  thraws  wi'  that  hairy  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  deevin'  the 
Whinnyfold  lads  oot  o'  their  sma'  wits.  0  man,  but  he's  a  lousy 
Apostle. — Aff  goes  the  queen,  and  I'll  mak'  you  a  present  o'  the 
castle. — ^But,  as  I  was  sayin',  Davie  whiles  gaed  wrang,  aboot  Mary 
Stewart,  and  miracles,  and  particular  providences,  and  the  standard  o' 
taste.  What  could  ho  ken  aboot  miracles  mair  than  the  rest  o'  us, 
and  to  say  that  nae  weight  o'  evidence  could  persuade  him  that 
Laeanis  rose  from  the  dead  was  maist  unphilosophical. — Deed,  my 
lord,  you're  getting  into  deep  water — that  king  o'  yours  is  close 
pressed  as  Saul  at  Mount  Gilboa,  or  poor  King  Jamie  on  tlie  field  o' 
Flodden. — ^Not  that  I  wud  say  a  word  against  David  Hume,  with 
whom  I  had  much  pleasant  converse  at  Paris  when  I  took  the  grand 
toiu"  wi'  my  Lord  Tillywhilly  in  the  saxty-five — before  I  was  trans- 
ported to  this  blessed  Boeotia.  To  think  o'  that  body  Warburton 
settin'  himsel'  up  to  refute  hi/ni  as  he  pretendit :  he  micht  as  well 
hae  refuted  the  Bass  Bock. — Ye  wudna  daur  say  check  to  the  king  ? 
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Faith,  Provost,  I  hae  you  noo.  What's  your  ne^^t  move  ?  As  sure  as 
gospel  that's  a  groat  into  my  pocket — ^we're  playing  for  groats,  mind. 
Fritz  himsel'  could  not  have  pued  his  men  thegither  after  sic  an  im- 
speakable  and  unaccoontable  blunder.  There  are  mair  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  way  o'  perfec'  unreasonableness  than  the 
imassisted  intellect  is  capable  o'  conceiving.  Never  lose  your  temper, 
laird ;  it's  neither  dulce  nor  decorum  to  fa*  into  a  fit.  Put  on  the 
pieces,  and  I'll  gie  you  a  knight.  A  knight,  and  we'll  mak  it  sax- 
pence  this  time.  But  you  maun  look  sharper  after  your  queen — you 
had  a  keen  eye  ance  for  the  queans,  Provost,  if  a'  tales  be  true — 
Oratice  aolutis  zonia,  as  the  poet  says.  0  the  little  rogues  ! — ^there 
were  some  remarkably  fine  women  at  Paris  in  the  saxty-five  !  And 
to  think  how  many  o'  my  auld  acquaintance  are  dead  I — Whist ! 
whist !  my  lord.  We  have  nae  confession  in  the  Kirk  o'  Knox,  at 
least  between  auld  haverels  like  you  and  me,  and  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  bound  to  walk  warily. — Surely  that's  Corbie  and  the 
Captain  in  the  street.  Lord,  how  it  blows ! — there's  mair  than  the 
east  wind  lowse  this  nicht  I  Bring  up  the  baddies,  Mailie,  and  I'll 
look  oot  the  Glendronoch — diasvpat  Euiua  curaa  eddcea — it's  a  fine 
speerit,  Glendronoch  (tho'  it  n^ds  mixing),  and  as  the  auld  Abbe 
used  to  say  to  me  when  uphauding  Purgatory,  "  Ye  may  gang  farer 
and  fair  waiur." ' 

*  And  here's  the  bulks,'  says  the  Provost,  bringing  out  a  well- 
thumbed  pack  of  cards,  as  Corbie  and  the  Captain  enter  the  room. 

*  I  say  with  Jack  Cade,'  the  Doctor  exclaims  cheerily,  as  he  clears 
the  table,  '  The  first  thing  we  do  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers.' 

*  We'll  finish  the  rubber  first,  if  you  please,'  says  the  Provost,  with 
a  chuckle,  as  they  cut  for  partners. 

So  they  sat  down ;  and  for  two  or  three  hours  the  game  proceeded 
with  varying  luck  amid  comparative  silence. 

The  wind  had  risen  during  the  evening,  and  now  it  was  blowing  a 
gale.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  streets,  except  the  rattling  of  the 
windows  and  the  distant  roll  of  the  surf — the  town's  people,  for  the 
most  part,  were  safe  abed.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  made  us 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  in  the  year  One.  The  second  rubber  had 
newly  begun,  when  there  was  a  modest  rap  at  the  street  door,  and 
Mailie  entering,  announced — 

*  It's  Watty  Ti'oup ' — Watty  was  the  burgh  idiot — *  speerin'  for 
sneeshin'.' 

But  that  was  hours  ago,  and  they  were  preparing  to  lay  aside  the 
cards  and  gather  round  the  blazing  peats  for  the  final  tumbler  and 
the  penultimate  *  eke,'  when  a  louder  and  more  peremptory  knock 
arrested  the  players. 

*  Here's  Alister  Boss,'  said  Mailie,  opening  the  door,  '  wants  to 
see  the  Captain.' 

'  Bring  him  ben,'  quoth  the  Provost.  A  remarkably  handsome 
young  fellow  in  the  uniform  of  the  coastguard,  carrying  a  cutlass  of  the 
old-fiishioned  pattern,  and  with  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  entered  the  room. 
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'  What's  up,  Alister  ? '  said  the  Captain  fausldly  to  hia  sabordinata. 
*  MThat's  ap  7  What  an  iofernal  din  the  wind  b  mnVing  ]  Speak 
oot,  man.* 

'  I  don't  think  it  will  last,  sir ;  it  is  taking  round  to  the  land,  and 
the  fog  is  rising.  But  IVe  joat  heard  that  the  "  Crookit  M^  "  was 
seen  aff  Rattray  Head  this  morning,' 

'  D — n  the  "  Crookit  Meg."  She's  the  curse  o'  the  coast,' 
sputtered  the  Captain.  <  But  they  can't  land  a  k^  to-night, — 
Skipper  Dick  himself  couldn't  make  the  Bloody  Hole  in  this  f<^, 
and  the  wind  blowing  dead  in  shore.  There'll  be  a  heavy  sea  i^ 
Dunbuy :  hell  not  risk  it.' 

*  That's  true,  sir ;  but  they  might  run  round  to  the  Waxd,  and  if 
I'm  not  wrong,  it  will  be  clear  before  daylight.  I'd  better  warn 
our  men  at  Whinnyfold.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  my  lad,  aff  wi'  you- — the  "  Crookit  Meg  "  and  them  on 
boord  o'  her  are  kittle  catUe.  And — Alister — a  word  in  your  ear. 
Fm  an  auld  man  and  ye're  a  young  ane.  Dinna  lippen  to  that  little 
quean,  Eppie  Holdbst — there's  mair  maidens  than  mawkins  in  this 
country,  and  mony  a  atrappin'  lass  is  thinkin'  lang  for  a  stoot  lad. 
Hoot  awa',  man,  dinna  glower ;  that  bizzie  is  no  to  be  trusted.  She'll 
beguile  you  if  she  can.  Her  brither's  on  boon)  the  lugger,  and  it's 
my  opinion  Harry  Hacket  kens  mair  o'  baith  the  cutties  than  he 
wud  care  to  tell  at  the  town-cross.' 

So  Alister  went  out  into  the  darkness,  and  the  Captain  returned 
to  his  cronies,  who  were  gathered  cosily  round  the  fire. 

The  Captain  was  a  well-known  figure  in  Peelboro' — a  short,  stout, 
man,  with  a  face  like  a  harvest  moon — a  &ce  beaming  with  whisky 
and  fun — but  without  any  neck  to  speak  of ;  so  that  when  he  became 
hilarious  towards  the  end  of  the  evening  he  would  go  off  every  now 
and  again  into  a  sort  of  apoplectic  fit,  from  which  be  would  emerge 
out  of  breath,  and  with  the  tears  running  out  of  bis  honest  eyes — 
testifying  to  the  violence  of  the  process  of  recovery.  His  friends  were 
used  to  these  paroxysms  of  choking,  and  allowed  him  to  take  his 
own  time  in  coming  to.  What  between  spitting,  and  sputtering, 
and  stuttering,  he  was  not  what  is  called  a  ready  speaker ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  a  vast  command  of  '  nautical'  language,  and  a 
very  vivid  and  prolific  &ncy — in  short,  he  swore  like  a  trooper  and 
lied  like  Munchausen.  But  he  was  a  general  favourite,  and  he  was 
specially  popular  with  his  men;  for  he  had  a  kind  heart  (that 
universal  solvent),  an  open  hand,   and  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 

'  Ha  I  ha  I  Captain,  this  breeze  will  bring  the  woodcock  across  the 
water ;  we  must  have  a  day  on  the  Ardlaw.  That's  the  cover  for  a 
cock.' 

*  The  cover  for  a  cock  I '  sputtered  the  Captain,  attempting  to 
relight  Ms  pipe,  which  had  a  chronic  habit  of  going  out.  '  There's 
not  a  decent  cover  on  this  side  o'  Benachie.  Give  me  tJie  Loch  o'  Skene 
for  cocks,  ay !  and  for  jacks  too.     Why,  Doctor,  when  I  used  to  shoot 
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there  wi'  auld  Pitfoddels,  we  could  have  walked  across  the  loch  on 
their  backs  I ' 

*  Noo,  Captain,  that's  a  lee,'  said  Corbie,  who  as  the  night 
advanced  was  apt  to  grow  pugnacious  and  opinionative. 

The  Captain  began  to  spit  and  stutter,  but  before  he  could  bring 
his  guns  into  position  to  open  fire  on  the  enemy,  the  agile  Doctor 
interposed. 

'Hoots,  Captain,  dinna  mind  him.  We  a'  ken  Corbie.  His 
bark's  waur  than  his  bite.  And  Pitfoddels  was  that  rara  avis,'  he 
went  on,  trying  to  create  a  diversion — *that  rara  avis,  an  honest 
lawyer.     Ha  I  ha  I  Corbie,  what  say  you  to  that,  my  man  ? ' 

'There's  mair  honest  lawyers  than  honest  ministers.  Doctor. 
That's  what  I  say.  The  canon  law  compared  with  the  ceevil  is 
superficial,  unphilosophical,  and  sophistical.' 

*  The  civil  law  1 '  the  Doctor  retorted.  '  Why,  the  men  who  made 
it — if  my  friend  Gibbon  is  right — were  some  of  the  greatest  scoun- 
drels unhimg.' 

The  lawyer  was  fairly  roused.  *Ye  ken  little  of  the  Koman 
law,  my  freen,  of  whilk  in  its  main  features  the  Scots  is  a  verra 
reasonable  imitation.  The  Bomaus  were  a  great  people,  and  their 
law  is  a  maist  remarkable  system  o'  jurisprudence.  They  had  a 
perfec'  respect  for  fac's — ay.  Captain,  a  perfec'  respect  for  fac'.  For 
what  says  the  "  Corpus  Juris "  ?  Nam  plus  valet  quod  in  veritate 
est,  quam  quod  in  opinione.  That's  the  main  distinction,  Doctor, 
between  the  lawyer  and  the  minister, — the  lawyer  seeks  diligently  for 
fieicts  which  he  can  verify,  the  minister  blethers  aboot  a  hash  o' 
doctrines  which  are  incapable  of  identification.  Nor  did  Justinian — 
if  ye  like  to  ca'  the  haill  body  o'  laws  after  the  ruler  in  whose  reign 
they  were  codified — ^haud  wi'  your  Whig  fireens  on  this  side,  or  your 
French  fireens  on  the  tither  side  o'  the  water.  Dootless  we  have 
made  changes  in  oor  laws,  says  he,  but  why  ? — quod  non  innovationem 
induximus,  sed  quoniam  sequius  erat.' 

'  He  had  mighty  peculiar  views  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
one  has  heard,'  the  Doctor  (who  was  suspected  of  occasionally  drink- 
ing Fox's  health  in  the  retirement  of  his  back  parlour)  remarked  as 
he  emptied  his  glass  ; '  and  he  was  always  braggin'  about  the  morality 
of  his  time — nice  morality  indeed  ! ' 

'  It's  impossible  to  dispute,'  the  lawyer  went  on  gravely,  *  that  the 
institution  of  slavery,  to  which  I  presume  you  allude,  was  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Roman  State  recognised  and  protected  by  the  ceevil 
law.  The  slave,  nae  doobt,  and  ilka  article  he  possessed,  belanged 
to  his  owner.  Ipse  enim  servus,  qui  in  potestate  alterius  est,  nihil 
8uum  habere  potest.  Perfectly  true.  Doctor,  and  in  the  revolted 
colonies  o'  the  King,  ca'ing  themselves  a  republic — which  may  the 
Lord  confound  1 — the  same  inequality,  as  ye  ken  weel,  obtains.  But 
then  it  was  verra  notably  provided  by  the  ceeveelians  that  the 
children  of  slaves  were  not  to  be  considered  as  the  mere  fruit  o'  the 
soil,  or  classified  wi'  calves  and  water-melons — enim  absurdum  vide- 
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batur,  hommem  in  fructu  esse  ;  omn  oomes  &uoUu  remm  natura 
gratia  hominiB  comparaverit ;  whilk ' 

'  Much  good  it  did  them ! '  said  the  Doctor. 

*  Whilk,'  Corhie  continued,  digregatding  the  interruption,  'was 
an  implied  acknowledgment  of  the  natural  leebert;  o'  the  subject, 
whereof  your  Maryland  democraw  is  not  capable.  Ye  may  ca'  it  a 
fictio  juris  if  it  pleasesyou;  hut  whar  wiU  you  find  a  fiction  like  that 
which  exempted  the  lather  o'  the  son  vha  died  in  battle  Irom  the 
burden  o'  tutelage  which  attached  to  him  wha  had  nae  bairns  ?  St 
was  not  childless,  for  his  bairn  still  lived.  Hi  enim,  qui  pro  re- 
publica  ceciderunt,  in  perpetuam  per  gloriam  vivere  intelligunturl ' 

By  this  time  Corbie  had  talked  Mmself  into  high  good  homonr 
and  comparative  sobriety,  and  when  shortly  afterwards  the  party  broke 
up,  he  took  the  CommodoTe  under  his  wing,  and  saw  him  safely  boosed. 

'  The  maut's  aboon  the  meal  wi'  Corbie,'  the  Doctor  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  strolled  towards  the  manse ;  '  but  what  a  lawyer's  lost, 
because  he  canna  drink  in  moderation  I' 


IV. 

Th8  streets  were  wet  with  mist  when  the  young  coastguardsman 
opened  the  Provost's  door.  An  occasional  oil-lamp  shone  with  a 
sort  of  nebulous  radiance  into  the  thick  fog ;  but  a  good  deal  of  cir- 
cumspection was  needed  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  footway.  He  met  no  one  except  one  solitary  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  who  came  towards  him  as  he  quitted  the  town. 
The  wind  had  driven  her  long  hair  into  her  eyes,  and  she  looked,  as 
&r  as  be  could  judge  in  the  uncertain  light,  poverty-stricken  and 
dishevelled.  '  It's  no  a  nicht  for  the  likes  o'  you  to  be  oot,  my  lass,' 
he  said  to  her  kindly,  as  a  fierce  blast  nearly  tore  the  r^s  from  her 
back,  and  the  infant  out  of  her  arms.  '  The  likes  o'  me  I '  she  replied, 
with  a  hoarse  hysterical  sob,  as  she  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

Alister  had  now  left  all  the  streets  behind  him ;  but  a  single  light 
still  burned  ahead.  The  house  from  which  it  proceeded  stood  on 
the  very  margin  of  the  sea— between  the  sea  and  the  roadway.  The 
outer  door  was  partially  open,  and  pausing  for  a  moment  before  he 
entered,  Alister  gazed  into  the  room  from  which  the  light  came.  It 
was  an  ordinary  cottage  interior — a  but  and  a  ben  ;  in  what  appeared 
to  be  the  kitchen  a  bed  was  let  into  the  wall,  and  at  the  bedside 
there  was  a  shelf  for  lx)oks,  on  which  some  half-dozen  volumes  were 
deposited.  A  very  old  man  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool  before  the 
fire — an  old,  spare,  and  wizened  man,  in  a  homespun  suit  of  cor- 
duroys, with  a  square  leather  apron  fastened  close  up  to  his  chin,  and 
a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  upon  bis  nose.  The  spectacles  appeared  to 
be  more  for  ornament  than  use, — the  wearer  looked  over  them,  not 
through  them.  Shrewd  sagacious  eyes  planted  in  a  face  which  must 
always  have  been  strongly  marked,  and  which  was  now  deeply  lined 
by  ruts  which  time  and  care  had  worn.     Shrewd  grey  eyes,  yet  with 
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that  dreamy  light  in  them  which  denotes  the  passion  of  the  student 
or  the  abstraction  of  the  mystic.  The  lamp  was  hung  on  the  wall, 
and  the  light  fell  full  upon  the  volume  which  lay  on  his  knee — a 
folio  volume  printed  in  picturesque  old-fashioned  type,  and  held 
together  by  quaintly  worked  clasps  of  brass  or  tarnished  silver — the 
sort  of  book  which  used  to  lie  about  many  an  English  farmhouse, 
and  now  at  Christie's  or  Sotheby's  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

This  was  the  cottage  which  Adam  Meldrum  had  occupied  for  many 
years. 

Alister  paused  a  moment,  and  then  pushing  back  the  door  entered 
the  room.  A  pleasant  cordial  warmth  came  into  the  old  man's  face, 
as  he  laid  aside  his  book. 

'  Dinna  move,  Uncle  Ned,  I  canna  bide.  I'm  awa'  to  the  Ward, 
where  it's  like  enough  the  *'  Crookit  Meg"  will  be  afore  me.  But  it's  a 
wild  nicht, — ^I  wonder  you  left  the  door  aflF  the  sneck.' 

*  I  forgot  it,'  said  the  old  man  simply.  There  was  a  wonderful 
gentleness  and  sweetness  in  the  voice. 

'  I  see  how  it  is — ^you  have  been  at  the  auld  plays  again.  I  wish 
I  could  stay.  Uncle  Ned,  for  a  screed  of  Hamlet  or  Henry  V. ;  but  I 
just  lookit  in  to  say  that  you  might  bar  the  door,  for  I  canna  be  back 
before  morning.  Only  I  had  best  tak'  the  lantern  wi'  me — the  mist's 
verra  thick,  and  the  road  across  the  Saddle  Hill  is  no'  fit  for  a  Christian 
— even  in  daylicht.' 

Alister  lighted  his  dark  lantern,  and  the  old  man  went  with  him 
to  the  door. 

'  The  mist's  rising,'  he  said,  looking  round  the  sky ;  *  and  the 
moon  will  be  up  by  one.  I  promised  to  get  a  tarrock's  wing  for 
Eppie.  It's  a  sin  to  kiU  the  puir  birds,  but  she's  a  wilfu'  lass,  and 
wins  her  way  wi'  maist  o'  us.  Look  round  by  Pothead  as  you  are 
passing  the  mom's  mom,  and  you'll  maybe  find  me  at  Charlie's 
HowflF.     Gude  nicht,  my  lad — God  bless  you.' 

*  Gude  nicht,  daddy,  gude  nicht.' 

There  is  something  always  strangely  impressive  in  passing  out  of 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  crowded  city  into  the  darkness — in  ex- 
changing the  light  and  warmth  of  human  life  for  the  vast  spaces  of 
night,  and  the  solemn  company  of  the  stars.  You  become  at  once 
a  citizen  of  an  altogether  different  world,  and  invert  at  a  step  your 
relationships.  The  interests  of  the  streets  out  of  which  you  have 
passed  cease  to  be  engrossing ;  these  are  the  self-same  stars  under 
which  the  ships  of  Ulysses  sailed :  that  is  the  Greater  Bear,  that  the 
Lesser,  and  that  the  Belt  of  Orion.  And  if,  as  on  this  evening,  a 
thick  wet  mist  hides  the  stars,  and  disturbs  in  a  portentous  way  the 
proportions  of  the  objects  on  the  roadway  or  by  the  roadside,  the 
effect  is  hardly  less  striking.  As  Alister  with  the  occasional  aid  of 
his  dark  lantern  felt  his  way  through  the  darkness,  he  could  hear  the 
roll  of  the  surf  at  his  feet  muffled  by  the  mist,  and  the  occasional 
plaint  of  a  plover  as  it  rose  from  the  beach  and  went  past  him  on  the 
wind  to  the  inland  mosses.     From  Bowness,  where  the  fisher  people 
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stay—Bownesa  iteelf  being  blotted  out  I7  the  mist — the  old  road 
leaves  the  shore  and  mosnte  the  hill  side,  thus  cutting  off  that 
eztremeet  angle  of  the  land  from  whence  the  lighthouse  flashes  its 
welcomes  and  its  warnings  across  the  deep.  At  the  summit  of  the 
Saddle  Hill  there  is  the  Alehouse  tavern — a  hostelry  well  known  in 
the  old  posting  days  wheu  this  was  the  sole  road  to  the  soatli. 
Alister  did  not  meet  a  living  O'eatare;  only  when  near  the  summit, 
looking  in  a  break  of  the  fog  across  the  peat-hags,  he  saw  that 
lighte  were  flitting  about  the  mansion-house  of  Yokieshill — where 
'  anld  Laird  Hacket '  lived. 

On  reaching  the  hostelry  he  found  the  house  still  open,  and  men 
and  women  on  the  move.  A  horse,  steaming  in  the  mist,  stood 
saddled  at  the  doot. 

'What'aup,  my  man?'  he  said  to  the  ostler ; '  you're  late  to-night.'  ■ 

*  It's  young  ^cket,'  Jock  the  ostler  replied,  pointing  with  his 
thumb  across  his  shoulder.  '  He's  speakin'  a  word  wi'  the  mistress. 
They  say  the  auld  laird's  in  the  dead  thrawB.  Ood  save  us — it's  a 
wild  nicht  for  flittin'.  Yokieshill  is  sair  to  pairt  wi'  his  gear ;  be 
wunna  dee,  he  swears,  till  he  sees  his  liar,  and  Harry's  awa  to  the 
Broch  to  fetch  Corbie.  There's  been  some  queer  splores  up  the  glen 
if  a'  the  folk  says  is  true ' 

'  Stand  out  of  the  way,  you  lout,'  said  a  deep  voice  at  hia  elbow,  and 
throwing  himself  on  his  horse,  young  Hacket  galloped  oflf  into  the  mist. 

Jock  shook  his  €st  at  the  vanishing  figure.  '  If  he  disna  keep  a 
ceevil  tongue  in  hia  ugly  head,  the  unhangt  thief,'  he  muttered,  as 
he  retreated  to  his  deu  in  the  lott  among  the  straw. 

Alister  resumed  his  march.  He  had  by  this  time  passed  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  had  begun  the  descent  to  the  low-lying  lands  of  the 
Ward.  On  this  side  the  fog  had  lifted.  The  vast  expanse  of  a 
boundless  ocean  was  dimly  visible  in  the  Etar-light.  He  passed 
Fontainbleau  lying  high  and  cold  among  its  rocks;  and  his  heart 
beat  more  rapidly  as  he  noticed  that  a  light  waa  still  burning  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  lofty  fannhouse.  '  It's  Eppie's  room,'  he  whispered 
softly  to  himself.  The  surf  was  thundering  up  the  beach  at  Long- 
haven  ;  the  spray  that  came  from  the  Bloody  Hole  wetted  his  face. 
At  this  moment  a  shrill  whistle  roused  him  from  his  dreams.  He 
paused  abruptly,  laying  hia  hand  on  the  pistol  in  hia  belt.  The 
whiatle  waa  thrice  repeated,  a  whistle  that  to  a  leas  attentive  ear 
might  have  passed  for  the  cry  of  a  startled  whaup.  Then  a  dim  figure 
cautiously  approached,  and  a  low  voice  said ;  '  la  that  you,  ^ury 
Hacket  ?  They're  waitin'  for  you  at  Hell's  Lum.'  Then  the  apeaker 
paused  for  a  second,  and  then  with  a  startled  oath, '  By  the  Lord,  it's 
the  ganger,'  disappeared  as  swiftly  and  noiselessly  as  he  bad  come. 

Alister  hurried  on.  '  It's  impossible  they  can  land  to-night,'  he 
muttered  as  he  heard  tbe  surf  boiling  among  the  fissares  along  the 
coast.  But  he  hurried  on  until  he  had  reached  the  Hawklaw,  a  vast 
mound  of  sand  that  rises  among  the  bents  of  the  Ward.  From  thence 
he  could  see  the  whole  Bay  of  Slaina.     The  bay  waa  white  with  foam. 
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The  waves  were  rolling  up  whitely  upon  the  sand.  Then  he  went  on 
to  the  station,  where  he  foimd  one  of  the  men  standing  at  the  door  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

'  Well,  Colin,  anything  up  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Tim  noticed  a  smart  craft  in  the  offing  just  before  sundown. 
It  had  the  raking  masts  of  the  "  Crookit  Meg,"  but  they  must  have 
changed  the  rig.  It  bore  away  to  the  south.  Tim  went  down  to 
Gollieeton  to  see  the  captain ;  it's  no  ^  possible  they  can  land  this 
side  o'  Newburgh.  There  was  a  bleeze  on  the  Hill  o'  Grask  after  dark, 
but  it  might  have  been  the  lads  at  Achnagatt  firin'  the  whins.' 

A  bright  peat  fire  was  blazing  within.  Alister  threw  himself 
upon  the  unoccupied  bed  in  the  guard-room,  telling  Colin  to  waken 
him  if  the  wind  went  down. 

But  there  was  no  word  of  the  '  Crookit  Meg '  that  night. 

V. 

Db.  Caldcail  was  an  early  riser,  and  when  he  looked  out  next 
morning  from  his  bedroom  window,  the  wind  had  fallen,  the  sparrows 
were  chirping  cheerily  among  the  boor-tree  bushes,  and  the  October 
sea  was  sparkling  in  the  October  sunshine.  The  manse  was  built 
just  outside  the  burgh — the  Peel-burn  separating  it  from  the 
Kirkton — on  a  pleasant  eminence  above  the  beach.  Adam  Meldrum's 
cottage  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  high  road,  closer  to  the  sea, 
and  thus  the  minister  and  the  old  boat-builder  and  bird-stuffer  were 
next-door  neighbours.  The  alliance  between  these  curiously  assorted 
friends  was  very  close  and  cordial.  *  Uncle  Ned '  never  went  to 
church ;  but  the  Doctor,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  good-humouredly 
accepted  the  situation.  *  I  make  no  man's  creed  but  my  own,'  he 
said  with  Swift ;  and  to  him  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  after  David 
Hume,  was  the  first  of  men.  Neither  Adam  nor  the  Doctor  was  an 
unbeliever ;  but  both  were  old  men  who  had  seen  much  of  life  ;  and 
while  most  of  the  Doctor's  convictions  had  by  wear  and  tear  grown 
thin  and  tentative  and  provisional,  Adam  had  drifted  away  into  a 
theology  of  his  own — a  theology  extracted  mainly  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  *Eeligio  Medici,'  and 
Edwards's  '  Ornithology.'  Uncle  Ned  had  as  much  contempt  for  the 
Doctor's  sermons  as  the  Doctor  himself  could  possibly  have  had ; 
preaching  was  the  process  by  which  his  friend  *  gat  that  trash  afF 
his  stamach,'  the  absence  of  which  made  him  a  honester  and  whole- 
somer  companion. 

Adam,  as  I  have  said,  was  partly  boat-builder  and  partly  bird- 
stuflFer;  this  morning,  seated  on  a  three-legged  stool,  he  was  ham- 
mering away  at  an  old  boat.  It  was  placed  on  a  slip  which  he  had 
constructed  close  to  his  cottage,  so  that  in  cither  capacity  he  had  his 
tools  at  hand.  The  Doctor,  strolling  down  to  the  beach  in  his 
slippers  after  his  early  breakfast,  greeted  his  neighbour  with  a  jest 
and  a  quotation — as  was  his  wont : — 
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<  On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat  I ' 
'  Ay,  Doctor,  but  he  lat  the  cakes  singe.' 

*  Aiid  jou  object  to  the  comparison  ?  Good ;  but  tell  me,  m; 
learned  Theban,  why  Shakespeare  did  not  put  Alfred  into  a  play  ?  * 

'  That's  a  question  that  neither  you  nor  me  can  answer — nor  yet 
the  General  Assembly.  Nae  livin'  man  can  tell  what  Shakespeare 
would,  or  could,  or  should  hae  done  in  ony  conceivable  circumstances 
— be  is  just  simply  unaccountable.' 

'  £ut  where's  the  young  fellow,  Alister  Ross  ?  Is  be  on  a  journey, 
or  making  love,  or  making  war,  or  baith  P  It's  a  presentable  lad,  let 
me  tell  you,  and  they  think  a  deal  of  him  np  the  way.' 

'  Alister  gaed  to  the  Ward  last  night ;  he  was  to  have  been  back 
early.     I  pairtly  promised  to  meet  him  at — Fontaiubleau.* 

The  Doctor  gave  a  whistle.     'Sita  the  wind  in  that  quarter,  eh? 

Old  OS  I  sm,  for  ladies'  love  iinfit, 
The  power  of  beanty  I  remember  yet. 

But  don't  let  bim  burn  his  fingers  with  that  little  French  witch ; 
she's  not  a  craft  to  ride  the  water  wi'.' 

'  Eppie  is  a  gude  lass  in  the  main,'  said  Adam,  '  though  ill-^;uidit 
it  may  be.' 

*  Tush  I  I  forgot  that  she,  too,  is  one  of  your  scholars.  But 
just  give  Alister  a  hint :  I  saw  her  at  the  Memsie  ploy,  and  I  didn't 
quite  like  the  way  she  was  carrying  on  with  Harry  Hacket.  An 
honest  lass  should  keep  clear  of  that  nice  young  man.  By  the  way, 
what's  become  of  Lizzie  Cheves  ? ' 

'  They  tell  me  she's  somewhere  about  the  Xirktoun — wi'  her 
bairn.     Puir  lass ! ' 

'Ay,  ay,  Adam  ;  there's  a  heavy  account  some  folks  will  have  to 
settle  by-and-by.  Baitb  you  and  me  believe  that,  if  we  believe 
naething  mair.  And  there's  little  to  choose  between  us,  if  Brimstone 
disna  lee.' 

'  That's  true,  sir.  Heaven  is  aboon  a'  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge 
that  nae  king  can  corrupt.  I  howld  wi'  you  and  wi'  Shakespeare, 
baith  respectable  authorities.  I  mind  weel  the  day,'  he  continued 
*  when  Rob  Cheeves  was  married  on  Esther  Pratt — they  were  a  happy 
and  a  handsome  pair.  He  was  keeper  at  Yokieshill ;  he  had  been 
twenty  year  with  the  laird.  Mony  a  queer  outlandish  bird  he  has 
sent  me,  for  Kob  was  a  dead  shot.  It  never  was  known  how  he  cam' 
by  the  mischance :  some  said  that  the  gun  burst,  ithers  that  it  was 
the  hiird's  doing  in  ane  o'  his  mad  fits.  Howsomever  he  lost  his 
place — they  were  ever  bard  folk  the  Hacketa — and  syne  he  lost  heart 
and  was  gude  for  naething.  I  was  coming  hame  early  ae  summer 
mom  from  the  Teal  Moss,  where  I  bad  been  seekin'  a  strange  deuck's 
nest,  when  I  saw  a  woman  sittin'  by  the  dyke  side  wi'  her  head  in 
her  apron.  It  was  Esther  Pratt.  Puir  Rob  had  tried  a  rash  cure ! 
The  doctor  could  do  naething  for  his  crippled  leg,  and  Hob  l;cnt  that 
he  was  a  sair  burden  upon  the  wife,  wha  was  workin'  her  fingers  to 
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the  bane  to  keep  him,  and  so — and  bo-— '^Esther,"  be  had  said 
to  her  wi'  his  last  breath,  "  I  could  wark  nana  for  mysel',  and  I  was 
just  hinderin'  you." ' 

*  A  pitiful  story,  indeed  1 ' 

'  Ay,  but  that's  no  the  warst.  When  they  were  turned  awa'  by 
the  auld  laird,  young  Hacket  kent  brawly  hoo  it  was  with  the  bonnie 
bit  lass  that  had  been  the  sunshine  o'  her  father's  hoose.  She  was 
little  better  than  a  bairn ;  and  he  lat  her  leave  wi'oot  a  word.  He 
never  lookit  near  them  again.  And  ye  ken  what  Lizzie  is  noo ! 
**  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  repay ;"  but.  Doctor,  if 
Bob  had  lived,  the  loan  would  hae  been  repaid  lang  syne — wi'  usury.' 

*  All  in  good  time,  my  friend.  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly, 
but  they  grind  exceeding  sure.  "  Dii  laneos  habent  pedes."  And  troth 
here  comes  Corbie  himsel',  on  auld  Jess,  hittin'  her  feet  at  ilka  step ; 
a  wisp  o'  tow  round  her  hind  legs,  my  man,  and  ye  wudna  mak  sic  a 
noise  in  the  world.  Truly,  the  body's  lookin'  gash.  What  ails  you, 
Corbie  ?  Have  you  no  a  word  for  a  freen  ?  Though  your  glorification 
o'  the  Ceevil  Law  was  maist  unceevil,  and  ye  micht  hae  letten  the 
Captain  draw  his  lang  bow  at  pleasure — it  hurts  naebody — I  bear  no 
malice.' 

But  Corbie,  looking  like  a  man  who  has  got  a  mortal  scare,  and 
turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  went  straight  on  to 
^  the  Boyal,'  where  he  stabled  his  steed.  Then  the  news  got  abroad. 
The  laird  of  Yokieshill  was  dead,  and  Corbie  (a  ghastly  comforter) 
had  been  with  him  till  he  died.  But  the  dying  man  had  been  imable 
to  sign  the  will  which  the  lawyer  had  prepared.  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence,  however.  Corbie  explained,  with  a  curiously  absent  and  pre- 
occupied air,  as  he  quitted  the  grey-gabled  house  among  the  moors — 
of  no  consequence  ;  the  deed  had  only  declared  Harry  to  be — what  in 
point  of  law  he  was  without  any  deed  whatever— owner  of  Yokieshill, 
sole  heir  to  his  father's  goods  and  gear,  heritable  and  movable. 
•  The  minister  and  Uncle  Ned  looked  at  each  other.  ^There's 
something  in  the  wind  yonder,'  said  the  former.  *  Faugh  I '  he  added, 
as  a  whiff  of  stale  fish  fmd  blubber  was  wafted  across  the  bay,  ^  I  am 
of  Sir  Toby's  opinion,  "  A  plague  o'  these  pickle  herrings  I  " ' 

{To  he  corUmued,) 
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Chapteb  XXXI. 

TACTICS  OF  ATTACK. 

I  AM  Boiry  to  be  troublesome,  Mynheer  Van  Dunck ;  but  I  cannot 
say  good-bye  without  having  your  receipt  in  full  for  the  old 
bilander.' 

'  Goot,  it  is  vere  goot,  Meester  Lyth ;  you  are  te  goot  man  for 
te  pieness.' 

With  these  words  the  wealthy  merchant  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  drew 
forth  his  ancient  inkhom,  smeared  with  the  dirt  of  countless  con- 
tracts, and  signed  an  acquittance  which  the  smuggler  had  prepared. 
But  he  signed  itwitb  a  sigb,  as  a  man  declares  that  a  favourite  horse 
must  go  at  last ;  sighing,  not  for  the  money,  but  the  memories  that 
go  with  it.  Then  as  the  wind  began  to  pipe  and  the  roll  of  the  sea 
grew  heavier,  the  solid  Dutchman  was  lowered  carefully  into  his 
shore-boat,  and  drew  the  apron  over  his  great  and  gouty  legs. 

'  I  vos  married  in  dat  zhips,'  he  shouted  back,  with  his  ponder- 
ous Hst  wagging  up  at  JRohin  Lyth.  '  Dis  taime  you  will  have  de 
bad  luck,  sir,' 

*  Well,  Mynheer,  you  have  only  to  pay  the  difference,  and  the 
ketch  will  do ;  the  bilander  sails  almost  as  fast. 

But  Master  Van  Dunck  only  heaved  another  sigb,  and  felt  that 
his  leather  bag  was  safe  and  fiill  in  his  breeches  pocket.  Then  he 
turned  bis  eyes  away,  and  relieved  his  mind  by  swearing  at  his  men. 

Xow  this  was  off  the  Isle  of  Texel,  and  the  time  was  Sunday 
morning,  the  very  same  morning  which  saw  the  general  factor  sitting 
to  be  preached  at.  The  flotilla  of  free  trade  was  putting  forth  upon 
its  great  emprise,  and  Van  Dunck  (who  had  been  ship's  husband) 
came  to  speed  them  from  their  moorings. 

He  took  no  risk,  and  to  him  it  mattered  little,  except  as  a  question 
of  commission ;  but  still  he  enjoyed  the  relish  of  breaking  English  law 
most  heartily.  He  hated  England,  asa  loyal  Dutchman,  for  generations, 
Ho.  6o]  (ho.  czxm.  x.  s.)  n 
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was  compelled  to  do ;  and  he  held  that  a  Dutchman  was  a  better 
sailor,  a  better  shipbuilder,  and  a  better  fighter  than  the  very  best 
Englishman  ever  born.  However,  his  opinions  matter  little,  being 
(as  we  must  feel)  absurd.  Therefore  let  him  go  his  way,  and  grumble, 
and  reckon  his  guilders.  It  was  generally  known  that  he  could  sink 
a  ship  with  money;  and  when  such  a  man  is  insolent,  who  dares  to 
contradict  him  ? 

The  flotilla  in  the  oflSng  soon  ploughed  hissing  furrows  through 
the  misty  waves.  There  were  three  craft  all  of  different  rig:  a  schooner, 
a  ketch,  and  the  said  bilander.  All  were  laden  as  heavily  as  speed 
and  safety  would  allow,  and  all  were  thoroughly  well-manned.  They 
laid  their  course  for  the  Dogger  Bank,  where  they  would  receive 
the  latest  news  of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Eobin  Lyth,  high 
admiral  of  smugglers,  kept  to  his  favourite  schooner,  the  *  Glimpse,' 
which  had  often  shown  a  fading  wake  to  fastest  cutters.  His  squadron 
was  made  up  by  the  ketch,  *  Good  Hope '  and  the  old  Dutch  coaster, 
'  Crown  of  Gold.'  This  vessel,  though  built  for  peaceful  navigation 
and  inland  waters,  had  proved  herself  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
roughest  situations,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  though  round  of  cheek,  that 
the  smugglers  gloried  in  her  and  the  good  luck  which  sat  upon  her 
prow.  They  called  her  *  the  lugger,'  though  her  rig  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that,  and  her  due  title  was  *  bilander.'  She  was  very 
deeply  laden  now,  and,  having  great  capacity,  appeared  an  unusually 
tempting  prize. 

This  grand  armada  of  invasion  made  its  way  quite  leisiu-cly.  Off 
the  Dogger  Bank  they  waited  for  the  last  news,  and  received  it,  and 
the  whole  of  it  was  to  their  liking;  though  the  fisherman  wlio  brought 
it  strongly  advised  them  to  put  back  again.  But  Captain  Lyth  had  no 
such  thought,  for  the  weather  was  most  suitable  for  the  bold  scheme 
he  had  hit  upon.  '  This  is  my  last  run,'  he  said,  *  and  I  mean  to 
make  it  a  good  one.'  Then  he  dressed  himself  as  smartly  as  if  he 
were  going  to  meet  Mary  Anerley,  and  sent  a  boat  for  the  skippers  of 
the  *  Good  Hope,'  and  the  *  Cro\\Ti  of  Gold,'  who  came  very  promptly 
and  held  counsel  in  his  cabin. 

Tm  thinking  that  yoiu*  notion  is  a  very  good  one,  captain,' 
said  the  master  of  the  bilander.  Brown,  a  dry  old  hand  from  Grimsby. 

'  Capital,  capital ;  there  never  was  a  better,'  the  master  of  the 
ketch  chimed  in.  '  Nettlebones  and  Carroway — they  will  knock  their 
heads  together!' 

'  The  plan  is  clever  enough,'  replied  Robin,  who  was  free  from  all 
mock-modesty.  *  But  you  heard  what  that  old  Van  Dunck  said.  I 
wish  he  had  not  said  it.' 

*Ten  tousan'  tyfels — as  the  stingy  old  thief  himself  says — he 
might  have  held  his  infernal  croak.  I  hate  to  make  sail  with  a  croak 
astern,  'tis  as  bad  as  a  crow  on  forestay  sail.' 

*  All  very  fine  for  you  to  talk,'  grumbled  the  man  of  the  bilander 
to  the  master  of  the  ketch ;  *  but  the  bad  luck  is  saddled  upon  me 
this  voyage.     You  two  get  the  gilgoes,  and  I  the  bilboes  1 ' 
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*  Brown,  none  of  that  I '  Captain  Ljth  said  quietly,  but  with  a 
look  which  the  other  understood ;  '  you  are  not  Buoh  a  fool  as  you 
pretend  to  be.  You  may  get  a  shot  or  two  fired  at  you;  but  what  is 
that  to  a  Grimsby  man  ?  And  who  will  look  at  yon  when  your  hold 
is  broached  ?  Your  game  is  the  easiest  that  any  man  can  play — to 
hold  your  tongue  and  run  away.'  , 

'  Brown,  yon  share  the  profits,  don't  you  see  ? '  the  ketchman  went 
on,  while  the  other  looked  glum ;  '  and  what  risk  do  yon  take  for  it  ? 
Even  if  they  collar  you,  through  your  own  clumsiaess,  what  is  there 
for  them  to  do  ?  A  Grimsby  man  is  a  grumbling  man,  I  have  heard 
ever  since  I  was  that  high.  Ill  change  bertha  with  you,  if  yon  choose, 
this  minute.' 

'  You  could  never  do  it,'  said  the  Grims^  man,  with  that  high 
contempt  which  abounds  where  he  was  bom  ;  'a  boy  like  you.  I 
should  like  to  see  you  try  it.' 

'  Bemember,  both  of  you,'  said  Robin  Lyth, '  that  you  are  not  here 
to  do  as  yon  please,  bat  to  obey  my  orders.  If  the  coastguard 
quarrel,  we  do  not ;  and  that  is  why  we  beat  them.  You  will  both 
do  exactly  as  I  have  laid  it  down ;  and  the  risk  of  failure  falls  on  me. 
The  plan  is  very  simple,  andcannot{ail,ifyou  will  just  try  not  to  think 
for  yourselves,  which  always  makes  everything  go  wrong.  The  only 
thing  you  have  to  think  about  at  all,  is  any  sudden  change  of  weather. 
If  a  gale  from  the  east  seta  in,  you  both  run  north,  and  I  come  after 
you.  But  there  will  not  be  any  easterly  gale  for  the  present  week,  to 
my  belief;  although  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it.' 

'  Not  a  sign  of  it.  Wind  will  hold  with  sunset,  up  to  next  quarter 
of  the  moon.' 

'  The  time  I  ha'  been  on  the  coast,'  said  Brown, '  and  to  hear  the 
young  chaps  talking  over  my  head!  Never  you  mind  how  I  know, 
but  I'll  lay  a  guinea  with  both  of  you — easterly  gale  afore  Friday.' 

'  Brown,  you  may  be  right,'  said  Robin ;  '  I  have  had  some  fear  of 
it,  and  I  know  that  you  carry  a  weather  eye.  No  man  under  forty 
can  pretend  to  that.  But  if  it  will  only  hold  oflF  till  Friday,  we  shall 
have  the  laugh  of  it.  And  even  if  it  come  on,  Tom  and  I  shall' 
manage.  But  you  will  be  badly  off  in  that  case.  Brown.  After  all, 
you  are  right ;  the  main  danger  is  for  you.' 

Lyth,  knowing  well  how  important  it  was  that  each  man  should 
play  his  part  with  true  good  will,  shifted  hia  ground  thus  to  satisfy 
the  other,  wlio  ivas  not  the  man  to  sluink  firom  peril,  but  liked  to  have 
his  share  acknowledged. 

'  Ay,  ay,  captain,  you  see  clear  enough,  though  Tom  here  has  not 
got  the  gumption, '  the  man  of  Grimsby  answered  with  a  lofty  smile. 
*  Everybody  knows  pretty  well  what  Waiiam  Brown  is.  When  there 
is  anything  that  needs  a  bit  of  pluck,  it  is  sure  to  be  put  upon  old 
Bill  Brown.  And  never  you  come  across  the  man.  Captain  Lyth,  as 
couldsay  that  Bill  Brown  was  notall there.  Now  orders  is  orders, lad- 
Tip  us  your  latest.' 

'  Then  latest  orders  are  to  this  effect.    Towards  dusk  of  night  you 
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stand  in  first,  a  league  or  more  ahead  of  us,  according  to  the  daylight. 
Tom  to  the  north  of  you,  and  me  to  the  south,  just  within  signaUing 
distance.  The  "Kestrel"  and  "Albatross'*  will  come  to  speak  the 
"Swordfish  "  ofif  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  at  that  very  hour,  as  we  happen  to 
be  aware.  You  sight  them,  even  before  they  sight  you,  because  you 
know  where  to  look  for  them,  and  you  keep  a  sharper  look-out,  of 
course.  Not  one  of  them  will  sight  us,  so  far  oflF  in  the  oflSng.  Signal 
immediately,  one,  two,  or  three ;  and  I  heartily  hope  it  will  be  all 
three.  Then  you  will  stand  in,  as  if  you  could  not  see  them ;  and  they 
begin  to  laugh,  and  draw  inshore;  knowing  the  bilander  as  they  do, 
they  will  hug  the  cliffs  for  you  to  run  into  their  jaws.  Tom  and  I 
bear  off,  all  sail,  never  allowing  them  to  sight  us.  We  crack  on  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  by  that  time  it  wiU  be  nearly  dark.  You 
still  carry  on,  till  they  know  that  you  must  see  them ;  then  'bout  ship, 
and  crowd  sail  to  escape.  They  give  chase,  and  you  lead  them  out  to 
sea,  and  the  longer  you  carry  on  the  better.  Then  as  they  begin  to 
fore-reach,  and  threaten  to  close,  you  'bout  ship  again,  as  in  despair, 
run  under  their  counters,  and  stand  in  for  the  bay.  They  may  fire 
at  you ;  but  it  is  not  very  likely,  for  they  would  not  like  to  sink  such 
a  valuable  prize ;  though  nobody  else  would  have  much  fear  of  that.' 

*  Captain,  I  laugh  at  their  brass  kettlepots.  They  may  blaze 
away  as  blue  as  verdigris.  Though  an  Englishman  haven't  no  right  to 
be  shot  at,  only  by  a  Frenchman.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  you  hold  on,  like  a  Norfolk  man,  through  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy.  Nelson  is  a  Norfolk  man ;  and  you  charge 
through,  as  he  does.  You  bear  right  on,  and  rig  a  gangway  for  the 
landing,  which  puts  them  all  quite  upon  the  scream.  AH  three 
cutters  race  after  you  pell-mell,  and  it  is  much  if  they  do  not  run  into 
another.  You  take  the  beach,  stem  on,  with  the  tide  upon  the  ebb, 
and  by  that  time  it  ought  to  be  getting  on  for  midnight.  What  to 
do  then,  I  need  not  tell  you ;  but  make  all  the  stand  you  can,  to  spare 
us  any  liurry.  But  don't  give  the  knock-down  blow,  if  you  can  help 
it ;  the  lawyers  make  such  a  point  of  that,  from  their  intimacy  with 
the  prize-fighters.' 

Clearly  perceiving  their  duty  now,  these  three  men  braced  up 
loin,  and  sailed  to  execute  the  same  accordingly.  For  invaders  and 
defenders  were  by  this  time  in  real  earnest  with  their  work,  and 
sure  alike  of  having  done  the  very  best  that  could  be  done.  With 
equal  confidence  on  either  side  a  noble  triumph  was  expected,  while  the 
people  on  the  dry  land  shook  their  heads,  and  were  thankful  to  be 
out  of  it,  >.Carroway,  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  gave  no  peace  to  any  of 
his  men,  and  never  entered  his  own  door ;  but  riding,  rowing,  or  sailing 
up  and  down,  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  set  an  example  of  un- 
flagging zeal,  which  was  largely  admired  and  avoided.  And  yet  he 
was  not  the  only  remarkably  active  man  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  for 
that  great  fact,  and  universal  factor,  Geoffrey  Mordacks,  was  entirely 
here.  He  had  not  broken  the  heart  of  Widow  Precious,  by  taking  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Thomwick  Inn,  as  she  at  first  imagined,  but  loyally 
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brought  himself  and  his  horse  to  her  sign-post  for  their  Sunday 
dinner.  Nor  was  this  all,  hut  he  ordered  the  very  best  bed  room,  and 
the  •  coral  parlour ' — as  he  elegantly  called  the  sea-weedy  room, — gave 
every  child,  whether  male  or  female,  sixpence  of  new  mintage,  and 
created  such  impression  on  ber  widowed  heart,  that  be  even  won  the 
privilege  of  hasting  his  own  duck.  Whatever  this  gentleman  did, 
never  failed  to  reflect  equal  credit  on  him  and  itself.  But  thoroughly 
well  as  he  basted  his  duck,  and  efficiently  as  he  consumed  it,  deeper 
things  were  in  his  mind,  and  moving  with  every  mouthful.  If 
Captain  Carroway  laboured  hard  on  puUic  and  royal  service,  no  less 
severely  did  Mordacks  work,  though  his  stronger  sense  of  self-duty 
led  him  to  feed  the  labour  better.  On  the  Monday  morning  he  had  a 
long  and  highly  interesting  talk  with  the  magisterial  rector,  to  whom 
he  set  forth  the  main  part  of  bis  knowledge,  loftily  spuming  all 
concealment,  according  to  the  motto  of  his  Ufe.  '  You  see,  sir,'  he 
said,  as  he  rose  to  depart,  '  Z  have  told  you  everything  I  know,  in 
the  strictest  confidence,  of  course,  because  I  never  do  anything  on 
the  sly.' 

'  Mr.  Mordacks,  you  have  surprised  me,'  answered  Dr.  Uprouod ; 
'  though  I  always  expected  something  of  the  sort.  I  really  must  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  vigorous  skill  and  frankness.' 

'  Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all.  It  is  my  manner  of  doing  business, 
now  for  thirty  years  or  more.  Moles  and  fools,  sir,  work  underground, 
and  only  get  traps  set  for  them.  I  travel  entirely  above  ground,  and 
go  ten  miles  for  tlieir  ten  inches.  My  strategy,  sir,  is  simplicity. 
Nothing  puzzles  rogues  so  much,  because  they  cannot  believe  it.' 

'  The  theory  is  good,  and  the  practice  has  been  so  in  your  case. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  against  you,  in  any  business  you  undertake. 
In  the  present  matter  I  am  wholly  with  you,  and  wish  you  success 
most  heartily.     Still  there  are  many  difBculties ' 

'  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  would  be  to  fail,  as  I  look  at  it. 
Especially  with  your  most  valuable  aid.' 

'  What  little  I  can  do  shall  be  most  readily  forthcoming.     But 

remember,  there  is  many  a  slip If  I  had  known  this  but  one 

month  ago,  how  much  better  it  might  have  been  I ' 

'  Truly.  But  I  did  not  know  it  then ;  and  I  got  my  last  link  only 
yesterday.  Never  fear,  sir ;  we  shall  pull  him  through  this  little  scrape 
as  well,  unless — ^unless,  what  I  fear  to  think  of,  there  should  happen 
to  be  bloodshed.' 

'  There  will  be  none  of  that,  Mr.  Mordacks ;  we  are  too  skilful  and 
too  gentle  for  anything  more  than  a  few  cracked  crowns.' 

'Then  everything  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  I  must  be  off;  I 
have  many  points  to  sec  to.  How  I  find  time  for  this  afiair  is  the 
wonder.' 

'  But  you  will  not  leave  us,  I  trust,  until — ^until  what  appears  to 
be  expected  has  happened.' 

'  When  I  undertake  a  thing.  Dr.  Upround,  my  rule  is  to  go 
through  with  it.    Yon  have  promised  me  the  honoor  of  an  interview 
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at  any  time.  Good-bye,  sir ;  and  pray  give  Ihe  compliments  of  ]Mr. 
Mordacks  to  the  ladies.' 

With  even  more  than  his  usual  confidence  and  high  spirits, 
the  general  factor  mounted  horse  and  rode  at  once  to  Bridlington,  or 
rather  to  the  Quay  thereof,  in  search  of  Lieutenant  Carroway.  But 
Carroway  was  not  at  home,  and  his  poor  wife  said,  with  a  sigh,  that 
now  she  had  given  up  expecting  him.  *  Have  no  fear,  madam,  I  will 
bring  him  back,'  Mordacks  answered,  as  if  he  already  held  him  by 
the  collar ;  '  I  have  very  good  news,  madam,  very  grand  news  for  him, 
and  you,  and  all  these  lovely  and  highly  intelUgen  t  children.  Place  me, 
madam,  under  the  very  deepest  obligation  by  allowing  these  two  little 
•  dears  to  take  the  basket  I  see  yonder,  and  accompany  me  to  that 
apple-stand.  I  saw  there  some  fruit  of  a  sort  which  used  to  fit  my 
teeth  most  wonderfully,  when  they  were  just  the  size  of  theirs.  And 
here  is  another  little  darling,  with  a  pin-before  infinitely  too  spotless. 
If  you  will  spare  her  also,  we  will  do  our  best  to  take  away  that 
reproach,  ma'am.' 

'Oh,  sir,  you  are  much  too  kind.  But  to' speak  of  good  news 
does  one  good.  It  is  so  long  since  there  has  been  any,  that  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  pronounce  the  words.' 

*  Mistress  Carroway,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  shall  be  shortly  of  the  past.  I  will  bring  back  Captain  Carro- 
way, madam,  to  his  sweet  and  most  beautifully  situated  home,  and 
with  tidings  which  shall  please  you.' 

*  It  is  kind  of  you  not  to  tell  me  the  good  news  now,  sir.  I  shall 
enjoy  it  so  much  more,  to  see  my  husband  hear  it.  Good-bye,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  back  again.' 

While  Mr.  Mordacks  was  loading  the  children  with  all  that  they 
.  made  soft  mouths  at,  he  observed,  for  the  second  time,  three  men 
who  appeared  to  be  taking  much  interest  in  his  doings.  They  had 
sauntered  aloof,  while  he  called  at  the  cottage,  as  if  they  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  him,  but  would  keep  it  until  he  had  finished 
there.  But  they  did  not  come  up  to  him,  as  he  expected  ;  and  when 
he  had  seen  the  small  Carroways  home,  he  rode  up  to  ask  what  they 
wanted  with  him.  '  Nothing  only  tliis,  sir,'  the  shortest  of  them 
answered,  while  the  others  pretended  not  to  hear;  *we  was  told 
that  yon  was  Smuggler's  house,  and  we  thought  that  your  honour 
was  the  famous  Captain  Lyth.' 

'  If  I  ever  want  a  man,'  said  the  general  factor,  *  to  tell  a  lie  with 
a  perfect  face,  I  shall  come  here  and  look  for  you,  my  friend.'  The 
man  looked  at  him,  and  smiled,  and  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  You  might  get  it  done  worse,'  and  then  carelessly  followed  his 
comrades  towards  the  sea.  And  Mr.  Mordacks,  riding  off  with 
equal  jauntiness,  cocked  his  hat,  and  stared  at  the  Priory  Church  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  any  such  building  before. 

'  I  begin  to  have  a  very  strong  suspicion,'  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  put  his  horse  along, '  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  main  attack 
will  be.     Signs  of  a  well-suppressed  activity  are  manifest   to  an 
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experienced  eye  like  mine.  All  the  grocers,  iiie  babera,  the  candle- 
stickmakOTs,  and  the  women,  who  always  precede  the  men,  are 
mightily  gathered  together.  And  the  men  are  holding  counsel  in  a 
milder  way.  They  have  got  three  jugs  at  the  old  hothouse,  for 
the  benefit  of  hotloaiug  in  the  open  air.  Moreover,  the  lane  inland 
is  Ecored  with  a  regular  market-day  of  wheels,  and  there  is  no 
market  this  side  of  the  old  town.  Carroway,  vigilant  captain  of  men, 
why  have  you  forsaken  your  domestic  hearth  ?  Is  it  through  jealousy 
of  Nettlebonea,  and  a  stem  resolve  to  be  ahead  of  him  ?  Bobin,  my 
Bobin,  is  a  genius  in  tactics,  a  very  bright  Napoleon  of  free-tjade. 
He  penetrates  the  counsels,  or  what  is  more,  die  feelings  of  those 
who  camp  against  liitn.  He  means  to  land  this  great  emprise  at 
Captain  Carroway's  threeliold.  True  justice  on  the  man  for  sleeping 
out  of  his  own  bed  so  long.  But  instead  of  bowing  to  the  blow,  he 
would  turn  a  downright  maniac,  according  to  all  I  hear  of  him. 
'^'ell,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine,  so  long  as  nobody  is  killed ;  which 
everybody  makes  such  a  fuaa  about.' 


Cii.ut:eb  XXXII. 

COSDIAL     ENJOTHEST. 

Tbe  poise  of  this  great  enterprise  was  hanging  lai^ely  in  the  sky, 
from  which  come  all  things,  and  to  which  resolved  they  are  referred 
aguiu.  The  sky,  to  hold  an  equal  balance,  or  to  decline  all  trouble- 
some responsibility  about  it,  went  away,  or  (to  put  it  more  politely) 
retired  from  the  scene.  Even  as  nine  men  out  of  ten,  when  a  hand- 
some hght  is  toward,  would  rather  have  no  opinion  on  the  merits,  but 
abide  in  their  breeches,  and  there  keep  their  hands  till  tbe  fist  of  the 
victor  is  open,  so  at  this  period  tbe  upper  firmament  nodded  a  strict 
neutrality.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  must  have  indulged  a  sneaking 
proclivity  towards  free-trade ;  otherwise,  why  should  it  have  been  as 
follows  ? 

Xovember  now  was  far  advanced ;  and  none  but  sanguine  Britons 
hoped,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  know  (except  from  memory 
and  predictions  of  the  Almanac)  whether  the  aun  were  round  or  square, 
until  nest  Easter-day  should  come.  It  was  not  quite  impossible  that 
he  might  appear  at  Candlemas,  when  he  is  supposed  to  give  a  dance, 
though  hitherto  a  strictly  private  one ;  but  even  so,  this  premature 
frisk  of  his  were  undesirable,  if  faith  in  ancient  rhyme  be  any.  But 
putting  him  out  of  the  question,  as  he  had  already  put  himself,  the 
things  that  were  below  him,  and  from  length  of  practice,  manage 
well  to  shape  their  course  without  him,  were  moving  now  and 
managing  themselves  with  moderation. 

The  tone  of  the  clouds  was  very  mild,  and  so  was  the  colour  of  tbe 
sea.  A  comely  fog  involved  tbe  day,  and  a  decent  mist  restrained  the 
night  from  ostentatious  waste  of  stars.     It  was  not  such  very  bad 
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weather ;  but  a  captious  man  might  find  fault  with  it,  and  only  a 
thoroughly  cheerM  one  could  enlarge  upon  its  merits.  Plainly 
enough  these  might  be  found  by  anybody,  having  any  core  of  rest 
inside  him,  or  any  gift  of  turning  over  upon  a  rigidly  neutral  side, 
and  considerably  outgazing  the  colour  of  his  eyes. 

Commander  Nettlebones  was  not  of  poetic,  philosophic,  or  vague 
mind.  *  What  ad — d  fog  I 'he  exclaimed  in  the  morning;  and  he 
used  the  same  words  in  the  afternoon,  through  a  speaking  trumpet, 
as  the  two  other  cutters  ranged  up  within  hail.  This  they  did  very 
carefully,  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  towards  the  fall  of  the  after- 
noon, and  hauled  their  wind  under  easy  sail,  shivering  in  the  south- 
western breeze. 

*  Not  half  so  bad  as  it  was,'  returned  Bowler,  being  of  a  cheerful 
mind.  'It  is  lifting  every  minute,  sir.  Have  you  had  sight  of 
anything?' 

*  Not  a  blessed  stick,  except  a  fishing-boat.  What  makes  you  ask, 
lieutenant  ? ' 

*  Why,  sir,  as  we  rounded  in,  it  lifted  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  a 
craft  some  two  leagues  out,  standing  straight  in  for  us.' 

*  The  devil,  you  did  I  What  was  she  like,  and  where  away, 
lieutenant  ? ' 

*  A  heavy  lugger,  imder  all  sail,  about  E.N.E.  as  near  as  may  be. 
She  is  standing  for  Bobin  Hood's  Bay,  I  believe.  In  an  hour's  time 
she  will  be  upon  us  if  the  weather  keeps  so  thick.' 

'  She  may  have  seen  you  and  sheered  oflf.  Stand  straight  for  her, 
as  nigh  as  you  can  guess.  The  fog  is  lifting  as  you  say.  If  you 
sight  her,  signal  instantly.  Lieutenant  Donovan,  have  you  heard 
Bowler's  news  ? ' 

'  Sure  an'  if  it  wasn't  for  the  fog,  I  would.  Every  word  of  it 
come  to  me,  as  clear  as  seeing.' 

*  Very  well.  Carry  on  a  little  to  the  south,  half  a  league  or  so, 
and  then  stand  out ;  but  keep  within  sound  of  signal.  I  shall  bear 
up  presently.     It  is  clearing  every  minute,  and  we  must  nab  them.' 

The  fog  began  to  rise  in  loops  and  alleys,  with  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  the  evening  breeze,  which  freshened  from  the  land  in  lines 
and  patches,  according  to  the  run  of  cliff.  Here  the  water  darkened 
with  the  ruffle  of  the  wind,  and  there  it  lay  quiet,  with  a  glassy  shine 
or  gentle  shadows  of  variety.  Soon  the  three  cruisers  saw  one  another 
clearly ;  and  then  they  all  sighted  an  approaching  sail. 

This  was  a  full-bowed  vessel,  of  quaint  rig,  heavy  sheer,  and  ex- 
traordinary build — a  foreigner  clearly,  and  an  ancient  one.  She 
differed  from  a  lugger  as  widely  as  a  lugger  differs  from  a  schooner, 
and  her  broad  spread  of  canvas  combined  the  features  of  square  and  of 
fore-and-aft  tackle.  But  whatever  her  build  or  rig  might  be,  she  was 
going  through  the  water  at  a  strapping  pace,  heavily  laden  as  she 
was,  with  her  long  yards  creaking,  and  her  broad  frame  croaking,  and 
her  deep  bows  driving  up  the  fountains  of  the  sea.  Her  enormous 
mainsail  upon  the  mizen-mast — or  main-mast,  for  she  only  carried 
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two — vas  hang  obliquely,  yet  not  as  a  lu^er's  Elnng  at  one-third  of  its 
length,  but  best  to  a  long  yard  hanging  fore  and  alt,  with  a  long  fore- 
end  sloping  down  to  mi(&bip.  This  great  sail  gave  her  vast  power, 
when  closed  hauled ;  and  she  carried  a  square  sail  on  the  foremast, 
and  a  square  sail  on  either  topmast. 

*Lc^,  have  mercy!  She  could  run  us  all  down  if  she  tried!' 
exclaimed  Commander  Nettlebones ;  '  and  what  are  my  pop-guns 
against  such  beam  ? ' 

For  a  while  the  bilander  seemed  to  mean  to  try  it ;  for  she  carried 
on  towards  the  central  cruiser,  as  if  she  had  not  seen  one  of  th^. 
Then  beautifully  bandied  she  brought  to,  and  was  scudding  before 
the  wind  in  another  minute,  leading  them  a  brave  stem-chase  out 
to  sea. 

'  It  must  be  that  dare-devil  Lyth  himself,'  Nettlebones  said,  as 
the  'Swordfish'  strained,  with  all  canvas  set,  but  no  gain  made; 
'  no  other  fellow  in  all  the  world  would  dare  to  beard  us  in  this  style. 
I'd  lay  ten  guineas  that  Donovan's  new  gun  won't  go  off,  if  he  tries 
it.     Ah,  I  thought  90 — a  fizz  and  a  stink — trust  an  Irishman.' 

For  this  gallant  lieutenant,  slanting  towards  the  bows  of  the 
flying  bilander,  which  be  had  no  hope  of  fore-reaching,  trained  his 
newly  fitted  howitzer  upon  her  and  let  go,  or  rather  tried  to  let 
go  at  her.  But  hia  powder  was  wet,  or  else  there  was  some  stoppage ; 
for  the  only  result  was  a  spurt  of  smoke  inward,  and  a  powdery 
eruption  on  his  own  red  cheeks. 

'  I  wish  I  could  have  heard  him  swear,'  gnmibled  Nettlebones ; 
'  that  would  have  been  worth  something.  But  Bowler  ia  further 
out.  Bowler  will  cross  her  bows,  and  he  is  not  a  fool.  Don't  be  in 
a  hurry,  my  fine  Bob  Lyth.  You  are  not  clear  yet,  though  you 
crack  on  like  a  trooper.  Well  done.  Bowler,  you  have  headed  him  I 
By  Jove,  I  don't  understand  tliese  tactics.  Stand  by  there !  She  is 
running  back  again.' 

To  the  great  amazement  of  all  on  board  the  cruisers,  except 
perhaps  one  or  two,  the  great  Dutch  vessel,  which  might  haply 
have  escaped  by  standing  on  her  present  course,  spun  round  like  a 
top,  and  bore  in  again  among  her  three  pursuers.  She  had  the  heels 
of  all  of  them  before  the  wind,  and  might  have  run  down  any  inter- 
ceptor ;  but  seemed  not  to  know  it,  or  to  lose  all  nerve.  '  Thank  the 
Ijord  in  heaven,  all  rogues  are  fools!  She  may  double  as  she  will, 
but  she  is  ours  now.    Signal  "  Albatross  "  and  "  Kestrel "  to  stand  in.' 

In  a  few  minutes,  all  four  were  standing  for  the  bay  ;  the  Dutch 
vessel  leading  with  all  sail  set,  the  cruisers  following  warily,  and 
spreading,  to  head  her  from  the  north  or  south.  It  was  plain  that 
they  had  her  well  in  the  toils ;  she  must  either  surrender,  or  run 
ashore ;  close-hauled  as  she  was,  she  could  not  run  them  down,  even 
if  she  would  dream  of  sucli  an  outrage. 

So  far  from  showing  any  sign  of  rudeness  was  the  smuggling 
vessel,  that  she  would  not  even  plead  want  of  light  as  excuse  for 
want  of  courtesy.   For  lunning  past  the  Koyal  cutters,  who  took  much 
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longer  to  come  about,  she  saluted  each  of  them  with  deep  respect 
for  the  swallow-tail  of  his  Majesty.  And  then  she  bore  on,  like  the 
Admirars  ship,  with  signal  for  all  to  follow  her. 

*  Such  cursed  impudence  never  did  I  see,'  cried  every  one  of  the 
revenue  skippers,  as  they  all  were  compelled  to  obey  her ;  *  sur- 
render she  must,  or  else  run  upon  the  rocks.  Does  the  fool  know 
what  he  is  driving  at  ? ' 

The  fool,  who  was  Master  William  Brown  of  Grimsby,  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  about.  Every  shoal,  and  sounding,  and  rocky  gut, 
was  thoroughly  familiar  to  him,  and  the  spread  of  faint  light  on  the 
waves,  and  alongshore,  told  him  all  his  bearings.  The  loud  cackle 
of  laughter,  which  Grimsby  men  (at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the 
world)  enjoy,  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  ears  of  Nettlebones. 

The  latter  set  fast  his  teeth,  and  ground  them ;  for  now  in  the 
rising  of  the  large  full  moon  he  perceived  that  the  beacli  of  the  cove 
was  black  with  figures  gathering  rapidly.  '  I  see  the  villain's  game ; 
it  is  all  clear  now,'  he  shouted,  as  he  slammed  his  spy-glass.  '  He 
means  to  run  in,  where  we  dare  not  follow :  and  he  knows  that  Carroway 
is  out  of  hail.  The  hull  may  go  smash  for  the  sake  of  the  cargo  ; 
and  his  flat-bottomed  tub  can  run  where  we  cannot.  I  dare  not 
carry  after  him — court-martial,  if  I  do  ;  that  is  where  those  fellows 
beat  us  always.  But  by  the  Lord  Harry,  he  shall  not  prevail.  Guns 
are  no  good — ^the  rogue,  knows  that.  We  will  land  round  the  point, 
and  nab  him.' 

By  this  time  the  moon  was  beginning  to  open  the  clouds,  and 
strew  the  waves  with  light ;  and  the  vapours,  which  had  lain  across 
the  day,  defying  all  power  of  sun-ray,  were  gracefully  yielding,  and 
departing  softly,  at  the  insinuating  whisper  of  the  gliding  night. 
Between  the  busy  rolling  of  the  distant  waves,  and  the  shining 
prominence  of  forward  cliflfs,  a  quiet  space  was  left  for  ships  to  sail 
in,  and  for  men  to  show  activity  in  shooting  one  another.  And  some 
of  these  were  hurrying  to  do  so,  if  they  could. 

'  There  is  little  chance  of  hitting  them  in  this  bad  light ;  but 
let  them  have  it,  Jakins ;  and  a  guinea  for  you,  if  you  can  only  bring 
the  big  mainsail  down.' 

The  gunner  was  yearning  for  this,  and  the  bellow  of  his  piece 
responded  to  the  captain's  words.  But  the  shot  only  threw  up  a 
long  path  of  fountains,  and  the  bilander  ploughed  on  as  merrily  as 
before.  '  Hard  aport !  By  the  Lord,  I  felt  her  touch.  Go  about ! 
So,  so,  easy !  Now  lie  to,  for  "  Kestrel "  and  *'  Albatross  "  to  join.  My 
certy,  but  that  was  a  narrow  shave.  How  the  beggar  would  have 
laughed  if  we  had  grounded !  Give  them  another  rfiot.  It  will  do 
the  gun  good ;  she  wants  a  little  exercise.' 

Nothing  loth  was  master  gunner,  as  the  other  bow-gun  came  into 
bearing,  to  make  a  little  more  noise  in  the  world,  and  possibly 
produce  a  greater  eft'ect.  And  therein  he  must  have  had  a  grand 
success,  and  established  a  noble  reputation,  by  carrying  oJQT  a  great 
Grimsby  head,  if  he  only  had  attended  to  a  little  matter.     Gunner 
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JakiDS  was  a  celebrated  sbot ;  and  the  miu  lie  had  made  stirred  him 
up  to  shoot  again.  If  the  other  gun  was  crooked,  this  one  should 
be  straight ;  and  dark  as  it  was  ia-sbore,  be  got  a  patch  of  white 
ground  to  sight  by.  The  bilander  was  a  good  sizeable  object ;  and 
not  to  hit  her  anywhere  would  be  too  bad.  He  considered  these 
things  carefully,  and  cocked  both  eyes,  with  a  twinkling  ambiguity 
between  them ;  then  trusting  mainly  to  the  left  one,  as  an  ancient 
gunner  for  the  most  part  does,  he  watched  the  due  moment,  and 
tired.  The  smoke  curled  over  the  sea,  and  so  did  the  Dutchman's 
main  topsail,  for  the  mast  beneath  it  was  cut  clean  through.  Some 
of  the  crew  were  frightened,  as  may  be  the  bravest  man  when  for  the 
first  time  shot  at ;  but  Master  Brown  rubbed  his  homy  hands. 

'Now  this  is  a  good  judgment  for  that  younker  Bobin  Lyth,'  he 
shouted  aloud,  with  the  glory  of  a  man  who  has  verified  his  own 
opinions.  'He  puts  all  Uie  danger  upon  bis  elders,  and  tells  them 
there  is  none  of  it.  A*  might  just  as  well  have  been  my  head,  if  a 
wave  hadn't  lifted  the  muz^e  when  that  straigbt-eyed  chap  let  fire. 
Bear  a  hand,  boys,  and  cut  away  the  wreck.  He  hatbn't  got  never 
another  shot  to  send.  He  hat?i  saved  us  trouble  o*  shortening  that 
there  canvas.     We  don't  need  too  much  way  on  her.' 

This  was  true  enough,  as  all  hands  knew;  for  the  craft  was 
bound  to  take  the  beacb,  without  going  to  pieces  yet  awhile.  Jem 
Brown  stood  at  the  wheel  himself,  and  carried  her  in  with  consum- 
mate skill, 

'  It  goetb  to  my  heart  to  throw  away  good  stuff,'  he  grumbled  at 
almost  every  creak  ;  '  two  hunder  pound  I  would  a'  paid  myself  for 
this  here  piece  of  timber.  Steady  as  a  lighthouse,  and  as  handy  as  a 
mop;  but  what  do  they  young  fellers  care?  There  now,  my  lads, 
bold  your  legs  a  moment ;  and  now  make  your  best  of  that.' 

With  a  crash,  and  a  grating,  and  a  long  sad  grind,  the  nuptial  ark 
of  the  wealthy  Dutchman  cast  herself  into  her  last  bed  and  berth. 

'  I  done  it  right  well,'  said  the  Grimsby  man. 

The  poor  old  bilander  had  made  herself  such  a  hole  in  the  shingle 
that  she  rolled  no  more,  but  only  lifted  at  the  stem  and  groaned,  as 
the  quiet  waves  swept  under  her.  The  beach  was  swarming  with 
men,  who  gave  her  a  cheer,  and  flung  their  hats  up ;  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  as  many  gangways  of  timber  and  rope  were  rigged  to 
lier  hawse-holes,  or  fore-chains,  or  almost  anywhere.  And  then  the 
rolling  of  puncheons  began,  and  the  hoisting  of  bales,  and  the  thump 
and  the  creak,  and  the  laughter,  and  the  swearing. 

'  Xow  be  you  partiklar,  uncommon  partiklar ;  never  start  a  stave 
nor  fray  a  bale.  Powerful  precious  stuff  this  time.  Gold  every  bit 
of  it,  if  it  are  a  penny.  They  blessed  coast-riders  will  be  on  us  round 
the  point.  But  never  you  hurry,  lads,  the  more  for  that.  Better 
a'most  to  let  'em  have  it,  than  damage  a  drop  or  a  thread  of  such 
goods.' 

'  All  right,  Cappen  Brown.  Don't  you  be  so  wonnerful  unaiBy. 
Not  the  first  time  we  have  handled  such  stuff.' 
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*  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,'  replied  Brown,  as  he  lit  a  short  pipe, 
and  began  to  puff.  ^I've  a  run  some  afore,  but  never  none  so 
precious.' 

Then  the  men  of  the  coast  and  the  sailors  worked  with  a  will,  by 
the  broad  light  of  the  moou,  which  showed  their  brawny  arms  and 
panting  chests,  with  the  hoisting,  and  the  heaving,  and  the  rolling. 
In  less  than  an  hour  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  were  landed,  and  some 
already  stowed  inland,  where  no  Preventive  eye  could  penetrate. 
Then  Captain  Brown  put  away  his  pipe,  and  was  busy,  in  a  dark 
empty  part  of  the  hold,  with  some  barrels  of  his  own,  which  be 
covered  with  a  sail-cloth. 

Presently  the  tramp  of  marching  men  was  heard  in  a  lane  on  tlie 
north  side  of  the  cove,  and  then  the  like  sound  echoed  from  the 
south.  *  Now,  never  you  hurry,'  said  the  Grimsby  man.  The  others, 
however,  could  not  attain  such  standard  of  equanimity.  They  fell 
into  sudden  confusion,  and  babble  of  tongues,  and  hesitation — 
everybody  longing  to  be  off;  but  nobody  liking  to  run  without 
something  good.  And  to  get  away  with  anything  at  all  substantial, 
even  in  the  dark,  was  difiBcult,  because  there  were  cliffs  in  front,  and 
the  flanks  would  be  stopped  by  men  with  cutlasses. 

*  Ston'  you  still,'  cried  Captain  Brown ;  *  never  you  budge  ne'er  a 
one  of  ye.  I  stands  upon  my  legitimacy ;  and  I  answer  for  the  con- 
sekence.     I  takes  all  responsibility.' 

Like  all  honest  Britons  they  loved  long  words,  and  they  knew 
that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  a  mere  broken  head  or  two 
would  make  all  straight ;  so  they  huddled  together  in  the  moonlight 
waiting,  and  no  one  desired  to  be  the  outside  man.  And  while  they 
were  striving  for  precedence  towards  the  middle,  the  coastguards 
from  either  side  marched  upon  them,  according  to  their  .very  best 
drill  and  in  high  discipline,  to  knock  down  almost  any  man  with  the 
pommel  of  the  sword. 

But  the  smugglers  also  showed  high  discipline  under  the  com- 
manding voice  of  Captain  Brown. 

'  Every  man  ston'  with  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  ask  of  they 
sojjers  for  a  pinch  of  bacca.' 

This  made  them  laugh,  till  Captain  Nettlebones  strode  up. 

'  In  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  surrender,  all  you  fellows.  You  are 
fairly  caught  in  the  very  act  of  landing  a  large  run  of  goods  contra- 
band. It  is  high  time  to  make  an  example  of  you.  Where  is  your 
skipper,  lads  ?     Eobin  Lyth,  come  forth.' 

'  May  it  please  your  good  honour  and  his  Majesty's  commission,' 
said  Brown  in  his  full,  round  voice,  as  he  walked  down  the  broadest 
of  the  gangways  leisurely,  'my  name  is  not  Robin  Lyth,  but  Master 
BroMm,  a  family  man  of  Grimsby,  and  an  honest  trader  upon  the 
high  seas.  My  cargo  is  medical  water  and  rags,  mainly  for  the  use 
of  the  revenue  men,  by  reason  they  han't  had  their  new  uniforms  this 
twelve  months.' 

Several  of  the  enemy  began  to  giggle,  for  their  winter  supply  of 
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clothes  liad  &iled,  through  some  lapse  of  tlie  departmeot.  But 
Nettlebonea  marched  up,  and  collared  Captain  Brown,  and  said, 
'  You  are  my  priEoner,  m.  Surrender  Bobin  LtU),  this  moment.* 
Brown  made  no  lesistaace,  but  respectfully  touched  bis  hat,  and 
thought. 

*  I  were  trying  to  call  upon  my  memory,'  he  said,  as  the  revenue 
officer  led  him  aeide,  and  promised  him  that  he  should  get  off  easily, 
if  be  would  only  give  up  his  chief ;  '  I  am  not  going  to  deny,  your 
honour,  that  I  have  heard  tell  of  that  name,  "  Bobin  Lyth."  But 
my  memory  never  do  come  in  a  moment.  Now,  were  he  a  man  in 
the  contraband  line  ?' 

'Brown,  you  want  to  provoke  me.  It  will  only  be  t«n  times 
worse  for  you.  Now  give  him  up  like  an  honest  fellow,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  for  you.     I  might  even  let  a  few  tube  slip  by.' 

*  Sir,  I  am  a  stranger  round  these  parts ;  and  the  lingo  is  beyond 
me.  Tubs  is  a  bucket  an  the  women  use  for  washing.  Never  I 
beared  of  any  other  sort  of  tubs.  But  my  mate,  he  knoweth  more  of 
Yorkshire  talk — Jock,  here  his  honour  is  a  speaking  about  tubs ; 
ever  you  hear  of  tubs,  Jack  ? ' 

'  Make  the  villain  fast  to  yonder  mooring-post,'  shouted  Nettle- 
bones,  losing  his  temper;  'and  one  of  you  stand  by  him,  with  a 
hanger  ready.  Now,  Master  Brown,  we'll  see  what  tubs  are,  if  you 
please  ;  and  what  sort  of  rags  you  land  at  night.  One  chance  more 
for  you — will  you  give  up  Bobin  Lyth  ?' 

'  Yes,  Mir,  that  I  will,  without  two  thoughts  about  'un.  Only  too 
happy,  as  the  young  women  Bay,  to  give  'un  up,  quick  stick — so 
soon  as  ever  I  ha'  got  'un.' 

'  If  ever  there  was  a  contumacious  rogue — roll  up  a  couple  of 
thnso  puncheons,  Mr.  Avery ;  and  now  light  half  a  dozen  links. 
Have  you  got  your  spigot-heels — and  rummers  ?  Very  good  j 
Lieutenant  Donovan,  Mr.  Avery,  and  Senior  Volunteer  Brett,  oblige 
me  by  standing  by  to  verify.  Gentlemen,  we  will  endeavour  to  hold 
wbat  is  judicially  called  an  aasaye,  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  sub- 
stances. The  brand  on  these  casks  is  of  the  very  highest  order — 
the  renowned  Mynheer  Van  Dunck  himself.  Donovan,  you  shall  be 
our  foreman  ;  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  understand  ardent  spirits 
from  your  birth.' 

*  Faix,  and  I  quite  forget,  commander,  whether  I  was  weaned  on 
or  off  of  them.  But  the  folne  judge  me  father  was  come  down  till  me 
— honey,  don't  be  narvous ;  slope  it  well  then — a  little  thick  is  it  ? 
All  the  richer  for  that  same,  me  boy.  Commander,  here's  the  good 
health  of  his  Majesty — 0  Lord  I ' 

Mr.  Corkoran  Donovan  fell  down  upon  the  shingle,  and  rolled 
and  bellowed — '  Sure  me  inside's  out  1  Tin  poisoned  I  am,  every 
mortial  bit  o'  me.  A  dochtor,  a  dochtor,  and  a  praste,  to  kill  me  ! 
Tliat  ever  I  should  live  to  die  like  this !  Ochone,  ochone,  every  bit 
of  me;  to  be  brought  forth  upon  good  whisky,  and  go  out  of  the 
world  upon  docbtor's  stuff  I ' 
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*  Most  folks  does  that,  when  they  ought  to  turn  ends  'totherwise.' 
Bill  Brown  of  Grimsby  coidd  see  how  things  were  going,  though  his 
power  to  aid  was  restricted  by  a  double  turn  of  rope  around  him ; 
but  a  kind  hand  had  given  him  a  pipe,  and  his  manner  was  to  take 
things  easily.  *  Commander,  or  captain,  or  whatever  you  be,  with 
your  king's  clothes,  constructing  a  hole  in  they  flints,  never  you 
fear,  sir.  'Tis  medical  water ;  and  your  own  wife  wouldn't  know 
you  to-morrow.     Your  complexion  will  be  like  a  hangel's.' 

*  You  d — d  rogue,'  cried  Nettlebones,  striding  up,  with  his 
sword  flashing  in  the  link-lights,  '  if  ever  I  had  a  mind  to  cut  any 
man  down ' 

*  Well,  sir,  do  it  then  upon  a  roped  man,  if  the  honour  of  the 
British  navy  calleth  for  it.  My  will  is  made,  and  my  widow  will 
have  action ;  and  the  executioner  of  my  will  is  a  Grimsby  man, 
with  a  pile  of  money  made  in  the  line  of  salt  fish,  and  such  like.' 

'Brown,  you  are  a  brave  man.  I  would  scorn  to  harm  you. 
Now,  upon  your  honour,  are  all  your  puncheons  filled  with  that  stufi*, 
and  nothing  else  ? ' 

'  Upon  my  word  of  honour,  sir,  they  are.  Some  a  little  weaker, 
some  with  more  bilge-water  in  it,  or  a  trifle  of  a  dash  from  the 
midden.  The  main  of  it,  however,  in  the  very  same  condition  as  a' 
bubbleth  out  of  what  they  call  the  spawses.  Why,  captain,  you 
must  a'  lived  long  enough  to  know,  partikkler  if  gifted  with  a 
family,  that  no  sort  of  spirit  as  were  ever  stilled  will  fetch  so  much 
money  by  the  gallon,  duty  paid,  as  the  doctor's  stuflf  doth  by  the  phial 
bottle.' 

*  That  is  true  enough ;  but  no  lies.  Brown,  particularly  when 
upon  your  honour  1  If  you  were  importing  doctor's  stuff,  why  did 
you  lead  us  such  a  dance,  and  stand  fire  ? ' 

'  Well,  your  honour,  you  must  promise  not  to  be  offended,  if  I 
tell  you  of  a  little  mistake  we  made.  We  beared  a  sight  of  talk 
about  some  pirate-craft  as  hoisteth  his  Majesty's  flag  upon  their 
villainy.  And  when  first  you  come  up,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
night ^' 

'  You  are  the  most  impudent  rogue  I  ever  saw.  Show  your  bills 
of  lading,  sir.  You  know  his  Majesty's  revenue  cruisers  as  well 
as  I  know  your  smuggling  tub.' 

*  Ship's  papers  are  aboard  of  her,  all  correct,  sir.  Keys  at  your 
service,  if  you  please  to  feel  my  pocket,  objecting  to  let  my  hands 
loose.' 

4 

*  Very  well,  I  must  go  on  board  of  her,  and  test  a  few  of  your 
puncheons  and  bales.  Master  Brown.  Locker  in  the  master's  own 
cabin,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  plain  as  can  be  on  the  starboard  side  just  behind  tbe 
cabin-door.  Only  your  honour  must  be  smart  about  it ;  the  time- 
fuse can't  a'  got  three  inches  left.' 

'  Time-fuse  ?     What  do  you  mean,  you  Grimsby  villain  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  commander,  but  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief.     When 
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we  were  compelled  to  beach  the  old  craft  for  fear  of  them  eoonn- 
drelly  pirates,  it  came  into  my  head  what  a  pity  it  would  he  to  have 
her  used  illegal ;  for  she  do  outsail  a'most  everything,  ag  your 
honour  can  bear  witness.  So  I  just  laid  a  half-hour  fiiae  to  three 
big  powder-barrels  as  is  down  there  in  the  hold ;  and  I  expect  to 
see  a  blow-up  almost  every  moment.  But  your  honour  might  be 
in  time  yet,  with  a  run,  and  good  luck  to  your  foot,  you  might -* 

'Back,  lads,  back  every  one  of  you  this  moment  I'  The  first 
concern  of  NetUebones  was  rightly  for  his  men.  '  Under  the  cliff 
here  I  Keep  well  back.  Push  out  those  smuggler  fellows  into  the 
middle.  Let  them  have  the  benefit  of  their  own  inventions,  and 
this  impudent  Brown  the  foremost.  They  have  laid  a  traiu  to  their 
powder-barrels,  and  the  lugger  will  blow  up  any  moment.' 

'  Mo  fear  for  me,  commander,'  Bill  Brown  shouted  through  the 
hurry  and  jostle  of  a  huodred  runaways.  '  More  fear  for  that  poor 
man  as  lieth  there  a-lnrohing.  She  won't  bit  me  when  she  bloweth 
up,  no  more  than  your  honour  could.  But  surely  your  duly 
demandeth  of  you  to  board  the  old  bilander,  and  take  samples.' 

'  Sample  enough  of  you,  my  friend.  But  I  haven't  quite  done 
with  you  yet.  Simpson,  here,  bear  a  hand  with  poor  Lieutenant 
Donovan.' 

Nettlebones  set  a  good  example  by  lifting  the  prostrate  Irish- 
man ;  and  they  bore  him  into  safety,  and  drew  up  there ;  while  the 
beachmen,  forbidden  the  shelter  at  point  of  cutlass,  made  off  right 
and  left ;  and  then  with  a  crash,  that  shook  the  strand  and  drove 
back  the  water  in  a  white  turmoil,  the  '  Crown  of  GY)ld '  flew  into  a 
fount  of  timbers,  splinters,  shreds,  smoke,  fire,  and  dust. 

'  G^entlemen,  you  may  come  out  of  your  holes,'  the  G-rimsby 
man  shouted  from  his  mooring-poat,  as  the  echoes  ran  along  the 
cliffs,  and  rolled  to  and  fro  in  the  distance.  '  My  old  woman  will 
miss  a  piece  of  my  pigtail,  but  she  hathn't  hurt  her  old  skipper 
else.  She  blowed  up  handsome,  and  no  mistake  I  N^o  more  danger, 
gentlemen,  and  plenty  of  stuff  to  pick  up  afore  next  pay-day.' 

*  What  shall  we  do  with  that  insolent  hound  ? '  Nettlebones 
asked  poor  Donovan,  who  was  groaning  in  slow  convalescence.  '  We 
have  caught  him  in  nothing.  We  cannot  commit  him ;  we  cannot 
even  duck  him  legally.' 

'  Be  jabers,  let  him  drink  his  health  in  his  own  potheen.' 

*  Capital !  Bravo  for  old  Ireland,  my  friend  I  You  shall  see  it 
done  and  handsomely.  Brown,  you  recommend  these  waters ;  so  you 
ifball  have  a  dose  of  them.' 

A  piece  of  old  truncate  kelp  was  found,  as  good  a  drinking-horn 
as  need  be ;  and  with  this  Captain  Brown  was  forced  to  swallow  half 
a  bucketful  of  his  own  *  m^ical  water ; '  and  they  left  him  fast 
at  liis  moorings,  to  reflect  upon  this  form  of  importation. 
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Chapter  XXXIII. 

BEARDED   IN   HIS  DEN. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  it  by  this  time,  Bowler  ? '  Commander  Nettle- 
bones  asked  his  second,  who  had  been  left  in  command  afloat,  and  to 
whom  they  rowed  back  in  a  wrathful  mood,  with  a  good  deal  of 
impression  that  the  fault  was  his  :  *  You  have  been  taking  it  easily 
out  here.     What  do  you  think  of  the  whole  of  it  ? ' 

'  I  have  simply  obeyed  your  orders,  sir ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  blamed 
for  that,  I  had  better  offer  no  opinion.' 

*  No,  no,  I  am  finding  no  fault  with  you.  Don't  be  so  tetchy, 
Bowler.     I  seek  your  opinion,  and  you  are  bound  to  give  it.' 

*  Well,  then,  sir,  my  opinion  is  that  they  have  made  fools  of  the 
lot  of  us,  excepting,  of  course,  my  superior  ofiBcer.' 

'You  think  so,  Bowler?  Well,  and  so  do  I — and  myself  the 
biggest  fool  of  any.  They  have  charged  our  centre  with  a  dummy 
cargo,  while  they  run  the  real  stuff  far  on  either  flank.  Is  that  your 
opinion  ?  * 

*  To  a  nicety,  that  is  my  opinion,  now  that  you  put  it  so  clearly, 
sir.' 

*  The  trick  is  a  clumsy  one,  and  never  should  succeed.  Carroway 
ought  to  catch  one  lot,  if  he  has  a  haporth  of  sense  in  him.  What  is 
the  time  now ;  and  how  is  the  wind  ? ' 

'  I  hear  a  church  clock  striking  twelve ;  and  by  the  moon  it  must 
be  that.  The  wind  is  still  from  the  shore,  but  veering,  and  I  felt  a 
flaw  from  the  east  just  now.' 

'  If  the  wind  works  round,  our  turn  will  come.  Is  Donovan  fit 
for  duty  yet  ? ' 

'Ten  times  fit,  sir — to  use  his  own  expression.  He  is  burn- 
ing to  have  at  somebody.  His  eyes  work  about  like  the  binnacle's 
card.' 

'  Then  board  him,  and  order  him  to  make  all  sail  for  Burlington, 
and  see  what  old  Carroway  is  up  to.  You  be  off  for  Whitby,  and  as 
far  as  Teesmouth,  looking  into  every  cove  you  pass.  I  shall  stand 
off  and  on  from  this  to  Scarborough,  and  as  far  as  Filey.  Short 
measures,  mind,  if  you  come  across  them  I  If  I  nab  that  fellow  Lyth, 
I  shall  go  near  to  hanging  him  as  a  felon-outlaw.  His  trick  is  a 
little  too  outrageous.' 

'  No  fear,  commander.  If  it  is  as  we  suppose,  it  is  high  time  to 
make  a  strong  example.' 

Hours  had  been  lost,  as  the  captains  of  the  cruisers  knew  too 
well  by  this  time.  Robin  Lyth's  stratagem  had  duped  them  all, 
while  the  contraband  cargoes  might  be  landed  safely,  at  either 
extremity  of  their  beat.  By  the  aid  of  the  fishing-boats,  he  had 
learned  their  manoeuvres  clearly,  and  outmanoeuvred  them. 

Now,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
content  with  a  lesser  triumph,  and  to  run  his  own  schooner,  the 
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'  Glimpse,'  furtber  south,  towards  Hornsea,  or  even  Aldborough. 
Notliu^,  however,  would  satisfy  him,  but  to  land  his  fine  cargo  at 
Carroway's  own  door — a  piece  of  downright  insolence,  for  which  he 
paid  out  most  bitterly.  A  man  of  his  courage  and  lofly  fame 
should  have  been  above  such  vindictive  feelings.  Bat,  as  it  was,  be 
cherished  and,  alas  I  indulged  a  certain  small  grudge  against  the 
bold  lieutenant,  scarcely  so  much  for  endeavouring  to  shoot  him,  as 
for  entrapping  him  at  Byrsa  Cottage,  duriug  the  very  sweetest 
moment  of  his  life.  '  You  broke  in  disgracefully,'  said  the  smuggler 
to  himself,  '  upon  my  privacy  when  it  should  have  been  most  sacred. 
The  least  thing  I  can  do  is  to  return  your  visit,  and  pay  my  respects 
to  Mrs.  Carroway  and  your  interesting  family.' 

Little  expecting  such  a  courtesy  as  this,  the  vigilant  oGGcer  was 
hurrying  about,  here,  there,  and  simost  everywhere  (except  in  the 
right  direction),  at  one  time  by  pinnace,  at  another  upon  horseback, 
or  on  his  unwearied  though  unequal  feet.  He  carried  his  sword  in 
one  band,  and  his  spy-glaas  in  the  other,  and  at  every  fog  be  swore 
BO  bard,  that  be  seemed  \a  turn  it  yellow.  With  his  heart  worn 
almost  into  bolea,  as  an  overmangled  quilt  is,  by  burdensome  roll  of 
perpetual  lies,  he  condemned,  with  a  round  mouth,  smugglers,  cut- 
ters, the  coastguard  and  the  coast  itselF,  the  weather,  and,  with  a 
deeper  depth  of  condemnation,  the  farmers,  landladies,  and  fisher- 
men. For  all  of  these  verily  seemed  to  be  in  league  to  play  him 
the  game  which  schoolboys  play  with  a  gentle-faced  new-comer — the 
game  of  '  send  the  fool  further.' 

John  Gristhorp,  of  the  'Ship'  inn,  at  Filey,  had  turned  out  his 
visitors,  barred  his  door,  and  was  counting  h^  money  by  the  fire- 
side, with  his  wife  grumbling  at  him  for  such  late  hours  as  half-past 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  bar,  that  night  when  the  poor  bilander  ended 
her  long  career  as  aforesaid.  Then  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door 
just  fastened  made  him  upset  a  little  pyramid  of  pence,  and  catch 
up  the  iron  candlestick. 

'None  of  your  roystering  here  I'  cried  the  lady.  'John,  you 
know  better  than  to  let  them  in,  I  hope.' 

'  Copper  coomth  by  daa,  goold  coomth  t'  naiglitr-time,'  the  sturdy 
publican  answered,  though  resolved  to  learn  who  it  was  before  un- 
barring. 

'  In  the  name  of  the  King,  nndo  this  door,'  a  deep  stem  voice 
resouoded,  '  or  by  Royal  command  we  make  splinters  of  it.' 

'  It  is  that  horrible  Carroway  again,'  whispered  Mrs.  dristhorp. 
*  Much  gold  comes  of  him,  I  doubt.     Let  him  in  if  you  dare,  John.* 

' "  Keep  ma  oot,  if  ye  de-arr," '  saith  he  ;  '  ahll  awand  here's  the 
tail  0'  it.' 

While  Gristhorp,  in  wholesome  fealty  to  his  wife,  was  doubting, 
the  door  flew  open,  and  in  marched  Carroway  and  all  his  men,  or  at 
least  all  save  one  of  lus  present  following.  He  had  ordered  his 
pinnace  to  meet  him  here,  himself  having  ridden  from  Scarborough, 
and  the  pinnace  had  brought  the  jolly-boat  in  tow,  according  to  his 
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directions.  The  men  had  landed  with  the  jolly-boat,  which  was 
handier  for  beach-work,  leavrtig  one  of  their  number  to  mind  the 
larger  craft,  while  they  should  refresh  tbemi^elves.  They  were  nine 
in  all,  and  Carroway  himself  the  tenths  all  sturdy  fellows,  and  for 
the  main  of  it  tolerably  honest ;  Cadfaian,  Ellis,  and  Dick  Hacker- 
body,  and  one  more  man  from  Bridlington  ;  the  rest  a  reinforcement 
from  Spurn  Head,  called  up  for  occasion. 

^  Landlord,  produce  your  best,  and  quickly,'  the  officer  said,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arm-chair  of  state,  being  thoroughly  tired. 
'  In  one  hour's  time  we  must  be  off.  Therefore,  John,  bring  nothing 
tough,  for  our  stomachs  are  better  than  our  teeth.  A  shilling  per 
head  is  his  Majesty's*  price,  and  half-a-crown  for  oflBcers.  Now  a 
gallon  of  ale,  to  begin  with.' 

Gristhorp,  being  a  prudent  man,  brought  the  very  toughest  parts 
of  his  larder  forth,  with  his  wife  giving  nudge  to  his  elbow.  All,  and 
especially  Carroway,  too  hungry  for  nice  criticism,  fell  to,  by  the 
light  of  three  tallow  candles,  and  were  just  getting  into  the  heart  of  it, 
when  the  rattle  of  horse-shoes  on  the  pitch-stones  shook  the  wide  low 
window,  and  a  little  boy  came  staggering  in,  with  scanty  breath,  and 
dazzled  eyes,  and  a  long  face  pale  with  hurrying  so. 

*  Why,  Tom,  my  boy ! '  the  lieutenant  cried,  jumping  up  so  sud- 
denly that  he  overtmned  the  little  table,  at  which  he  was  feeding  by 
himself,  to  preserve  the  piroper  disciplinie  ;  *  Tom,  my  darling,  w  hat 
has  brought  you  here  ?     Anything  wrong  with  your  mother  ? ' 

*  I^obody  wouldn't  come  but  me,'  Carroway's  eldest  son  began  to 
gasp,  with  his  mouth  full  of  crying ;  and  I  borrowed  Butcher  Hew- 
son's  pony,  and  he's  going  to  charge  five  shillings  for  it.' 

*  Never  mind  that.  We  shall  not  have  to  pay  it.  But  what  is  it 
all  about,  my  son  ? ' 

*  About  the  men  that  are  landing  the  things,  just  opposite  out 
front  door,  father.  They  have  got  seven  carts,  and  a  waggon  with  three 
horses,  and  one  of  the  horses  is  three  colours ;  and  ever  so  many 
ponies,  more  than  you  could  count.'  • 

*  WeU,  then,  may  I  be  for  ever '   Here  the  lieutenant  used  an 

expression  which  not  only  was  in  breach  of  the  third  commandment, 
but  might  lead  his  son  to  think  less  of  the  fifth ;  *  if  it  isn't  more 
than  I  can  bear  I  To  be  running  a  cargo  at  my  own  hall-door ! '  Ke 
had  a  passage,  large  enough  to  hang  three  hats  in,  which  the  lady 
of  the  house  always  called  *  the  hall.'     *  Very  well,  very  good,  very 

fine  indeed  I    You  sons  of '  an  animal  that  is  not  yet  accounted 

the  mother  of  the  human  race,  *have  you  done  guzzling  and 
swizzling?' 

The  men  who  were  new  to  his  orders  jumped  up,  for  they  liked 
his  expressions,  by  way  of  a  change ;  but  the  Bridlington  squad  stuck 
to  their  trenchets.  •  Rejidy  in  five  minutes,  sir,'  said  Cadman,  with 
a  glance  neither  loving  nor  respectful. 

*  If  ever  th^re  Was  an  old  hog  for  the  trough,  the  name  of  him  is 
Johh  Cbdman.    In  ten  toiinut^,  lads',  wb  must  all  be  afloat.' 
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'One  more  against  ;ou,'  muttered  Cadman;  aad  a  shreird  quiet 
man  from  Spurn  Head,  Adam  Andrews,  heard  him,  and  took  heed  of 
him. 

While  the  men  of  the  coastguard  were  hurrying  down,  to  make 
ready  the  jolly-boat  and  hail  the  pinnace,  Carroway  stopped  to  pay 
the  score,  and  to  give  his  son  Bome  beer  and  mrat.  The  thirsty 
little  fellow  drained  bis  cup,  and  filled  bia  mouth  and  both  hands 
with  food,  while  the  landlady  picked  out  the  best  bits  for  him. 

'  Don't  t«lk,  my  son,  don't  try  to  talk,'  said  Carroway,  looking 
prondly  at  bim,  while  tbe  boy  was  struggling  to  tell  bis  adventures, 
without  loss  of  feeding-time ;  *you  are  a  chip  of  tbe  old  block,  Tom, 
for  victualling,  and  for  riding  too.  Kind  madam,  you  never  aaw  snch 
a  boy  before.  Mark  my  words,  he  will  do  more  in  the  world  than 
ever  his  &tber  did,  and  bis  father  waa  pretty  well  known  in  his  time, 
in  tbe  Boyal  Navy,  ma'am.  To  have  stuck  to  his  horse  all  that  way 
in  the  dark,  was  wonderful,  perfectly  wonderful.  And  the  horse 
blows  more  than  the  rider,  ma'am,  which  is  quite  beyond  my  experi- 
ence I  Now,  Tom,  ride  home  very  carefully  and  slowly,  if  you  feel 
quite  equal  to  it.  The  Lord  has  watched  over  you,  and  He  will 
continue,  aa  He  does  with  brave  folk  that  do  their  duty.  Half-a- 
crown  you  shall  have,  all  for  yourself,  and  tbe  sixpenny  boat  that  yoii 
longed  for  in  the  shopa.  Keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  smu^Iers,  Tom, 
don't  let  them  even  clap  eyes  on  you.  Kiss  me,  my  son,  I  am  proud 
of  you.' 

Little  Tom  long  remembered  this ;  and  his  mother  cried  over  it 
hundreds  of  times. 

Although  it  was  getting  on  for  midnight  now,  Master  Crristhnrp 
and  his  wife  came  out  into  the  road  before  their  bouse,  to  see  the 
departure  of  their  guests.  And  this  they  could  do  well,  because  the 
moon  bad  cleared  all  the  fog  away,  and  was  standing  in  a  good  part 
of  the  sky  for  throwing  clear  light  upon  Filey.  Along  the  uncovered 
ridge  of  shore,  which  served  for  a  road,  and  was  better  than  a  road, 
the  boy  and  the  pony  grew  smaller ;  while  upon  the  silvery  sea  the 
same  thing  happened  to  the  pinnace,  with  her  white  Bails  bending, 
and  her  six  oars  glistening. 

'  The  world  goeth  up,  and  the  world  goeth  down,'  said  the  lady, 
with  her  arms  akimbo ;  *  and  the  moon  goeth  over  the  whole  of  us, 
John ;  but  to  my  heart  I  do  pity  poor  folk  as  canna  coiut  tbe  time 
to  have  tbe  sniff  of  their  own  blankets.' 

*  Margery,  I  loikes  tbe  moon,  as  young  as  ever  ye  da.  But  I 
sooner  see  the  snuff  of  our  own  taller,  agoing  out,  fra'  the  bed 
curtings.' 

Shaking  their  heads  with  concrete  wisdom,  they  managed  to  bar 
the  door  again,  and  blessing  their  stars  that  tkey  did  not  often  want 
them,  took  shelter  beneath  the  quiet  canopy  of  bed.  And  when  they 
heard  by-and-by  what  bad  happened,  it  cost  them  a  week  apiece  Xa 
believe  it ;  because  with,  their  own  eyes  they  had  seen  everyttiing-so 
peaceable,  and  had  such  a  good  night  sfterwarda. 
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WheB  a  thing  is  least  expected,  then  it  loves  to  come  to  pass, 
and  then  it  is  enjoyed  the  most,  whatever  good  there  is  of  it.  After 
the  fog  and  the  slur  of  the  day,  to  see  the  sky  at  all  was  joyful, 
although  there  was  but  a  white  moon  upon  it,  and  faint  stars  gliding 
hazily.  And  it  was  a  great  point  for  every  man  to  l)e  satisfied  as  to 
where  he  was ;  because  that  helps  him  vastly  towards  being  satisfied 
to  be  there.  The  men  in  the  pinnace  could  see  exactly  where  they 
were  in  this  world ;  and  as  to  the  other  world,  their  place  was  fixed 
— if  discipline  be  an  abiding  gift — by  the  stem  precision  of  their 
conmiander  in  ordering  the  lot  of  them  to  the  devil.  They  carried 
all  sail,  and  they  pulled  six  oars,  and  the  wind  and  sea  ran  after 
them. 

^  Ha  I  I  see  something ! '  Carroway  cried,  after  a  league  or  more 
of  swearing.  *  Dick,  the  night-glass  I  my  eyes  are  sore.  What  do  you 
make  her  out  for  ? ' 

*  Sir,  she  is  the  Spurn  Head  yawl,'  answered  Dick  Hackerbody, 
who  was  famed  for  long  sight,  but  could  see  nothing  with  a  telescope. 
*I  can  see  the  patch  of  her  foresail.' 

*  She  is  looking  for  us.  We  are  the  wrong  way  of  the  moon.  Ship 
oars,  lads  ;  bear  up  for  her.' 

In  ten  minutes'  time  the  two  boats  came  to  speaking  distance  off 
Bempton  clifis,  and  the  windmill,  that  vexed  Willie  Anerley  so, 
looked  bare  and  black  on  the  highland.  There  were  only  two  men  in 
the  Spurn  Head  boat,  not  half  enough  to  manage  her.  *  Well !  what 
is  it  ? '  shouted  Carroway. 

*  Robin  Lyth  has  made  his  land-fall  on  Burlington  sands,  opposite 
your  honour's  door,  sir.  There  was  only  two  of  us  to  stop  him,  and 
the  man  as  is  deaf  and  dumb.' 

'  I  know  it,'  said  Carroway,  too  wroth  to  swear.  '  My  boy  of  eight 
years  old  is  worth  the  entire  boiling  of  you.  You  got  into  a  rabbit- 
hole,  and  ran  to  tell  your  mammy.' 

^  Captain,  I  never  had  no  mammy,'  the  other  man  answered,  with 
his  feelings  hurt ;  *  I  come  to  tell  you,  sir ;  and  something  if  you 
please  for  your  own  ear,  if  agreeable.' 

^  Nothing  is  agreeable.  But  let  me  have  it.  Hold  on,  I  will  come 
aboard  of  you.' 

The  lieutenant  stepped  into  the  Spurn  Head  boat  with  confident 
activity,  and  ordered  his  own  to  haul  off  a  little  ;  while  the  stranger 
bent  down  to  him  in  the  stem,  and  whispered. 

*  Now  are  you  quite  certain  of  this  ? '  asked  Carroway,  with  his 
grim  face  glowing  in  the  moonlight.  ^  I  have  had  such  a  heap  of 
cock  and  bulls  about  it.     Morcom,  are  you  certain  ? ' 

'  As  certain,  sir,  as  that  I  stand  here,  and  you  sit  there,  commander. 
Put  me  under  guard,  with  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  shoot  me,  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  lie.' 

'  The  Dove-cot,  you  say  ?  You  are  quite  sure  of  that,  and  not 
the  Kirk-cave,  or  Lyth's  Hole.' 

'  Sir,  the  Dove-cot,  and  no  other.    I  had  it  from  my  own  young 
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brother,  who  haa  been  cheated  of  his  share.  And  I  know  it  from  my 
own  eyes  too.' 

'  Then  by  the  Lord  in  heaven,  Morcom,  I  shall  have  my  revenge 
at  last ;  and  I  shall  not  stand  upon  niceties.  If  I  call  for  the  jolly- 
boat,  you  step  in.     I  doubt  if  either  of  these  will  enter,' 

It  was  more  than  a  fortnight  since  the  lieutenant  had  received  the 
attentions  of  a  barber,  and  when  he  returned  to  Ma  own  boat,  and 
changed  her  course  inshore,  he  looked  most  bristly  even  in  the  moon- 
light. The  sea  and  the  moon  between  them  gave  quite  light  enough 
to  show  how  gaunt  he  was — the  aspect  of  a  man  who  cannot  thrive, 
without  his  children  to  make  play,  and  his  wife  to  do  cookery  for 
him. 


Chapter    XXXIV. 

THE  BOVB-COT. 

With  the  tiller  in  his  hand,  the  brave  lieutenant  meditated  sadly. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  for  thought  before  quick  action  would  be 
needed ;  although  the  Dove-cot  was  so  near  that  no  boat  could  come 
out  of  it  unseen.  For  the  pinnace  was  fetching  a  circuit,  so  as  to  escape 
the  eyes  of  any  sentinel,  if  such  there  should  be  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  and  to  come  upon  the  inlet  suddenly.  And  the  two  other 
revenue  boats  were  in  her  wake. 

The  wind  was  slowly  veering  towards  the  east,  as  the  Grimsby 
man  had  predicted,  with  no  sign  of  any  storm  as  yet,  but  rather  a 
prospect  of  winterly  weather,  and  a  breeze  to  bring  the  woodcocks 
in.  The  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  waves,  or  rather  perhaps  of  the  tidal 
flow,  was  chequered  and  veined  with  a  ripple  of  the  slanting  breeze, 
and  twinkled  in  the  moonbeams.  For  the  moon  was  brightly  mount- 
ing towards  her  zenith,  and  casting  bastions  of  nigged  cliff  in  gloomy 
largeness  on  the  mirror  of  the  sea.  Hugging  these  as  closely  as  their 
peril  would  allow,  Carroway  ordered  silence,  and  with  the  sense  of 
coming  danger,  thought. 

*  I^bably  I  shall  kill  this  man.  He  will  scarcely  be  taken  alive, 
I  fear.  He  is  as  brave  as  myself,  or  braver ;  and  in  his  place  I  would 
never  yield.  If  he  were  a  Frenchman,  it  would  be  all  right.  But  I 
hate  to  kill  a  gallant  Englishman.  And  such  a  pretty  girl,  and  a 
good  girl  too,  loves  him  with  all  her  heart,  I  know.  And  that 
good  old  couple,  who  depend  upon  him,  and  wlio  have  had  such 
shocking  luck  themselves !  He  has  been  a  bitter  plague  to  me,  and 
often  I  have  longed  to  strike  him  down.  But  to-night — I  cannot  tell 
why  it  is — I  wish  there  were  some  way  out  of  it.  Grod  knows  that  I 
would  give  up  the  money,  and  give  up  my  thief-catching  business 
too,  if  the  honour  of  the  service  let  me.  But  duty  drives  me  ;  do  it  I 
must.  And  after  aH,  what  is  life  to  a  man  who  is  young,  and  has  no 
children  ?  Better  over,  better  done  with,  before  the  troubles  and 
the  disappointment  come,  the  weariness,  and  the  loss  of  power,  and 
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the  sense  of  growing  old,  and  seeing  the  little  ones  hungry.  Life  is 
such  a  fleeting  vapour — I  smell  some  man  sucking  peppermint  1  The 
smell  of  it  goes  on  the  wind  for  a  mile.  Oh  I  Cadman  again  as  usual. 
Peppermint  in  the  Koyal  Coastguard  1  Away  with  it,  you  ancient 
beldame  I ' 

Muttering  something  about  his  bad  tooth,  the  man  flung  his 
lozenge  away;  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  in  the  moonlight,  while  the 
rest  grinned  a  low  grin  at  him.  And  Adam  Andrews,  sitting  next 
him,  saw  him  lay  hand  upon  his  musketoon. 

*  Are  your  firelocks  all  primed,  my  lads?'  the  commander  asked, 
quite  as  if  he  had  seen  him,  although  he  had  not  been  noticing ;  and 
the  foremost  to  answer  '  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  was  Cadman. 

*  Then  be  sure  that  you  fire  not,  except  at  my  command.  We 
will  take  them  without  shedding  blood,  if  it  may  be.  But  happen 
what  will,  we  must  have  Lyth.' 

With  these  words,  Carroway  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  it  on  the 
bench  beside  him ;  and  the  rest  (who  would  rather  use  steel  than 
powder)  felt  that  their  hangers  were  ready.  Few  of  them  wished  to 
strike  at  all;  for  vexed  as  they  were  with  the  smugglers  for  having 
outwitted  them  so  often,  as  yet  there  was  no  bad  blood  between  them, 
such  as  must  be  quenched  with  death.  And  some  of  them  had  friends, 
and  even  relatives,  among  the  large  body  of  free-traders,  and  counted 
it  too  likely  that  they  might  be  here. 

Meanwhile  in  the  cave  there  was  rare  work  going  on,  speedily, 
cleverly,  and  with  a  merry  noise.  There  was  only  one  boat,  with  a 
crew  of  six  men,  besides  Eobin  Lyth  the  captain ;  but  the  six  men 
made  noise  enough  for  twelve,  and  the  echoes  made  it  into  twice 
enough  for  any  twenty-four.  The  crew  were  trusty,  hardy  fellows,  who 
liked  their  joke,  and  could  work  with  it ;  and  Eobin  Lyth  knew  them 
too  well  to  attempt  any  high  authority  of  gagging.  The  main  of 
their  cargo  was  landed  and  gone  inland,  as  snugly  as  need  be  ;  and 
having  kept  beautifully  sober  over  that,  they  were  taking  the  liberty 
of  beginning  to  say,  or  rather  sip,  the  grace  of  the  fine  indulgence 
due  to  them. 

Pleasant  times  make  pleasant  scenes,  and  everything  now  was  fair 
and  large  in  this  happy  cave  of  freedom.  Lights  of  bright  resin  were 
burning,  with  strong  flare  and  fume,  upon  shelves  of  rock ;  dark  water 
softly  went  lapping  round  the  sides,  having  dropped  all  rude  habits 
at  the  entrance ;  and  a  pulse  of  quiet  rise  and  fall  opened,  and  spread 
to  the  discovery  of  light  tremulous  fronds  and  fans  of  kelp.  The 
cavern,  expanding  and  mounting  from  the  long  narrow  gut  of  its 
inlet,  shone  with  staves  of  snowy  crag  wherever  the  scorn*  of  the  tide 
ran  round ;  bulged  and  scooped,  or  peaked  and  fissured,  and  some- 
times beautifully  sculptured  by  the  pliant  tools  of  water.  Above  the 
tide-reach  darker  hues  prevailed,  and  more  jagged  outline,  tufted  here 
and  there  with  yellow,  where  the  lichen  freckles  spread.  And  the 
vault  was  framed  of  mountain  fabric,  massed  with  ponderous  grey 
slabs. 
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All  below  was  limpid  water,  or  at  any  rate  not  very  muddy,  but  as 
bright  as  need  be  for  the  time  of  year,  and  a  sea  which  is  not  txopieal. 
No  one  may  hope  to  see  the  bottom,  through  ten  feet  of  water,  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  November ;  but 
still  it  tries  to  look  clear  upon  occasion ;  and  here  ia  the  oaves  it 
settles  down,  after  even  a  week  free  from  churning.  And  perhaps 
the  fog  outside  had  helped  it  to  look  clearer  inside ;  for  the  larger 
world  has  a  share  of  the  spirit  of  contrariety  intensified  in  man. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  water  was  too  clear  for  any  hope  of  sinking 
tubs  deeper  than  Preventive  eyes  could  go;  and  the  very  honest 
fellows  who  were  labouring  here  had  not  brought  any  tubs  to  sink.  All 
such  coarse  gear  was  shipped  oflF  inland,  as  they  vigorously  expressed 
it ;  and  what  they  were  concerned  with  now  was  the  cream  and  the 
jewel  of  their  enterprise. 

The  sea  reserved  exclusive  right  of  way  around  the  rocky  sides, 
without  even  a  niche  for  human  foot,  so  &r  as  a  stranger  could  per- 
ceive. At  the  furthermost  end  of  the  cave,  however,  the  craggy 
basin  had  a  lip  of  flinty  pebbles  and  shelly  sand.  This  was  no  more 
than  a  very  narrow  shelf,  just  enough  for  a  bather  to  plunge  from ; 
but  it  ran  across  the  broad  end  of  the  cavern,  and  from  its  southern 
corner  went  a  deep  dry  fissure  mounting  out  of  sight  into  the  body  of 
the  cliflf.     And  here  the  smugglers  were  merrily  at  work. 

The  nose  of  their  boat  was  run  high  upon  the  shingle ;  two  men  on 
board  of  her  were  passing  out  the  bales,  while  the  other  four  received 
them,  and  staggered  with  them  up  the  cranny.  Captain  Lyth  himself 
was  in  the  stem-sheets,  sitting  calmly,  but  ordering  everything,  and 
jotting  down  the  numbers.  Now  and  then  the  gentle  wash  was  lift- 
ing the  brown  timbers,  and  swelling  with  a  sleepy  gush  of  hushing 
murmurs  out  of  sight.  And  now  and  then  the  heavy  vault  was 
echoing  with  some  sailor's  song. 

There  was  only  one  more  bale  to  land,  and  that  the  most  precious 
of  the  whole,  being  all  pure  lace  most  closely  packed  in  a  waterproof 
enclosure.  Eobin  Lyth  himself  was  ready  to  indulge  in  a  careless 
song.  For  this,  as  he  had  promised  Mary,  was  to  be  his  last  illegal 
act.  Henceforth,  instead  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  he  would  most 
loyally  cheat  the  public,  as  every  reputable  tradesman  must.  How 
<5ould  any  man  serve  his  time  more  notably,  towards  shopkeeping, 
and  pave  fairer  way  into  the  corporation  of  a  grandly  corrupt  old 
English  town,  than  by  long  graduation  of  free-trade  ?  And  Bobin 
was  yet  too  young  and  careless  to  know  that  he  could  not  endure 
dull  work.  *How  pleasant,  how  comfortable,  how  secure,'  he  was 
saying  to  himself,  *  it  will  be  I  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  believe  that 
I  ever  lived  in  hardship.' 

But  the  great  laws  of  human  nature  were  not  to  be  baulked  so. 
Robin  Lyth,  the  prince  of  smugglers,  and  the  type  of  hardihood,  was 
never  to  wear  a  grocer's  apron,  was  never  to  be  *  licensed  to  sell  tea, 
coflfee,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  snufif.'  For  while  he  indulged  in  this 
vain  dream,  and  was  lifting  his  last  most  precious  bale,  a  surge  of 
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neither  wind  nor  tide,  but  of  hostile  invasion,  "washed  the  rocks,  and 
broke  beneath  his  feet. 

In  a  moment  all  his  wits  returned,  all  his  plenitude  of  resource, 
and  unequalled  vigour  and  coolness.  With  his  left  hand — for  he  was 
as  ambidexter  as  a  brave  writer  of  this  age  requires — he  caught  up  a 
handspike,  and  hurled  it  so  truly  along  the  line  of  torches  that  only 
two  were  left  to  blink  ;  with  his  right  he  flimg  the  last  bale  upon  the 
shelf ;  then  leaped  out  after  it,  and  hurried  it  away.  Then  he  sprang 
into  the  boat  again,  and  held  an  oar  in  either  hand. 

'In  the  name  of  the  King,  surrender,'  shouted  Carroway,  standing, 
tall  and  grim,  in  the  bow  of  the  pinnace,  which  he  had  skilfully 
driven  through  the  entrance,  leaving  the  other  boats  outside.  '  We 
are  three  to  one,  we  have  muskets,  and  a  cannon.  In  the  name  of 
the  King,  smrender.' 

'  In  the  name  of  the  devil,  splash  1 '  cried  Bobin,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  striking  the  water  with  both  broad  blades,  while  his  men 
snatched  oars,  and  did  the  same.  A  whirl  of  flashing  water  filled  the 
cave,  as  if  with  a  tempest,  soaked  poor  Carroway,  and  drenched  his 
sword,  and  deluged  the  priming  of  the  hostile  guns.  All  was  uproar, 
turmoil,  and  conftision  thrice  confounded ;  no  man  could  tell  where 
he  was,  and  the  grappling  boats  reeled  to  and  fro. 

*  Club  your  muskets,  and  at  'em  1 '  cried  the  lieutenant,  mad  with 
rage,  as  the  gunwale  of  his  boat  swung  over.  *  Their  blood  be  upon 
their  own  heads ;  draw  your  hangers,  and  at  'em.' 

He  never  spoke  another  word,  but  furiously  leaping  at  the 
smuggler  chief,  fell  back  into  his  own  boat,  and  died,  without  a  syl- 
lable, without  a  groan.  The  roar  of  a  gun  and  the  smoke  of  powder 
mingled  with  the  watery  hubbub,  and  hushed  in  a  moment  all  the 
oaths  of  conflict. 

The  revenue  men  drew  back,  and  sheathed  their  cutlasses,  and 
laid  down  their  guns ;  some  looked  with  terror  at  one  another,  and 
some  at  their  dead  commander.  His  body  lay  across  the  heel  of  the 
mast,  which  had  been  unstopped  at  his  order ;  and  a  heavy  drip  of 
blood  was  weltering  into  a  ring  upon  the  floor. 

For  several  moments  no  one  spoke,  nor  moved,  nor  listened  care- 
fully ;  but  the  fall  of  the  poor  lieutenant's  death-drops,  like  the  ticking 
of  a  clock,  went  on.  Until  an  old  tar,  who  had  seen  a  sight  of  battles, 
crooked  his  leg  across  a  thwart,  and  propped  up  the  limp  head  upon 
his  doubled  knee. 

*  Dead  as  a  door-nail,' he  muttered,  after  laying  his  ear  to  the  lips, 
and  one  hand  on  the  too  impetuous  heart.  *  Who  takes  command  ? 
This  is  a  hanging  job,  I'm  thinking.' 

There  was  nobody  to  take  command,  not  even  a  petty  officer.  The 
command  fell  to  the  readiest  mind,  as  it  must  in  such  catastrophes. 
'  Jem,  you  do  it,'  whispered  two  or  three ;  and  being  so  elected,  he 
was  clear. 

*  Lay  her  broadside  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Not  a  man 
stirs  out  without  killing  me,'  old  Jem  shouted ;  and  to  hear  a  plain 
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voice  was  sodden  relief  to  most  of  them.  In  the  waTerin^  dimness 
they  laid  the  pinnace  across  the  narrow  entrance,  vhile  the  smugglers 
huddled  all  together  in  their  boat.  *  Bum  two  blue  lights,*  cried  old 
Jem,  and  it  was  done. 

*  I'm  not  going  to  speechify  to  any  cursed  murderers,'  the  old 
sailor  said,  with  a  sense  of  authority,  which  made  him  use  mild  lan- 
guage; 'but  take  faeed  of  one  thing,  111  blow  you  all  to  pieces  with 
this  here  fonr-pounder,  without  you  strikes  peremptory.' 

The  brilliance  of  the  blue  lights  filled  the  cavern,  throwing  out 
everybody's  attitude  and  features,  especially  those  of  the  dead  lieu- 
tenant.   *  A  fine  job  you  have  made  of  it  this  time ' '  said  Jem. 

They  were  beaten,  they  surrendered,  they  could  scarcely  even 
speak,  to  assert  their  own  innocence  of  such  a  wicked  job.  They 
submitted  to  be  bonnd,  and  cast  down  into  their  boat,  imploring  only 
that  it  might  be  there — that  they  might  not  be  taken  to  the  othw 
boat  and  laid  beside  the  corpse  of  Carroway. 

'  Let  the  white-livered  cowards  have  their  way,'  the  old  sailor  said 
contemptuously.  *  Put  their  captain  on  the  top  of  them.  Now  which 
is  Bohm  Lyth  ? ' 

The  lights  were  burned  out,  and  the  cave  was  dark  again,  except 
when  a  slant  of  moonlight  came  throngb  a  fissure  upon  the  southern 
side.     The  smugglers  muttered  something,  but  they  were  not  heeded. 

'  Never  mind,  make  her  fast,  fetch  her  out,  you  lubbers.  We  shall 
see  him  well  enough,  when  we  get  outside.' 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  certainty,  they  failed  of  this.  They  had 
only  six  prisoners,  and  not  one  of  them  was  Lyth. 

(To  he  amtinued.) 
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Free  Tkade  Principles  and  Taxation. 

THEKE  is  no  expression:  more  constantly  used  by  speakers  and 
writers  on  questions  of  commercial  and  fiscal  interest  than  that 
which  I  place  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  The  statesman,  to  which- 
ever party  in  the  State  he  may  belong,  when  addressing  an  audience 
at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  elsewhere,  exclaims,  *  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  free  trade  principles.'  The  chambers  of  commerce  through- 
out the  kingdom  echo  the  cry.  The  writers  in  the  public  press  do 
not  venture  to  dispute  the  efficacy  of  free  trade.  No  one  seems  to 
dissent  from  principles  so  well  established,  so  universally  acknow-- 
ledged  to  be  sound.  And  yet  when  these  votaries  of  free  trade  are 
engaged  in  discussing  details  and  results  arising  out  of  the  principles 
so  named,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  they  are  not  agreed  in 
the  meaning  which  they  attach  to  the  term  they  use.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  let  me  try  to  define  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to 
the  term  '  free  trade.' 

I  imderstand  by  it  a  trade  free  from  any  hindrances  applied  to  it 
by  the  Governments  of  the  people  who  carry  it  on ;  freedom  from 
restraints,  direct  or  indirect,  total  or  partial,  in  the  production  of 
goods ;  and  freedom  from  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  ex- 
change of  one  article  for  another  article,  whether  one  of  them  be 
money  or  be  not  money. 

What  then  is  a  hindrance  to  the  production  of  any  article  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  a  prohibition  of  its  production  is  a  complete 
hindrance.  A  fine  or  tax  levied  od  its  production  is  a  minor  hin- 
drance. A  fine  or  tax  levied  on  any  of  the  facilities  and  processes 
which  are  requisite  for  its  production  is  a  less  hindrance,  but  still 
a  hindrance.  For  examples.  The  growth  of  tobacco  within  the 
British  islands  is  prohibited  by  law.  The  use  of  chicory  after  it 
is  grown  is  only  permitted  on  payment  of  a  tax  on  its  further  pre- 
paration for  use.  The  malt  tax  is  a  hindrance  to  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  The  tax  on  spirits  is  a  hindrance  to  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  The  tax  on  gold  and  silver  plate  is  a  hindrance  to  their  use. 
According  then  to  my  definition,  free  trade  does  not  exist  at 
home  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  above 
enumerated. 

The  hindrance  to  production,  however,  created  by  a  fine  or  tax  on 
facilities  and  requirements  for  production  and  manufacture  does  not 
in  this  country  exist.  By  facilities  and  requirements  I  understand 
and  include  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  application  of  mental 
and  bodily  labour  to  the  task  of  production.  These  facilities  and 
requirements  are  here  free  and  untaxed,  the  result  being  a  condition 
of  mankind  which,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  country,  does  not, 
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I  believe,  hAaag  to  an;  other  otvihsed  coBamuni^t,  '  I  will  'ezplain ; 
and  justify  tliis  Btatement  farther  on. 

Such  being  some  of  the  hindranoas  to  production  and  saanu&o- 
tuTC'  at  home,  what  are  the  hindrances  to  the  exchange  of  the  com-  ' 
modities  produced  ?  Does  free  trade  exist  in  the  exchange  of  them  ? 
So  far  as  exchange  at  home,  in  goods  produced  at  home,  is  con- 
cerned, exchange  is  perfectly  free,  bat  not  as  regards  all  goods  pro- 
duced abroad  and  imported  iato  the  conntry.  Several  descript^ns 
of  aucb  goods  are  taxed,  and  highly  eo,  when  they  are  imported 
and  exchanged  for  consumption.  Such  are  tea,  tobacco,  vine, 
foreign  spirits,  ooffee,  cocoa,  and  some  sorts  of  dried  fruit.  These 
goods  are  all  taxed  before  they  are  delivered  for  consumptitni. 

It  would  appear  then  that  we  are  deceived  if  we  suppose  that 
free  trade  principles  are  completely  established  in  this  country  in 
either  our  home  or  foreign  trade.  A  State  which  imposes  a  tax 
prior  to  consumption,  equal  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  one  article  manufactured  at  home — plain  spirits — and  of  five 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  another  article — tobacco — im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  puts  on  taxes  equal  to  a  less,  but  still 
high,  percentage  on  the  value  of  some  other  goods  manufactured  at 
home  or  imported  from  abroad,  cannot  be  said  to  have  established 
free  trade,  nor  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  to  have  acted  on  free  trade 
principles. 

This  country  migljt  have  freed  trade  if  it  had  been  thought 
expedient  to  do  so.  It  might  have  raised  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country  by  direct  taxation,  as  it  already  raises — ^including  local  and 
imperial — nearly  one-half  of  it  on  that  principle.  That  it  has  not 
done  so  has  been  solely  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  not  prin- 
ciple. And  it  is  on  the  ground  of  expediency  alone  that  it  is  con- 
stantly varying  the  proportions  of  the  revenue  raised  by  either 
process. 

What  is  it  then  that  we  have  got  which  we  suppose  to  be  free 
trade?  We  have  got,  so  far  as  it  is  within  our  own  power  to  obtain 
it,  an  open  competition  trade,  and  anti-protection  principles  applied 
as  strictly  and  conscientiously  as  we  are  able  to  apply  them. 
I^et  me  try  to  define  what  I  understand  by  anti-protection 
principles,  I  mean  an  effective  agreement  tlmt  no  man  shall 
be  given  by  law  an  advantage  over  another  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  work,  trade,  manufacture,  or  other  form  of  profitable  labour, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  or  of  any  other  section  of  the  community. 
The  best  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  this  principle  is  in  a 
violation  of  it  which  existed  under  the  old  law  which  taxed  the 
GODRumption  in  this  country  of  all  agricultural  produce  imported 
from  abroad.  The  effect  of  this  law  was,  that  agricultural  produce 
at  home  having  become  more  or  less  insufficient  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  people,  and  importations  being  required  to  supply  the  in- 
EutHciency,  the  tax  levied  on  the  foreign  supply  raised  the  price  not 
only  of  the  foreign  produce,  but  also  of  the  home  produce  with  which 
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the  foreign  produce  competed  in  the  home  markets.  The  advantage 
of  this  increase  of  price,  so  created  in  the  home  produce,  was  the 
advantage  of  the  owners,  and,  temporarily,  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
at  home,  by  which  land  alone  it  could  be  produced.  The  disad- 
vantage was  that  of  the  consumers,  who  could  not  live  or  work  with- 
out eating,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  for  so  doing  an  increased  price, 
which  found  its  way,  for  the  greater  part,  into  the  pockets  of  the 
home  producer.  The  landholders  at  home  were  thus  protected  against 
competition  by  the  landholders  abroad  to  the  extent,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  tax  imposed  upon  the  foreign  produce. 

The  same  effect  was  produced,  with  less  obvious  pressure,  in  all 
cases  where,  on  its  introduction,  a  foreign  article  was  taxed  which 
competed  with  a  home  article  which  was  untaxed.  Thus  the  shoe- 
maker at  home  obtained  an  advantage  by  the  tax  on  foreign  boots 
and  shoes,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  those  who  wore  boots  and  shoes, 
who  had  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  them.  So  did  the  hatter,  the 
glover,  and  other  manufacturers  of  clothes,  by  the  tax  on  articles 
similar  to  those  made  by  them  and  imported  by  foreign  competi- 
tors. Where  a  tax  was  levied  on  the  home-made  article  less  in 
amoimt  than  that  on  the  foreign,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of 
brandy,  spirituous  compounds,  and  many  other  commodities,  tlie 
British  producer  was  protected  against  the  competition  of  the 
foreigner  to  the  extent  of  the  diflference  in  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  protected  producer  obtains 
an  advantage  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  struggle  of  com- 
petition, and  it  ought  to  be  obvious  to  those  who  follow  the  reason- 
ing, that  this  advantage  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate 
consumer,  who,  when  the  article  consumed  is  one  of  general  necessity, 
represents  the  whole  people,  and,  when  it  is  not  of  first  necessity, 
represents  that  section  of  the  people  who  use  it. 

To  this  principle  of  anti-protection,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  name  it,  of 
unrestricted  competition,  legal  eflfect  has  been  given  in  the  regulation 
of  British  industry,  with  at  least  the  intention  to  adjust  it  in  all 
cases  as  fairly  as  the  circumstances  of  each  would  allow.  What 
then  we  try  to  obtain,  if  my  definitions  are  correct,  is  not  free, 
but  fair  and  equal  trade,  so  far  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  control 
it,  for  all  classes  of  home  producers,  in  the  competitive  struggle 
among  themselves  and  with  foreigners  in  the  home  market. 

Before  proceeding  to  particularise  the  means  which  have  been 
taken  to  effect  this  object,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  anything  which 
can  plausibly  be  urged  against  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion. The  most  plausilde  objection  appears  to  be  one  which,  while 
admitting  that  no  one  section  of  the  same  people  should  be  pro- 
tected against  another,  would  contend  that  the  whole  people  col- 
lectively should  be  protected  against  the  competition  of  all  foreign 
nations.  Assuming  this  to  be  desirable,  is  it  possible  to  give  such 
protection  by  any  other  means  than  by  refusing  all  commercial  inter- 
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course  with  foreigneTs  f  It  is  obvioaBly  alMnid  to  Buppoee  that  we 
should  give  the  produce  of  our  industry  to  others  without  receiving 
some  return  for  it.  That  return  must  be  in  something  which  we 
desire  to  obtain,  and,  before  receiving  it  into  the  country,  we  must 
settle  the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be  received,  that  is,  whether  it  is  to 
be  taxed  or  untaxed  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  Re- 
jecting then  tlie  obsolete  Japanese  system  of  non-intercourse  with  the 
out«r  world,  hut  acceptiug  the  idea  that  we  should  protect  oiuselves, 
fairly  and  equally  among  ourselves,  against  the  competiUoQ  of 
foreigners,  would  it  not  become  necessary,  for  the  equal  protection  of 
all  home  industries,  that  the  tax  on  the  importation  of  each  com- 
modity produced  by  foreign  industry  should  be  adjusted  with  perfect 
precision  so  as  to  protect  the  liome  producer  of  a  similar  article  on 
terms  of  perfect  faimeas  to  the  home  producer  of  a  different  article, 
but  one  also  produced  by  foreign  industry  ?  If  bo,  what  tax  should 
be  imposed  on  wheat,  wood,  meat,  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
and  what  on  manufactures  of  various  descriptions  carried  on  in  towns, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  rural  and  urban  population  of  this 
country  ou  terms  of  perfect  equality,  or  what  they  would  believe  and 
admit  to  be  perfect  equality  in  regard  to  protection  ?  Suppose  a 
logician  to  suggest  that  all  imported  articles  should  be  adjusted  to  a 
common  standard  of  value  and  be  taxed  ad  valorem  at  the  same 
percentage.  Assume  this  plausible  and  specious  scheme  to  be  adopted, 
and  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  lO  per  eent.^imposed.  Would  the  producer 
of  cotton  manufactures,  who  would  be  protected  to  that  extent  by  a 
tax  on  a  foreign  commodity  which  comes  in  a  very  slight  degree  into 
competition  with  the  produce  of  his  industry,  think  himself  placed  on 
an  equality  in  respect  of  protection  with  the  owner  and  occupier  of 
laud,  with  whose  home  produce  foreign  produce  comes  into  active 
competition  ?  Again,  would  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  think  lo  per 
cent,  on  value  as  advantageous  a  protection  to  his  industry  a?  it 
would  be  to  the  manufacturer  of  silk  ?  Does  the  maker  of  cotton 
stockings  feel  the  pressure  of  competition  with  as  much  keenness  atf 
the  maker  of  silk  ribbons  ?  Would  any  manufacturer  using  a  raw 
material  not  produced  in  this  country  like  to  be  weighted,  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  a  neutral  market,  with  a  tax  of  lO  per  cent, 
on  the  staple  of  his  industry  ?  Even  on  the  value  of  each  commodity, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  degree  in  which  it  comes  into  com- 
petition, the  same  percentage  would  be  unequal  in  its  incidence; 


'  In  »  remarkable  petition  from  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  CUj  of  London, 
sented  to  the  House  of  CommoDs  by  Mr.  Baring  in  Maj  iSao,  it  ia  obacrred, 
'  That,  among  the  other  evils  of  the  refllrictiva  or  protective  syatem,  not  the  least  is 
that  the  artificial  protection  of  one  branch  of  induBtrj,  orsonrceof  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  is  set  up  as  a  ground  of  claim  by  other  branches  for  similar 
protection ;  so  thai,  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  these  resCrictire  or  prohibitory 
regulations  are  founded  were  foUoved  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short  of 
excluding  us  from  all  foreign  commerco  vhatgoever.' 
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whilst  another  objection  has  to  be  added  that  all  employers  of  labour 
would  have  the  cost  of  labour  raised  by  the  necessaries  of  life  being 
included  in  the  taxation,  although  they  would  necessarily  be  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  most  varying  degrees  disproportionate  to  the 
capital  invested  in  their  industry.  Until  such  questions  can  be 
answered  with  some  plausibility  of  argument  in  the  aflSrmative,  the 
idea  of  fair  and  equal  protection  to  the  industry  of  one  nation  by 
taxing  the  industry  of  others  may,  without  further  question,  be 
rejected. 

Assuming,  however,  the  objections  of  inequality  and  unfairness 
to  the  producer  to  be  disputed  and  refuted,  would  such  protection  be 
expedient  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ?  Of  course  what 
is  meant  here  is  only  the  material  interest  of  the  nation,  that  is,  its 
interest  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  in  affording  facilities  for  the 
supply  of  revenue.  It  is  to  an  inquiry  into  these  two  subjects  that 
Adam  Smith  limits  his  application  of  the  science  of  political  economy ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  great  economist's  reasoning  which  appears 
more  conclusive  than  that  in  which  he  enumerates  all  the  require- 
ments for  accumulation,  and  contends  that  no  facility  for  the  appli- 
cation and  best  exercise  of  human  labour  shoidd  ever  be  subject 
to  hindrance  or  taxation.  These  requirements  are  food,  and,  in  such 
climates  as  make  them  necessary,  clothes  and  shelter,  and  the 
quality  of  these  should  be  such  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
highest  standard  of  productive  energy  of  mind  and  body — in  other 
words,  the  highest  condition  of  health  and  strength.  If  his  reason- 
ing is  assented  to,  it  follows  that  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  tax,  and 
so  increase  the  price  of,  any  article  which  contributes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  highest  standard ;  but  if  these  may  not  be  taxed, 
how  can  we  hope  to  obtain  fairness  and  equality  between  the 
producers  of  articles  required  for  this  purpose  and  the  producer 
of  articles  which  are  not  required  for  it  ?  If  we  may  not  tax  bread, 
the  staff  of  life,  nor  the  staple  and  manufacture  of  ordinary  clothes 
which  we  require  to  keep  us  warm,  nor  the  wood,  nor  the  bricks,  nor 
the  iron  which  contribute  to  raise  a  shelter  for  us  from  storms  and 
cold,  how  can  we,  with  equal  fairness  to  their  producers — the  object 
being  an  equal  protection  to  all — tax  ardent  spirits,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  silk  and  satin  dresses  trimmed  with  lace  or  ribbons,  ornaments 
and  jewellery,  none  of  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  standard 
described  ? 

If  then  fair  and  equal  protection  to  all  industries  by  means  of 
taxation  be  impracticable,  or,  if  practicable,  inexpedient,  is  fair  and 
equal  competition  in  the  production  of  wealth  practicable,  and,  if 
practicable,  have  we  obtained  it  for  ourselves  among  ourselves? 
To  obtain  it  among  foreigners  or-  in  foreign  countries  depends 
upon  the  will  of  others,  to  influence  which  we  can  but  apply  the 
questionable  and  uncertain  agencies  of  coercion  or  persuasion. 
That  free  competition  prineiptes  have  been  accepted  and  acted 
upon,  with  more  or  less  steady  application  to  the  raising  of  revenue. 
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'  as  ocoadon;  arose  from  1S23  to  the  pieseiit  time  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. To  -whom  or  to  which  part;  in  the  State  the  greatest  oiedit 
for  their  application  is  due  is  an  imseceBsarf  and  invidious  in- 
quiry ;^  sufficient  is  it  for  the  reputation  of  this  oountiy  that  it  can 
with  truth  be  said  that  our  indirect  taxation,  which  we  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  maintain,  for  reasons  which  commend  themselves  to  us 
from  moral  rather  than  material  considerations,  is  so  at^usted  that 
no  owner  or  producer  of  wealth  is  afforded  an  advantage  over  the 
owner  or  producer  of  similar  wealth,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
ofTering  that  wealth  in  the  home  market  to  supply  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

Let  us  try  to  follow  in  detail  the  process  by  which  this  principle 
is  applied,  All  taxation  imposed  by  the  laws  of  Customs  and 
Excise  is  indirect.  In  every  instance  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  re- 
lease of  the  taxed  goods  from  the  control  of  the  executive  Govern- 
ment for  use,  sale,  or  consumption  by  the  owner.  The  Excise  is 
the  department  which,  broadly  speaking,  controls  and  levies  such 
taxes  on  the  articles  subject  to  them  produced  nr  manu&ctured 
at  home,  and  the  Customs  that  which  controls  and  levies  such 
taxes  on  the  articles  subject  to  them  imported  fiom  abroad.  The 
burden  of  such  taxes  falls  upon  the  ultimate  consumer,  that 
is,  on  the  individual  who  finally  buys  and  consumes  the  taxed 
article,  who,  though  he '  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  really  pays  the 
tax  which  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  article  he  buys  and  con- 
sumes. 

In  taxing  goods  therefore,  whether  through  the  Excise  or  the 
Customs,  it  becomes  necessary,  if  no  owner  or  producer  of  them  is  to 
be  given  an  advantage  over  another,  that  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
whether  the  article  taxed  ia  the  produce  of  the  home  or  of  a  foreign 
country.  This,  however,  is  only  required  when  the  article  is  one 
wliich  can  be  produced  iu  both  countries,  in  which  case,  to  preserve 
equality,  it  becomes  necessary  to  impose  a  tax  on  any  foreign  com- 
modities which  can  also  be  produced  in  Uie  home  country,  and  which 


*  The  first,  sod  therefore  thct  most  difflcolt,  aucceBafol  steps  in  the  diiection  of 
free  ccmpetition  weio  those  of  llr.  HuekiEsou  from  1833  to  1S38,  in  the  mioistiy  of 
I^rd  lavetpool  and  Mr.  Canning.  The  moat  important,  those  of  Kir  Robert  Pee),  in 
removing  taxation  from  foreign  agrlcultuml  picduce  ia  1846,  supported  by  a  renuuint 
of  the  Tory  party  which  adhered  to  him,  and  by  the  whole  of  the  Wliig  ond  Liberal 
party  tuider  lord  John  Russell. 

To  anyone  who  desires  to  estimate  degrees  of  gnitltnde  due  lo  those  who  gave 
piaclical  effect  (o  the  principle  of  free  competition  for  the  gnidanco  of  Itritisli  com- 
merce, I  Tceommiind  a  reference  to  Mr.  Hnskisson's  speech  on  (he  foreign  commcrct; 
of  Jlic  ooontry,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  25,  1825,  followed  by 
ihe  CustomH  Acts  6th  of  Geonie  IV.,  chapters  104  to  108,  and  to  his  speech  on  the 
(Jfecls  of  the  free  trade  system  on  tlie  silk  manuf act  ores,  delivered  oa  February  24 
of  the  following  yew.  They  are  given  in  'Hansard,'  and  also  published  in  the 
second  Tol)une  pf '  ^ofkisson's  Memoiis.'  In  leadir^  these  and  other  speeches  of  bis 
during  the  time  he  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  reader 
'  shbflid  bdat  tn  mind  the  unlnitmcted  and  prejudiced  public  opinion  of  the  time,  and 
the  opposition  of  some  of  bis  ooUeagne*,  which  it  is  piobabla  be  bad  to  overoomE. 
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it  is  found  expedient  to  tax  when  produced  at  home,  as  nearly  equi- 
valent to  the  home  tax  imposed  as  that  is  found  to  be  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  For  example,  distilled  spirit  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  taxed,  on  its  consumption  therein,  at  the  rate 
of  lOd.  per  gallon,  while  the  same  spirit  manufactured  abroad  is  taxed, 
on  its  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of 
108.  5cZ,  per  gallon,  the  diflFerence  in  excess  of  fivepence,  to  the 
apparent  disadvantage  of  the  foreign  spirit,  being  added  to  place  on 
an  equality  and  compensate  the  British  manufacturer  for  certain 
hindrances  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  subjeet  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  home  country  in  the  production  of  the  article  when 
made  at  home,  but  which  do  not  apply  to  it  when  made  abroad. 
It  is  a  condition  that  the  hindrances  allowed  for  must  be  artificial 
and  compulsory,  not  natural,  such  as  would  be  inferiority  of  soil, 
climate,  or  other  conveniences  and  facilities  for  the  production  of  the 
article. 

In  our  now  existing  scheme  of  taxation,  the  goods  which  are 
taxed,  whether  produced  at  home  or  abroad,  at  a  rate  which  is 
intended  to  be  equivalent,  are  malt,  beer,  chicory,  vinegar,  distilled 
spirit,  including  such  goods  as  contain  it,  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  playing  cards.  In  the  case  of  all  these  articles  a  tax  is 
imposed  on  [their  consumption  or  use  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  intended  to  be  equal,  as  afiFecting  their  value  in  the 
market,  whether  they  are  produced  at  home  or  abroad.  There 
are,  however,  several  commodities  produced  in  foreign  countries 
which  are  taxed  on  their  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
which  are  not  taxed  if  produced  in  it  only  because  it  is  so  costly  to 
produce  them  here  that  no  one  would  incur  the  expense  of  producing 
them  in  competition  with  the  foreign  commodity,  even  with  the 
protection  and  advantage  afforded  to  him  by  the  tax.  Such  are 
tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  dried  firuits  of  various  sorts — principally  the  grapes 
called  currants — and  wine.  Tobacco  comes  under  a  law  affecting  it 
alone,  which  prohibits  the  production  of  it  at  home — where  the 
conditions  for  its  growth  are  not  favourable — for  convenience  in 
its  taxation  on  its  consumption  after  importation  from  abroad. 
In  the  instances  above  enumerated,  which  comprise  everything 
subject  to  taxation — a  taxation  or  hindrance  to  unrestricted  production 
and  exchange  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade — ^the  principle  intended  to  be  applied  to  and  to  govern  them 
is  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition,  or  absence  of  protection  of 
one  against  the  other.  That  it  has  been  applied  for  such  a  purpose 
with  most  conscientious  fairness  (although  precision  of  adjustment 
of  the  rates  may  in  some  cases  be  disputed)  cannot  reasonably  be 
denied. 

Although  it  has  been  shown,  as  I  think,  that  an  equal  protection 
to  all  home  industries  is  impracticable,  it  may  be  still  maintained  on 
very  plausible  grounds  that  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which,  on 
other  considerations  than  those  which  govern  the  accumulation  of 
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wealth,  protection  to  a  special  industr;  may  be  expedient.  Such  is 
tfae  well-known  exception,  defended  by  Adam  Smith,  of  protection  to 
seamanship  ou  the  ground  that  that  art  should  be  fostered  by  pro- 
hibiting the  competition  in  it  of  forei^ers,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
defence  of  the  kingdom  against  foreign  assailants.  All  protection  to 
British  shipping  and  British  seamen  against  the  competition  of 
foreigners  has,  however,  been  for  many  years  abandoned  with  con- 
siderable benefit  to  the  carrying  trade,  and  without  any  feeling  of 
insecurity  to  the  country  being  thereby  engendered.  The  strongest 
case  in  &vour  of  protection  to  a  special  industry  appears  to  be  that 
of  protection  to  agriculture,  on  the  ground  that  the  surface  of  the 
country  available  for  the  production  of  food  being  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  population,  it  is  expedient  to  protect  and  foster  its  cul- 
tivation BO  as  to  secure  to  the  people,  as  much  as  possible,  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  supplies,  more  especially  in  the  event  of  war,  and  of 
an  attempt  by  our  enemies,  in  such  a  contingency,  to  cut  olf  those 
supplies. 

Admitting  the  object  to  be  desirable,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
highest  cultivation  that  could  be  stimulated  by  protection  would  not 
obtain  it  unless  a  limit  could  be  Gxed  beyond  which  population 
should  not  be  allowed  to  increase,  the  second  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
'  mounted  being  greater  than  the  first.  In  the  event  of  war  the  risk 
suggested  supposes  that  our  enemies  would  be  powerful  enough  to 
blockade  the  British  Islands  as  if  they  were  a  beleaguered  city,  and 
that  the  pecuniaryinterestof  individuals,  subjects  even  of  our  enemies, 
would  be  so  subordioate  to  their  patriotism,  that  none  but  our  allies,  if 
we  bad  any,  would  be  disposed  to  send  us  relief.  Such  suppositions,  it 
will  be  admitted,  are  at  variance  with  all  evidence  of  past  history. 
Other  instances  are  cited  and  arguments  relied  on,  such  as  have 
induced  many  foreign  countries,  and  some  of  our  colonies,  to  protect 
certain  industries,  on  the  ground  that  they  require  artificial  assistance 
to  start  them,  but  that  when  started  they  will  gradually  develop  full 
efficiency,  and  stand  an  equal  competition  with  similar  industries  of 
other  countries.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  has  so  often  been  exposed 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  science  of  wealth  accumulation,  that 
it  would  be  wearisome  and  useless  here  to  repeat  their  arguments. 
Sufficient  is  it  to  remark  that  wealth  is  most  readily  produced  and 
accumulated  by  the  conversion  and  adaptation  of  all  facilities  which 
nature  has  afforded  for  the  purpose,  free  from  interference  applied 
by  human  laws  to  counteract  them.  If  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  inhabited  by  only  one,  and  that  a  civilised  community,  under  a 
OovemmeDt  having  no  other  interest  to  promote  than  the  interest  of 
all  on  equal  terms,  protection  to  special  industries  as  a  means  for 
increasing  wealth  would  be  a  subject  for  derision  rather  than  discus- 
sion. The  people  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  where  the  facilities  are 
f^reatest  for  the  supply  of  certain  wants  of  mankind  would  supply 
those  wants,  and  would  receive  in  return,  from  other  portions  of  it, 
supplies  for  those  wants  of  theirs  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  they 
Ko.  603(»o.  cxjtm.  ».t.)  T 
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had  not  equal  facilities.  If,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  taxation  on 
use  and  consumption  were  thought  expedient,  it  could  be  applied  on 
the  principle  adopted  by  this  country  and  above  described.  It  is  the 
jealousy  of  the  various  communities  dwelling  upon  it,  and  their 
desire  to  obtain  material  advantage  one  over  another,  which  disturbs 
this  ideal  picture  of  a  world  enjoying  universal  peace  and  interested 
only  in  the  prosperity  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  these  com- 
munities occupy  80  large  a  portion  of  its  surface,  subject  to  such 
varied  climates  and  such  different  conditions  of  fertility,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  thought  themselves  capable 
of  producing  almost  all  the  various  commodities  required  by  man, 
and  equal  to  sustaining  a  competition  in  them  with  all  other  com- 
munities. Such  we  might  suppose  to  be  the  fortunate  position  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which,  however,  in  opposition  to  all  such 
conclusions,  has  been,  and  still  is,  among  the  most  ardent  votaries 
of  protection  to  special  industries  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  In  giving  practical  application  to  tlie 
principle,  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  protect,  by  taxation  of 
the  competing  produce  of  other  countries,  several  of  those  industries 
which  are  engaged  in  furnishing  means  to  their  people  of  maintain- 
ing the  highest  standard  of  health  and  strength.  They  have  taxed  the 
necessaries  of  life,  without  which  man  cannot  subsist  in  the  highest  con- 
dition of  productive  energy.  They  have  taxed,  it  must  be  supposed 
gratuitously,  bread  and  meat ;  they  have  taxed  clothes,  without  which 
in  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  country  man  cannot  be  kept  warm,  and 
the  materials  for  building,  without  which  he  cannot  be  sheltered. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  such  protection  to  the  industries  which 
furnish  these  necessaries  as  is  afforded  by  taxing  them  when  produced 
by  foreigners,  raises  their  price  and  lowers  to  that  extent  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  the  workers  who  require  them. 

Before  all  countries,  it  might  have  been  predicted  that  America, 
from  the  intelligence,  the  energy,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  im- 
patience of  restraint  and  interference  which  distinguish  its  people, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  proclaim  the  principle,  of  unrestricted 
competition ;  that  it  should  not  be  so  can  only,  1  think,  be  ascribed 
to  the  insufficient  education  of  its  governors  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, or,  more  probably,  to  the  tyranny  of  class  interests. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  all  require- 
ments and  facilities  for  production  were,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
free  and  untaxed,  an  advantage  which,  it  is  believed,  is  not  possessed 
by  any  other  civilised  people. 

To  establish  the  correctness  of  this  statement  it  is  necessary  to 
particularise  the  necessaries  which  we  require  in  this  country  to  main- 
tain us  at  the  highest  standard  of  health  and  strength,  and  in  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  the  fullest  production  of  wealth.  They 
are,  I  believe,  all  comprised  in  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  artificial 
light. 

As  regards  food,  we  must  defer  to  the  general  opinion  of  physio- 
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logists  and  phygicianB  to  leam  what  the  articles  are  which  are  bu£B- 
cient  to  keep  us,  under  ordinary  circumetances,  Id  the  state  of  health 
and  strength  required ;  and  if  we  find  that  bread  and  meat,  mil  If  and 
vegetables,  with  salt,  and  possibly  sugar,  are  all  that  are  nec^sary  for 
this  purpose,  we  know  that  it  rests  with  us  so  to  keep  ourselves  by 
the  consumption  of  these  commodities,  the  cost  of  which  has  not  beeo 
increased  by  one  farthing  of  previous  taxation.  For  ordinary  clothing 
and  effectual  shelter  from  a  cold  and  damp  climate  we  obtain  wool, 
cotton,  linen,  and  leather,  and  the  clothes,  for  the  manu&cture  of 
which  these  articles  are  required,  without  the  cost  of  any  of  them 
being  increased  by  taxes,  as  well  as  the  wood,  the  iron,  and  the  bricks 
which  construct  the  house  that  shelters  us ;  and,  lastly,  in  mines,  or 
during  long  winter  nights,  we  replace  the  daylight  which  haa  left  u& 
by  consumption  of  the  equally  untaxed  gas,  oU,  or  candles. 

The  feet  therefore  becomes  apparent,  by  a  review  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  taxation,  though  few  among  us  probably  are  con- 
scious of  it,  that  the  great  bulk,  the  immense  majority,  of  our  labourers,. 
whether  peasants  or  mechanics,  who  by  their  numbers  as  well  as 
their  activity  are  those  who  produce  the  largest  proportion  of  our 
wealth,  need  not,  wliiio  maintaining  themselves  at  the  highest  standard 
of  productive  energy,  except  of  their  own  free  will,  and  with  one  in- 
significant exception,  contribute  one  farthing  towards  the  revenue  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit.  They  must,  however,  abstain  from 
<lrinking'  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  beer,  wine,  or  spirits ;  they  must  abstain 
from  eating  mince  pies  or  plum  pudding,  even  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
from  playing  cards  or  smoking  in  the  evening ;  and,  finally,  they  roust 
content  themselves,  at  no  great  sacrifice,  with  a  table  service  which  is 
not  of  gold  or  silver.  If,  to  satisfy  a  fency  or  a  principle,  they  choose 
to  be  so  unpatriotic  as  to  refuse  contribution  to  the  governmental 
necessities  of  the  State  which  protects  their  lives,  and  that  propert.y 
which  their  untaxed  labour  has  accumulated,  they  can  do  so  by 
following  the  course  above  prescribed.  There  is  but  one  tax  from 
which  they  cannot,  bo  far  as  I  am  aware,  directly  or  indirectly  escape, 
which  is  the  poor's  rate  on  the  house  in  which  they  lodge.  Con- 
trast this  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  his  facilities  for  the 
exercise  of  his  industry  at  the  present  time,  with  those  described  by 
Sydney  Smith  in  the  first  part  of  this  century  (1820),  when  almost 
every  act,  and  every  necessary  function  for  the  maintenance  of  life- 
or  for  its  enjoyment,  was  forbidden  to  our  countrymen  or  obstructed 
hy  taxation  from  their  cradle  to  their  coffin. 

Ail  honour  to  the  memory  of  those  distinguished  men  who 
contributed  to  this  result;  and  let  it  be  no  detraction  from  the 
philanthropy  of  their  motives  that  they  perceived  that  the  practical 
accomplishment  of  their  theories  would  promote  the  material  wealth 
as  well  as  the  moral  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Fbbdeiiick  Rohillt, 
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On  the  Origin  of  a  Written  Greek  Literature- 

IT  is  difficult  for  us,  who  live  in  a  reading  age,  and  have  so  long 
been  familiar  with  rapid  and  easy  methods  of  writing  and  printing, 
to  realise  the  idea  of  a  highly  civilised  community  which  could  not, 
or  did  not,  read  and  write.  Nevertheless,  there  are  very  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  such  a  state  of  society  is  not  only  possible,  but  that 
it  actually  did  exist.  *  There  was,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  '  in  early  Greece 
a  time  when  no  reading  class  existed.'  Even  the  more  educated,  who 
could  read  public  records  and  inscriptions,  may  have  had  no  practice 
at  all  in  writing.  We  are  too  apt  to  determine  these  questions  by  a 
reference  to  our  own  standards.  But  a  few  generations  ago  men  got 
on  pretty  well  in  our  own  country  without  steam-engines,  railways, 
or  the  penny  post,  all  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  social 
necessities.  And  when  anything  has  become,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  a  necessity,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  difference  of  circumstances, 
in  great  measure,  perhaps,  created  by  it,  under  which  we  have  leamt 
to  view  it  as  such.  We  can  hardly  comprehend  how,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  all  the  despatches  and  all  the  passenger  traffic  between 
London  and  Edinburgh  were  carried  in  half-a-dozen  coaches  aday,  going 
ten  miles  an  hour.  That  is  because  the  present  enormous  traffic  itself 
has  been  created  by  the  improved  facilities  for  it.  Everybody  reads 
now  because  there  are  penny  papers  and  an  abundance  of  cheap 
periodicals ;  and  so  again,  it  is  the  supply  which  has  given  such  an 
immense  impulse  to  the  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  In  other 
words,  supply  and  demand  always  mutually  act  and  react  upon  each 
other. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  then  that  even  in  very  civilised  and  in- 
tellectual nations  painting  or  sculpture  for  the  eye  and  oral  recitation 
for  the  ear  might  have  sufficed  for  a  long  time  both  for  the  recording 
of  facts  and  for  the  communicating  of  ideas.  In  this  sense,  a  litera- 
ture (though  the  term  itself  would  be  an  anomaly)  may  have  existed 
without  the  use  of  writing.  For  instance,  the  facts  of  history  may 
have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  and  taught  by  lectures.  Com- 
positions both  in  prose  and  verse  could  be  leamt  by  heart  and  recited 
without  ever  having  been  written  down  at  all.  The  art  of  speaking 
must  have  long  preceded  the  art  of  writing,  and  it  may  even  have 
flourished  the  more  from  the  absence  of  the  latter.  Thus  in  Homer 
we  find  Nestor  and  Ulysses  famed  for  their  eloquence,  though  no  hint 
of  writing  or  of  reading  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  high  development  of  oratory 
and  of  sculpture  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles  was  mainly  due  to 
the  want  of  a  current  or  circulated  literature,  which  deficiency  was 
supplied  by  a  corresponding  proficiency  in  the  sister  arts.     Human 
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intellect  is  sure  to  fiad  its  expreBsion  in  one  way  if  it  cannot  in 
another.  In  tbe  middle  ages,  Bible  Hietory  was  taught  by  atained 
glasa  windows  and  frescoed  walls,  just  because  there  were  no  printed 
Bibles  or  Prayerbooks.  AndDr.  Maitlandinhia  'Dark  Ages'  remarks 
on  the  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Scripture  which  gives  a  tone  and 
a  character  to  all  the  writings  and  records  of  a  period  when  some 
would  have  ub  believe  that  tbe  Bible  was  '  unknown.'  So  with  the 
early  Greeks, — where  men  couLd  not  write  or  read  in  private,  they 
talked  and  listened  in  public.  The  modes  of  instruction  differed 
from  our3,  but  the  instruction  was  there,  and  the  result  was  the  same, 
— making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  aggregate  of  human 
knowledge, — a  general  intelligence  and  a  power  and  habit  of  thought, 
with  a  feeling  for  the  harmonious  and  Uie  beautiful,  and  a  sound 
judgment  in  social  and  political  questions.  Our  ideas  of  tbe  most 
neces§ary  elements  of  education  are  combined  in  the  convenient 
monosyllables  r«a(2  and  viriiz ;  and  we  joke  about  '  the  three  B's ' 
when  we  add  a  small  modicum  of  knowledge  in  figures.  Without 
such  rudiments,  a  person  now  becomes  a  boor  and  a  churl.  But  it 
was  not  so  always.  Perhaps  indeed  this  thought  suggests  a  psycho- 
logical reason  why  the  general  decline  of  art  should  be  so  nearly 
coincident  throughout  Europe  with  tbe  general  use  of  printing,  or 
what  is  called  *  the  revival  of  letters.'  This  was  a  new  method  by 
which  genius  found  utterance,  and  it  drew  men's  Jittention  away  from 
other  and  older  methods.  There  would  not  have  been  a  Pheidias  if 
there  had  been  a  printing-press  in  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  There 
would  have  been  no  Greek  Plays  if  there  had  been  Daily  Newspapers 
to  discuss  the  current  topics  of  the  period.  From  this  habit  of 
realising  descriptions  not  from  written  accounts  but  from  painted  or 
scidptured  forms,  we  often  find  tbe  Greeks  comparing  living  objects  to 
statuary,  as  when  a  female  form  is  described  by  the  phrase  '  b^utiful 
as  a  statue,'  '  looking  as  though  in  a  picture,'  and  a  man's  character 
as  '  unskilfully  painted,'  for  '  unfavourably  presented  to  one's  notice.' 
So  also  those  versed  in  ancient  lore  are  spoken  of  as  '  possessing  tbe 
forms  painted  by  older  hands.' '  The  astonishing  number  of  still- 
extant  Greek  vases  going  back  many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  containing  a  whole  mythology  in  their  designs,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  tbe  proposition,  that  painting  rather  than  writing  was  the 
vehicle  of  ideas  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

There  are,  as  I  hope  to  show,  grounds  for  believing  that  although 
they  early  possessed  the  Semitic  alphabet,  they  made  no  great  use  of 
it  for  a  long  time  except  for  the  writing  or  inscribing  names,  laws, 
treaties,  decrees,  or  other  short  records  public  or  domestic.  All  these 
uses  are  widely  different  from  the  transcription  of  current  literature, 
and  great  confusion  has  been  made  in  this  respect  by  those  who  think 


Acscb.  Agam.  241,  774.     Kur.  Jin.  ^59.    Hippai.  451.    In  tbelatUr 
\t  is  somctiines,  bnt  very  erroneously,  interpreteii  '  writing!.' 
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the  antiquity  of  turiting  in  itself  proves  the  antiquity  of  copying 
books. 

I  call  attention  to  a  most  singular,  significant,  and  important  fact, 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been  noticed.  It  is  this  :  that 
the  Greek  language,  so  copious,  so  expressive,  not  only  has  no  proper 
verbs  equivalent  to  the  Roman  legere  and  acribere^^  but  it  has  no 
terms  at  all  for  any  one  of  the  implements  or  materials  so  familiar  to 
us  in  connection  with  writing  (pen,  ink,  paper,  book,  library,  copy, 
transcript,  &c.)  till  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  language.  The 
only  exception  is,  that  one  or  two  words  expressing  *  tablets,' — 
probably  of  wood  overlaid  with  wax, — are  found  in  the  earlier  writers 
of  the  Periclean  era.  But  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  use  of  letters 
for  literary  purposes  was  regarded  as  quite  subordinate,  and  solely  as 
an  'aid  to  memory,'  in  which  sense  it  is  often  spoken  of.  Thus, 
Prometheus  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  man  *  the  putting 
together  of  letters,  as  a  means  for  making  an  artificial  memory  the 
recorder  of  all  things ;'  and  there  is  a  well-known  myth  in  the 
*  Phaedrus  '  of  Plato,  in  which  the  Egyptian  god  Theuth  or  Thoth  is 
said  to  have  given  letters  *  to  assist  memory,'  to  which  it  is  objected 
by  the  then  King  of  Egypt,  that  this  new  art  will  make  men  forp^et 
rather  than  remember,  '  because,  fi-om  trusting  to  external  signs,  and 
from  the  non-practice  of  memory,  they  will  cease  to  recal  facts  from 
their  own  minds.' ^  .We  have  early  mention  also  of  inscriptions  on 
bronze  plates ;  *  but  the  word  for  '  book '  (which  is  our  word 
'  Bible ')  does  not  occur  at  all  till  near  the  time  of  Plato,  or  shortly 
before  b.c.  400.  The  first  mention  of  it,  I  think,  is  in  the  *  Birds '  of 
Aristophanes^  (b.c.  415),  and  here  it  only  means  a  collection  of 
written  oracles,  which,  perhaps,  were  among  the  first  records  that 
began  to  be  written  down.^  Speaking  generally,  it  is  quite  extra- 
ordinary how  very  scanty  are  the  notices  of  writing,  or  of  any  of  its 
kindred  operations  or  materials,  throughout  the  earlier  Greek  Litera- 
ture. Even  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  though  we  know  written  books 
were  then  fully  introduced,  there  is  a  total  silence  as  to  how  and  on 
what  they  were  written. 

But  here  comes  the  diflSculty,  from  which  we  must  try  to  find  an 
escape.     There  is  a  Greek  Literature,  and  a  very  copious  one.     We 


'  The  Greek  equivalent  to  legere  means  *  to  speak,'  and  that  to  scribere  means 
properly  *to  draw'  or  'paint,' — primarily,  as  in  Homer,  *to  scratch  or  mark  a 
surface.'  It  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  <  writing  '  because  it  was  at  first  (as  we 
see  in  the  earliest  vases)  an  adjunct  to  descriptive  painting.  The  Greeks  had  two 
verbs  which  indirectly  express  *  reading/ — but  they  are  clumsy  shifts,  unworthy  of 
so  complete  a  language,  the  one  meaning  recognosaerOy  the  other  siH  eoUigtre,  *  to 
have  something  put  bSore  one  in  a  collective  form.'  The  earliest  passage  in  which 
*  reading  a  written  name '  occurs,  is  Pindar,  01.  x.  1-3.  After  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 
verb  *  to  write '  was  used  commonly  enough  in  our  literary  sense. 

■  Aesch.  Prom.  460.    Plat.  Phaedr,  p.  274,  chap.  lix. 

*  Sophocles,  Track.  683. 

»  V.  974.  In  Herod,  i.  123  and  iii.  128,  fii$Kioy  means  *a  small  piece  of  byblus,' 
as  xpva'ov  means  <a  gold  coin,'  a  bit  of  xp^^f* 

•  See  Soph.  Ihich,  1167. 
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have  the  long  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thocydides,  to  sa;  nothing 
or  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  a  great  nnmbei  of  Crreek  Plajs.  It  is 
evident  that  these,  or  most  of  these  (allowing  that  epic  poems  nuiy 
have  been  orally  banded  down)  must  have  been  written.  Hov  can 
we  reconcile  this  fact,  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  with  the 
Gcanty  notices  of  writing  itself?  This  consideration  should  make  us 
somewhat  timid  in  pressing  *  negative  evidence '  too  for. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  and  difficult  inquiry.  To 
answer  it  fully  and  properly  would  require  a  long  investigation ;  bat 
the  results  may  be  stated  in  brief.  TA'e  have  no  proof  whatever  that 
the  papyrus,  though  so  early  known  and  used  as  a  writing-material 
by  the  Egyptians,  was  bo  employed  by  the  Greeks.  There  is  much 
more  reason  to  think  that  the  authors  of  works  laboriously  wrote  them 
on  strips  of  wood  (probably  on  a  surface  prepared  with  wax),  and 
kept  from  contact,  when  laid  upon  each  other,  by  raised  margins  like 
our  school- slates.  Tliese  would  be  very  durable,  though  not  perhaps 
very  portable ;  and  yet,  they  would  not  of  necessity  be  much  larger 
or  heavier  than  the  ponderous  folios  which  were  issued  by  printers 
only  two  centuries  ago. 

Such  books  were  not  meant  in  the  first  instance  for  transcription. 
It  may  be  greatly  doubted,  for  example,  if  it  would  have  been  ;poa«ib^ 
to  procure,  for  money,  a  copy  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  in  the  life- 
time of  the  authors.  The  autograph  copies  were  used  only  for 
'  readings ;'  and  when  we  are  told  that  Herodotus  read  his  History 
at  the  Olympian  Games,  and  that  Thucydides,  when  a  boy,  heard  it, 
and  burst  into  tears,'  there  is  nothing  in  the  anecdotes  beyond  what 
is  extremely  probable.  For  these  '  Displays,'  as  the  Greek  rhe- 
toricians called  them,  or  'Readings'  and  'Recitations'  (aa  ive  call 
them  after  the  Roman  custom),  were  the  only  way  by  which  the 
contents  of  such  works  could  become  known,  as  transcription  for 
general  circulation  was  evidently  impossible,  and  as  there  were  (so 
far  as  we  know)  no  '  Readers,'  as  a  class,  so  there  could  be  no 
'Writers'  or  transcribers  by  profession. 

I  must  guard  myself  iiere  by  stating  that  I  am  not  now  making 
a  rash  or  dogmatic  assertion.  I  am  only  expressing  the  view  which 
my  researches  into  this  question  have  led  me  to  accept  as  on  the 
whole  the  most  probable  view.  It  does  not  io  the  least  follow  that 
because  the  art  of  writing  was  known,  and  because  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  it  may  have  early  existed,  that  therefore  they  were  made 
available  for  the  copying  of  books.  What  we  should  call  'spouting,' 
or  the  sensational  oral  delivery  of  poetry  or  prose — more  often  from 
memory  than  from  written  copies — was  the  Greek  method  of  gaining 
attention  to  literary  compositions,  and  so  we  find  the  art  of  the  Rbap- 


'  Life  of  ThucfiliHcs  b/  Marccllinus.  This  ia  qnite  compatible  with  what 
Thucytjidcs  says  of  liin  own  hiitory  in  i.  33,  thftt  it  was  not  composod  to  vie  witli 
others  in  attracting  an  atidieneefor  the  timr,  or  merely  to  bo  'pleasing  to  hear'  (it 
infitaiy),  bnt  to  keep  and  lay  by  as  a  posfteasion  for  oil  time. 
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sodist  flourisbed  even  in  the  times  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristo- 
phanes. It  seems  to  be  commonly  assumed,  but  wholly  without  proofs 
that  tbe  earlier  Greeks  had  some  writing-material  equivalent  to  our 
paper  or  parchment.  It  is  no  use  to  indulge  in  mere  assertion,  and 
say  that '  Papyrus,  with  the  Egyptian  trade  open  now  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  mu8^  have  been  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Greece  and 
Sicily.'  *  Why,  then,  is  it  never  mentioned  as  a  writing-material  ? 
There  is  indeed  one  verse  in  Aeschylus  ®  in  which  he  speaks  of  certain 
commands  not  being  '  sealed  down  in  folds  of  byblus,'  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  official  missive,  but  delivered  viva  voce :  but  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  verse  cannot,  even  for  metrical  reasons,  be  trusted,  and 
the  context  tends  to  show  it  is  a  later  interpolation.  Anyhow,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  mention  of  sealing,  that  letter-writing,  and  not  the 
copying  of  literature,  must  be  alluded  to.  Still  the  line  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  determination  of  this  question;  for,  if 
papyrus  was  used  for  letter-writing,  it  could  also  have  been  used  for 
copying  books. 

Herodotus  does  indeed  tell  us  ^®  that  the  lonians  used  prepared 
skins  for  writing  on,  and  this  is  probably  the  origin  of  parchment.^^ 
Yet  no  notice  of  it  anywhere  occurs  beyond  the  brief  statement  he 
makes  to  this  effect.  There  is  nowhere  the  slightest  indication  that 
either  papyrus  or  parchment  was  ever  used  for  the  transcription  of 
literary  works. 

What,  then,  did  they  use  ?  For,  even  if  Homer  and  Hesiod  and 
the  rhapsodists  who  represented  them,  made  no  written  copies  (which, 
in  itself,  they  either  may  or  may  not  have  done),  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  were  written  down  from  the 
first ;  and  being  so  written,  they  must  have  been  preserved  (and  all 
the  more  carefully  because  they  were  unique  autograph  copies) 
either  in  temples,  or  treasuries,  or  among  the  State  archives,  till  the 
times  of  the  Alexandrine  school  of  learning,  when  for  the  first  tinie 
the  use  of  papyrus  and  the  practice  of  transcription  became  common ; 
and  from  them  have  come  down  to  us  the  copies  we  still  possess  in  a 
more  or  less  corrupt  state  of  the  texts.  *^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than  light  strips  or  tablets 
of  wood,  called  by  the  Greeks  SeXrot  and  wivaKS^.  Each  would 
represent  a  page ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  note-book,  or  of  trans- 
mission under  seal,  they  could  easily  have  been  used  like  the  [Roman 
jpugiliares.  That  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax 
is  probable  from  many  considerations.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a 
material  very  cheap,  very  plentiful,  very  easily  impressed  or  oblite- 


■  Dr.  Hayman  in  the  Journal  0/ Philology,  viii.  p.  138. 

•  Stippl.  947. 

»•  Book  V.  58. 

"  Corrupted  from  Pergamenat  from  its  manufacture  at  Pergamos  in  Asia  Minor. 

"  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that  Xenophon  stole  and  published  (as  he  also 
himself  continued)  the  History  of  Thucydides.  This  anecdote,  if  true,  shows  that 
the  book  had  not  been  published  or  circuUted  (Laert.  ii.  6,  §  13). 
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rated,"  and  very  durable.  We  have  a  vast  number  of  ancient  deeds, 
and  the  waxen  seals  still  appended  to  them  remain  in  good  preserva-- 
tion  after  the  lapae  of  eix  or  seven  centuries.  There  are  incidental 
notices  of  these  waxed  tablets  b^ing  used  in  the  Athenian  law-courts 
for  indictments  and  other  purposes.  So  in  the  *  Clouds '  there  is  a 
joke  about  melting  the  letters  of  a  writ  in  the  Bunshine,"  and  in  the 
'Wasps'  we  read  of  au  old  juryman  having  his  fiuger-nail  full  of 
wax  from  scratching  a  line  on  a  tablet.  It  is  therefore  highly  pro- 
bable that  a  stiff  and  not  a  flexible  material  was  at  first  used  for 
writing;  in  other  words,  the  school-slate  preceded  the  use  of  the 
copy-book ;  and  the  *  black  board '  of  the  lecturer  is  still  a  witness 
to  the  ancient  custom.  It  is  the  origin  too  of  the  diptychs  and 
triptychs  that  came  into  use  over  the  altars  of  churches,  not,  at  first, 
for  paintings,  but  for  lists  of  written  names. 

The  examples  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  not  to  mention  some  other 
countries,  aa  Lycia,  Phoenicia,  and  Etruria,  tend  to  show  that  the 
earliest  form  of  writing  was  scratching  stone  or  clay, — a  process  essen- 
tially different  from  the  use  of  the  pen.  The  form  of  the  arrow-headed 
character  is  thought  to  show  that  clay-cylinders,  impressed  by  an 
angular  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  were  used  before  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  in  stone,  which  must  have  been  very  early,  though  not  so 
early  as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  granite.  Assyrian  inscriptions 
on  slabs  considerably  exceed  i,ooo  years  B.C.  The  Greeks  too  made 
inscriptions  on  stone  pillars  (o-TijXat)  as  early  as  Solon  or  Pisiatratus, 
perhaps, — very  short  and  badly  executed,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge 
from  the  ungainly  shapes  of  the  letters  and  the  non-division  of 
words.  The  early  '  lettering '  of  the  Greek  vases,  of  about  the 
same  period,  belongs  to  the  department  of  painting  rather  than  of 
writing  proper ;  and  it  hardly  extended,  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
beyond  single  words.  As  a  nde,  ancient  sites,  e.g.  those  called 
'Cyclopian,' are  wholly  destitute  of  inscriptions;  we  might  as  well 
expect  to  find  letters  on  a  block  at  Stonebenge  as  on  a  polygonal  or 
squared  stone  at  JMycenae.  Even  the  scratches  on  the  clay  balls 
(whorls)  found  by  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik  have  no  claim  at  all  to  be 
considered  as  writing.  Kor  have  any  Hebrew  inscriptions  of  any  anti- 
quity (apart  from  the  Moabitic  stone,"  with  its  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
affinities  of  form  and  material)  ever  come  to  light  in  any  of  the 
explorations  at  Jerusalem  or  in  Palestine.  The  sole  exception  to 
the  absence  of  ancient  writing  other  than  that  on  stone,  seems  to  be 
certain  papyri  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  are  said  to  claim  a 
very  high  antiquity. 

"  The  word  used  by  Euripides  for  altering  words  in  a  tthrm  ic  rv)>%(ti',  Impljin^ 
mtlting  the  surface,  or  obliterating  words  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  ttilttt.  Iph. 
Aul.  37.  The  prepared  war  was  called  /loAffti  or  (mUSb  (Jnl.  Pollux,  Onon.  x.  58). 
See  Herod,  vii,  239. 

"  Aristoph.  A«6.  771,— a  passage  very  remarkable  for  the  early  mention  of  a 
glass  lens  and  its  use  for  drawing  the  sun  rays  into  a  focus. 

"  I  observe  that  the  supposed  date  of  this  stone,  B.C.  896,  is  now  seriously 
4)Destioncd,  and  the  date  placed  as  late  as  B.C.  260  {Atktnaur^  Dec  6,  1879^ 


h 
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But  because  the  Egyptians  had  the  papyrus  and  wrote  upon  it,  it 
must  not  be  assumed,  as  it  too  often  is,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  that 
the  early  Greeks  used  it  too,  and  wrote  copies  of  Homer  upon  it 
even  in  the  time  of  Solon.  A  stone-cutter  with  his  chisel  is  a  widely 
different  person  from  a  student  with  his  pen.  It  is  curious  to  find 
written  words  described  as  composed  of  *  shapes '  rather  than  of 
letters.  Thus,  in  the  'Theseus'  of  Euripides,^^  a  countryman 
(illiterate,  of  course)  describes  the  letters  composing  the  name  as  S50 
many  combinations  of  lines,  circles,  and  zig-zags,  just  as  if  the 
letter  A  were  described  to  us  by  a  country  bumpkin  as  '  two  sticks 
set  aslant  with  a  bar  across  them.'  *^  There  was  a  legend  that 
Palamedes  '  invented  writing '  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War ;  and 
in  allusion  to  this  we  have  a  droll  scene  in  Aristophanes,  where 
Mnesilochus,  a  relative  of  Euripides,  while  in  prison  cuts  a  rude 
inscription  on  pieces  of  wood,  and  throws  them  out  to  inform  his 
friends  of  his  trouble. 

The  custom  of  sending  written  messages  must  have  prevailed 
early ;  and  we  may  safely  place  letter-writing  before  book-writing. 
The  scytale  was  one  of  the  earliest  contrivances,  and  it  was  a  very 
ingenious  one.  Two  persons  privately  kept  staves  or  batons  of 
precisely  the  same  diameter,  so  that  a  strip  of  bark  or  skin  wrapped 
round,  and  written  on  lengthwise,  would  be  intelligible  only  by 
precisely  the  same  arrangement  of  the  lines,  since  the  order  of  the 
words  would  become  disjointed  on  a  stick  of  any  other  diameter. 

There  is  hardly  any  allusion  to  '  books '  earlier  than  the  writings 
of  Plato.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  a 
Thovelty  and  a  development  in  the  '  Frogs '  of  Aristophanes  (b.c.  404), 
where  it  is  said'®  'that  everyone  now  has  a  book  and  learns  wisdom 
out  of  it.' 

We  must  next  inquire  how  far  the  preceding  remarks  agree  with 
the  opinions  ordinarily  held  by  scholars.  And  this  inquiry  will 
show,  I  think,  how  erroneous,  or,  at  least,  how  baseless,  are  many  of 
the  current  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Grote'^  writes  as  follows  :  '  The  interval  between  Archilochus 
and^Jolon  (660-580  b.c.)  seems,  as  has  been  remarked  in  my  former 
vo||ttne,  to  be  the  period  in  which  writing  first  came  to  be  applied  to 
Greek  poems, — to  the  Homeric  poems  among  the  number;  and 
shorily  after  the  end  of  that  period,  commences  the  era  of  compo- 
sitions without  metre  or  prose.  The  philosopher  Pherecydes  of 
Syros,  about  550  B.C.,  is  called  by  some  the  earliest  prose-writer. 
But  no  prose-writer  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  acquired  any 
celebrity, — seemingly  none  earlier  than  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  about 
510-490  B.C. — prose  being  a  subordinate  and  ineffective  species  of 


'•  Frag.  385,  Bind. 

*'  Athenaeus,  who  quotes  this  in   Book  x,,  g^ves  other  examples  of  similar 
descriptive  accounts  given  by  those  who  could  not  read. 
»•  V.  1 113. 
"  UiH.  ef  OreeeCi  Part  IL  chap.  xxix.  (vol.  iv.  p.  24). 
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composition,  not  always  erea  perspicuous,  and  nqnirin^  so  small 
practice  before  the  power  was  acquired  of  rendering  it  interesting.* 
He  adds  (p.  25),'  The  acquisition  of  prose-writing,  conunenoing  as  it 
does  about  the  age  of  Peisistratus,  is  not  less  remarkable  aa  an 
evidence  of  past,  than  as  a  means  of  future,  progress.' 

In  accordance  with  the  view  of  an  early  written  literature  here 
laid  down  (as  if  it  were  a  plain  and  acknowledged  matter  of  fact)  we 
read,  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Biography,  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Charon 
of  Lampsacus,  Pherecydes,  Hecataeus,  AcusilauH,  Hellanicus,  all  of 
whom  are  stated  to  have  lived  earlier  than  B.c.  500.  When,  how- 
ever, we  look  into  the  authorities  for  these  alleged  composers  of 
written  prose  works,  we  find  only  Strabo,  Plutarch,  DiodoniB,  Pliny, 
and  othei-8  who  lived  six  centurUa  later,  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
assertion.  With  the  exception  of  Acusilaus  who  is  once  quoted  by 
Plato,  Hellanicus  once  by  Thucjdides,  and  Hecataeus,  three  or  four 
times  by  Herodotus,  we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  written 
works,  if  they  then  existed,  were  known  to  or  made  use  of  by  the 
historians  of  the  very  next  century.  Therefore,  if  their  works  really 
existed  in  M>^.,  they  were  either  unknown  or  inaccessible  to  the 
writers  who  next  Huccecded  them,  or  these  latter  were  (which  is  very 
improbable)  so  careless  that  they  did  not  consult  works  known  to 
have  been  written  on  the  veiy  subjects  they  undertook  to  record. 
\Vc  must  fall  back  on  the  supposition,  that  if  there  really  were 
written  copies,  eitlier  the  authors  of  them  had  scarcely  any  literary 
reputation,  or  they  reserved  their  own  properties  to  be  used  for 
'  Headings '  or  as  repertories  from  which  oral  instruction  might  be 
obtained,  but  not  either  for  lending  or  for  circulation.  And  such  a 
view  is,  without  doubt,  in  itself  neither  absurd  nor  impossible.  It 
will  make  the  limited  existence  of  written  literary  works  at  least 
conceivable  at  that  early  period. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  stop  here.  We  find  in  the  early  Greek 
writers,  e.g.  in  Herodotus,  mention  made  of  three  distinct  kinds  of 
literary  persons,  those  '  versed  in  history '  (called  Xoyioi),^"  '  com- 
posers of  stories,'  and  'writers  of  stories.'  The  last  term  is  the 
latest  of  the  three,  a  fact  significant  in  itself.  There  must  have  been 
separate  professions  corresponding  to  these  several  terms.  The  oldest 
are  the  \6yiot,  whom  we  find  mentioned  in  Pindar  along  with  the 
'  Bards  '  [doiBol),  and  several  times,  e.g.  in  the  operking  chapter,  by 
Herodotus.  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  a  class  of  men  who 
were  authorities  in  history,  such  as  'history'  then  was,  i.e.  in  the 
main  mere  mythology.  Oral  anecdotes  of  marvellous  exploits  or 
adventures,  elan-stories  of  prowess,  and  all  that  we  express  by  the 

■  In  ii.  77  he  cipressly  speaks  of  the  meater^  of  these  men, — a  fact  that  ntono 
[irovea  the  absence  of  teaching  from  boolut.  They  probably  consulted  inch  inscrip- 
tions as  existed,  and  made  themselves  acqnalnttd  with  oracles,  records  of  temples 
nni]  prytaoea  (towtk-halls),  and  they  may  have  made  written  notesof  them.  Oronting 
even  this  aa  posaibLe  or  jxubEible,  we  ore  still  far  from  the  era  of  a  Written  Litera- 
ture in  ciicalation. 
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terms  tal^  and  ane4id/>ie8^  were  called  Xo70£  by  the  early  Greeks. 
Such  stories  were  told  by  Patroclus  to  amuse  the  wounded  Eurypylus 
in  his  tent,  while  soothing  the  pain  of  his  wound.^^  And  we  know 
from  Aristophanes^^  that  droll  stories  of  Aesop's  were  orally  recited  at 
the  dinney-table-  Hence  he  is  called  by  Herodotus,  in  common 
with  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  Xo707roto^,  *  a  story-maker.'  Dr.  Hay- 
man  is  not  justified  in  saying**  that '7>7'08e-'M;W^er  is  undoubtedly 
the  sense  in  which  Herodotus  applies  \0707rowy  to  Hecataeus.'  We 
read  in  the  'Phaedrus'^  that  Lysias  was  taunted  with  being  a 
*  speech-writer,'  Xoyoypd^o^^  the  alleged  reason  being  that '  the  more 
influential  men  in  the  states  feel  scruple  at  writing  their  essays  or 
speeches,  and  so  leaving  records  of  themselves  in  writing,  lest  pos- 
terity should  stigmatise  them  as  Sophists.^  This  also  furnishes  us 
with  a  reason  for  a  repeated  boast  of  Socrates,  that  he  should  leave 
behind  him  no  offspring  of  his  mind,  viz.  no  books  or  written 
treatises.  He  appears  to  be  satirising  a  practice  which  was  beginning 
to  come  in  vogue. 

There  is  certainly  no  proof  at  all  that  Herodotus  refers  to 
Hecataeus  as  a  writer.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  and  on  the  whole 
highly  probable,  that  the  stories,  the  histories,  or  the  philosophic 
teachings  of  the  earlier  Greeks  were  a  purely  oral  literature.  They 
were  put  into  writing  eventually  from  the  dictation  of  their  pupils 
and  followers ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  after  times  the  writings 
of  Heraclitus,  Anaximander,  Thales,  and  the  early  philosophers  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  those  of  the  historians  preceding  Herodotus,  are 
referred  to.^'  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing,  while 
there  are  many  grounds  for  doubting,  that  there  was  any  v)ritten 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  till  the  age  of  'books,'  which  is  that  of  Plato. 
Hence,  to  suppose  that  such  long  poems  could  have  come  down 
to  us,  by  oral  recitation  alone,  from  a  period  five  or  six  centuries 
earlier  than  that,  and  unmixed  with  the  countless  verses  which  in  the 
times  of  the  Tragic  poets  composed  the*' Tale  of  Troy,'  is  nothing 
less  than  a  literary  delusion,  cherished  because  it  is  popular,  but 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  fair  logical  inference  from  facts. 

Books  were  no  sooner  introduced  than  they  became  both  popular 
and  cheap.  Treatises  on  eloquence,  as  those  by  Tisias  and  Corax 
mentioned  in  the  Phaedrus,**  the  stories  of  Aesop,  and  the  philosophical 
dogmas  of  Anaxagoras,^  could  be  bought  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Plato  for  a  very  small  sum.     But  Thucydides,  with  the  exception  of  a 


**  Iliad  xxi. 

*»  Vetp,  1258. 

*•  P.  138,  in  Journal  of  Philology  viii. 

«<  P.  257.     C. 

"  It  is  very  significant,  that  Parmenides  and  Kmpedocles  wrote  philosophy  m 
Terie,  which  was  so  mach  easier  to  remember  than  precepts  in  prose. 

*•  P.  273.  A.  A  phrase  was  soon  introduced,  *  You  are  not  up  in  your  Aesop,*  &c., 
expressed  by  the  word  oh  vcvdniicaf,  the  original  of  our  term  *  trite.' 

"  Plat.  ApoU  p.  26.  E ;  P/taedo,  p.  97.  C.  Eupolis  in  Meineke's  Pragm,  Com.  Or, 
vol.  ii.  p.  550. 
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single  reference  by  name  to  the  *  Attio  History '  of  HeUsoious,  and 
Herodotus,  who  quotes  only  the  Btatements  of  Hecataeua  in  three  or 
four  passages  (and  both  writers  in  evident  disparagement  of  their 
authorities),  are  unable  to  appeal  to  any  current  written  literature. 
Thucydides  is  evidently  glancing  at  Uellanicus  when  he  alludes 
(i.  2 1 )  to  *writerB  of  stories  who  compose  rather  to  please  the  ear  than 
with  a  view  to  truth/  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  Herodotus 
at  all;  his  appeal  is  only  to  hearsay  and  memory.  The  following 
passages  in  the  Introduction  to  his  History  are  well  deserving  of 
impartial  consideration.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  his  sketch  of 
the  early  history  of  Greece  from  the  time  (rf  the  Trojan  War,  he 
adduces  no  single  fact  on  the  authority  of  any  one  except '  Homer,*  and 
be  nowhere  shows  the  least  consciousness  that  the  Persian  wars  and 
passages  in  the  early  history  of  Sparta  had  been  written  by  Herodotus. 
Thus  he  says  (i.  i.  §  2),  'The  events  before  them  (viz.  before 
the  Feloponnesian  and  the  Persian  wars),  and  those  yet  earlier,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  clearly  through  the  length  of  time.'  Again 
(ch.  9.  §  2),  'Such,  according  to  my  research,  is  the  history  of  early 
Greece,  though  it  is  difficult  to  put  full  trust  in  it  by  all  the  chain 
of  evidence  I  could  collect,  because  men  receive  from  each  other  hear- 
say accouTda  of  the  past,  even  when  their  own  country  is  concerned, 
without  any  more  inquiry  than  if  it  were  not.' 

'  Alany  other  matters,  even  contemporary  events,  and  not  begin- 
ning to  be  forgotten  through  time,  the  other  Hellenic  peoples  have  a 
wrong  notion  about '  {ib.  5  4). 

'  Still,  from  the  evidences  I  have  mentioned,  one  would  not  be  far 
wrong  in  accepting  as  facts  what  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  if  he  does 
not  trust  the  exaggerations  of  poets  nor  the  attraetive  rather  than 
truthful  narratives  of  Btory-writers,"  which  have  become  little  better 
than  fables  through  time,  but  takes  my  statements  as  made  with 
sufficient  certainty  considering  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed.' 

Thus  we  see  this  great  writer,  impressed  with  the  deficiency  of  any 
authentic  history,  either  obliged  or  contented  to  &11  back  on  infer- 
ences, memory,  hearsay,^  If  he  had  known  of  the  large  amount  of 
Spartan  traditions  recorded  in  the  sixth  book  of  Herodotus,  he  could 
hardly  have  used  the  language  he  employs  in  1.  ch.  9,  'Now  those 
affirm,  who  have  received  the  clearest  accounts  about  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  memory  from  their  predecessors,'  &c. 

Herodotus  himself  commences  his  history  with  these  notable 
words.  '  This  is  the  setting  forth '  (literally, '  a  showing  to  the  eye ') 
'  of  the  history  (or  research]  of  Herodotus,  in  order  that  events  which 
have  taken  place  may  not  vanish  from  mankind  by  time,*"  and  that 


"  He  undoabtedty  aeanH  HcUunicoa  by  the  indefinite  }>rfoffi^t.  He  is  com- 
paring  his  own  narrative  of  faet;  ta  oarefnlly  obtervcd  aniJ  recotdcd  iff  himsclt 
with  the  only  existing  Altic  history  that  was  knomi,  by  redtations  from  it,  to  his 
countrymen. 

"  The  word  be  uaes  was  applied  to  the  fading  colour  of  dyes,  or  of  blood. 
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deeds  great  and  wprthy  of  admiration  may  not  come  to  be  without 
renown,'  i.e.  lose  their  credit,  as  they  would  in  the  course  of  ages  if 
they  were  narrated  only  to  present  hearers,  and  not  recorded  in 
writing.  These  are  precisely  the  words  of  an  author  who  is  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having  achieved  something  more  than  had  yet 
been  done  for  the  recording  of  history.  The  only  meaning  we  can 
fairly  attach  to  his  phrase,  '  become  evanescent  by  time,'  is  this, — 
that  he  can  fix  them  in  writing,  and  so  make  them  permanent.  But 
if  others  had  done  so,  and  if  Hecataeus  '  the  story-maker'  had  left  a 
written  work,  to  which  Herodotus  had  access,  how  very  much  out  of 
place  the  declaration  on  his  part  would  have  been.  Now,  though 
Hecataeus  is  referred  to  a  few  times,* ^  there  is  nowhere  the  slightest 
reference  to  any  written  book  of  his.  On  the  whole  then,  it  is 
probable,  or  not  improbable,  that  tales  told  orally  (after  a  fashion 
analogous  to  the  rhapsodists)  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus  and  Aesop 
and  other  composers  or  compilers,  were  the  only  prose  literature  current 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  And  thus  we  understand  why  Thucydides 
says  more  than  once  that  his  work  was  not  meant  to  '  tickle  the  ear.' 

There  is  a  passage  in  Pindar  (  Olymp.  vi.  90)  on  which,  as  bearing 
on  this  subject,  a  discussion  was  raised  by  me  some  years  ago.  A  mes- 
senger who  conveys  an  ode,  with  instructions  for  the  performance  of 
it,  is  compared  to  a  acytala,  or  written  scroll.  Now,  if  he  carried 
with  him  the  ode  in  vn^iting^  the  comparison  is  obviously  out  of 
place.  But,  if  he  learnt  the  ode  by  heart  (Pindar  retaining  the 
autograph  copy  written  on  wooden  tablets),  the  oral  message  is  very 
well  compared  to  a  written  missive. 

Another  passage,  about  which  I  had  some  controversy  in  one  of 
the  leading  Reviews,  is  that  in  v.  52  of  the  '  Frogs'  of  Aristophanes, 
Dionysus  is  there  made  to  say,  after  an  allusion  to  the  sea-fight  off 
Arginusae,  '  As  I  was  reading  to  myself  the  "  Andromeda "  on  the 
ship,  a  sudden  desire  caused  my  heart  to  beat.'  Does  this  mean,  '  as 
he  was  reading  the  play  of  Euripides  from  a  MS.  copy '  (as  one  might 
now  read  a  book  or  a  paper  on  board  a  steamer),  or  '  as  he  was  read- 
ing the  name  Andromeda 'painted  on  the  stern  or  prow  (Pollux,  i.  86) 
of  his  own  or  another  vessel  ? 

No  doubt,  this  is  rather  a  nice  point.  Conceding,  as  I  have 
done,  that  the  use  of '  Books '  is  mentioned  as  a  novelty^  in  this  very 
play,  my  argument  is  not  seriously  affected  whichever  interpretation 
we  adopt.  I  think,  however,  that  this  carrying  about  literary  MSS. 
for  casual  perusal  is  so  alien  to  everything  we  know  about  the  Greek 
habits  of  the  period,  that  the  other  explanation  must  be  the  true 
one.  The  Andromeda  was  a  ship  that  had  distinguished  itself  in 
the  sea-fight,  and  when  Dionysus  saw  the  name' upon  it,  it  reminded 
him  of  the  play  of  Euripides  of  the  same  name. 

I  think  I  have  shown  good  reasons  for  holding  Mr.  Grote's  state- 
ments to  be,  at  least,  unsupported  by  evidence,'[when  he  affirms  ^^  that 


**  See,  for  instance.  Book  ii.  143,  v.  36,  vi.  137. 
"  HUt.  of  Chreeeet  ii.  pp.  148-9, 
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'  tbere  ie  frroimd  for  assurance  tbat  Greek  poems  furst  began  to  be 
written  before  tbe  time  of  Solon '  (b.c.  600),  and  tbat  <  the  period 
whieh  may  witb  tbe  greatest  probability  be  fixed  upon  as  having  first 
witnessed  the  formation  even  of  the  narrowest  reading  clasB  in 
Greece  is  from  B.C.  660  to  b.c.  630.'  He  thencejumpsto  theconclu- 
Bion  (which  I  think  contrary  to  all  evidence)  that  *  manuscripts  of 
the  Homeric  poems  and  the  other  old  epics — the  Tbebais  and  the 
Cypria  as  well  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — began  to  be  compiled 
towards  tbe  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.g.,  and  the  opening 
of  Kgypt  to  Grecian  commerce,  which  took  place  about  the  same 
period,  would  furnish  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
papyrai  to  write  upon  '  (p.  150). 

Mr.  Grote  could  hardly  have  been  aware  of  the  very  significant 
fact  I  have  pointed  out,  viz.,  the  total  absence  from  the  Greek 
vocabulary  of  all  words  and  terms  connected  with  pen-and-ink 
-  writing,  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  If  he  had  been  aware 
of  it,  he  would  have  stated  with  less  confidence  that  the  'first 
positive  ground  which  authorises  us  to  presume  the  existence  of  a 
manuscript  of  Homer,  is  the  famous  ordinance  of  8olon  with  re- 
gard to  the  rhapsodes  at  the  Paoathenaea.'*'  Dr.  Hayman,  who 
iuiopts  Mr.  Grote's  conclusions,  founds  it  on  the  same  weak  argument, 
viz.  the  requirements  of  lyric  poetry,  which  (be  says)  could  not  have 
floated  over  the  precarious  stage  of  their  unwritten  existence  if  it  had 
lasted  more  than  one  or  two  generations.'  But  these  songs  were 
used  socially,  and  could  be  recited  or  sung  or  played  to  music  by 
memory  alone;  nor  is  there  tbe  least  necessity  for  inferring  that  'that 
first  (or  unwritten)  stage  was  a  very  short  one,'  or  that  'unless  fixed 
at  once  by  MS.  they  must  have  died  an  early  death.'" 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  many  learned  men  on  the  early  use 
of  writing  for  the  purposes  of  inscriptions  and  dedicatory  offerings, 
but  no  one  aa  yet  baa  sufficiently  discriminated  the  use  of  letters  for 
public  or  state  purposes,  and  the  use  of  them  for  book-writing.  No 
doubt,  there  are  notices  of  writing  in  several  passages  of  Herodotus ; 
but  they  are  all  notices  of  quite  a  ditferent  sort  from  that  of  copying 
volumes  of  prose  or  poetry.  There  are  many,  very  many,  specimens  of 
early  handwriting  on  extant  Greek  vases ;  but  they  are  confined  to 
single  names  in  explanation  of  the  Euhjects;  the  forms,  too,  of  the 
letters  are  quite  unsuited  to  their  use  for  book-writing,  and  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  writing-material  (_ except  tablets)  is  against 
Mr.  Grote's  theory"  of '  both  readers  and  manuscripts  having  attained 
a  certain  recognised  authority  before  the  time  of  Solon.' 

It  may  be  argued,  that  mere  negative  evidence  is  not  to  be  pushed 
too  far.     But  then  why,  if  there  was  a  written  literature  in  his  time, 


"  Jma-nal  ^  Pkihlogs,  viii.  p.  134. 
»  Vol.  ii.  p.  150.    It  ia  fait  to  add  tbat  F.  A.  Wolf  (Pnleff.  ai  Hem.  ch.  ] 
§  70)  aTOws  the  Bame  opinion. 
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does  Thucydides  appeal  to  memory  and  hearsay  ?  Why  is  there  no 
mention  of  '  books '  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  then  a  common 
mention  of  them  ?  I  have  looked  through  all  the  extant  Greek  plays, 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and  their  numerous  extant  fragments,  with  a 
special  view  to  this  question,  \vhich  I  have  had  before  me  for  years. 
It  is  not  till  nearly  B.C.  400, — that  is,  two  centuries  later  than  the 
date  assigned  by  Mr.  Gi"ote, — that  I  find  any  mention  of  books,  or 
writing-masters  (grammati8tae\  or  booksellers.^  And  as  Thucydides 
never  once  quotes  Herodotus,  or  Plato  Thucydides — though  he  does 
once  refer  (Sympos.  p.  178.  C.)  to  Acusilaus — the  paucity  of  written 
books  (if  they  existed  at  all  except  as  the  private  property  of  the 
authors)  must  be  inferred,  and  the  supposed  MSS.  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  before  the  age  of  Solon  must  be  relegated  to  the  category  of 
the  barest  possibilities. 

The  close  connection  of  the  word  fiipKlov  or  fiv^Tuov  with  the 
name  of  the  papyrus-plant,  byblus,  may  be  thought  to  prove  that  its 
use  as  a  writing-material  must  have  been  early  known  to  the  Greeks. 
'  Papyrus '  (says  Dr.  Hayman,  already  quoted)  '  must  have  been  cheap 
and  plentiful  in  Greece  and  Sicily.'  Pliny  however  says  that  papyrus 
was  not  used  (he  mustmean,by  the  Greeks)  for  paper  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  use  of  it  in  Egypt  for  hieratic  writing 
may  have  been  so  far  a  secret,  that  the  method  of  preparing  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  At  all  events,  we 
cannot  show  that  they  ever  employed  it  in  early  times  for  any  docu- 
mentary purposes.  It  may  have  been  too  brittle,  or  suited  only  to  a 
very  dry  climate ;  we  are  on  a  subject  on  which  we  have  no  evidence 
at  all,  and  therefore  conjectures  in  one  direction  are  as  permissible  as 
on  the  other.'^ 

One  point  in  this  controversy  is  undeniable;  that  the  Bs\to9 
(which  probably  consisted  of  two  or  three  thin  plates  of  wood)  was 
used  for  ordinary  written  messages  or  communications  long  before 
'books,'  properly  so  called,  came  into  use.  Euripides ^^  calls  a 
Si\T09  *  a  fir  tablet,'  ttsvktjj  and  it  probably  differed  only  from  the 
iriva^,  tabula^  in  being  smaller  and  more  suited  for  transmission 
when  tied  up  and  sealed.  There  is  notliing  however  in  the  use  of 
these  implements  to  suggest  to  our  minds  the  notion  of  a  reading 
or  literary  plass  who  had  libraries  or  collections  of  books  at  their 
command.  I  am  myself  of  opinion  that  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  a  library  was  known  to  the  Greeks  till  the  era  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  School  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  I  have  no  belief  in  an 
oft-told  story,  that  Peisistratus  collected  a  library  for  the  Athenians. 

F.  A.  Paley. 


'•  A  few  faint  indications  of  being  taught  to  read  occur  a  little  earlier,  as  when 
the  sausage-seller  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  (*  Cavaliers '  would  be  a  better 
rendering  of  the  title)  says  ho  knows  his  letters  very  little,  and  that  little  very 
badly. 

^  The  word  x^P"?J»  clmrta^  occurs  in  one  passage  of  Plato  Camictis,  circ  B.C.  425. 

«•  Iph.  Aul.  39. 
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Burton's  'Reign  op  Queen  Anne.' 

THEKE  ia  no  one  who  has  done  harder  or  hetter  work  ia  cod- 
temporary  literature  than  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton.  He  is  now 
a  veteran,  aud  bis  achieve ments  are  conspicuous  in  many  a  field.  He 
has  earned  distinction  as  a  writer  on  political  aud  social  economy, 
as  a  biographer,  and  an  essayist.  His  Life  of  David  Hume,  published 
in  1846,  is  the  only  complete  and  satisfectoiy  account  of  our  great 
philosopher.  Professor  Huxley  in  bis  recent  mouograph  is  content  to 
'  draw  freely '  from  it  the  materiab  of  his  own  bi(^raphical  sketch. 
It  might  have  been  more  condensed  and  picturesque  in  its  general 
outline,  but  few  books  serve  better  the  chief  object  of  all  biography, 
to  give  a  lifeUke  picture  of  the  man  and  his  time,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  growth  of  his  thought,  rather  than  any  analysis 
or  estimate  of  the  thought  itself,  which  is  the  business  of  philosophical 
criticism  rather  than  of  biography.  We  hardly  know  more  charming 
books  of  their  kind  than  Mr.  Burton's  '  Scot  Abroad '  and  '  The  Book 
Hunter,'  replete  with  interest  and  vitality  of  detail,  with  a  soJid  heart 
of  fact  and  meaning,  unlike  so  many  modem  essays,  whose  liveliness 
is  all  upon  the  sur&ce. 

But  it  is  in  the  higher  department  of  history  that  Dr.  Biuixin  has 
won  his  chief  laurels.  All  his  other  works  are  more  or  less  studies 
with  a  Wew  to  the  historical  labours  which  have  been  the  ripe  fruit 
of  his  earnest  and  bard-working  literary  career.  His  first  distinct 
historical  publication  was  a  '  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection  { 1 689- 1 748 ) ' — long 
a  comparatively  unknown  period  of  Scottish  history,  without  the  pic- 
turesque attractiveness  of  its  preceding  ages  of  military  and  religious 
conflict,  or  the  sober  brilliancy  of  its  later  age  of  industrial  develop- 
meDt  and  literary  glory ;  an  unheroic  time,  standing  between  the  wild 
turbulence  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  solid  progress  which 
marks  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  while  unheroic, 
it  was  highly  significant  in  the  establishment  of  those  principles 
of  government  both  in  Church  and  State,  the  final  settlement  of 
international  relations  with  England  and  the  equality  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  it,  out  of  which  the  social  life  and  prosperity 
of  modem  Scotland  has  grown.  The  careful  study  of  this  age  of 
transition  is  necessary,  both  to  the  understanding  of  the  preceding 
contests  which  divided  and  devastated  Scotland  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  new  developments  both  of  pohtical  and 
religious  excitement  which  have  since  characterised  ita  history.  And 
nowhere  will  the  student  find  a  safer  or  more  intelligent  guide  in  the 
study  of  the  time  than  in  Dr.  Burton's  volumes.  His  grasp  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  his  judicial  impartiality,  and  his  breadth  of  sympathy 

So.  603  (no.  CXXIIl.  M.S.)  7. 
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and  intelligence  all  find  a  special  field  for  their  exercise  in  this  task, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  his  historical  labours  which  we  are  inclined 
to  estimate  more  highly  than  the  two  volumes  which  preceded  the 
appearance  of  his  general  'History  of  Scotland  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Revolution  of  1868.' 

Of  this  general  history,  Dr.  Burton's  magnuTn  opus^  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  say  anything  here.     It  has  been  already  judged,  and 
placed  by  almost  universal  verdict  at  the  head  of  modern  histories  of 
Scotland.    Its  only  rival  in  completeness  and  extent  is  that  of  Tytler  ; 
and  while  the  latter  may  have  some  advantages  of  style,  and  a  lighter 
and  more  graceful  touch  here  and  there,  there  are  few  who  would 
hesitate  to  assign  the  palm  to  Burton's  volumes  in  all  the  deeper 
qualities  of  insight,  comprehension,  and  impartiality  of  handling. 
The  earlier  volumes  may  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  both  in 
thoroughness  of  research  and  picturesqueness  of  treatment.      The 
labours  of  McSkene  and  other  Celtic  scholars  have  brought  new  and 
more    discerning    contributions    to    the    study    of    early    Scottish 
nationality,  and  supplied  a  certain  lack  of  tenderness  and  reverence 
in  dealing  with  its  primeval  legends,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  which  some 
miss  in  tlie  rougher  and  more  sceptical  handling  of  Mr.  Burton  ;  but  no 
one  has  equalled  him  in  the  higher  qualities  of  political  knowledge  and 
penetration  into  the  real  character  of  the  forces  moving  Scottish  nation- 
ality from  first  to  last.      He  is  especially  enlightened,  candid,  and 
masterly  in  his  treatment  of  the  conflicts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  great  names  concerned  in  them,  around  which 
there  have  gathered  so  many  prejudices  and  mistaken  passions.    Free 
from  the  exaggeration  of  the  partisan  writers  who  on  one  side  and  the 
other  have  described  the  Scottish  Reformation  and  the  part  played  by 
the  two  picturesque  characters  arrayed  in  opposition — Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  John  Knox — he  has  rendered  justice  to  both,  and  to 
the  event  itself.     Nowhere  has  a  truer  picture  of  Queen  Mary,  her 
conduct  and  motives,  been  given  than  in  Mr.  Burton's  fourth  voliune. 
And  with  equal  fidelity  he  has  tried  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  in  the 
later  contests  of  the  seventeenth  century,  incarnated  in  such  partisans 
as  Argyle  and  Montrose.     Fairness  of  this  kind  is  unhappily  among 
the  rarest  merits  of  even  great  historians :    and  yet  without  it  what 
is  history,   even   in  the   cleverest   hands,   but   a  series   of  partisan 
pamphlets  teaching  neither  philosophy  nor  truth  of  any  kind  by  ex- 
ample ?     It  is  Dr.  Burton's  distinction  to  have  presented  a  picture 
of  Scottish  national  life,  from  its  beginning  to  1745 — when  this  life 
assumes  its  latest  modern  development,  still  awaiting  its  historian — 
which  for  fulness,  impartiality,  strong  intelligence,  and  graphic  yet 
sober  narrative  is  unequalled. 

In  the  volumes  now  before  us,  and  which  probably  will  close 
his  arduous  labours,  our  author  returns  so  far  to  his  original 
field  of  historical  study.  It  is  no  longer,  however,  the  history  of 
his  own  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  comparatively  broad  and  open  field  of  both  English  and  Scottish 
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history  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  which  he  had  here  written. 
Lord  Sttmhope's  volume,  published  ten  years  ago,  traversed  the  same 
field  ;  hat  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  succinct,  neat, 
and  lucid  story  of  his  lordship,  and  the  more  ample,  more  fully 
informed,  and,  so  to  speak,  more  philosophical,  if  less  clearly  con- 
nected and  less  happily  written,  narrative  of  Dr.  Burton.  The 
general  reader  will  he  apt  to  turn  by  preference  to  the  former ;  and 
the  careful  literary  student  is  still  forced  to  note  here  and  there,  as  in 
the  former  work,  a  roughness  and  confusion  of  style — an  annoying 
habit  of  suggesting  trains  of  thought  or  allusion  which  are  never 
qiute  finished,  but  lie  like  half-opened  quarries  across  his  pages. 
There  is  also  throughout  a  lack  of  unity,  of  vivid  and  coherent 
arrangement  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  reader  has  difBcidty,  even 
after  repeated  perusal,  in  gathering  the  whole  in  a  clearly  intelligible 
picture  before  his  mind.  But  there  is  everywhere  the  same  breadth 
of  manly  sense  and  insight  into  political  principles,  the  same  noble 
impartiality  and  discrimination,  the  same  penetration  into  the  real 
meaning  both  of  incident  and  character,  Uie  entanglements  of  the 
one  and  the  complications  of  the  other.  He  judges  keenly  yet 
fairly  competing  interests  and  parties,  statesmen,  soldiers,  courtiers, 
and  sects,  and  without  a  touch  of  fanaticism  himself,  political  or 
religious,  he  is  especially  able  to  paint  with  a  brusque  and  satiric 
impressiveness  the  fanaticisms  and  corruptions  which  still  lingered 
on  the  stage  of  English  history.  In  one  respect  alone  has  Dr. 
Burton  entirely  failed  in  giving  us  any  worthy  picture  of  the  time. 
His  concluding  chapter  on  'Intellectual  Progress'  is  both  inade- 
quately conceived  and  unhappily  executed.  No  one  could  gather 
from  it  what  a  terrible  force,  political  as  well  as  literary.  Swift  was  iu 
the  last  years  of  Anne ;  and  no  one  can  think  the  extracts  which  he 
has  unearthed  from  '  Tom  Brown '  and  '  Ned  Ward '  any  compensa- 
tion for  .1  sketeh  of  the  social  and  literary  life  of  what  has  been  called 
our  'Augustan  age.'  It  may  be  a  discourtesy  to  suppose  that  any 
reader  requires  to  be  informed  about  the  writings  of  Pope,  Addison, 
Arbuthnot  and  Steele,  although  we  fear  many  modern  readers  could 
hardly  repel  with  honesty  the  discourtesy ;  but  this  cannot  be  held 
as  an  excuse  for  not  sketching  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  reign  to  whose  illustration  his  volumes  are  devoted. 

In  his  two  opening  chapters  Dr.  Burton  groups  well  in  front  the 
chief  characters  and  parties  of  the  period,  from  the  Queen  herself  to 
the  Quakers  and  'Remnants'  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The 
portrait  of  the  Queen  is  but  vaguely  touched,  it  is  only  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative  that  it  comes  forth  in  detail ;  but  her  position,  the 
significance  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  after  the  brief  reign  of 
William  III.  by  himself,  her  half-imbeeile  husband,  and  her  mis- 
fortunes in  the  loss  of  her  numerous  children,  are  all  well  sketohed. 
Queen  Anne,  Uke  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  only  of  semi-royal  blood. 
Her  mother  was  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  one  who  was  no 
doubt  an  illustrious  statesman,  but  whose  birth  was  in  the  rank  of  the 
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middle  class.  Her  uncle,  the  son  of  the  great  Chancellor,  remained 
faithful  to  the  Stewart  family,  and  though  he  took  no  great  part  in 
politics,  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  niece.  The 
other  uncle,  Rochester,  adhered,  but  not  very  heartily,  to  the  Revolution 
settlement.  Nearly  twenty  years  before  her  accession  (1683)  Anne 
had  been  married  to  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  brother  of  King 
Christian  V.  His  utter  insignificance  amidst  all  the  temptations  to 
ambitious  aspiration  which  surrounded  him  seems  to  our  author  to  be 
only  explained  by  mental  incapacity  amounting  to  diseavse.  '  On  one 
occasion  only  was  he  known  to  have  taken  or  proposed  to  take  a 
step  in  active  life.'  He  thought  of  accompanying  King  William 
in  the  war  in  Ireland,  but  the  king  was  too  wary  to  allow  himself 
to  be  trammelled  by  such  a  companion,  and  his  momentary  ambition 
speedily  evaporated.  '  EaUil  possible  ? '  was  all  that  he  could  say  as 
his  father-in-law's  friends  and  supporters  deserted  him  one  after  another 
— ^in  the  crisis  of  1688 — 'a  monotonous  stupidity  I '  which  elicited  from 
King  James  '  the  solitary  jest  that  twinkles  through  his  gloomy  career 
and  character.'  When  he  heard  that  his  second  daughter  and  her 
husband  had  followed  the  crowd  of  deserters,  he  exclaimed,  '  What !  is 
Est-il  possible  gone  too  ? '  ',So  &r  as  he  could  be  anything  in  religion 
he  was  a  Protestant — ^a  member  of  the  house  that  had  sent  to 
Britain  a  Protestant  Queen,  wife  of  James  I.,  followed  by  three 
successive  Popish  Queens.'  He  enjoyed  after  his  wife  became  Queen 
the  somewhat  fantastic  title  of  '  Greneralissimo  of  all  her  Majesty's 
forces  by  land  and  sea ; '  but  the  title,  the  etymological  structure  of 
which  appears  questionable  to  Dr.  Burton,  had  no  practical  meaning, 
and  there  was  no  precedent  for  any  powers  or  duties  attaching  to  it. 

This  royal  couple  had  at  least  seventeen  children,  few  of  whom 
survived  birth  or  infancy,  and  only  one  of  whom  lived  so  long  as  to 
excite  any  hopes  either  in  the  parental  or  national  heart.  This  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester  grew  in  apparent  health  till  he  was  ten  years  old, 
dying  rapidly  a  few  days  after  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
on  the  29th  of  July  1700.*  It  was  a  great  catastrophe  such  as  only 
those  who  remember  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  can  in  some 
degree  realise.  Mary,  the  wife  of  King  William,  had  been  dead 
upwards  of  five  years.  Anne  was  not  likely  to  give  birth  to  another 
healthy  child.  The  national  hopes  had  been  fixed  on  this  boy,  of 
whose  precocious  capacities  and  dawning  love  for  all  that  was  good  and 
brave  there  had  been  happy  rumours.  He  was  likened  to  Prince  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  King  James  I. ;  and  when  he  died  people  recalled  all 


*  Within  two  pages  Dr.  Burton  speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death  in  1701, 
when  he  adds,  *  Queen  Mary  had  been  four  years  dead.'  Queen  Mary  died  in  December 
1694,  five  and  a  half  years,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death  at 
the  earlier  and  correct  date  of  July  1700.  These,  we  regret  to  say,  are  only  illustra- 
tions of  an  unhappy  carelea<^ness  as  to  dates  which  we  hope  to  sec  corrected  in  a 
new  edition.  Dr.  Burton  should  also  avail  him^lf  of  this  opportunity  to  place  the 
years  at  the  heads  of  his  pages.  This  want  is  often  extremely  annoying  to  the 
reader,  who  has  to  turn  back  page  after  page — in  which  successive  monthly  dates 
are  mentioned — before  he  can  find  the  year  to  which  they  belong. 
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the  disaster  that  sprang,  or  was  supposed  to  have  sprung,  from 
this  earlier  loss.  Bishop  Bumet  was  one  of  his  instructors,  and  gave 
such  a  picture  of  his  own  achievements  in  this  capacity  as  to  raise  the 
suspicion  that  the  clever  hut  feeble  prince  may  have  sunk  a  victim 
to  the  bulk  of  pedantic  learning  imposed  upon  his  tender  years.  '  I 
acquainted  him,'  says  the  vainglorious  and  garrulous  bishop, '  with  all 
tJie  great  revolutions  that  had  been  in  the  world.  The  last  thing  I 
explained  to  him  was  the  Gothic  constitution  and  the  beneficiary  and 
feudal  laws.  I  talked  of  these  things  at  diff^eat  times,  nearly  three 
hours  a  day  \ ' 

Dr.  Burton  is  learned  and  patriotic  in  explaining  how  this  failure 
of  the  direct  Stuart  dynasty  in  the  female  line — tbe  male  line  being 
Popish  and  ineligible  to  the  throne — opened  up  the  way  in  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  to  a  regal  line  which,  however  con- 
temptuously spoken  of  for  many  years  in  the  Jacobite  minstrelsy,  as 
in  the  cou[Jet— 

Whft  the  de'il  ha'e  we  got  for  a  king 
But  a  wee,  wee  German  lairdie. 

And  when  we  gaed  to  bring  him  hame 
He  was  delving  in  his  kuil-yairdie, — 

is  yet  really  more  ancient  and  noble  than  either  the  Stuart  or 
Plantagenet,  both  of  which  royal  lines  it  at  tbe  same  time  absorbed. 
The  lustre  of  tbe  Flantagenets  had  been  tamiehed  by  Elizabeth, 
whose  mother  was  a  commoner.  Queen  Anne  bad  brought  the  same 
blemish  to  tbe  Stuart  race.  In  the  descendants  of  the  Cruelph  the 
sovereign  qualification  was  restored  to  the  realm  as  its  highest  point, 
passing  upward  through  the  house  of  Este  even  to  tbe  Roman  gentea, 
'  It  was  natural  to  find  that  a  race  eariy  renowned  among  the  German 
potentates,  whom  the  aggraudisement  of  Charlemagne  incorporated 
with  the  old  Roman  Empire,  could  coimt  an  ancestry  of  credit  and 
renown  more  remote  than  the  races  of  the  North  Seas.' 

With  an  uninteresting  and  incapable  husband,  without  children 
or  sympathic  relations,  Queen  Anne  naturally  fell  into  the  hands,  we 
cannot  say  of  favourites,  but  of  friends — for  this  is  tbe  proper  title  to 
give  to  the  distinguished  group  which  surrounded  her  in  tbe  earlier 
years  of  her  reign.  Her  intimacy  with  tbe  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
began  in  her  girlhood.  They  had  been  playmates,  and  if  there  was 
any  weakness  in  the  relation  it  was  a  weakness  at  least  'grandly 
exercised.'  We  owe  to  it  all  the  chief  glory  of  her  reign,  and  their 
final  rupture  is  the  signal  of  that  disastrous  infiuence  which  passed  over 
its  later  years  and  bore  unhappy  fruits  in  more  than  one  direction. 
There  is  something  absurd  yet  touching  in  the  devices  by  which  they 
continued  to  maintain  the  cordiality  of  their  intercourse.  The  Queen 
was  to  her  triend  only  '  Mrs.  Morley,'  and  the  Duchess  in  her  turn 
*  Mrs.  Freeman.'  '  Unfortunate  Morley '  was  the  special  name  by 
which  she  chose  to  be  known  '  in  her  little  cabinet  of  intimates  ever 
after  the  death  of  her  son.'  Of  that  mighty  Duchess,  Sarah,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak.      Her  beauty,  her  temper,  her  imperious 
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sway,  alike  over  her  husband  and  the  Queen,  constitute  one  of  those 
chapters  of  romance  which  baffle  the  critical  historian.  Her  influence 
is  everywhere,  yet  he  hardly  knows  how  to  analyse  or  explain  it* 
Her  great  husband's  character  is  drawn  by  our  historian  with  a  steady 
pen,  with  discrimination,  and  yet  with  enthusiasm.  Unlike  Macaulay, 
he  does  justice  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  Marlborough,  while  not 
sparing  his  inconsistency  and  weaknesses.  Upon  the  whole,  he  leans 
to  the  higher  side,  and  paints  him  attractively  as  the  chief  hero  in 
the  great  drama  of  the  time. 

Marlborough  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  his  great 
military  career.     He  was  eminently  attractive  in  person,  manners, 
and  grace  of  conversation.     Chesterfield,  who  saw  '  nothing  shining 
in   his   genius,'  yet  admits  that  he   possessed  '  the  graces   in   the 
highest  degree.'     He  may  have  played  tricks  with  the  female  heart 
in  his  youth,   and  behaved  himself  no   better  than   other   courtly 
young  gentlemen  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;    but  there  are  few 
things  more  touching  in  history  than  his  devotion  to  his  imperious 
wife  at  the  time  when  he  appears   on   Dr.   Burton's   canvas.      At 
this  time   he   had  been  married  twenty-five   years,  and  one  of  his 
daughters  had  become  the  wife  of  the  only  son  of  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin,  whose  faithful  friendship  and  great  financial  genius  sus- 
tained him  through  all  the  exigencies  of  the  war.     Many  a  man  has 
carried  with  him  a  tender  and  bleeding  heart  as  he  thought  of  wife 
and  home  amid  the  perils  of  camp  or  the  deadly  strife  of  battle  ;  but 
hardly  anyone  with  a  courage  so  heroic,  amidst  warlike  exertions  so 
engrossing,  has  cherished  an  afifection  so  pitiful  and  yearning  as  the 
magnanimous  conqueror  of  Blenheim.     Even  at  this  period  of  his 
life  he  felt  at  once  awed  and  thrilled  before  his  wife's  passionate 
nature.     He  loved  her  beauty,  he  longed  after  her  sweetness,  while 
he  feared  her  temper.     On  the  eve  of  Blenheim  he  had  made  a  rapid 
journey  to  England  ;  she  had  sent  him  away  depressed  by  one  of  her 
outbursts  of  rage.     He  was  scarcely  gone  when  she  sent  after  him  '  a 
sweet  and  penitent  letter.'     He  wrote  in  reply :  *  It  is  so  very  kind 
that  I  would  in  return  lose  a  thousand  lives  if  I  had  them  to  make  you 
happy.  ...  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  read  this  dear  letter 
often,  and  that  it  may  be  found  in  my  strong-box  when  I  am  dead. 
I  do  this  minute  love  you  better  than  ever  I  did  before.  .  .  .  You 
have  by  this  letter  preserved  my  quiet,  and  I  believe  my  life ;  for 
till  I  had  this  letter  I  have  been  very  indiflferent  as  to  what  should 
become  of  myself.' 

Dr.  Burton  has  described  with  almost  unnecessary  minuteness 
the  various  sources  from  which  Marlborough's  army  was  drawn ;  he 
has  sketched  with  admirable  felicity  his  relations  to  the  Dutch 
Bepublic,  to  Prince  Eugene,  commanding  the  forces  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  whose  pretensions  to  lead  the  allied 
forces  was  a  source  of  constant  difficulty.  Marlborough's  genius 
shone  not  only  on  the  field,  but  in  the  council.  He  was  adroit  and 
calm  and  courteous  in  the  one,  as  he  was  decisive  and  overwhelming 
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in  the  other.  The  words  of  Addisoa  more  than  once  reappear  in  th& 
p^^  of  our  historian,  in  wbicli  the  great  soldier  is  compared  to  the 
angel  of  the  tompeet : — 

Calm  and  terene  be  drives  the  fdrions  blast, 
And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  order  to  perform, 
Bides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  stono. 

'  He  was  the  man  made  for  the  occasion.'  The  game  to  be  played 
was  the  greatest '  that  bad  been  plajed  in  Europe  since  the  dkjs 
of  Charlemagne,'  and  Marlborough  was  at  once  the  hero  and  diplo- 
matist of  the  crisis,  supreme  in  all  the  courteous  necessities  of  the 
one,  no  less  than  in  the  firmness,  rapidity,  and  self-reliance  of 
the  other.  '  His  patience  was  inexhaustible.  He  was  cautious,  but 
his  caution  had  its  corrective  in  an  unmatched  promptitude  of  vision. 
He  thus  never  committed  a  rash  act,  and  he  never  missed  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  for  striking  an  efTective  blow.  To  him,  if  one  way  was  closed, 
there  was  another  opening.  He  felt  secure  in  himself ;  be  the  con- 
ditions that  were  to  be  wrought  with  what  they  might,  he  could 
bring  out  of  them  results  which  no  other  man  could  efTect.' 

Dr.  Burton  has  not  only  bestowed  special  favour  upon  the  study  of 
Marlborough's  character,  but  he  has  described  with  fresh  and  careful 
detail  the  plans  of  his  campaign  on  the  Plain,  his  rapid  march  into 
Bavaria  and  across  the  watershed  of  Europe,  the  captiire  of  the 
Swellenberg  and  defeat  of  the  Bavarian  army,  the  peril  of  his 
isolation  when  he  first  descried  the  French  army  which  had  been 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  his  swift  conjunction  with  Prince  Eugene 
and  his  force,  the  disposition  of  the  armies  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
battle,  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  the  English 
soldiers,  '  a  vast  congregation,'  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
scene  as  the  morning  sunshine  fell  upon  it— and  then  the  deadly 
struggle,  crowned  by  a  general  charge  of  the  British  cavalry  which 
scattered  the  enemy  to  the  right  and  left — many  finding  no  refuge 
save  by  plimging  into  the  Danube,  where  multitudes  were  drowned. 
Without  professing  to  describe,  after  the  manner  of  some  historians, 
the  panorama  of  battle — descriptions  which  leave  the  general 
reader  no  wiser  in  military  tactics  than  when  he  began — our 
historian  has  given  a  vivid  and  intelligible  account  of  this  great  feat 
of  arms,  so  memorable  in  European  history,  and  brought  out  into 
fresh  light  both  its  signiftcance  and  the  significance  of  the  steps 
leading  to  it. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Marlborough  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
great  victories  at  Ramilies,  of  Oudenaxde,  and  his  final  victory  at 
Malplaquet,  are  all  described  with  vigour  and  effect.  Through  all 
Marlborough  remains  the  same  towering  figure,  fertile  in  resource, 
penetrating  and  decisive  in  insight,  overwhelming  in  action,  and 
through  all  the  same  touching  and  pitiful  strain  of  affectionate 
longing  towards  his  imperious  wife  breathes  in  his  letters.  On  the 
eve  of  his  final  battle  he  writes :  '  That  which  gives  the  greatest 
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prospect  for  the  happiness  of  being  back  to  you  is,  that  certainly 
the  misery  of  France  increases.  .  .  .  May  you  ever  be  happy,  and  I 
enjoy  some  fine  years  of  quiet  with  you,  is  what  I  daily  pray  for.' 
There  is  something  marvellously  touching  in  the  reticent  firmness  of 
the  man ;  his  quiet  and  ceaseless  determination,  with  so  much  ardent 
tenderness  within.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  became  the  hero  of 
the  hour  to  the  Dutchman  no  less  than  to  the  Englishman.  '  By 
the  Dutch  people  he  was  adored.  The  peasant  among  the  cattle  in 
his  rich  polders^  the  citizen  among  his  tulips  and  floating  mer- 
maids, remembered  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  all  his  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  surroundings  to  the  gallant  Englishman.'  He 
was  nominated  Viceroy,  or  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a 
salary  amounting  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  English  money.  His 
nomination,  indeed,  came  from  the  Emperor;  and  notwithstanding 
its  advantages,  he  saw  fit  to  excuse  himself  *  if  the  States  should  not 
make  it  their  request,'  which,  he  adds  in  writing  to  Grodolphin, 
'  they  are  very  far  from  doing.'  They  were  naturally  jealous  of  the 
project,  and  it  fell  through  with  his  own  consent.  But  Hhis  afiair,' 
adds  Burton,  '  is  surely  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  desire 
fairly  to  estimate  the  charges  of  selfish  greed  that  have  been  so 
plentifully  let  loose  on  Marlborough.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these  charges,  we  hear  nothing  of 
them  beyond  such  allusions  in  these  pages.  The  hero  of  Blenheim 
and  Eamilies  is  throughout  a  hero  with  Dr.  Burton ;  wise  no  less 
than  brave;  prudent  and  magnanimous  no  less  than  resolute  and 
irresistible.  His  pen  glows  always  as  it  touches  at  intervals  his 
great  character  and  career,  and  makes  an  impressive  contrast  to  the 
manner,  half  satirical,  half  complimentary,  in  which  he  sketches 
Peterborough,  '  colossal,  vigorous,  and  picturesque,'  with  a  dash 
running  into  rashness,  and  an  impulsiveness  verging  on  insanity. 

Marlborough  never  fought  unless  he  was  sure  of  a  victory  that  would 
make  a  crisis  in  the  contest  by  efiectively  breaking  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  skill  enabled  him  to  avoid  any  enemy  until  he  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  strike  his  blow.  He  was  not  naturally  combative,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  fight  unless  he  saw  great  political  results  cei-tain  to  arise 
out  of  a  victory  certain  to  lie  obtained.  Peterborough  was  of  a  fier}% 
I'estless,  combative  nature,  fond  of  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  Withal  he 
was  skilful  as  well  as  brave ;  and  though  he  did  not  make  victor}'  secure 
before  fighting,  as  the  gi-eater  general  did,  he  always  bectime  formidable  to 
the  enemy,  and  he  sometimes  made  the  danger  incurred  by  bis  rash 
audacity  contribute  to  a  success  from  the  uncertainties  and  perplexities 
scattered  among  his  enemies  by  their  inability,  through  any  rational 
calculations,  to  see  his  object,  or  to  estimate  his  reasons  for  attaining  it. 

The  war  of  the  SpanishSuccession,  which  broke  the  formidable  power 
of  France,  and  covered  with  such  glory  the  name  of  Marlborough,  is 
the  great  event  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  It  claimed  from  Dr.  Burton, 
therefore,  all  the  fresh  and  careful  minuteness  of  study  which  he  has 
bestowed  upon  it.     But  his  powers  as  an  historian  are  perhaps  better 
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sbown  in  bis  description  of  the  two  domeetic  events  wMcli  share  with 
the  war  the  chief  interest  of  the  time — the  legislative  union  with 
Scotland,  and  the  ezeitementa  attending  the  great  question  of  the 
Protestant  Succession.  He  has  traced  with  special  fulness  the  whole 
story  of  the  Union,  and  brought  into  clear  relief  its  causes,  its  diffi- 
culties, and  \h.e  characters  associated  with  it. 

The  relations  between  Scotland  and  England  after  the  Union  of 
the  Crowns  were  strained  in  the  highest  degree.  The  wicked  tyranny 
of  the  Restoration  Crovernment  had  bequeathed  many  miseries  and 
miGunderstandingB,  which  the  firm  sway  of  William  had  by  no  means 
removed.  William's  own  Government,  in  the  miserable  Glencoe 
business,  had  left  its  own  legacy  of  misfortune.  He  himself  saw 
clearly  that  there  was  no  hope  of  national  happinese  save  in  a  union 
of  the  kingdoms  as  well  as  the  crowns.  It  was  among  his  last 
thoughts.  Only  a  few  months  before  his  death  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  English  Commons  that  '  nothing  can  more  contribute  to  the 
present  and  future  security  and  happiness  of  England  and  Scotiaud 
than  a  firm  and  entire  union  between  them,'  and  that  he  'would 
esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  if,  during  bis  reign,  some  happy  ex- 
pedient for  making  both  kingdoms  one  might  take  place.'  But  he 
did  not  live  to  see  any  definite  beginning  of  the  auspicious  event. 
Hi.s  message  was  dated  the  23rd  of  February  1702,  and  for  four 
years  longer  national  jealousies  on  one  side  and  the  other  were 
destined  to  prevail.  In  the  end  it  is  remarkable  that  the  causes 
which  chiefly  influenced  the  event  had  comparatively  little  to  do  with 
the  old  rivalries  of  independence  which  had  fretted  and  disturbed 
the  smaller  comity.  These  were  not  buried,  indeed,  but  other 
and  more  material  considerations  had  come  to  the  front.  Commercial 
interests  became  the  dominating  impulses,  both  impelling  and  retard- 
ing the  movement,  and  finally  carrying  it,  after  various  oscillations, 
to  a  successful  termination. 

Along  with  the  many  other  miseries  which  the  Restoration 
Government  brought  to  Scotland,  it  brought  definite  commercial  dis- 
advantages. Admitted  under  the  Protectorate  to  an  equality  of  com- 
mercial privilege  by  the  Navigation  Acts  of  1651,  she  was  reduced  once 
more  by  the  statesmen  of  Charles  II.  to  the  position  of  a  foreign 
coimtry.  Her  vessels  were  debarred  from  trade  with  England,  and 
equal  freedom  of  trade  and  commerce  with  the  American  colonies 
or  plantations.  '  Whereas  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  Scotland  have 
enjoyed  a  free  trade  in  England,  and  in  all  the  dominions  and  plan- 
tations belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  more  than  fifty  and 
six  years,  without  any  considerable  obstruction  all  that  time,'  yet 
they  are  now  deprived  of  these  privileges  '  granted  to  Her  Majesty's 
other  subjects,'  is  the  tenor  of  a  remonstrance  made  on  the  part  of 
Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1668.  But  the  remonstrance 
was  without  any  effect,  and  the  exclusion  of  Scotland  from  the  com- 
mercial benefits  enjoyed  by  England  and  Ireland  continued  all  through 
the  reign  of  William  and  into  the  reign  of  Anne.     The  plea  of  the 
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exclusion  was  that  Scotland,  although  possessing  the  same  Sovereign 
as  England  and  Ireland,  was  really  an  independent  State,  with  its  own 
l^slature  and  laws,  whereas  Ireland  not  only  had  the  same  Sove- 
reign, but  *  belongs  to  and  is  an  appendix  of  the  Crown  of  England — 
and  laws  made  in  the  Parliament  of  England  do  bind  them,  and  na 
law  can  be  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  but  what  passeth 
the  Privy  Council  of  England.  All  which  is  quite  otherwise  in 
relation  to  Scotland.' 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  restriction  as  this  could  not 
endure  without  endangering  the  relations  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  unfortunate  Darien  colony, 
planted  from  Scotland  in  169S,  helped  still  further  to  embitter  the 
commercial  jealousies  prevailing  between  them.  Scotland  certainly 
seems  to  have  received  rather  hard  measure  at  this  time.  Deprived 
of  her  ancient  court,  with  a  greedy  and  quarrelsome  nobility,  who 
did  little  else  than  wrangle  at  the  meeting  of  the  Estates,  and 
who  never  failed  to  place  their  own  interest  above  the  interest 
of  the  country,  she  enjoyed  neither  the  dignity  of  independence 
nor  the  advantages  of  union  with  her  English  sister.  The  English 
market  was  not  even  open  to  her  speculations,  for  no  sooner  had 
many  Londoners  joined  the  project  of  the  Darien  Company,  and 
taken  shares  in  it,  than  the  capitalists  of  the  English  companies, 
whose  privileges  were  supposed  to  be  touched,  roused  a  storm  against 
them  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  those  who  had  subscribed 
for  stock  took  fright,  and  the  Scots  were  left  to  carry  out  the 
project  by  themselves  without  assistance,  and  then,  when  disaster 
came,  without  sympathy  or  even  charity.  The  colony  was  treated 
as  if  it  had  been  a  community  of  pirates.  Disowned  by  the  English 
Q-ovemment,  there  were  none  to  plead  for  them — neither  ambassadors 
nor  governors,  and  so  they  perished  miserably,  the  victims  of  disease 
and  starvation. 

The  fate  of  the  colony,  and  the  rude  unkindness  with  which  it  had 
been  treated  by  the  English  representative  abroad,  made  a  deep  and 
painful  impression  upon  Scotland.  And  so  high  did  indignation 
flame  on  the  one  side  and  sullen  indifference  prevail  on  the  other, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  countries  would  drift  into  war.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  King  William  saw  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  and  as 
with  his  last  voice  sent  his  message  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  union^ 
Commissioners  were  appointed  on  both  sides  to  treat  of  the  subject  in 
the  simimer  of  1702,  but  the  old  difficulties  reappeared  as  strongly  as 
ever.  The  Scots  insisted  on  such  a  union  as  would  entitle  the  sub- 
jects of  both  kingdoms  '  to  a  mutual  communication  of  trade,  privi- 
leges, and  advantages.'  The  English  Commissioners  met  the  demand 
with  reservations  which  practically  withheld  all  that  they  seemed 
to  concede.  They  declared  that  '  the  plantations  were  the  property 
of  Englishmen,'  and  that  with  the  exception  of  *  salt  fish '  no  goods 
can  be  carried  thither  which  have  not  been  first  landed  in  England. 
How,  then,  could  Scotland  share  in  such  a  traffic  ?  So  the  arguments 
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proceeded  in  the  begimung  of  the  negotiations,  yet  b;  the  end  of 
tiie  year  there  is  a  eaddea  rumour  of  an  agreement  having  been  reached 
as  to  all  the  Scottish  demands.  This,  bovever,  was  but  temporary. 
A  revulsion  speedily  ensued,  which,  as  Dr.  Burton  says,  must  bare  a 
secret  history, '  for  it  stands  like  the  proverbial  inconsistencies  in  human 
actions  that  precede  insanity  or  sudden  death.'  '  The  English  com- 
miseioners  dropped  away  from  the  meeting  for  bringing  the  affaiis  to 
a  conclusion ;  and  though  there  was  a  professed  attempt  to  remedy 
the  desertion,  nothing  came  of  the  attempt.' 

The  project  seemed  finally  at  an  end.  The  Scots  Parliament, 
with  natural  indignation,  declared  tbeir  ctHnmissioQ  for  dealing  with 
the  subject  *  terminate  and  extinct,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  new 
commission  for  treating  of  an  union  between  the  Kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land and  England  without  consent  of  Parliament.'  There  followed, 
in  1703,  a  stormy  session  of  the  Soots  Parliament.  The  air  was  full 
of  explosion,  and  '  the  fiery  Belhaven '  and  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie,  of 
Banff,  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  They  seem  to  have  come 
to  blows  at  the  door  of  the  assembly,  and  were  only  restored  to  their 
respective  places  in  Parliament  after  a  humble  acknowledgment  of 
their  offence,  and  a  promise  to  respect  the  dignity  of  Het  Majesty's 
Commissioner  and  the  Estates.  The  same  Parliament  retaliated  upon 
England  the  famous  '  Act  of  Security,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
separate  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  Crown  from  the  line  of 
succession  adopted  in  England.  The  very  mention  of  the  '  Princesa 
Sophia'  excited  a  fury  of  resentment  in  the  House,  and  it  was 
declared  that  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  a  successor  should  be  sought 
for  in  the  old  line  of  Scottish  sovereigns — it  being  especially  provided 
that  the  succession  to  the  English  Crown  should  be  excluded  from  the 
selection,  unless  on  condition  of  securing  'the  freedom,  frequency,  and 
power  of  Parliament,  the  religious  freedom  and  trade  of  the  nation 
from  English  or  any  foreign  influences.' 

This  was  a  virtual  declaration  of  hostility,  and  was  felt  to  be  so. 
There  was  alarm  in  the  breast  of  Godolphin  and  of  AtboU,  his  corre- 
spondent, and  real  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  herself.  She 
might  refuse  her  sanction  to  the  Act  of  Security,  but  in  this  case  no 
supply  would  be  forthcoming.  It  was  thought  better  to  temporise, 
in  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  misfortune  in  another  Parliament. 
When,  however,  the  Scots  Parliament  reassembled  in  the  following 
summer  ( 1704),  the  Act  of  Security  was  re-passed  as  a  matter  of  course> 
and  not  only  so  but  means  were  adopted  for  arming  the  country. 
England  responded  to  the  threat  by  making  warlike  preparations  00 
her  part,  and  further  by  enacting  that  natives  of  Scotland  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  hold  property  in  England,  but  be  henceforth  adjudged 
as  aliens  '  bom  out  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  England,  until  such 
time  as  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  be  settled  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  Scotland  in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  England  is  now  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  England.' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  English   statesmen  like  Godolphin 
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regretted  the  pitch  to  which  things  had  now  come  between  the 
two  countries.  He  saw  that  it  required  such  a  crisis  to  break 
down  the  monopolising  greed  of  the  great  English  trading  in- 
terests, and  to  convince  them  that  disadvantageous  to  them  as  the 
extension  of  their  privileges  to  Scottish  merchants  might  be  supposed 
to  be,  such  a  result  was  less  likely  to  injure  their  trade  than  war. 
Happily,  while  the  two  Parliaments  were  thus  indulging  in  threats 
toward  one  another,  they  left  a  loophole  of  escape  from  the 
extremities  into  which  they  seemed  to  be  plunging.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  statute,  and  before  its  hostile  and  penal 
clauses,  '  there  stood  a  plenary  authority  to  the  Queen  to  appoint 
anew  commissioners  to  treat  with  such  commissioners  as  might  be 
appointed  on  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to  meet 
them  for  the  adjustment  of  a  Treaty  of  Union  between  the  two 
kingdoms.'  The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  in  a  critical  humour, 
and  '  some  wild  things  were  said  by  Fletcher  and  others ;'  but  better 
■counsels  prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed  by  a  majority  of  forty  not  only 
that  commissioners  should  be  named  to  meet  with  those  on  the  part 
of  England,  but  that  the  nomination  of  them  should  be  left  to  the 
Queen.  The  one  point  reserved — as  indeed  in  the  English  statute 
there  was  a  similar  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England — 
was,  Hhat  the  Commissioners  shall  not  treat  of  or  concerning  any 
alteration  of  the  worship,  discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church  of 
the  Kingdom  (of  Scotland)  as  now  by  law  established.' 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made  for  final  negotiation 
between  the  two  countries,  the  necessity  for  union  became  more 
and  more  urgent.  A  vessel  belonging  to  the  Darien  Company  was 
seized  in  the  Thames,  and,  after  a  litigation,  condenmed  to  be 
forfeited.  This  was  at  once  a  national  insult  and  a  serious  pecuniary 
injury  to  the  shareholders  of  a  company  already  impoverished.  The 
Scots  Company  retaliated  by  seizing  a  vessel  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  it  had  been  driven  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  not  only  seizing  the  vessel,  but  condemning  and 
sentencing  to  death  the  captain  and  crew  on  the  plea  of  having 
plundered  on  the  high  seas  a  Scottish  ship  which  had  been  for  some 
time  missing.  There  was  no  satisfiaxjtory  evidence  of  the  special 
crime  imputed  to  them,  although  they  seem  to  have  acknowledged 
themselves  guilty  of  piracy.  But  the  national  vengeance  demanded 
victims,  and  the  captain  and  two  of  the  crew  were  hanged  on  the 
Sands  of  Leith,  *amid  the  sanguinary  rejoicings  of  the  mob.'  The 
English  authorities  were  helpless  in  the  crisis,  and  war  between  the 
two  countries  seemed  more  imminent  than  ever.  A  mysterious 
attempt  to  excite  the  Highland  clans  on  the  part  of  one  who  after- 
wards attained  notoriety  as  a  rebel,  Simon  Eraser  of  Lovat — little 
more  than  a  youth  at  this  time,  but  old  in  craft  and  villany — belongs 
to  the  same  period.  All  the  circumstances  had  become  urgent :  the 
Jacobites  were  waiting  their  turn ;  the  rising  trading  community  of 
Scotland  were  sore  with  the  sense  of  loss  and  insult ;  the  nobles  were 
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as  ever  jealously  greedy  of  tioy  actioD  that  might  bring  them  place 
or  power  or  money.  It  was  clear  that  the  two  countries  must 
eitber  fall  asunder  into  unhappy  hostility  or  be  brought  into  closer 
identity  and  union.  These  considerations  plainly  told  upon  England, 
and  the  unyielding  attitude  which  the  great  trading  interest  had  long 
maintained  began  to  give  way.  When  the  Comnoissioners  met — 
thirty-one  on  either  side — and  the  negotiations  reached  the  old  point 
of  '  free  trade  and  navigation  between  the  two  kingdoms  and  plan- 
tations thereunto  belonging,'  the  concession  was  at  length  made, 
frankly  on  the  part  of  Engluid,  and  &ithfully  carried  out  in  detail. 
'  It  was  felt,'  says  our  historian,  '  to  be  a  mighty  sacrifice,  made  to 
exorcise  indefinite  but  formidable  calamities  in  another  shape.' 

This  standing  grievance  once  settled,  all  chance  of  hostility 
between  the  two  countries  passed  away.  The  Jacobites  still  looked 
to  France  to  enable  them  to  rise  and  plant  again  the  old  standard  of 
Scottish  independence.  But  their  expectation  was  hopeless  so  long 
as  Marlborough  was  hovering  on  the  frontier  of  the  French  territory, 
and  taxing  all  the  military  power  of  Louis  and  his  commanders. 
England,  when  once  she  had  yielded  and  paid  the  heavy  stake  of  free 
commerce  which  she  had  so  long  refused,  took  little  further  interest  in 
the  matter.  The  interest  was  henceforth  concentrated  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  where  the  game  had  to  be  played  out.  The  only  remain- 
ing opposition  was  to  be  found  here,  and  a  few  remained  faithful  to 
the  last  in  their  proud  isolation.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the 
'fiery  Belhaven,'  whose  great  philippic  on  the  occasion  has  often 
been  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  pathetic  and  bitter  denunciation.  It  has 
much  of  that  rhetorical  and  classical  dignity  which  seems  to  have  cha- 
racterised such  orators  as  the  Scottish  Parliament  then  possessed — 
men  like  Fletcher  and  Belhaven — but  it  has  no  other  merit.  It 
neither  dealt  with  the  necessities  of  the  case  nor  the  danger  of  any 
alternative  conclusion.  The  following  brief  specimen  of  this  ancient 
Scottish  rhetoric,  given  by  Dr.  Burton,  will  satisfy  our  readers. 

I  think  I  see  the  present  peers  of  Scotland,  whose  noble  ancestors  con- 
quered provinces,  overran  countries,  reduced  and  subjected  towns,  and  forti- 
fied places,  exacted  tribute  through  Ae  greater  part  of  England,  now  walking 
in  the  Court  of  Requeets  like  so  many  English  attorneys,  laying  aside  their 
walking  swords  when  in  company  with  die  English  peers,  lest  their  self- 
defence  should  be  found  murder.  .  .  .1  thinklseetheEoyalStateofBurrows 
walking  their  desolate  streets,  hanging  down  their  heads  under  disappoint- 
ment, wormed  out  of  all  the  branches  of  their  old  trade,  uncertain  what 
hand  to  turn  to,  necessitate  to  become  'prentices  to  their  unkind  neighbours, 
and  yet  after  all  finding  their  trade  bo  fortified  by  companies  and  secured 
by  prescriptions  that  they  despair  of  any  success  therein.  .  .  .  But,  above 
aU,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  see  our  ancient  mother  Caledonia,  like  CKsar,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  our  Senate,  ruefully  looking  round  about  her,  covering  her- 
self with  her  royal  garment,  attending  the  fatal  blow,  and  breathing  out  her 
last  with  a  et  lu  quoqve,  mi  fili. 

There  were  those  among  Eelhaven's  peers  who  penetrated  the 
hollowness  of  this  sort  of  rhetoric,  which  was  designed  for  the  countrf 
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rather  than  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  estates.  Defoe,  who  seems 
to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  has  given  us  a  brief  picture  of 
what  followed  the  delivery  of  Belhaven's  oratory. 

The  Earl  of  Marchmont  standing  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor,the  latter  gave  place  to  him,  who,  indeed,  made  a  short  return  to 
80  long  a  speech,  and  which  answer  occasioned  some  laughter  in  the  House. 
The  Earl  of  Marchmont's  speech  was  to  this  purpose — viz.,  He  had  heard  a 
long  speech,  and  a  very  terrible  one,  but  ho  was  of  opinion  it  i^uired  a 
short  answer,  which  he  gave  in  these  terms,  *  Behold,  he  dreamed,  but  lo  I 
when  he  awoke  he  found  it  was  a  dream.'  This  answer,  some  said,  was  as 
satisfactory  to  the  members,  who  understood  the  design  of  that  speech  as  if 
it  had  been  answered  vision  by  vision. 

At  length  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  passed  article  by  article.  There 
were  movements  without  the  Parliament  as  within.  Jacobite  and 
Cameronian  were  alike  stirred  with  excitement.  The  Church  was  in 
anxiety.  But  the  affair  was  brought  to  a  peaceable  termination ; 
a  point  being  yielded  at  the  last  moment  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  separate  act  was  passed  before  the  Act  of  Union  providing 
for  the  preservation  of  the  discipline,  worship,  and  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  Establishment,  and  stipulating  that  this  prelimi- 
nary act  should  be  repeated  in  any  act  adopting  the  Treaty  of  Union. 
It  was  further  provided  that  every  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  accession  to  the  throne,  should  make  oath  in  terms  of  this  Act. 
Hence  it  happens  that  this  oath  is  taken  immediately  on  the  accession, 
the  other  oaths,  including  that  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  of 
England,  being  postponed  till  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation. 

The  Treaty  of  Union,  after  it  left  the  Scots  Parliament,  was 
passed  rapidly  through  the  English  House  of  Commons,  the  discussion 
of  its  several  articles  being  avoided  by  a  species  of  stratagem.  The 
House  of  Lords  managed  to  discuss  the  clauses  '  in  their  usual  manner 
of  dignified  repose ; '  '  but  no  accident  interrupted  its  prosperous 
course,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  1707  the  Queen  came  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  a  graceful  speech  gave  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Act. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  do  more  than  advert  to  the 
elaborate  manner  in  which  Dr.  Burton  has  drawn  the  picture  of  the 
Sacheverell  commotions,  and  all  the  changes  both  of  public  feeling 
and  Court  intrigue  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Godolphin  and  his  great 
Ministry  in  17 10.  The  history  of  this  crisis  and  the  discreditable 
part  played  in  it  by  Harley  and  St.  John  has  been  often  given.  That 
the  Sacheverell  trial  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Godolphin  *can 
hardly  be  doubted.  It  gave  prominence  to  a  worthless  agitator,  and  it 
served  to  evoke  both  the  bigotries  of  the  Church  and  the  passions  of 
the  mob.  There  never  was  probably  a  more  conspicuous  illustration 
of  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  may  kindle  and  of  the  folly  of 
stirring  by  opposition  the  beginnings  of  fanaticism.  What  is  specially 
remarkable  in  our  historian's  account  of  the  business  is  the  favour  with 
which  he  is  disposed  to  regard  Sacheverell  himself  while  touching 
with  brusque  scorn  many  of  the  details  of  his  agitation.     With  Lord 
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Mahon  the  preacher  of  Passive  Obedience  and  other  High  Church 
principles  is  little  else  than  a  rude  demagogue,  '  &r  more  distinguished 
hy  zeal  and  noise  than  by  either  ability  and  learning.'  With  Dr. 
Burton  he  is  'ao  eloquent  preacher,'  and  his  sermons  are  <  &r  above 
the  level  of  the  contemporary  literature  of  that  class,  both  in  tjieir 
good  English  composition  and  their  good  taste.'  Further  he  adds : 
*  W>  may  count  it  a  testimony  both  to  his  social  worth  and  his 
scholarly  attainments  that  in  1694  Addison  dedicated  to  him  as 
"  dearest  Henry"  the  poem  called  "  An  Account  of  the  greatest  English 
Poeta."'  HeadmitB,however,tIiathewasruined  by  bis  egregious  vanity, 
and  that  he  rapidly  developed,  under  the  applause  of  the  mob  and  the 
flatteries  of  <  orthodox  aldermen  and  high  sheriffs,  into  an  unscrupulous 
charlatan.'  *  Scholar  aud  gentleman  though  he  might  call  himself,' 
this  miserable  excitement  was  more  charming  to  him  than  '  divine 
philosophy.'  We  are  presented  with  not  a  few  quotations  from  the 
&mous  sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's  on  November  5,  1709,  and 
these  are  more  marked  by  vulgar  and  narrow  prejudice  than  by 
violent  denunciation.  Their  main  strain  is  the  time-honoured  one 
of  High  Church  bigotry  in  all  ages  ;  that  men  cannot  worship  accept- 
ably save  according  to  the  forms  which  they  ordinarily  profess. 
'  Occaaional  conformity '  was  a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude.  One  knows 
what  to  think  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  candour  lying  behind 
utterances  of  this  kind ;  and  in  Sacheverell's  case  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  they  came  from  one  who  had  been  bred  in  the  very  opposite 
principles.  His  father  was  a  Low  Church  clergyman,  and  his  grand- 
father a  Presbyterian  minister.  The  most  genuine  High  Church 
bigot  is  frequently  grown  among  the  pupils  of  Dissent.  The  bigotry 
of  one  extreme  rapidly  passes  into  the  bigotry  of  another.  We 
cannot,  however,  even  cursorily,  dwell  upon  the  two  chapters  which 
Dr.  Burton  devotes  to  the  great  trial  in  Weetminstet  Hall.  It  is  a 
melancholy  picture  of  political  infatuation  on  the  one  side  and  insane 
excitement  on  the  other. 

Srtcheverell,  wlio  lived  in  the  Temple,  passed  tlirougli  the  Strand  on  the 
(lays  when  he  had  t«  iittend  at  the  boj  in  9.  coach  in  whicli  he  wan  easily 
seen  through  lai^  glass  windows.  A  sort  of  bodyfjuard  of  friends  and 
well-wishers  attended  him,  and  this  body  was  genetally  swollen  by  contri- 
butions from  the  miscellaneous  public  of  London,  who  wore  curious  to 
behold  n.  man  who  was  making  for  himself  a  place  in  hL-^tory.  They  became 
nt  last  a  mob,  and  like  all  mobs  insolent,  domineenug,  anil  dangerous.  .  .  , 
'  What  shouts  and  huzzas,'  »iys  a  contemponiry  olmei-ver,  '  were  mode  all 
round  about  by  the  servants,  hirelings,  and  dependants  of  the  party ! 
What  indignation  and  affi-ont^  were  offered  to  men  of  the  first  quality,  to 
the  bishops,  to  the  munagem,  and  to  other  members  of  both  Housen ! 
"WHiat  execrations  were  utt«i-ed  against  all  that  would  not  declare  for 
"  The  High  Church  and  Sacheverell,"  and  what  blows  were  distributed 
among  such  stiff-necked  persons  as  refused  pulling  off  their  huts  to  this 
senseless  idol !' 

Dr.  Burton  has,  among  his  concluding  chapters,  an  interesting 
one  on  London,  in  which,  as  in  hie  concluding  chapter,  we  are  some- 
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times  reminded  of  the  *  Book  Himter '  mther  than  the  historian.  The 
contemporary  record  of  the  *  manners  of  the  age,'  under  the  title  of 
the  *  English Theophrastus '  by  Edward  Ward,  'commonly  called  Ned 
Ward,'  is  not  without  its  interest.  But  the  sketches  are  but  slight  and 
superficial  contributions  to  a  great  subject.  As  we  have  already  said,  we 
should  have  infinitely  preferred  a  large  picture  of  the  literary  and 
social  features  of  the  time,  after  the  manner  of  Lord  Stanhope's  con- 
cluding chapter,  but  with  more  breadth  of  insight  and  power  of  critical 
analysis.  If  Macaulay  had  lived,  we  should  have  had  such  a  sketch 
drawn  with  masterly  outline  from  his  hands,  and  we  must  still  hope 
that  it  may  come  from  some  new  and  vigorous  pen.  With  all  that 
has  recently  been  written  on  the  Eighteenth  Centiu-y,  such  a  work, 
connecting  its  literature  with  its  social  life,  and  its  thought  with  the 
general  moral  and  religious  conditions  which  it  has  been  so  much  the 
fashion  of  a  certain  school  in  our  time  to  decry — is  still  a  desideratum. 
There  would  not  only  be  much  to  interest  in  such  a  work,  but  a 
good  deal  to  redeem  the  Eighteenth  Century  from  the  ignorant 
reproach  with  which  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of;  and,  above  all,  to 
show  what  real  strength  underlay  that  moderation  of  speculative 
impulse,  robust  sense,  and  decorum  of  literary  form  and  colour  charac- 
teristic of  its  best  minds,  distasteful  as  they  have  become  to  a  later 
generation. 

J.  T. 
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'Russia  Before  and  Aftee  the  War.'^ 

I^HIS  is  a  curious  work,  published  under  false  pretences.  The 
English  translator  and  most  of  the  reviewers  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  importance  attaching  to  it,  because  '  the  author  of  this 
book  deals  with  the  subject  as  a  Russian,'  and  his  opinions  are  on 
that  account  gaid  to  have  '  a  representative  \-alue  of  their  own.'  Xow 
Dr.  JuliuB  Eckhardt,  the  author  of  the  work  in  question,  is  not  a 
KuBsian.  His  very  name  indicates  tiiat  bo  clearly  that  that  may 
perhaps  be  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  affixed  to  the  work. 

An  Irish  emigrant  (editing  an  untt-Engliah  newspaper)  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  would  have  as  much  right  to  call  himself  an 
Englishman  as  this  German  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  who  is  now  editing 
an  anti-Russian  paper  at  Berlin,  has  to  call  himself  a  Russian.  The 
views  of  such  an  Irishman  might  be  as  amusingand  witty  aa  those  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  charming  pages  of  Charles  Lever,  but  they 
could  hardly  be  accepted  by  foreigners  as  those  of  an  Englishman, 
possessing,  by  virtue  of  hia  English  nationality,  '  a  representative 
value  of  their  own.'  Dr.  Eckhardt's  views  are  not  Russian,  neither 
are  they  amusing  or  witty ;  his  jokes  remind  one  of  the  dance  of  an 
elephant,  they  are  far-fetched  and  heavy.  His  descriptions  are  often 
inaccurate  and  grossly  exaggerated,  in  bad  t-iate  and  bad  faith. 

In  one  sense,  the  sense  of  a  passport,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
Russian — he  is  one  of  the  many  trophies  of  our  conquests,  with 
which  we  could  well  afford  to  dispense.  He  owes  the  honour  of  being 
styled  a  Russian  subject  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  at  the  Peace  of 
Nyetadt  annexed  the  future  birth-place  of  tho  author  of  this  book  to 
the  Russian  Empire ;  but  although  he  is,  or  was,  a  Russian  subject,  he 
has  never  been  a  Ru!:sian.  He  belongs  to  Russia,  but  Russia  cer- 
tainly does  not  belong  to  him.  He  is  an  alien  in  race,  in  religion,  in 
sympathy,  and  if  it  is  difficult  for  foreigners  to  form  an  impartial 
estimate  of  other  countries,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  one  who, 
although  a  subject,  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  development  of  the 
nationality  which  gives  its  name  to  the  State. 

A  true  Russian  is  one  who  is  devoted  to  hia  country,  who  suffers 
keenly  at  the  thought  of  her  shortcomings,  and  who  joyfully  sacrifices 
himself  for  her  welfare;  who  appreciates  the  national  character  and 
sympathises  with  the  national  aspirations.  It  is  absurd  to  give  the 
name  of  Russian  to  a  man  merely  because  he  was  bom  within  the 
Russian  Empire,  knows  something  of  the  Russian  language,  and  had 
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written  down  the  back-stairs  gossip  of  the  capital  about  eminent  per 
sonages  in  the  State.     Such  a  man  is  the  author  of  *  Russia  Before  and 
After  the  War,'  and  whatever  may  be  the  charm  of  his  book  to  Busso- 
phobist  readers,  as  a  representation  of  Eussian  views  it  is  perfectly 
worthless. 

This  German  author  describes  us  from  the  outside,  not  from  within. 
He  lacks  that  sympathy  which  is  the  only  key  to  understanding,  and 
his  book  is  vitiated  throughout  by  his  utter  incapacity  to  understand 
Russian  character,  Russian  enthusiasm,  or  Russian  loyalty.  Like  a 
blind  man  painting,  he  produces  not  an  intelligible  picture,  but  a  con- 
fused and  confusing  mingling  of  colours,  as  hideous  as  unintelligible. 
Russians  may  be  excused  if  they  do  not  recognise  themselves  in  his 
pictmres ;  but  does  any  human  being  recognise  in  his  descriptions  of 
Russians  any  resemblance  to  rational  beings  ?  He  multiplies  details 
— only  partly  accurate — until  they  entirely  conceal  the  object  which 
they  ought  to  illustrate :  '  You  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees." 
Who,  for  instance,  could  gather  from  his  laborious  description  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Russian  military  administration,  and  the  mistakes 
of  our  civil  governors  of  Bulgaria,  the  central  fact  of  our  recent  action 
in  the  East — the  liberation  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  infliction  of  a  death-blow  upon  the 
power  of  Islam  ?  Who  could  imagine  from  his  narrative  of  the  dis- 
putes of  parties  before  the  war,  that  in  1876  and  1879  ^  great  wave  of 
enthusiasm  passed  over  our  nation,  and  that  Russia  had  experienced, 
as  Lowell  nobly  phrases  it — 

That  leap  of  heart,  whereby  a  people  rise 

Up  to  a  noble  anger's  height, 

And  flamed  on  by  the  Fates,  shrink  not,  but  grow  more  bright  ] 

It  is  so,  all  through.  Dr.  Eckhardt  has  no  sense  of  proportion, 
and  no  grasp  of  the  central  principle  required  to  reduce  Chaos  into 
Oosmos,  consequently  he  perplexes,  he  does  not  instruct ;  he  either 
ignores  altogether  the  key  of  the  position,  or  he  merely  mentions  it 
among  a  multitude  of  other  unimportant  incidental  matters.  If  he 
were  an  astronomer,  he  would  be  quite  capable  of  giving  all  manner 
of  details  about  the  planets,  and  of  forgetting  to  mention  the  existence 
of  the  sun.  A  heap  of  bricks  is  not  a  house,  nor  a  milliard  of  words 
a  poem ;  and  an  accumulation  of  details,  without  subordination  or 
arrangement,  constitutes  no  picture  of  Russia,  either  before  or  after 
the  war. 

He  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  painful  sense  of  bewilderment,  and  an 
imeasy  consciousness  that  poor  Russians  are  in  a  bad  way.  He  describes 
Russia's  development  without  the  genius  but  with  the  same  utter 
absence  of  sympathy  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle  described  the  triumph 
of  Liberal  legislation  during  the  last  tliirty  or  forty  years  in  England. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  *  Shooting  Niagara,'  summed  up  the  boasted  progress 
of  England  in  the  following  sarcastic  sentence,  which  conveys  to 
Russians  almost  as  good  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  English 
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legislation  daring  this'ccntury,  as  Dr.  Eckhardt'e  coafudng  account  of 
Russian  legislation  in  Poland  and  elsewhere. 

All  the  Millenniums  I  ever  heard  of,  heretofore,  were  to  be  preceded 
bji  a  '  chaining  of  the  devil  f<H'  a  thouAimd  yeais.'  Yon,  too,  have  been 
taking  proliminiuy  steps  with  more  and  more  ardour  for  thirty  years  back, 
but  they  seem  to  be  all  in  an  oppoHite  direction.  A  cutting  asunder  of 
istraps  and  ties,  with  loud  shouting  from  the  multitude,  as  strap  after  strap 
was  cut.  '  Ctlory,  glory,  another  strap  is  gone  I '  This,  I  think,  has  mainly 
been  the  sublime  l^jislative  industiy  of  Parliament  since  it  became  '  Reform 
Parliament,'  so  that  now  hardly  any  limb  of  the  deril  has  a  thrum  or  tatter 
of  rope  or  leather  left  upon  it. 

English  Liberals  disclaim  Mr.  Carlyle's  desoriptioQ,  but  not  more 
heartily  than  Russian  Xationalista  the  account  given  of  their  objects 
and  achievements  in  '  Russia  Before  and  After  the  War.' 

Sometimes  he  is  not  only  inaccurate,  but  also  inconsistent.  For 
instance,  he  admits,  quite  correctly  (p.  i2o),  that  the  fanatical  irro- 
ligion  of  Bakunin  '  broke  down  for  ever  all  hopes  of  an  alliance — and 
of  the  only  possible  alUaTwe — between  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
and  the  revolutionary  agitators  of  their  country.'  But  at  the  end  of 
his  book,  in  order  to  justify  his  alarming  predictions  of  approaching 
revolutions,  he  says — '  the  masses  pour  into  whatever  channel  is  pre- 
pared for  them  '  (p.  430).  Russian  peasants  are  not  quite  so  mobile 
as  he  would  make  out,  and  'fickleness  and  irresolution'  are  so  far  from 
being  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the  masses,  that  they  never 
wavered  in  their  devotion  to  the  great  cause  in  spite  of  all  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  war ;  and  the  patient  persistence  and  unwavering  tenacity 
of  purpose  of  the  common  Russian  have  become  proverbial.  As 
Daniel  Mauin  once  said, '  There  is  no  obstacle  too  great  for  Russian 
enterprise,  no  distance  too  remote  for  Russian  patience.'  As  for  bis 
assertion  that  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people  are  ready  for  a  revolu- 
tionary outburst,  1,  whose  views  are  at  least  those  of  a  genuine  Russian, 
believe  him  to  l)e  entirely  mistaken 

But  apart  from  these  questions  of  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency, 
the  book,  although  mischievously  misleadiug  and  bewildering,  dot's 
at  least  enable  the  attpntive  reader  to  ascertain  some  facts  which  arc 
too  often  forgotten  in  England. 

The  Russophobist  press  proclaims  it  to  be  *  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  ever  published.'  I  wisli  they  would  note  one  or  two  facta 
which  it  contains,  and  which  they  persistently  ignore.  The  evidence 
of  a  hostile  witness  is  valuable  indeed,  and  of  the  hostility  of  the 
author  of  '  Russia  Before  and  After  the  War,'  no  one  can  in  any  way 
doubt  who  has  read  the  book.  But  hostile  though  he  is,  his  testi- 
mony is  clear  and  conclusive  as  to  the  falsity  of  the  charge  persis- 
tently brought  against  the  Russian  Government  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  war.  It  is  accused  of  having  intrigued  to  bring  the  war  about,  to 
have  organised  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  order  '  to  create  a  pre- 
text,' a  la  I»rd  Salisbury,  for  invading  the  territory  of  its  unoffend- 
ing neighbour,  and  to  have  forced  on  the  war  for  purposes  of  pluodic'c- 
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ing.      These  assertions,  transparently  false  as  they  must  appear  to 
everyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  facts,  are  clearly  disproved  by  Dr. 
Eckhardt.      He  says  with  perfect  truth :  *  The   declaration   of  war 
against  Turkey  in  April  1877  was  the  act,  not  of  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  of  the  Russian  people  '  (p.  297).     Again  he  says  r 
*  The  war  was  the  work  of  the  national  party  and  the  Socialistic 
revolutionists.^     It  was  delayed  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  Government 
and  its  immediate  adherents.    The  Court  and  higher  bureaucracy  were 
against  the  war  from  the  beginning '  (p.  299).      Again :  '  Those  who 
were  behind  the  scenes  knew  well  enough  that  the  Emperor  himself 
had  not  wished  for  war.    His  most  experienced  advisers  had  shared  the 
Czar's  disinclination  to  embark  in  this  adventure.     As  to  the  motives 
with  which  the  national  party  made  the  war.  Dr.  Eckhardt  misrepre- 
sents the  facts ;  but  at  present  it  is  suflScient  to  point  out  that  he  bears 
out  to  the  full  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  so  persistently  denied 
by  the  Russophobists,  that  the  war  took  its   rise  in  a  spontaneous 
popular  movement,  and  that  it  was  forced  by  the  nation  upon  an 
unwilling  and  pacific  Government. 

The  second  point  which  the  author  makes  plain  is  the  absurdity 
of  those  wlio,  determined  to  discredit  Russia,  now  seek  to  minimise 
the  incalculable  benefits  conferred  upon  humanity  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  J.  Cowen '  declared  the 
advantages  of  emancipation  had  been  more  apparent  than  real,  because 
the  Russian  freemen  pay  heavier  taxes  than  did  Russian  serfs.  In 
order  to  discredit  Russians,  Dr.  Eckhardt  tells  the  story  of  the  oppres- 
sion practised  by  Major-General  Ismayloff,  the  Russian  I^gree  fifty 
years  ago.  The  state  of  things  which  prevailed  on  the  estate  of  that 
madman  was  exceptional  in  the  extreme ;  but  even  such  exceptions 
are  horrible  enough  to  make  the  Act  which  renders  their  repetition 
impossible  infinitely  more  important  than  a  mere  transfer  of  charges 
from  landlord  to  Government. 

A  third  point  which  may  be  easily  overlooked  is  conclusively  de- 
monstrated in  this  book,  although,  as  is  not  unusual  with  him,  the 
author  ignores  it  more  than  once ;  that  is,  that  the  Nihilists,  the 
assassinating  revolutionists  of  Russia,  whatever  may  be  their 
destructive  activity,  form  a  very  small  party,  utterly  opposed  to  the 
popular  convictions  on  almost  every  point,  and  therefore,  we  firmly 
believe,  in  spite  of  all,  doomed  to  political  impotence.  Even  as 
pourtrayed  by  Dr.  Eckhardt,  they  are  totally  lacking  in  the  moral 
and  mental  qualities  indispensable  to  those  who  would  achieve 
a  great  work  of  national  reform.  They  have  never  been  able  to  thrill 
the  national  heart  or  to  fire  the  popular  imagination ;  they  are  as 
much  out  of  sympathy  with  the  nation  as  with  the  Government. 
Even  A.  Herzen,  an  amiable  enthusiast  and  idealist,  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  Nihilists,  supported  the  unwarrantable  claim  of  the 

*  On  this  particular  point  Dr.  Eckhardt  is  quite  wrong  :  t'le  *  Socialistic  revolu- 
tionists '  are  too  small  a  bcdy  to  have  had  any  influence  over  our  national  policy. 
»  See  a  pamphlet  cntitkd  Mr,  Co/ren — Aj;ostle  or  Apostate,  published  by  C.  Infield. 
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Poles  to  our  Dorth-westem  proYinces.  Bakunin  urged  the  Western 
Powers  to  invade  his  own  country,  and  prepared  himself  to  take  part 
in  a  descent  upon  Russia.  Beside  Bakunin  Mazzini  was  a  Conserva- 
tive, and  Karl  Marx  an  upholder  of  law  and  social  order.  Between 
the  atheistic  anarchists  of  the  Nihilist  conspiracy  and  the  submissive 
and  religious  masses  of  the  people  yawns  a  great  gulf,  across  which 
lint  even  the  bridge  of  Al  Sirat  has  yet  been  thrown. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance,  which  even  Dr.  Eckhardt  can- 
not ignore,  may  be  learned  from  his  book  ;  that  is,  that  the  Russian 
nation  has  now  a  vigorous,  a  self-conscious  and  independent  existence. 
As  Dr.  Eckhardt  himself  says :  *  The  new-bom  energies  of  Russian  na- 
tionality have  been  roused  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom.'  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  speak  of  Russia  as  merely  a  'devouring  political  mechan- 
ism' without  betraying  the  grossest  ignorance.  Even  this  book  bears 
witness  to  the  working  of  a  steady  national  opinion  by  no  means 
always  in  agreement  with  the  bureaucrats  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
outburst  of  patriotic  indignation  at  the  insolent  demand  of  the  Poles 
for  the  surrender  of  Western  Russia  took  even  the  Government  by 
surprise.  The  national  feeling  was  also  strongly  manifested  in  the 
conflict  which  ended  in  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  more  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  their  settlement  as  owners  on  their  own  laud— a 
most  beneficent  measure,  solving  the  problem  of  the  proletariat  in  a 
\¥ay  which  may  some  day  be  a  factor  of  the  first  importance  in  con- 
tinental politics,  favour  justly  remarked  :  '  The  equal  rights  which 
every  Russian  peasant  has  in  the  soil  are  more  dangerous  to  us  Wes- 
terns than  all  her  armies.' 

The  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  recent 
war  was,  as  Dr.  Eckhardt  admits,  frowned  on  by  the  Government, but 
in  the  end  it  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  secured  the  liberation  of 
Bulgaria.  The  criticisms  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  administration, 
during  the  war,  have  been  so  outspoken,  and  sometimes  even  so  fierce, 
as  to  lead  the  author  lo  imagine,  quite  absurdly,  that  Russia  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  revolution.  Nations  do  not  make  revolutions  merely  to 
punish  army  contractors  or  blundering  officials. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  these  cases,  not  St.  Petersburg,  but 
Moscow,  led  the  public  opinion  of  Russia,  and  that  the  true  exponents 
of  the  national  convictions  have  been  iMr.  Katkoff  and  Air.  AksakofiT, 
and  not  the  Nihilists,  nor  even  the  G-ermans  of  the  Baltic  provinces. 
There  is  dissatisfaction  in  Russia  as  in  other  countries,  not  excep- 
ting England,  but  to  say  that  Russians  generally  approve,  even 
tacitly,  of  the  horrible  crimes  of  the  Nihilists,  is  perfectly  preposterous. 
Russian  good-nature  is  sometimes  carried  to  foolish  extremes,  and 
mistaken  mercy  occasionally  saves  oflFenders  whom  it  would  be  more 
just  to  punish.  But  in  these  manifestations  of  ouroational  soft-hearted- 
ness  there  is  no  complicity,  even  in  sentiment,  with  the  men  who  are 
making  war  upon  society  by  assassination  and  incendiarism. 

The  Russian  Goverament  is  denoimced  by  men  like  Dr.  Eckhardt, 
on  the  very  grounds  on  which  Russians  support  it.     Russia  is  demo- 
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cratic,  fraternal,  and  orthodox.  The  Government,  recognising  and 
acting  upon  these  principles,  benefits  the  million,  but  offends  the 
handful  of  aristocratic  feudalists,  who,  whether  Lutherans  or  Boman,  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  or  in  Poland,  regard  recent  Russian  legislation 
very  much  as  Orange  landlords  contemplate  the  agrarian  proposals  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  But  laws  which  benefit  the  immense  majority,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  loudly  vocal  few,  may  result  in  literary  clamour, 
but  not  in  revolutions. 

There  are  abuses  and  mistakes  in  our  administration — we  admit 
with  sorrow,  but  not  with  despair.  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  Dr. 
Eckhardt  paints  them,  and  there  are  many  redeeming  features, 
ignored  by  him,  which  encourage  us  to  labour  with  cheerful  confidence 
in  the  future.  The  good  sense  and  capacity  of  the  communal  organ- 
isations, that  germ  of  all  governments,  prove  that  Russia  is  not  devoid 
of  self-governing  capacity.  The  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  the  pati^it 
endurance  and  indomitable  valour  of  our  troops,  renew  our  faith  in 
the  destinies  of  our  country.  Education  is  making  progress,  and  it  is 
evident  that,  as  Mr.  Aksakoff  declared,  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and 
of  many  legal  class  distinctions,  have  caused  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  our  people  to  expand.  In  fact,  these  painful  revelations  of  our 
shortcomings  are  causes,  not  for  despair,  but  for  hope.  The  light  has 
been  turned  with  unflinching  hand  upon  the  darkest  places  of  our 
administrative  system,  and  the  light  which  reveals  the  evil  will  lead 
to  its  removal. 

The  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  abolition  of  the 
absurd  system  of  the  censure — which,  by  encouraging  literary  smug- 
gling, aggravates  the  mischief  it  was  established  to  prevent — is  one  of 
the  reforms  which  Russia  awaits  from  the  hands  of  her  Emperor.  As 
a  complement  to  that  reform,  the  restoration  of  the  Zemskie  Sobory 
(or  National  Assembly)  would  enable  the  Emperor  to  grapple  with 
many  abuses  which  now  baffle  his  utmost  efforts  to  remove.  In  one 
respect  Russia  has  an  advantage  over  some  of  her  continental  neigh- 
bours. The  central  power  is  strong  and  undisputed.  There  are  no 
rivals  to  our  Emperor.  From  Lapland  to  the  Amour  his  word  is 
recognised  as  supreme,  and  he  is  the  incarnation  of  tlie  principle  of 
authority.  Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  examination  of  all  the 
scandals  and  mistakes  of  this  misleading  volume.  If  a  sketch  of 
morals  and  manners  of  England  were  to  be  compiled  from  your 
Society  journals,  if  Protectionists  were  set  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  editor  of  the  '  Pall  ]\Iall  G-azette ' 
were  to  write  the  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  result  might  be 
amusing,  but  it  would  not  convey  to  the  inquiring  Russian  much 
more  accurate  views  of  England  and  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party 
than  are  provided  for  Englishmen  in  Dr.  Eckhardt's  sketches  of  Russia 
Before  and  After  the  War.' 

But  there  is  one  point  which  is  so  mischievous  and  so  false  that 
before  concluding  I  must  allude  to  it : — the  impression  is  left  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  that  the  national  party  desired  to  annex  the  Balkans 
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to  EuBsia.  But  as  Dr.  Eckhardt  con  produce  no  proof  of  this,  he  un- 
ceremouiouBly  coafines  himself  to  persistent  insinuations  The  object 
of  the  national  party  was  not  the  annexntion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
but  its  liberation.  They  objected  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
because  it  left  that  liberation  incom]>lete.  They  objected  still  more 
to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  because  that  incomplete  liberation  wns 
rendered  still  less  so.  It  was  not  because  it  did  not  make  anaexations 
— the  annexations  of  San  Stefano  were  almost  entirely  ratified  at 
Berlin.  It  was  the  best  instincts,  the  most  unselfish  aspirations  of 
the  Bussian  race  that  were  thwarted  at  the  Congress.  The  Treaty  (^ 
San  Stefano  was  considered  in  Bossia  'a  iiumble  half-measure^' 
because  it  left  so  many  Christians  still  subject  to  the  Turk. 

Mr.  Aksakoff,  who  is  recognised  as  the  best  authority  by  Dr. 
Eckhardt,  accurately  stated  the  views  of  Bussia  whenlte  wrote:  'The 
East  of  Europe  belongs  to  Oriental  Europeans,  the  Slav  countries 
belong  to  the  Slav?.  It  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  conquests  for 
Russia ;  it  is  a  question  of  calling  to  an  independent  existence  (political 
or  social)  all  these  different  Slav  groups  which  people  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.* 

It  is  absolutely  false  to  assert  of  the  national  party,  as  the  '  Pall 
JIall  Gazette '  did,  in  professing  to  gi%-e  an  acc»unt  of  the  contents 
of  tbiR  work,  that  *  their  sole  aim  was  to  annex  as  much  of  Turkey 
as  could  be  conquered,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  seizure  of  aU 
the  territories  of  the  Sultan.'  To  bear  false  witness  against  one's  neigh- 
bour is  a  sin  in  individuals,  but  it  seems  to  be  accounted  patriotism 
in  nations.  The  stories  which  Dr.  Eckhardt  tells  of  Prince  Tcher- 
kasky  in  Bulgaria  rest  upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Mr.  E. 
L'tine,  a  Jew,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Slavs.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Prince  Tcherkasky  could  ever  have  told  the  Bulgarians 
that '  Bulgaria  had  no  National  Assembly,  and  would  not  obtain  any.' 
Even  if  he  had  done  so,  he  did  not  express  the  views  of  Russia,  for 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  expressly  stipulates  for  the  independence 
of  Bulgaria,  and  the  summoning  of  the  National  Assembly.  As  for 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  Bulgarians  by  the  Russians,  Mr.  Utine's  evi- 
dence is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  who  said, 
*  In  the  dealings  of  the  Russians  with  the  Bulgarians,  he  had  re- 
marked at  all  times  the  greatest  gentleness  and  abstinence  from 
violence.  He  not  only  saw  them  in  large  masses,  but  in  distant 
villages,  at  the  roadside,  where  soldiers  were  under  no  control,  and 
tlie  presence  of  a  stranger  like  himself  would  have  no  effect  on  their 
action.  Their  conduct  was  the  most  admirable  he  had  ever  seen  in 
his  life.'  Sir  Henry  Havelock's  testimony  is  corroborated  by  that 
of  the  Bulgarians,  who  not  only  have  made  no  complaint,  but  have 
overwhelmed  ua  with  demonstrations  of  gratitude.  Bulgaria  is  free, 
thanks  to  Russia,  but  not  so  free  as  she  would  have  been  under  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefeno,  thanks  to  England ;  and  in  fece  of  that  great 
fact,  this  petty  carping  at  the  indiscretions  of  an  individual  is  un- 
worthy of  attention. 
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Dr.  Eckhardt  concludes  by  a  significant  hint  to  English  electors 
to  renew  Lord  Beaconsfield's  lease  of  power.  If  thei*e  is  to  be  war 
between  the  two  empires,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  avert  it,  I  am 
on  this  point  for  once,  almost  for  the  first  time,  in  cordial  agreement 
with  Dr.  Eckhardt.  If  we  were  to  fight,  we  can  wish  for  nothing 
better  for  Bussia  than  that  England's  destinies  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  statesman  who  has  been  styled  in  Russia  ^  the  avenging 
angel  of  the  Slavonic  world.'  If,  however,  the  English  people  de- 
sire to  revert  to  the  true  traditional  policy  of  their  country,  and 
enter  into  a  cordial  alliance  with  Bussia,  the  advice  of  Dr.  Eckhardt 
will  hardly  secure  Lord  Beaconsfield  a  majority  at  the  coming  election. 

O.K. 

Fthrwvry  1880. 
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Thomas  Henry  Bucki,e, 

THE  celebrity  of  the  autbor  of  the  '  Histoiy  of  Civilisation'  is  oue 
of  the  most  curious  things  in  contemporary  literature.  It  rests, 
no  doubt,  on  some  true  instincts  of  appreciation,  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  very  unintelligible.  He  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
memorable  man.  He  talked  brilliantly,  we  are  told.  He  wrote, 
after  much  study  and  pains,  clear,  irreproachable,  satisfactory 
English,  not  specially  picturesque  or  brilliant  so  thst  his  writings 
should  be  quoted  as  examples  of  litei-ary  eloquence,  but  yet  good, 
limpid,  and  clear.  He  loved  with  much  quiet  domestic  devotion 
one  woman,  bis  mother ;  be  was  fond  of  children ;  he  possessed  a 
library  of  22fiOO  books,  and  had  read  them  all.  The^e  were  his 
qualities ;  and  his  aibievements  in  this  world  were  comprised  in  one 
book,  the  '  History  of  Civilisation,'  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
immediate  attention,  and  has  survived  to  this  day,  and  gone  through 
six  or  seven  editions  in  England  besides  a  great  deal  of  translation 
and  republication  abroad.  All  this  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  hear 
of.  But  it  does  not  justify  the  innumerable  sketches  of  which  Mr. 
Buckle  has  been  the  hero.  However  ingenious  and  startling  his  theories 
and  generalisations,  and  however  clear  and  occasionally  eloquent  his 
style,  he  was  not  possessed  of  striking  genius,  nor  originality  of  any 
marked  kind.  Hi.s  mind  was  of  the  type  of  the  counting-house,  though 
it  happened  that  his  life  was  detached  from  that  natural  and  hereditary 
sphere,  and  diverted  into  another  channel ;  and  he  was  a  somewhat  nar- 
row and  prim  celibate,  bearing  the  evidences  of  that  dry  condition  in 
every  line  of  lines  as  distinctly  as  the  primmest  middle-aged  lady  over 
laughed  at  as  an  old  maid.  One  thing,  however,  told  powerfully  in  liis 
favoiir.  He  had  the  luck  to  be  appropriated  by  the  most  vigorous 
sect  of  the  present  day — that  eager  and  ardent  army  which  aims  at 
the  destruction  of  religious  faith,  and  has  in  the  meantime  secured 
possession  of  so  many  of  the  heights  of  society  from  whence  to  pour 
down,  not  only  legitimate  lead  in  the  shape  of  bullets,  but  buckets 
of  molten  metal,  hot  water,  and  such  like  less  dignified  means  of 
warfare  upon  us.  It  is  not  long  since  we  had  to  consider  the  loud 
and  somewhat  clamorous  claims  of  Professor  Clifford,  whose  sad 
but  not  unexampled  fate  in  dying  at  thirty,  and  dying  without 
any  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  has  been  curiously  enough  made 
the  grand  plea  in  his  case  for  honours  seldom  awarded  to  those 
whose  promise,  however  brilliant,  has  had  but  little  crown  of 
fulfilment.  Clifford  was  young,  and  he  was  unfortunate ;  he 
was  the   very  'Rupert  of   debate';    a  dashing  and  daring   young 
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soldier,  sticking  at  nothing,  and  with  all  the  certainty  of  youth 
in  his  conclusions,  philosophical  or  otherwise;  and  he  was  the 
pet  of  society,  furnishing  to  a  great  many  highly  refined  people  a 
spectacle  more  thrilling  than  any  that  is  now  put  upon  the 
stage.  But  the  apotheosis  of  Buckle  is  more  wonderful  still,  for  he 
had  none  of  these  attractions.  He  was  not  even  thorough  in  his 
unbelief,  but  clung  without  reason  to  an  emotional  faith,  the  im- 
mortal soul  and  another  life,  and  even  to  the  idea  of  a  God, 
omniscient  if  not  omnipotent.  But  whatever  the  reason  of  it 
may  be,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  this  new  attempt  to  raise  the 
neat  prim  mercantile  figure  of  the  Historian  of  Civilisation  to  the 
pedestal  of  a  hero  with  a  suspicion  which  we  are  half  afraid  to 
express.  Here  are,  we  humbly  imagine,  the  very  conditions  under 
which  the  philosopher  himself  would  have  seen  the  formation  of 
the  myth  and  legends  of  the  old  world.  To  our  own  vision  unassisted 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  matter-of-fact  outlines  of  Buckle 
against  an  ordinary  grey  English  sky,  but  so  much  has  been  said  of 
him,  and  the  air  is  full  of  so  many  confused  voices  attributing  to  him 
the  qualities  of  an  intellectual  demigod,  that,  being  a  modest  indi- 
vidual, we  begin  to  distrust  our  own  perceptions.  Probably  in  a 
few  years  more,  if  Mr.  Huth's  book  should  come  to  two  or  three 
editions,  and  be  supplemented  by  some  translation  and  much  review- 
ing, the  sober  figure  will  rise  to  a  visionary  assumption,  with  the 
bewildered  mind  able  to  stand  up  against  such  a  body  of  authority 
no  more. 

While,  however,  we  have  some  sort  of  hold  upon  fact  and  day- 
light, we  may  survey  the  actual  aspect  of  the  philosopher  before  we 
lose  the  use  of  our  faculties  in  the  contagion  of  a  growing  creed. 
Mr.  Huth  does  well  for  us,  but  badly  for  his  own  ecstatic  \dew,  in 
prefixing  to  his  volumes  the  two  engravings  which  represent  Buckle 
in  youth  and  maturity,  with  his  smug  bourgeois  countenance, 
which  is  more  like  the  shop  even  than  the  counting-house. 
Photography  is  a  very  unfevourable  medium,  and  handsome 
is  as  handsome  does  in  all  circumstances;  but  the  portrait 
is  curiously  unrefined  and  ignoble  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  of 
nature  in  that  way,  and  could  not  be  hung  in  any  shrine  without  a 
great  and  painful  sense  of  inappropriateness,  which  the  worshippers, 
we  feel  sure,  would  have  hard  ado  to  suppress.  And  the  man 
himself,  though  good  and  true,  was  not  much  more  heroic  than  his 
picture.  He  was  self-educated,  which  is  no  doubt  to  his  credit,  yet 
not  so  much  to  his  credit  as  if  he  had  been  a  poor  man,  and  there 
had  been  an  evident  necessity  for  it.  Throughout  his  life  he  never 
had  that  prick  of  necessity  which  sharpens  so  many  wits,  but  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  is  incompatible  with  real  research  and 
philosophical  production.  He  speaks  with  a  little  contempt  of  the 
writers  who  have  not  his  comfortable  competency  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  of  their  thriftless  habits  and  defective  economical  organisatiop,  in  a 
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iraj  which,  however  permissible  in  an  ordinary  lay  critic,  is  ungcneious 
and  almost  unpardonable  in  a  man  who  had  the  /m  Bacr€  and  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  to  keep  it  up  upon.  Even  with  that  income  he  had 
occasion  to  practise  the  greateat  economy,  his  biographer  assures  us, 
though  he  was  a  spare  celibate,  without  chick  or  child,  or — so  far  aa  ap- 
pears— even  the  eting  of  a  poor  relation  to  remind  faim  of  an  ordinary 
man's  liabilities.  What  then  should  we  do,  who  have  not  perhaps 
fifteen  hundred  pennies  to  procure  fuel  for  that  sacred  flame  ?  Ex- 
tinguish it,  probably  Mr.  Buckle  would  have  said,  instead  of  using  it 
to  keep  the  domestic  fire  alight  and  cook  our  humble  victuals.  But 
we  fear  that  the  world  would  suffer  a  good  deal  in  instruction,  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  amunement,  if  only  those  writers  exercised  their 
ffita  who  could  prove  them^lvcs  able  to  command  beforehand,  and 
keep  out  of  debt  upon,  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  His 
education  was  not  so  good  &»  bis  ciicumstances.  The  young 
philosopher  at  eigliteen  knew  nothing  but  those  '  three  S's '  which 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear  of  as  tlie  sum  of  rustic 
acquirement.     But  he  took  to  letters,  like  the  poor  Scotch  Bcbolac, 

vhen  liiH  ain  deevit  bode, 
And  wi'  learning  the  Inddie  had  miUKtly  gime  mad. 

How  it  was  that  tins  impulse  came  we  are  nowhere  iaformed. 
His  father  placed  him  at  seventeen  in  hia  own  ofBce,  but  his  death 
shortly  after  released  the  boy,  who  knew  no  language  but  his 
own,  and  as  Utile  literature,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  lad  of  his  years  to  know.  He  then  went  abroad  with 
bis  mother  and  sister,  learned  (apparently)  all  the  modern  lan- 
guages on  his  traveLi,  and,  rotuming,  leapt  at  once,  without  preface 
or  interval,  into  his  great  work.  '  I  am  determined,'  he  says, '  from 
this  day  to  devote  all  the  energies  I  may  have  solely  to  the  study  uf 
the  History  and  Literature  of  tiie  Middle  Ages ; '  au  idea  aflerwards 
modified  into  the  book  which  is  the  single  achievement  of  his  life. 
'I  am  led  to  adopt  this  course'  (he  explains,  <.i:tat.  2i)  'not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  subject —though  that  is 
a  great  iuducement— but  because  there  has  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  little  known  and  published  upon  it.  And  ambi- 
tion whispers  to  me  the  flattering  hope  that  a  prolonged  series 
of  industrious  efforts,  aided  by  talents  certainly  above  medi- 
ocrity, may  at  last  meet  with  success.'  Thus  the  young  economist 
made  his  calculation  with  admirable  seriousness  and  steadiness.  He 
did  not  tike  the  office  when  he  was  there,  having  liecn  all  his  life  a 
spoiled  child,  trained  to  do  what  he  liked,  but  tlie  atmosphere  of  the 
office  was  in  liis  very  soul.  A  more  distinct  commei'cial  programme 
was  never  drawn  out.  With  a  little  change  it  would  do  for  one  of 
the  circular  compositions  with  which  we  arc  alt  familiar.  There  is 
an  evident  public  want   which,  by  industrious  .effort  and  talents 
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certainly  above  mediocrity,  the  newly  established  merchant  in  litera- 
ture hopes  to  make  a  successful  speculation  in,  '  by  strict  attention 
to  business,  and  punctuality  in  executing  commissions.'  If  our 
linendraper  does  not  say  that  '  Ambition  whispers '  any  '  flattering 
hope,'  he  at  least  flatters  himself  that  his  business  qualities  and 
excellent  goods  will  gain  our  support,  and  enable  him  to  '  meet  with 
success.'    The  coincidence  is  amusing  at  least. 

The  spirit  and  strength  of  the  *  industrious  efibrts,'  upon  the 
success  of  which  he  thus  calculated,  may  be  estimated  by  an  entry  in 
his  diary  ten  days  later,  in  which  he  announces  that  * "  The  sketch  of 
the  History  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages  "  has  occupied  me  just 
ten  days,  so  that  I  think  on  an  average  I  may  say  eight  days  will 
suffice  in  future  for  each  history.'  It  is  true  that  he  describes  this  as 
*  a  hasty  and  superficial '  survey,  to  be  followed  afterwards  by  more 
elaborate  reading,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  this  first 
rapid  view  did  not  more  or  less  determine  the  opinions  of  a  mind 
entirely  fresh  and  new  to  study,  and  possessing  that  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  itself  which  belonged  to  him  by  nature,  and  which  had 
been  promoted  by  the  whole  scope  of  his  training,  or  rather  of 
his  non-training.  There  are  some  kinds  of  high  intelligence  to 
which  education  is,  we  venture  to  say,  of  but  little  importance 
comparatively.  Genius  of  the  poetical  and  imaginative  kind — do  we 
dare  to  add  ? — may  be  occasionally  better  without  it.  Had  Shake- 
speare been  a  great  scholar,  we  should  probably,  instead  of '  Hamlet ' 
and  *  Lear,'  have  been  forced  back  upon  '  CEdipus '  and  '  Orestes,'  and 
bound  to  one  little  round  of  highly  illuminated  yet  extinct  exist- 
ence as  the  only  sphere  of  poetry,  which,  indeed,  is  a  condition 
to  which  some  highly  cultured  poets  of  the  present  race  would  reduce 
us  if  they  could.  But  in  the  treatment  of  historical  and  philo- 
sophical subjects,  and  in  the  long  argument  upon  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  or — as  it  changes  in  form  with  the  progression  of  the  ages — 
of  man  to  nature,  and  the  intellectual  forces  and  all  the  problems 
of  life,  education  becomes  of  the  first  importance.  These  are  subjects 
which  demand  something  more  than  mere  knowledge  and  'talents 
certainly  above  mediocrity.'  That  important  part  of  education 
which  is  not  learning,  which  gives  tolerance  not  in  theory  but  in 
feeling,  and  modifies  the  certainties  of  the  understanding  by  the 
doubts  of  experience,  can  scarcely  be  got  in  the  closet  of  the 
book-worm  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  And  Buckle's 
circumstances  were  not  favourable.  He  must  have  been  more  or 
less  trained  to  consider  himself  from  his  childhood  a  being  above 
ordinary  laws.  Other  boys  are  compelled  to  study,  but  with  him 
there  was  no  such  necessity ;  yet  his  mother,  who  was  his  highest 
authority,  expected  him  to  be  able  with  his  unassisted  and  undis- 
ciplined faculties  to  do  something  great,  and  no  doubt  he  was  thus 
educated  into  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  as  others  were,  and 
encouraged  to  feel  a  certain  impatience  and  contempt  for  them  and 
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their  cotnmoD  modes  of  instructioo.  The  Universitiee,  of  which 
necessarily  he  knew  DothiDg,  he  treated  with  a  lofty  disdain ;  *  places 
where  ionumerable  things  are  stiil  taught  which  no  one  ia  concerned 
to  understand,  and  which  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember,'  he 
says,  as  if  these  venerable  institutiona  were  scarcely  worth  even  the 
compliment  of  an  epigram — in  the  very  same  strain  of  untrained  and 
unsympathetic  individualism  which  inspires  his  contempt  as  a  well- 
to-do  and  comfortable  citizen,  with  no  debts  and  a  good  balance  at 
his  banker's,  for  the  hasty  labours  and  frequent  impecuniosity  of  the 
literary  class.  '  See  me,  how  csl[n  I  am  I '  says  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
when  her  niece's  jewels  are  lost.  '  See  me,  how  well  off  I  am ;  how 
well-informed ;  how  learned !  without  going  to  the  university,  or 
writing  books  in  a  hurry  to  pay  ray  way,'  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
philosopher. 

Privately,  we  are  told,  he  was  by  no  means  without  the  genial 
gift  of  sympathy,  but  was  kind  and  patient,  and  loved  his  neighbours 
as  well  if  not  better  than  the  ordinary  man.  But  with  the  general  mass 
of  men  he  had  no  synipathy,nDr  any  patience  for  habits  and  methods  un- 
known to  him.  Buckle  had  a  great  respect  for  the  doubts  of  the  mind 
and  its  scepticism  and  questionings,  but  he  had  no  understanding  of  that 
scepticism  of  experience  which  springs  from  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
their  ways,  and  which  makes  it  as  difficidt  for  some  to  accept  a 
statistical  record  as  infallible,  .is  it  is  for  others  to  believe  in 
the  Pope,  or  as  it  was  for  himself  to  give  any  faitli  to  a  religious 
creed.  For  hia  own  part,  he  held  the  theory  of  toleration  in  its 
fullest  sense — with  this  condition,  however,  that  while  he  was  happy 
to  allow  men  any  latitude  in  not  believing,  his  power  of  putting  up 
with  those  who  did  believe  was  much  more  limited — but  practically, 
he  was  unable  to  perceive  those  infinite  shades  and  gradations  of 
life  which  modify  the  absolute,  nnd  make  the  pure  fact  so  di6Rcidt 
of  attainment,  and  often,  with  all  precautions  taken,  so  little  like  the 
thing  it  assumes  to  be.  It  is  always  the  temptation  of  the  recluse 
to  ignore  these — indeed,  they  are  ignored  for  him  by  the  very  circum- 
stances of  his  existence,  the  habits  which  make  books  much  more 
real  to  him— shut  up  within  the  four  walls  of  the  library  in  which 
they  are  indeed  the  only  inhabitants — than  men.  The  current  idea 
in  England  is  that  this  tolerant  temper,  this  scepticism  as  to  facts, 
this  perpetual  sense  that  there  ia  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
something  to  be  explained,  is  best  acquired  by  what  we  call  '  knock- 
ing about,'  and  becoming  acquainted  with  other  human  lieings.  It 
i.v  a  state  of  mind  which  we  recognise  as  one  that  is  largely  promoted 
by  public  education  ;  and  more  difficult  to  acquire  by  lonely  study 
than  any  other ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  exaggerate  its 
importance  in  ordinary  caEca.  But  Buckle's  exact  and  unsympathetic 
mind  was  of  all  others  the  one  to  which  it  was  most  necessary.  And 
he  was  as  entirely  shut  out  from  all  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  as  if 
he  had  been  bom  in  a  prison. 
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The  great  work  which  he  determined  on  at  twenty-one  was  not 
completed  until  he  had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  life,  fifteen 
years  after.  During  this  time  experience  had  taught  him  several 
very  unavoidable  truths — one  of  which  was,  that  life  was  not  long 
enough  for  all  the  work  he  had  given  himself.  And  thus  his  scheme 
dwindled  from  a  universal  history  of  civilisation  to  that  of  a  history 
of  civilisation  in  England,  and  finally  to  an  introduction  to  that 
history,  which  is  all  that  remains  to  us.  The  labour  he  went 
through  during  the  composition  of  the  work  was  great,  not 
perhaps  enough  to  have  frightened  a  humble  literary  hack  work 
ing  for  his  living,  and  'getting  up'  an  infinite  number  of 
subjects  in  so  large  a  slice  of  life,  but  enough  to  make  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  Buckle's  friends,  and  not  less  upon  his 
own.  He  must  have  read  about  three  volumes  a  day,  his  biographer 
says  with  awe,  and  no  doubt  he  found  many  strange  things  in  them. 
To  subject  history  to  the  same  rules  as  those  which  govern  science ; 
to  find  out  the  natural  laws  which — apart  from  any  idea  of  super- 
natural direction  or  interference ;  all  of  which  are  entirely  set  aside 
as  imaginations — direct  mankind;  to  trace  the  action  of  these 
laws,  invariable  and  certain,  as  those  which  have  formed  the 
stratifications  of  the  earth  or  guide  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
was  the  object  he  proposed  to  himself.  The  reader  will  no  doubt 
remember  several  of  the  statistical  calculations  by  which  Mr.  Buckle 
satisfied  himself  that  the  human  race  was  a  sort  of  big  machine,  and 
its  motions  and  actions  as  mechanical  as  the  rotation  of  tides  or  any 
other  perpetually  recurring  physical  phenomena.  That  the  same 
number  of  murders  and  suicides  occiur  every  year,  nay,  that,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  same  number  of  people  misdirect  their  letters, 
or  put  them  blank  into  the  post-office,  or  neglect  to  sign  their 
cheques,  were  triumphant  proofs  of  this  theory.  And  when  he  gave 
up  statistics,  he  was  driven  back  upon  arguments  less  cut  and  dry 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  all  men  in  all  places  did  not  advance  with 
equal  regularity  in  the  paths  of  civilisation,  and  that  in  some  places 
that  process  was  arrested  while  in  others  it  flourished.  Buckle's 
grand  proposition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  influence  which  is  in  his 
philosophy  what  the  Antichrist  was  to  the  early  theologians,  that 
great  enemy  of  the  human  race,  called  superstition,  is  tolerably 
certain  also  to  have  remained  in  the  memory  of  most  readers.  A 
more  curious  piece  of  reasoning  was  certainly  never  propounded  by 
mortal  man.  Having  first  set  forth  as  a  certain  fact,  that  the 
majestic  and  awful  aspect  of  nature  as  found  in  certain  southern 
countries  is  the  direct  cause  of  superstition,  he  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  very  different  fact  that  Civilisation  rose  to  its  very 
highest  pitch  in  these  same  countries  at  one  period  of  their  history ; 
and  adds  with  instant  readiness  and  a  subtle  skill  which  would  claim 
the  applause  of  any  casuist,  that  the  excitement  of  the  imagination 
due  first  to  nature's  convulsions,  and  secondly  to  the  gloom   and 
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mystery  of  eupentition  conaequent  on  that,  ]HY)duoed~— Ait  :-~aDd 
triumphantly  proves  hie  statemeiit  hythe  assertion  that  'earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions'  heing  'more  frequent  in  Italy  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula  than  in  any  other  of  the  great 
countries  of  GuApe,'  it  follows  as  a  natural  result  that '  all  the  greatest 
painters,  and  nearly  all  the  greatest  sculptors,  modem  Europe  has 
possessed,  have  been  produced  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.' 
Thus  the  divine  art  of  Raphael,  calmest  and  most  heavenly  sweet 
of  earthly  things,  and  all  the  patient  elaboration  of  the  old  masters 
in  their  peaceful  craft,  come  of  nothing  less  than  volcanic  action  and 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  philosopher  forgot  that  Naples,  which 
is  the  volcanic  comer  of  Italy,  was  not  the  home  of  Italian  genius,  as 
she  ought  to  have  been  according  to  this  argument ;  and  he  forgot 
that  the  most  stolid  and  steady-going  people  in  the  universe,  without 
either  superstition  or  imagination,  dwell  under  the  shadow  and  amid 
the  ravinesof  the  Alps.  In  tbesame  way  the  wildsceneiyofScotland, 
*  the  darkened  sky  flashed  by  frequent  lightning,  the  pe^  of  thunder 
reverberating  from  mountain  to  mountain,  the  dangerous  hurricane, 
the  gusts  sweeping  the  innumerable  lakes  with  which  the  country  is 
studded,  the  rolling  and  impetuous  torrents  flooding  the  paths  of  the 
traveller,'  are  taken  for  granted  aa  the  causes  of  the  infatuated  super- 
iititiouB  zeal  of  the  Covenanters  and  their  more  modem  and  very 
lowland  successors,  of  whom,  in  the  days  of  their  prime  and  vigour,  not 
a  man  had  ever  crossed  the  Highland  line.  This  curious  conclusion, 
however,  does  not  give  a  more  strange  contradiction  to  fact  than  does 
the  opinion  about  war  which  the  philosopher  gave  forth  with  quite 
as  much  certainty. 

We  do  not  blame  him  for  his  conviction  that  'the  practice 
of  war,'  that  '  barbarous  piirsuit,'  was  •  in  the  progress  of  society 
steadily  declining,'  for  such  was  the  opinion  to  which  men  in 
general,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Cliannel,  had  attained  at  the 
time  he  writes.  He  had,  however,  the  boldness  to  point  to  this  and 
to  the  causes  of  it  in  illustration  and  proof  of  his  theories,  and 
especially  of  his  grand  theory,  that  all  progress  of  the  world  is  due, 
not  to  moral  influence,  but  to  intellectual.  All  the  moral  evils  of  war 
were  'as  ivell  understood  and  as  universally  admitted  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  there  was  never  a  year  without  war,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  singular  occur- 
rence,' he  says,  and  proceeds  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  assert,  that 
•every  important  addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  au- 
thority of  the  intellectual  classes,'  who  are  the  natural  aut^onists  of 
the  military  class ;  and  that,  accordingly,  'as  the  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions of  a  people  increase,  their  love  of  war  will  diminish.'  He 
wrote  at  a  moment  when  the  Crimean  war,  which  was  the  reopening 
of  the  new  cycle  of  battles,  was  in  progress ;  but  this  does  not  dis- 
cour^^  him  in  his  convictions — he  notes  it  as  *  a  very  significant 
fact '  that '  it  is  a  war  produced,  not  by  the  conflicting  interests  of 
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civilised  countries,  but  by  the  rupture  between  Eussia  and  Turkey, 
the  two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Europe,'     It 
was,  therefore,  an  exception  which  proved  the  rule,  settling  beyond 
all  questions  this  principle,  that  war  was  becoming  impossible  where- 
ever  the   intellect  was  cultivated.     What  would   he  have  said  if 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  two   most  highly  cultivated  countries  in 
Europe   falling  foul   of  each   other  like   a  pair   of   savages,   and 
all  the   alarms  of  war,  and   military  preparations,   deafening   the 
ear  wherever  we  turn,  which  have  followed  ?     Mr.  Buckle  ends  with 
a   description  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  early  ages,  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  which  he  takes  to  have  been  the  first  great 
discouragement  to  the  warlike  spirit.     In  those  days,  he  says,  every 
man  was  a  soldier ;  *  the  only  exception  was  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, and  even  that  was  affected  by  the  general  tendency.'     What, 
we  repeat,   would  the   philosopher  have  said  had  he  lived  to  see, 
notwithstanding  gunpowder   and  a  hundred  other  inventions,   and 
all  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  advance  of  intellect,  the  very  same 
position  of  affairs  returning  again  ? — every  man   in  all  the    great 
continental  nations  of  Europe  made,  willy-nilly,  into  a  soldier,  and  even 
the  clerical  profession  startled  by  the  threat  that  erelong  the  priest  him- 
will  be  allowed  no  longer  to  escape  the  conscription.     *  The  barbarous 
nations '  have  by  this  time  got  their  hands  in  once  more ;  but  it  was 
not  the  quarrel  between  the  Muscovite  and  the  Turk  which   has 
lighted  the  fire  in  Europe  by  which  all  the  world  is  kept  uneasy, 
and  which  from  day  to  day,  one  cannot  tell  at  what  moment,  may 
again  put  the  whole  world  in  a  blaze. 

This  mistake,  however,  though  it  goes  sadly  against  his  own 
dogma,  and  proves  rather  how  little  than  how  much  power  there 
lies  in  high  intellectual  development  and  knowledge  to  restrain 
human  passion  and  ambition,  is  one  which  belonged  to  the  time  in 
which  Buckle  wrote.  No  doubt  it  is  by  that  very  feet  all  the  more 
true  a  test  of  those  principles  upon  which  he  professed  to  place  the 
science  of  history,  and  which  ought  to  have  made  him,  if  they  were 
worth  anything,  superior  to  the  common  prejudice  of  his  time,  and 
able  to  form  a  more  intelligent  estimate  of  dangers  so  near  at  hand. 
It  was  not, however,  any  such  statement  as  this,  in  which  for  the  moment 
all  the  world  concurred,  nor  was  it  his  doctrine  of  averages,  nor  his 
curious  suggestion  that  bad  kings  are  on  the  whole  better  than  good 
ones  for  the  progress  of  their  kingdoms,  or  any  other  of  the  para- 
doxes upon  which  Buckle  rode  with  triumphant  gravity  into  the 
marketplace,  so  to  speak,  defying  all  objectors,  which  raised  the 
chief  storm  of  criticism  and  produced  the  crowd  of  assailants  who 
have  done  so  much  to  keep  his  book  fresh  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  His  grand  principle,  that  it  is  intellectual  and  not  moral 
force  from  which  all  progress  springs,  was  a  theory  indeed  which 
naturally  raised  great  opposition,  especially  from  men  to  whom  the 
power  of  religion  appeared  the  only  hope  of  the  world ;  but  when 
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the  philoBopbei  proceeded  to  place  the  Church  and  tiie  olerg;  in  the 
forefront  of  the  enemies  and  destroyers  of  the  human  race,  and  to 
show,  or  attempt  to  ghow,  how  civilisation  was  kept  hack  and 
progress  stunted  wherever  they  retained  any  special  power  and 
influence,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  roused  against 
him  D  most  energetic  and  impassioned  band,  who  carried  his 
book  high  upon  that  tide  of  angry  and  hostile  interest  which  is 
almost  as  good  for  a  writer  as  enthusiasm.  Buckle  himself  had  a 
true  mercantile  understandiDg  of  the  value  of  this.  '  If  men  are  not 
struck  down  by  hostility,  they  always  thrive  by  it,'  he  says.  Of 
religion  itself  he  says  no  particular  harm,  treating  it  rather  as  a  sort 
of  tine  art.  But  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  all  creeds,  and 
above  all  priests  of  every  kind,  are  the  objects  of  his  remorseless 
and  fierce  pursuit.  He  denounces  the  clergy  and  their  influence, 
wherever  be  finds  them,  with  a  concentrated  bitterness  which  is 
strangely  like  the  bigotry  he  professes  to  condemn.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  of  the  exact  moment  when  the  modern  freethinker  ceased 
to  claim  toleration,  and  found  himself  strong  enough  to  refuse  it. 
Time  was  when  honest  doubt  was  spoken  of  with  respect;  hut  scep- 
ticism had  not  yet  laid  claim  to  the  mantle  of  the  Inquisition,  This 
last  and  most  violent  development  of  intolerance,  however,  is  found  in 
full  swing  in  Buckle's  second  volume.  It  inflames  him  to  the  extent 
of  passion.  He  can  see  no  extenuating  circumstances,  allows  no  moral 
compensation  for  the  crimes  of  this  malignant  army  of  evil  beings 
banded  tt^ether  for  the  ruin  of  mankind.  The  critic  who  ia  not 
heated  by  any  special  enthusiasm  for  the  other  side  can  scarcely 
look  but  with  a  certain  amusement,  mingled  with  graver  feelings, 
at  this  virulence  of  enmity  towards  the  clergy,  which  all  philo- 
Bophere  of  Mr.  Buckle's  w^y  of  thinking  share.  Can  it  be,  he 
asks,  that  it  is  because  the  position  of  the  two  is  more  or  less 
alike  tliat  the  sceptical  thinker  cannot  contain  himself  when  bis 
eye  falls  upon  the  priest  ?  When  two  of  a  trade  disagree  we 
know  proverbially  that  their  collision  is  something  terrible ;  and  what 
are  Mr.  Buckle  and  his  class  but  the  clergy  of  a  new  system,  the 
privileged  teachers  of  a  proselytising  sect,  the  all  but  inf^lible 
interpreters  of  mysteries,  high  priests  of  truth,  and  as  confident  in 
their  mission  as  ever  was  the  most  complaisant  recipient  of  Apostolical 
Succession  ?  And  it  cannot  he  said  that  the  new  prophets  do  not 
fully  verify  their  own  estimate  of  the  prophetic  office  by  the  unrelent- 
ing rancour  with  which  they  pursue  the  old  ones,  hunting  them  down 
in  every  book,  and  cursing  them  from  every  platform  to  which  they 
have  access.  Clerical  against  divine,  new  prophet  against  old  priest,  we 
think  wo  should  be  disposed  to  back  the  philosopher  for  temerity  and 
power  of  continual  invective  and  anathema.  It  is  a  melancholy 
tipectacle  enough  as  showing  how  little  the  strongest  theoretical  prin- 
ciple affects  a  man  when  it  comes  in  the'  way  of  his  prejudices  or 
passions,  but  is  also  somewhat  omnicat  to  the  looker-on  who  cannot 
So,    03  (ko.  cxim.  K.  J.)  B  B 
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hdp  perceiving  the  repetition  in  the  assailant  of  the  very  views  he  is 
so  firmly  inveighing  against. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  however,  that  the  priesthood  of  scepti- 
cism is  on  the  whole  much  less  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  their 
Catholic  rivals  than  of  the  Protestants.  The  latter  are  more  near 
them,  perhaps  more  like  them ;  they  cannot  burn  any  more  than  their 
accusers  ever  do,  but  both  can  corse,  and  the  new  artists  have  on  the 
whole  the  best  of  it  in  this  rivalry,  for  the  old  clericals  are  restrained 
by  public  opinion,  and  a  sense  that  cursing  is  now  fully  recognised  to 
be  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  whereas  the  new  are  joyfully  free  of 
all  bonds,  and  can  do  what  they  like,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  Bishops 
and  Presbyterians  alike.  Scotland,  for  example,  far  more  than  Spain 
evokes  in  Buckle  this  spirit  of  cursing.  His  very  voice  trembles 
as  he  pours  forth  with  hysterical  solemnity  his  accusations  against  a 
country,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  borne  a  fair  chai*acter,  and 
maintained  its  credit,  and  never  broken  out  into  painting  and 
sculpture  as  superstitious  countries  used  to  do.  It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable, or  would  be  had  we  not  so  many  instances,  how  a  man  pos- 
sessing in  a  high  degree  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  surrounded  by 
books,  even  though  ignoring  life,  should  be  able  to  maintain  his  own 
idea,  formed,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  doctrines  as 
to  what  such  a  country  ought  to  be  in  the  face  of  fact  and  reality, 
which  a  twelve  hours'  journey  would  at  any  time  have  revealed 
to  him.  In  the  face  of  all  that  anecdotal  histoiy  of  Scotland,  which 
we  are  sorry  to  say  displays  a  great  deal  more  jovial  profanity  than 
sacerdotalism,  and  of  all  the  obstreperous  rural  gaiety  which  shows 
through  the  poetry  of  Burns  and  many  lesser  indices  of  popular  feeling, 
this  philosophical  thinker  and  reader  of  three  volumes  a  day 
solemnly  asserts  that  not  even  the  brilliant  Scotch  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  could  touch  or  modify  the  slavish  superstition  in 
which  the  country  was  plunged.  The  '  aversion  to  innocent  gaiety, 
the  sour  and  fanatical  spirits '  engendered  by  those  *  repulsive  and 
horrible  notions  advocated  by  the  Scotch  clergy  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Scotch  people  ' — Habakkuk  Mucklewrath  was  rampant  in  the  un- 
fortunate country,  quite  unmoved  by  David  Hume  or  Adam  Smith, 
still  less  by  Walter  Scott  and  Eobert  Burns.  But  these  two  names 
were  not,  we  suppose,  known  in  Mr.  Buckle's  library,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  referred  to.  Our  brother-contributor  the  accomplished 
'  Shirley '  gave  to  the  readers  of  '  Fraser '  in  last  month's  number  a 
sketch  of  a  Scotch  minister  of  the  period  which  we  fear  would  not 
impress  those  readers  much  with  any  idea  of  strait-laced  views?,  either 
theological  or  moral.  Scotland,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  neither 
pious  nor  intolerant  in  those  days  when  religion  was  'moderate,' 
when  the  Edinburgh  lawyers  played  high  jinks,  and  the  little  Scotch 
towns  were  full  of  the  rude,  hard-drinking,  and  utterly  irreverent 
cleverness  of  men  such  as  those  who  first  brought  Burns  out  of  the 
less  objectionable  dissipations  of  his  peasant  life.     It  is  no  credit  to 
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Scotland  that  she  sliould  have  been  full  of  the  rade  free-thinking  <^ 
the  French  Bevolutiou  period,  or  perhaps  even  that  her  clergy  should 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  popular  rdpviiaiTt  of  firn  and 
humour.  But  all  this  exuberant  store  of  national  character  and  life,  bo 
easily  attainable  by  anybody  who  will  study  it,  so  entirely  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country,  makes  the  fancy-picture  of 
Mr.  Buckle  too  ludicrous  even  for  serious  discussion.  It  is,  we  sup- 
pose, an  example  of  what  strange  inventions  the  philosophical  histo- 
rian  is  capable  who  forms  his  idea  of  an  existing  race  according  to 
what  be  considers  the  natural  sequence  and  regularity  of  those  laws 
which  determine  history,  without  taking  the  trouble  ei^er  to  examine 
it  penonally  or  cast  a  single  glance  upon  the  real  records  of  its  life. 

When  we  leave  this  world  of  philosophiaings  and  those  curious 
galvanic  inventions  of  theory  which  are  eo  different  from  the 
inventions  of  the  imagination,  and  return  to  the  real  man — so 
much  as  there  was  of  him — we  find  that  the  melancholy  climax  of 
poor  Buckle's  life  had  happened  between  these  two  volumes  of  his 
history.  He  had  by  this  time  attained  his  thirty-sixth  year,  that 
time  of  complete  maturity  for  which  Dante  has  furnished  everybody 
with  so  ready  a  description.  In  the  midst  of  the  journey  of  his  life 
he  too  bad  to  enter  into  a  passage  which  was  dark  and  bitter.  He 
lost  bis  mother,  love  for  whom  formed  almost  the  sole  ideal  of  bis  life. 
And  bis  sorrow  came  just  as  the  power  he  had  so  longed  for  was 
attained,  and  spoilt  it  for  him,  and  turned  his  triumph  into  mourning. 
How  strange  a  twilight  life  must  that  have  been  which  owed  its 
sole  point  of  light  to  this  natural  loss,  and  knew  no  brightness  save 
in  the  lading  smile  of  the  mother  \  The  helplessness  of  the  child, 
and  its  dismayed  contemplation  of  the  lonely  world  around  it  (in 
which,  however,  it  will  find  so  many  alleviations),  have  a  singular 
effect  upon  us  when  we  meet  its  lielpless  gaze  in  the  eyes  of  a 
matured  and  full-grown  man.  But,  such  as  it  is,  this  is  the  philoso- 
pher's sole  story  of  the  affections.  Mrs.  Buckle  lived  to  see  his  first 
volume  published,  and  all  the  fame  it  brought ;  but  the  introduction 
of  her  fading  figure,  sick  and  worn  out,  yet  holding  on  to  life  till  she 
should  see  the  result  of  her  son's  labours,  is  by  far  the  most  striking  por- 
tion of  Buckle's  bio;,'raphy.  'Surely  God  will  let  me  live  to  see  Henry's 
book,'  she  said.  S)ie  bad  taken  the  responsibility  upon  herself  of  the 
strange  training  which,  according  to  all  that  we  are  told,  saved  his 
life  as  a  child,  and  which  it  must  have  been  doubly  important  to 
ber  to  see  justified  by  success ;  at  last  the  prayer  wae  heard,  and  she 
lived  to  see  the  work,  which  she  had  followed  through  step  by  step  of' 
its  progress  as  if  it  hod  been  her  son's  child,  fairly  launched  upon  the 
world  with  a  tender  dedication  to  herself,  which  half  killed  her  with 
the  tender  sweetness  of  it  when  it  was  put  into  ber  hands — the  only 
words,  Miss  Shirreff  tells  us,  for  which  she  was  unprepared.  We  may 
add  that  this  affecting  picture  is  entirely  the  contribution  of  Miss 
Shirreff,  and  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Huth's   large  book  firom  the  brief 
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memoir  prefixed  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor  to,  her  collection  of  Buckle's 
miscellaneous  works,  and  published  in  1872  J 

Next  to  Miss  Shirreffs  sketch,  which  is  very  short,  the  most 
human  portion  of  the  narrative  is  in  the  chapter  by  Mrs.  Huth^ 
where  we  have  really  a  lively  and  lifelike  picture  of  the  prim  philo- 
sopher. Perhaps  because  of  his  devotion  to  his  mother,  perhaps 
because  of  his  partly  feminine  nature,  he  would  seem  always  to  have 
been  most  at  home  and  understood  by  women.  And  there  is  a  gentle 
laugh  suppressed  in  this  lady's  story  which  gives  us  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  aspect  of  the  great  man,  half  pope,  half  pedagogue,  never  weary 
of  teaching  nor  unprovided  with  an  explanation,  who  felt  it  only 
natural  that  he  should  be  referred  to  for  information  on  all  subjects, 
and  was  hon  priTice^  fully  recognising  that  it  was  his  mission  to 
furnish  knowledge  to  all  that  asked.  5lrs.  Huth  describes  their  early 
intercourse  as  follows : — 

I  kept  a  notebook,  from  which  I  was  prepared  categorically  to  question 
him  whenever  I  knew  he  was  coming ;  and  the  kindness,  patience,  care, 
and  sympathy  with  which  he  answered  greatly  astonished  me.  It  was  a 
rule  with  him  never  to  pay  more  than  one  visit  a  day  among  his  friends^ 
on  acquaintances  he  only  left  caitls — and  his  visits,  when  they  happened  to 
be  to  me,  generally  lasted  about  twenty  minutes. 

But  if  on  any  subject  on  which  we  happened  to  be  talking  I  was  not  yet 
quite  clear,  he  went  on  combating  my  arguments  point  by  point,  and  never 
moved  from  his  chair  until  he  had  made  it  perfectly  plain  to  me.  But  no 
sooner  had  I  grasped  it  than  he  took  up  his  hat,  said  goodbye,  and  hurriedly 
left. 

This  sketch  of  the  universal  instructor,  prepared  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  expound  any  subject  at  any  time,  not  only  laying  down 
the  law  but  condescending  to  make  everything  plain  to  the  gracious 
disciple  whose  interest  was  as  much  about  himself  as  the  subject 
he  talked  of,  and  who  made  her  own  little  curious  half-amused 
obervations  while  she  allowed  herself  to  be  convinced,  is  very  enter- 
taining. The  absolute  gravity  of  the  teacher,  who  only  wanted 
that  turn  of  the  handle  conveyed  in  the  asking  of  a  question  to  flow 
forth  in  mild  round  strains  of  knowledge,  irrigating  every  comer  of 
the  domain  before  him ;  and  the  attentive  pupil,  somewhat  mcUicioaa, 
not  so  reverential  but  that  she  could  make  little  private  notes  of  his 
expectant  entrance,  his  measured  visit,  and  hurried  departure  when  his 
object  had  been  fulfilled,  and  as  much  instruction  conveyed  as  was 
desirable  for  the  moment,  appear  before  us  like  a  picture.  We'^may 
be  sure  that  he  had  not  a  notion  of  that  lurking  laughter  in  the 
lady's  eyes,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  affecting 
circumstances  of  their  later  connection  and  her  grateful  enthusiasm 
for  his  kindness  to  her  sons  she  may  have  ceased  to  remember  any 
of  the  lighter  phases  of  observation  which  enlivened  the  beginning  of 
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their  friendship.  All  the  witnesses  agree  that.  Buckle  was  brilliant  in 
conversation,  and  there  is  no  gift  which  bo  entirel;  charms  society. 
He  was  thought  to  be  *  terribly  conceited '  by  people  who  met  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  his  confidence  in  himself  never  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  heats  and  chills  which  beset  more  sensitive  imagina- 
tions. But  it  was  a  fact  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  that 
what  he  said  was  worth  listening  to ;  and  he  was  aWare  that  it  coet 
him  a  great  deal,  and  that  day  by  day  for  the  previous  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  he  had  been  pouring  eo  much  into  himself  that  reason 
itself  vouched  for  the  certainty  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  to 
come  out.  His  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom  and  accuracy  was  never 
interrupted.  '  Once  for  all,'  he  asserts, '  1  may  say  that  I  have  made  no 
aasertioQ  for  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  possess  ample  and  irre&agable 
evidence.'  From  his  own  point  of  view  no  doubt  he  was  right,  his 
error  being  that  the  evidence  on  which  he  founded  was  sometimes 
untrustworthy,  and  not  corrected  either  by  observation  or  by  the 
larger  action  of  a  mind  impartial.  Everybody  knows  how  unsatis&o- 
tory  are  the '  proofs  quoted  which  can  be  got  out  of  books,  &om  Scripture 
downwards,  of  any  given  doctrines,  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  strain  here 
and  there  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
an  insignificant  witness  whose  testimony  is  very  pat,  to  the  point. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  lias  naturally  much  more  respect  for 
the  evidence  which  he  has  quarried  out  of  the  most  unlikely  quarters 
than  he  has  for  those  sources  of  information  which  are  open  to 
everybody.  Andknowing,  as  he  did,  how  hard  he  had  worked  for  it,  and 
from  what  distant  and  imthought-of  corners  he  had  brought  his  know- 
ledge, how  can  any  mortal  man,  conscious  of  corresponding  weakness, 
wonder  at  the  philoaopber's  strong  sense  of  his  own  infallible  convic- 
tions and  weH-informed  views  on  every  point  ?  A  man  does  not  read 
three  volumes  a  day  with  impunity,  any  more  than  he  can  commit 
other  exoessea.  Where  was  the  other  man  who  could  say  as  much,  who 
had  done  so  much  te  prove  his  theory  or  make  his  information  com- 
plete? As  for  an  anonymou!)  creature  in  a  review,  who  wrote  for  the 
necessities  of  the  moment,  perhaps  for  bread  and  butter,  as  wretehed 
littSrateiLra  so  often  have  to  do,  Thomas  Henry  Buckle  brushed  him 
away  as  he  would  have  done  a  fiy.  What  was  he  in  comparison  with 
one  who  knew  that  he  was  right,  and  said  so  composedly  ?  It  was  not 
a  thing  which  admitted  of  a  doubt ;  there  was  no  peradventure  in  it. 
Pope  Pius  himself,  his  infallible  contemporary,  was  in  all  likelihood, 
could  we  have  learned  his  personal  sentiments,  not  half  so  sure. 

Besides  the  two  volumes  of  the  history,  only  one  or  two  small 
pieces  of  work  came  from  bis  hands.  He  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  The 
Influence  of  Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge,'  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  as  this  was  done  in  the  very  first  flush  of  his  popu- 
larity, that  part  of  the  fashionable  world  which  concerns  itself  wiUi 
literary  Uons  crowded  to  hear  him.  Of  this  he  tells  his  publisher  a 
short  time  after  that  '  I  have  received  the  most  gratifying  letters 
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firom  men  of  influence  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  my  lecture— all 
regarding  it  as  an  epoch.' 

Another  production  was  a  tremendous  philippic  against  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  in  respect  to  the  case  of  a  certain  poor  blasphemer  to 
whom  that  judge  had  given  an  exceptionally  severe  sentence.  Buckle 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  right  in  his  objections;  but  we  can 
scarcely  help  a  faint  suggestion  that  if  Voltaire  had  not  made  him- 
self so  famous  in  the  Galas  case,  Buckle  might  have  overlooked  poor 
Perley.  Perhaps  this  is  unfair,  but  there  is  just  a  little  whiflF  of 
plagiarism  about  the  whole  business.  In  one  or  two  other  respects  we 
cannot  help  thinking  Buckle  kept  half  an  eye  upon  Voltaire,  and 
would  have  liked  to  be  like  him. 

When  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  second  volume  his  strength,  both 
physical  and  moral,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  exhausted.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  books,  both  reading  and  writing.  *  How  can  a 
man  help  being  dull  when  he  neither  reads  nor  thinks  ? '  he  asks  in 
one  of  his  letters.  It  was  the  complete  prostration  of  this  exhausted 
state  which  made  him  take  up  the  idea  of  that  journey  to  the  East 
which  was  to  be  so  fatal.  He  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  this  more 
out  of  a  languid  sense  that  to  do  something  was  necessary  than  from 
any  strong  personal  inclination.  But  it  was  made  pleasant  to  him 
by  the  sudden  fancy  of  taking  with  him  two  boys  with  whom  he  had 
made  acquaintance  at  a  school  kept  by  one  of  his  friends,  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Henry  Huth,  with  whom  and  his  accomplished  wife  (whose  con- 
tribution to  the  biography  we  have  just  quoted)  he  had  lately  formed  a 
warm  friendship.  Tlie  idea  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sudden  one, 
but  Buckle  appears  always  to  have  been  delightful  with  children. 

He  left  England  for  Egypt  in  October  1861,  and  the  expedition 
proved  so  successful  and  delightful  that  the  party  went  on  to  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land.  There  things  did  not  go  so  well ;  Buckle  became 
ill,  and  was  so  much  weakened  that  various  people  he  met  advised 
him  to  give  up  his  further  journey ;  but  his  heart  was  set  on 
seeing  Damascus,  and  he  pushed  on  in  spite  of  everything.  The  last 
part  of  the  journey  seems  to  have  been  gone  through  in  that  feverish 
confusion  of  increasing  illness  which  resolves  everything  into  a  long 
and  painful  dream,  penetrated  here  and  there  by  the  glory  of  a 
landscape,  a  sudden  gleam  of  beauty  and  splendour  penetrating  the 
rising  mists.  One  or  two  such  broke  the  attention  of  those  feverish 
days  of  half-stupefied  progress  and  unrefreshing  rest.  When  he  came 
in  sight  of  Damascus  he  was  sufficiently  roused  to  exclaim,  '  This  is 
worth  all  it  has  cost  me.'  He  kept  up  with  a  wonderful  tenacity, 
riding  and  walking,  with  broken  bits  of  repose  where  it  was  possible, 
until  at  last  he  reached  that  dream-city  which  he  had  longed  to  see 
all  his  life.  He  reached  it  only  to  die.  Of  course  there  is  something 
said  about  wrong  treatment  and  incompetent  doctors,  as  was  inevitable 
in  the  circumstances  ;  but  he  would  seem  to  have  been  involved  in 
the  fatal  mesh  of  typhoid  fever,  with  all  the  delusive  changes  of  its 
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earliest  stage,  &om  the  time  he  left  JeruBalem,  The  day  after  he 
arrived  at  Damascus  he  had  an  attack  of  partial  delirium,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  laudanum  which  had  be^  given  to  him  under  the 
fluppoBition  that  bis  attack  was  chiefly  choleraic  In  this  Mr.  Glennie 
reports  that  he  cried  out,  *  My  book !  my  book  I  I  shall  never 
finish  my  book,'  aa  if  for  the  first  time  the  idea  had  invaded  his 
heretofore  composed  and  confident  mind  that  his  journey  and  bis 
labours  might  be  interrupted.  In  ten  or  twelve  dayn  after  he  was 
dead,  the  interval  being  full  of  fever  and  delirium,  wi^  now  and  then 
intervals  of  intelligence  and  calm,  Mr.  Huth  records  no  allusion  to 
the  book ;  but  just  before  his  death  he  asked  for  the  poor  children 
who  were  thus  about  to  be  left  in  unimaginable  desolation.  '  Poor 
little  boye  1 '  he  said,  as  he  kissed  his  helpless  fellow-travellers.  These 
tender  words  are  the  last  recorded  of  him  before  he  disappeared  into 
that  awfiil  gloom  where  we  know  no  longer  what  is  done  or  felt 
or  said.  Though  be  was  not  a  Christian,  he  bad  always  believed 
devoutly  that  he  should  find  there  what  he  had  lost. 

Throughout  all  Buckle's  intellectual  career  his  power  of  ignor- 
ing or  not  seeing  what  does  not  agree  with  the  immediate  strain 
of  bis  tbougbta  is  very  evident.  Nobody  could  be  more  sure  of 
such  facta  aa  struck  him  than  he  was.  He  says  I  K>'OW,  at  all 
times,  in  the  largest  capitals ;  asserting  his  certainty  in  some  cases, 
and  those  exactly  the  caaea  in  which  he  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge, with  something  like  passion.  It  is  the  claim  of  the  pre- 
sent school  of  Freetbinkera — we  take  the  epithet  as  that  of  their 
own  choice,  and  as  the  easiest,  not  as  granting  their  pretension 
that  they  alone  have  full  freedom  of  thought — that  they  assume 
nothing  they  have  not  proved,  and  that  they  are  entirely  and  nobly 
superior  to  the  intolerance  which  is  natural  to  every  class  of  religion- 
ista.  Buckle  did  not,  like  Professor  Clifibrd,  proclaim  his  belief  that 
murder  was  an  incident  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  to  be  expected  in 
Catholic  countries  like  Spain ;  but  with  much  more  serioua  certainty 
he  announced  the  logical  sequences  of  events  in  that  country,  and  in 
the  kindred  realm  of  Italy,  to  be,  firstly,  an  awful  and  imposing 
aspect  of  nature,  accompanied  by  earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturb- 
ances ;  secondly,  a  gloomy  reign  of  superstition ;  thirdly,  art.  Now 
the  most  of  us  know  something  about  Italy,  at  least,  and  some  of  us 
know  Eometbing  about  art.  There  are  two  great  volcanoes  in  Italy, 
but  neither  Naples  nor  Sicily  has  produced  either  painter  or  poet 
fit  to  take  his  place  among  the  highest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greatest  of  Italian  artists  was  bred  among  tlic  soft  Tuscan  hills, 
those  gentle  elevations  that  figure  in  so  many  pictures,  and  make 
us  underetaod  the  tender  Hebrew  image  of  *  the  little  hills  like 
lambs.'  Not  all  the  ranges  of  the  Apennines  held  such  a  volcano  as 
was  that  Florentine.  As  Dante  is  of  all  Italians,  so  Buonarotti  is  of 
all  Italian  painters,  the  son  of  mystery,  the  type  of  an  imi^nation 
to  which  we  could  well  attribute  a  volcanic  parentage.     Had  the 
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one  come  from  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  other  from  imder 
the  sovereignty  of  Etna,  we  agree  that  there  would  have  been  a  great 
poetical  appropriateness  in  it;  but  they  were  Florentines,  from  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  with  oil  and  wine.  Buckle, 
however,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  note  anything  of  all  this. 
Nor  did  it  occur  to  him  that  Switzerland,  where  nature  is  far  more 
grandiose,  imposing,  and  terrible  than  in  any  part  of  Italy,  where 
accidents  of  the  most  sudden  and  appalling  kind  are  conmion,  and 
half  the  year  is  often  passed  in  forced  abstinence  from  outdoor 
labour  (which,  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  always  produces  fickle- 
ness of  character),  is  neither  superstitious  nor  imaginative  nor  fickle, 
nor  anything  but  the  most  stolid,  sordid,  tenacious,  and  common- 
place country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  kind  of  wisdom 
is  there  in  the  argument  which  throws  terror  and  tempest  upon  the  soft 
heights  where  Fiesola  looks  down  upon  Florence,  or  makes  the 
wooded  hills  of  Umbria  overcome  the  human  soul  which  keeps  its 
stolid  steadiness  under  the  shadow  of  Monte  fiosa  and  Mont  Blanc  ? 
We  are  fain  to  allow  that  the  philosopher  never  professed  to  know 
anything  about  art,  though  he  has  not  stinted  to  lay  down  the  law 
upon  the  subject  of  its  origin ;  but,  with  all  these  facts  left  out  in 
his  summary  verdict,  we  cannot  but  ask  what  right  any  man  had  on 
this  point  to  say  I  know. 

Buckle  in  fine  understood  books,  and  believed  them  to  afford  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  just  calculation  of  hiunan  affairs,  as  the 
books  in  a  counting-house  are  the  only  rule  for  the  affairs  of  a  mercantile 
firm  ;  but  he  did  not  apprehend  the  difference  between  the  concerns  of 
that  firm  and  those  of  the  race,  and  would  never  agree  that  individual 
minds  were  of  a  different  order  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the 
choses  of  an  inventory  at  law.  To  see  this  slim  and  feeble  figure  erect- 
ing itself  against  the  dull  walls  of  his  library,  with  only  one  opening  to 
the  daylight  world,  and  making  its  boast  of  irrefragable  evidence  and 
absolute  knowledge,  is  a  strange  spectacle ;  but  it  is  pathetic  to  watch 
the  forlorn  struggle  of  the  lonely  man  toiling  across  those  blazing 
Eastern  ways,  going  blind  with  fever  into  the  old  splendour  of  the 
great  Arabian  city  which  he  had  so  longed  to  see,  dying  with  a  gasp 
of  surprise  that  such  an  imthought-of  thing  as  death  should  have 
stopped  him  and  his  book  and  his  mentorship,  which  was  so  confident 
yet  so  kind.  In  all  his  narrow  harshness  of  theory  and  rigid  Puritanical 
incapacity  to  understand  any  fashion  of  being  different  from  his  own, 
it  is  with  a  sigh  at  least,  if  not  a  tear,  that  we  see  him  laid  away,  all 
his  knowledge  lost  for  this  world,  under  the  monstrous  mass  of  stone 
which  his  friends,  after  a  long  interval  of  indifference,  put  on  his 
resting-place.  He  should  have  been  a  good  man  of  business,  exact- 
ing punctual  work  but  giving  liberal  pay,  going  to  church  twice 
every  Sunday,  cultivating  all  the  middle-class  punctilios  of  life,  and 
appearing  at  his  office  at  the  same  hour  every  morning  for  sixty  or 
seventy  years.     The  influence,  whatsoever  it  was,  that  crossed  this 
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narrow,  respectable,  commercial  strain  with  the  alien  current  of 
philosophy  and  speculation,  putting  a  kind  of  eloquence  into  the  thin 
utterance,  and  a  kind  of  inspiration  into  the  orderly  and  rigid  soul,  must 
answer  for  the  result.  Buckle  was  not  the  ideal  philosopher,  much 
less  the  guide  and  instructor  of  mankind ;  but  in  his  suppressed  and 
parsimonious  way,  with  no  life  to  speak  of,  he  was  neither  an  ignoble 
nor  an  unlovable  man. 
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Irish  Land  Beform. 

Fbom  an  Irish  Point  of  Vibw. 

[Tiiis  paper  speaks  for  itself.  An  Irish  writer  of  knowledge  and  ability  has  been 
allowed  to  discuss  from  his  own  point  of  view  a  subject  which  most  be  largely 
and  from  many  sides  discussed  before  it  can  be  settled.  But  Fraser's  Magazine 
is  not  committed  to  the  special  views  or  arguments  of  the  writer. — Ed.] 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  anti-rent  agitation  in  Ireland, 
it  has  at  least  had  the  merit  of  again  forcing  into  prominence 
the  abuses  of  the  Irish  land  system,  and  of  ensuring  for  them  a  mea- 
sure of  public  and,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  of  fiurther  parlia- 
mentary attention  which  few  anticipated  at  the  close  of  last  Session. 
Nearly  all  the  Liberal  leaders  have  since  then  recognised  the 
expediency  and  justice  of  further  large  concessions  to  the  Irish 
tenant,  and  Mr.  Bright  in  his  great  Birmingham  speech  committed 
himself  to  a  policy  which  many  would  call  as  '  revolutionary '  as  that 
of  Mr.  Pamell  himself — ^involving  nothing  less  than  the  expropriation 
of  the  landlords  by  the  State,  and  the  resale  of  their  estates  to  a 
peasant  proprietary.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  more 
moderate  Home  Kulers  have  also  perforce  adopted  all  but  the  ex- 
tremest  lines  of  their  Obstructionist  colleague,  and  so  virtually  pledged 
their  whole  party — which  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  a  himdred  votes 
after  the  coming  general  election — to  the  compact  support  of  his 
land  programme  in  the  next  Parliament.  Clearly,  therefore,  Irish 
agrarian  reform  promises  to  be  a  burning  question  in  the  early  future 
of  our  domestic  politics.  As  yet,  however,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  English  press  mainly  from  the 
landlords'  point  of  view,  with  the  result  of  little  or  nothing  being  said 
either  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  present  system  rests  or  of  the 
gross  inequity  it  works  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  tenants,  notwith- 
standing the  partial  relief  afiForded  by  the  Act  of  1870.  As  a  con- 
tribution towards  balancing  the  controversy,  it  may  therefore  be 
useful  to  state  some  facts  and  aspects  of  the  question  which  have  thus 
far  been  imperfectly  considered,  but  the  recognition  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  any  just  public  judgment  upon  it. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  yet  hitherto  most  overlooked,  of 
these  is  the  historical  difiference  between  the  land  systems  of  Ireland 
and  England — a  fact  that  goes  far  to  explain  the  widely  diflFerent  con- 
dition of  the  smaller  island,  on  which  so  many  fallacious  arguments 
against  special  reform  for  it  are  based.  Although  the  titles  to  not  a 
few  of  the  great  estates  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  had  their  origin 
in  such  Court  favour  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  as  their  present 
owners  would  not  care  to  boast  of,  those  of,  perhaps,  the  majority 
date  back  to  the  Conquest,  and  the  historic  dignity  of  these  has  so 
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extended  itaelf  to  the  whole  that  espedal  and  extraTagant  respect 
for  landed  above  everj  other  olasB  of  property  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  deeply  rooted  of  our  English  social  superstitions.  This,  of 
course,  largely  springs  from  the  popular  &llacy  ^at  there  is  an  abso- 
luteness in  such  ownership  which  attaches  to  no  other  kind  of  property. 
But  in  no  single  case  can  existing  Irish  titles  claim  either  the  pre- 
scription or  the  popular  recognition  of  their  '  sacredness '  that  hedges 
round  the  institution  here  in  England,  Almost  every  acre  of  limd 
between  Bantry  Bay  and  Fairhead  has  been  confiscated  three  times  at 
least.  From  the  time  that  Henry  II.  and  his  barons  secured  their 
first  foothold  in  the  email  part  of  Leinster  called  the  Pale  to  the 
present,  confiscation  haa  been  the  origin  and  basis  of  land  tenure 
all  over  the  island.  True  it  is  that  although  the  English  King  then 
apportioned  the  whole  country  on  'pwptr  among  half  a  score  of  his 
followers,  neither  they  nor  their  successors  for  centuries  after  so 
much  OS  laid  eye  on  one  twentieth  part  of  the  domain  thus  disposed 
of  by  letters  patent.  But  the  island  was  none  the  less  declared 
to  be  '  conquered,'  and  the  myth  has  long  since  crystallised  into 
accepted  fact  in  popular  En^h  history.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  four  hundred  years  later,  under  Mary,  that  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Pale  were  extended  by  the  seizure  of  the  lai^  tract  named  the 
King  and  Queen's  Counties,  which  was  allotted  wholly  without 
reference  to  Henry's  charters.  The  process  was  continued,  chiefly 
in  Ulster,'  by  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  and  culminated  under 
Cromwell,  whose  ruthless  victories  were  consummated  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  more  than  5,000,000  acres  in  three  provinces,  divided 
under  military  warrant  amongst  his  Gospellers,  with  equal  disregard 
of  all  previous  grants.  Thousands  of  the  native  owners  and  tenants 
were  then  transported  to  the  malarial  plantations  of  the  West 
Indies,  while  to  the  rest  was  given  the  memorable  alternative  of 
'  Go  to  Hell  or  Connaught ' — the  barren  moorlands  beyond  the 
Shannon  being  deemed  so  unfit  for  human  habitation  that  the 
fugitives  were  expected  to  starve  there.  Confiscation  stQl  followed 
under  Charles  II.,  who  allotted  the  western  province  among  his 
English  favourites,  without  reference  to  what  may  be  called  the 
penal  settlement  of  Cromwell.  This  century  of  war,  bloodshed,  and 
spoliation  was  fitly  closed  by  William  III.,  who  again,  despite  the 
guarantees  of  the  iVeaty  of  Limerick,  seized  and  distributed  2,cxx),ooo 
acres  more  after  the  old  fashion.  So  far,  therefore,  as  legal  title  in 
Ireland  is  concerned,  the  latest  prescription  is  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  its  moral  value  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
violent  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  acquired.  *  Probably  no 
man  at  the  Irish  bar '(say  Mr.  Butt)  'ever  saw  a  devolution  of 
title  that  did  not  conmience  with  a  patent  granting  a  forfeited 
estate.'    Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  Act  it 
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might  indeed  have  been  said  that  no  acre  of  Irish  soil  was  held  under 
any  better  title  than  the  last  of  these  several  confiscations — huge 
acts  of  pillage  which  no  mere  lapse  of  time  could  altogether  purge  of 
their  original  wrong.  The  estates  since  purchased  imder  that  Act 
of  course  stand  on  a  different  footing,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  if  in  the  popular  imagination  even  their  original  inequities 
cling  to  them  still,  especially  as  some  of  the  worst  landlords  known  to 
Irish  experience  belong  to  the  speculative  class  thus  created.  That 
a  system  of  tenure  thus  founded  and  so  opposed  to  the  old  tribal 
notions "  of  property  in  land  has  never  been  heartily  accepted  by  the 
native  Irish  part  of  the  population,  nor  even  by  the  Scottish  and 
English  settlers  on  the  confiscated  estates,  can  surprise  no  one  who 
bears  these  historical  incidents  in  mind.  In  Ulster  the  strangers — 
not  to  say  foreigners — became  gradually  permeated  by  the  native 
scDtiment,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  special  tenant  right  peculiar 
to  that  province,  which  has  been  wrung  by  their  tenacity  from  the 
landlords,  and  become  legally  recognised  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  But  it  is  more  especially  in  the  other  three  provinces,  to 
which  this  privilege  does  not  extend,  that  the  new  system,  whether 
imder  the  originid  grantees  or  their  modem  successors,  has  never 
ceased  to  provoke  protest  in  one  form  or  other — more  frequently 
by  outrage  or  murder  than  any  other. 

Landlordism  in  England,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  had  a  very 
different  history  from  this.  Actual  conquest  gave  William  and  his 
barons  the  best  of  all  titles,  and  such  confiscations  as  subsequently 
took  place  were  forfeitures  under  some  form  of  law,  rather  than,  as 
in  Ireland,  spoliations  for  which  not  even  the  excuse  of  prerogative 
could  be  pleaded.  Hence  the  popular  recognition  of  the  titles  thus 
acquired,  and  the  growth  of  that  exaggerated  respect  for  the  owner- 
ship of  land  which  distinguishes  English  society  above  every  other 
in  Europe. 

But  this  difference  between  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
two  systems  is  even  less  than  that  between  their  respective  results. 
Although  new  economic  forces  now  threaten  to  compel  very  radical 
reform  of  even  the  English  system,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  on 
the  whole  it  has  hitherto  worked  well.  On  this  side  tlie  Channel 
the  relation  between  landowner  and  farmer  has  not  been  embittered 


•  *  In  Pagan  Ireland,  tinder  the  Brehon  laws,  and  afterwards  down  to  the  date  of 
its  complete  subjugation,  land  was  owned  in  common  by  each  clan  or  sept  of  the 
same  name,  and  an  officer  (the  Toparch)  was  elected  who  allotted  it  among  the 
separate  families,  according  to  the  number  of  children  they  possessed.  It  was  held 
to  be  the  food-stock  of  the  people,  a  common  heritage  in  which  every  household  had 
the  right  of  use  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inmates.  No  man  could  omn  the 
land,  save  the  man  who  cultivated  it,  and  he  only  so  much  as  his  domestic  responsi- 
bility entitled  him  to.  A  portion  of  the  tribe-land  was  marked  off  as  commonage  for 
gn^azing,  and  another  portion  (with  a  commodious  house  attached)  was  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  public  hospitality,  so  that  every  traveller  should  be  assured  of  food 
and  shelter.  The  occupiers  of  farms  paid  a  fixed  tax  or  tribute,  apart  from  service- 
duty,  and  a  share  of  the  farm  might  be  sublet ;  hence  rents  were  not  altogether 
unlmowD.    But  the  system  had  in  it  no  element  of  feudal  oppression.* — Clanct. 
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by  the  variance  of  race  and  religion  which  in  Ireland  has  told  so 
cruelly  against  the  tenant  population.  Seats  have  generally  been  in 
equitable  accord  with  the  market  value  of  produce ;  they  have, 
too,  for  the  ntoet  part,  been  spent  in  the  country,  and  while 
landlords  as  a  rule  have  borne  the  cost  of  improvements,  evictions 
in  the  Irish  sense  have  been  absolutely  unknown.  In  Ireland^ 
on  the  other  hand,  even  before  the  Union,  such  relief  as  the 
Dublin  parliament  of  Protestants  would  have  given  was  vetoed 
in  London ;  and  from  Cromwell's  time  to  our  own  the  Irish 
tenant  has  been  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  avarice  or  caprice 
of  hia  landlord.  How  untender  this  has  often  been  might  be 
proved  by  a  long  cloud  of  witnesses,  from  Spenser's  'Ireland' 
to  last  year's  newspaper  reports ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  cite  a  few, 
and  select  these  from  whatever  period  of  the  system's  history  we 
may,  their  evidence  is  the  same. 

To  go  back  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Swift  then 
testified  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  hia  day :  '  Another  cause  of  this 
[Irish]  nation's  misery  is  that  Egyptian  bondage  of  cruel,  oppressive, 
covetous  landlords,  expecting  alt  who  live  under  them  should  make 
bricks  without  straw,  who  grieve  and  envy  when  they  see  a  tenant  of 
their  own  in  a  whole  coat,  or  able  to  afford  one  comfortable  meal  in  a 
month,  by  which  the  spirits  of  the  people  are  broken  and  made  fit  for 
slavery — the  farmers  and  cottagers  being  almost  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  real  beggars  as  any  of  those  to 
whom  we  give  our  charity  in  the  streets."  How  little  change  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  had  worked  in  this  state  of  things  was  avouched  by  the 
*  Times '  in  one  of  its  many  scathing  comments  on  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  famine  of  1S47  :  'Property  in  Ireland  (wrote  the  leading  journal 
in  that  year)  is  ruled  with  most  savage  and  tyrannical  sway.  The 
landlords  there  eserciae  their  rights  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  neglect 
their  duties  with  a  fiice  of  brass.'  And  again,  eleven  years  later, 
when  publishing  the  remarkable  exposures  of  abuse  made  by  its 
special  commissioner  in  1858:  'For  generations  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  in  Ireland  have  been  Spartans  among  a  helot  peasantry, 
almost  planters  among  negro  slaves.'  In  1868  Mr.  Butt  bore 
witness :  '  Nearly  the  whole  peasant  population  of  Ireland  hold  their 
farms  as  tenants  at  will.  Never  in  the  worst  days  of  the  penal  laws 
were  the  occupiers  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  proprietors.  Im- 
perfect as  the  protection  was  which  he  formerly  received,  even  that 
little  is  now  gone.  .  .  .  And  this  power  is  now  wielded  mercilessly 
by  the  majority  of  Irish  landlords.  On  some  of  the  eatates  tenant 
dare  not  harbour  in  their  houses  a  stranger,  a  poor  person,  or  even  a 
poor  relative  not  immediately  belonging  to    the   family.     Nor  can 


■  It  was  from  witneanng  this  state  of  things  (described  as  above  in  hia  Skeri  Viem 
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marriages  be  contracted  without  the  sanction  of  the  landlord 
or  his  agent.  Many  of  the  landlords  serve  notices  to  quit 
regularly  every  gale  day  after  they  have  received  their  rents,  in 
order  to  keep  eternally  in  their  hands  the  power  of  immediate 
eviction.  Can  slavery  .be  more  completely  established  than  this  ? 
Can  industry  make  its  way  under  such  circumstances  ?  Can  enter- 
prise do  aught  to  lift  these  poor  serfs  ?  Can  capital  venture  out  in  a 
community  so  unsettled,  so  oppressed,  so  unsafe  ?  Landed  property 
in  Ireland  can  show  us  no  title  which  requires  us  to  tolerate  such  a 
terrible  condition  of  society.'^  Even  Mr.  Froude  is  compelled  to 
admit  that '  The  landlords  of  Ireland  represent  conquest  and  confisca- 
tion, and  they  have  gone  on  with  an  indifiFerence  to  the  welfjEire  of 
the  people  that  would  never  have  been  tolerated  in  England  or 
Scotland.'  But  more  valuable  than  anything  that  precedes  is  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Dufferin — himself  one  of  the  best  of  Irish  land- 
lords— in  his  speech  last  year  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  ^  ^Tiat,'  he 
said,  ^is  the  spectacle  presented  to  us  by  Ireland?  It  is  that 
of  millions  of  persons,  whose  only  dependence  and  whose  chief 
occupation  is  j^iculture,  for  the  most  part  cultivating  their  lands, 
that  is,  sinking  their  past,  their  present,  and  their  future  upon 
yearly  tenancies.  But  what  is  a  yearly  tenancy  ?  Why,  it  is  an 
impossible  tenure — a  tenure  which,  if  its  terms  were  to  be  literally 
interpreted,  no  Christian  man  would  oflFer  and  none  but  a  mad* 
man  would  accept.'  Yet  such  is  tlie  tenure  under  which  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  600,000  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland — who 
with  their  families  number  one  third  of  the  whole  population — now 
occupy  their  holdings.  Under  it  the  landlords,  aimed  with  the  ter- 
rible power  of  eviction,  have  the  legal  right  to  turn  more  than  half 
the  island  into  a  desert ;  and  in  the  south  and  west  not  a  few  of  them 
exercise  it  by  charging  what  rents  they  like,  by  evicting  when  they 
like,  and  by  dealing  with  the  land  generally  as  if  it  was  made  for 
them  alone. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Irish  tenant  is  as  free  as  his  English 
or  Scotch  fellow  to  decline  submitting  to  a  rack-rent.  The  two 
latter  have  capital,  and,  if  refused  farms  at  a  fair  rent,  can  make 
a  livelihood  by  employing  it  otherwise  and  elsewhere.  But  as  a  rule 
the  Irish  cultivator  has  no  capital  but  his  industry,  and  the  very  life 
of  himself  and  his  family  depends  on  the  plot  of  land  he  holds.  Be 
the  exorbitance  of  the  rent  forced  on  him  what  it  may,  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  pay  it,  for  the  landlord  has  at  command  an  armed  force 
to  silence  every  demand  for  justice  and,  if  need  be,  to  drive  him  at 
the  bayonet's  point  from  his  home,  a  starveling  and  a  beggar.  Well 
might  Lord  Clarendon  call  the  exercise  of  such  power  ^  a  felonious 
act,'  yet  it  is  a  felony  perpetrated  every  week  of  the  year  in  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught.  Nor  does  its  operation  affect  merely  the 
tenant  farmers;  through  them  it  acts  almost  as  ruinously  on  the 
great  class  of  agricultural  labourers — who  form  another  third  of  the 


«  A  Plea  for  the  CeUio  Race, 
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whde  population — and  through  boUi  it  injoies  ths  mecfaonic,  tiie 
retail  deEiler,  and  the  wholesale  merchant,  cnuhiDg  indnatiy,  and 
emaBcuIating  enterprise  amongst  the  whole.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
su^;est  that  all  Irish  landlords  are  the  '  Spartans  among  helots '  they 
might  he  under  the  existing  law,  for  of  the  10,000'  odd  who  own 
nearly  the  entire  soil  of  the  island  many  are  prohahfy  as  good 
as  the  average  of  the  5,000  landlords  in  England  and  Wales, 
or  the  forty-one  who  are  said  to  own  all  Scottond.  But  in  the 
southern  provinces,  the  majority — especially  of  the  smaller  pro- 
prietors— arc  little  better  than '  planters  among  slaves,'  and  the  whole 
may  be  so  if  they  will.  It  would  be  easy  to  substantiate  this  aver- 
ment, not  merely  by  reference  ert  bloc  to  the  250,000  evictions- 
representing  above  1,500^00  individuals — which  have  been  registered 
during  the  past  thirty  yearsjbut  scores  of  harrowing  individual  cases  like 
those  of  the  Galtee  tenants  five  years  ago,  or  that  of  the  &mine.fltricken 
family  flung  pitilessly  out  on  the  roadside  at  Balla  the  other  day. 
Nor,  cruel  as  are  their  immediate  eSects,  are  evictions  the  worst  out- 
come of  the  system.  Thevr  victims  form  only  a  small  percentage  of 
those  who  remain  behind  subjected  to  the  grinding  impoverishment  of 
rack-renting  and  all  the  other  oppressions  which  are  not  only  legally 
possible,  but  practised,  on  very  many  of  the  estates.  The  genenj 
effect  of  the  system  cannot  well  be  more  tersely  described  than  in  the 
words  of  another  article  of  the  '  Times,'  written,  it  need  hardly  be 
MiicI,  some  yeart<  ago,  but  as  true  now  as  it  was  at  the  time :  '  To 
this  pass  arc  things  come :  in  order  to  benefit  a  small  knot  of  haughty, 
unfeeling,  rapacious  landlords,  the  wellbeing  of  millions  is  disre- 
garded ;  famine  and  nuseiy  stalk  through  the  land,  and  all  good 
government  in  Ireland  is  rendered  impossible,  and  government  of 
any  kind  impracticable,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  military 
force.'  In  fact,  Irish  landlordism  in  the  main  stands  condemned  by 
the  experience  of  three  hundred  years,  and  whatever  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  general  condition  of  the  country  witJiin  the  pre- 
sent generation  has  been  in  apite  of  the  existing  system,  and  from 
causes  which,  but  for  it,  would  have  produced  vastly  more  beneficial 
results. 

What  has  Imperial  legislation  done  since  the  Union  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  such  a  system?  While  penal  Uws  and  coercion 
bills  may  be  reckoned  by  the  dozen,  the  statute-book  contains 
only  one  solitary  measure — the  Land  Act  of  1870 — that  directly 
nims  at  affording  even  partial  relief  and  protection  to  the  Irish 
tenant  farmer.  The  Encumbered  Estates  Court  Act,  passed  in 
1849  in  the  interest  of  insolvent  landlords  and  their  creditors, 
has,    so    far    as    the    tenants    are    concerned,   worked    more   evil 

■  Of  the  nhole  30,337.764  acres  which  form  the  area  of  the  ialand  nearly  »m  ialf 
is  a«ne<l  by  740  peisona,  apportioned  thus :  4.153.143  hj  no  penotii,  1,607,719  by 
193,  and  3,071,471  by  440  othan.  Against  this  the  Uat  ccnmi  Aom  that  5,150,000 
pcraoiu  own  not  a  reed,  and  that  94,000  families  (averaging  trmn  Bix<  to  sevan  each, 
or,  in  all,  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  whole  poptUjitlon)  inhaUt  one-roomed  but*  of 
about  twelve  feet  square,  while  the  absentee  rents  dtawn  from  tfac  ooantry,  |^nd 
chiefly  apent  abroad,  omoont  to  nearly  £9,000,000  a  year. 
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than  good.  About  one  fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  island 
has  changed  owners  under  it,  passing  into  the  hands  of  proprietors 
three  times  more  numerous,  and  fiu*  more  oppressive,  than  those 
whom  they  displaced.^  Similarly  the  primary  object  of  the  Church 
Act  of  1 869  was  not  to  benefit  the  holders  of  Church  lands,  but 
to  conciliate  the  Catholics  by  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church. 
As  in  any  sense  a  land  reform,  its  beneficial  effect  was  limited 
to  10,563  holdings,  representing  a  rental  of  225^622^.,  or  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  landlord  revenue  of  the  island. 
But  its  operation  to  even  this  fractional  extent  has  been  of  real 
value  in  supplying  at  once  an  irrefragable  argument  and  a  pre- 
cedent for  much  more  sweeping  reforms.  One  of  the  tritest  com- 
monplaces against  the  great  reform  of  a  peasant  proprietary  is,  that 
the  tenant  purchasers  would  not  pay  up  their  instalments,  and 
that  even  if  they  did,  their  unthrift  and  the  inevitable  subdivisions 
of  their  farms  would  certainly  generate  a  mere  '  warren  of  paupers.' 
The  experience  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  has 
been  that  more  than  6,000  occupants  of  the  Church  lands  have 
bought  the  fee  of  their  holdings,  and  that  although  some  applications 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  for  postponements  of  payments, 
no  greater  diflBculty  has  been  met  with  from  the  small  purchasers  of 
farms  than  from  the  landowners  who  have  bought  the  tithe  rent- 
charge,  and  who  have  been  dealt  with  on  much  more  favourable 
terms.^  It  has  also  been  foimd  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  farms 
so  bought  have  been  immensely  improved  by  fencing,  draining,  re- 
clamation of  bog,  and  other  industrial  results,  and,  generally,  that 
the  new  proprietors  are  better-to-do  than  they  ever  were  before. 
But,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  agrarian  effect  of  this  Act  was  a  sub- 
ordinate incident  of  its  operation,  and  touched  merely  the  skirt  of 
the  gigantic  wrong  involved  in  the  Irish  land  system.  Under  it 
some  6,000  odd  tenants  escaped  from  the  helotry  that  still  weighs 
on  nearly  600,000  more,  and  to  afford  these  latter  relief  was  the 
object  of  Mr.  Oladstone's  Land  Act  of  the  following  year.  G-enerous, 
however,  as  was  the  original  intention  of  that  measure,  it  was  only 
forced  through  a  hostile  Parliament  with  limitations  that  went  far 
to  deprive  it  of  all  real  value.  It  proposed,  in  effect,  to  extend  the 
Ulster  tenant  right  to  the  other  three  provinces,  and  to  create  for 
the  whole  of  the  island  facilities  for  fee  purchases  by  occupying 
tenants  somewhat  similar  to  those  provided  on  a  smaller  scale  by 

*  Speaking  before  Mr.  Lefeyre's  Ck>mmittee,  as  to  the  effects  of  this  Act,  Judge 
Flanagan,  of  the  Landed  Estates  CJoort,  said  of  the  new  class  of  proprietors  created 
under  it :  'I  think  the  smaU  landlords  are,  as  a  role,  the  most  tyrannical :  I  hardly 
know  what  terms  to  use :  thej  look  upon  it  purely  as  a  mercantile  transaction  in  the 
extreme  sense  of  the  term,  their  sole  object  being  to  extract  from  the  unfortunate 
small  tenants,  who  have  lost  the  protection  of  their  former  landlords,  the  very 
highest  penny  which  by  possibility  they  can  extract  from  these  tenants.*  Sir  W. 
Gregory  gave  stiU  more  emphatic  testimony  in  the  same  sense. 

'  Much  of  the  money  so  invested  by  tenants  in  the  south  was  borrowed  from  the 
Munster  Bank,  and  I  have  authority  for  saying  that  in  no  single  case  has  default 
been  made  in  its  repayment. 
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1  Act  of  1869.  But  in  its  passage  throngli  Parliament 
both  these  liberal  aims  of  its  author  were  subatantially  defeated. 
The  extension  of  the  Ulster  custom  was  pruned  dowti  to  the  grant 
of  a  sliding-scale  compensation  for  improvements  made  by  the  tenant 
in  the  event  of  his  eviction  for  any  other  reason  than  non-payment 
of  rent.  The  practical  value  of  even  this  was  further  reduced  by 
the  action  of  the  landlords  in  promptly  weeding  out  their  smaller 
tenants  before  the  law  came  into  force,  and  by  a  provision  of  the  Act 
itnelf  which  enables  owners  and  tenants  to  contract  themselves  out  of 
its  operation.  To,  in  eflect,  compel  this,  very  general  notice  of  an 
increase  of  rent  was  given  throughout  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught,  and  under  pressure  of  this  a  large  number  of  tenants  sub- 
mitted to  the  alternative  of  so  bargaining  themselves  out  of  the  Act, 
while  those  who  refused  to  do  so  and  have  since  made  default  with 
the  increased  rack-rent  have,  on  eviction,  equally  forfeited  their  right 
to  compensation  under  it. 

So,  too,  as  regards  the  'Bright'  clauses  intended  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  &rms  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  The 
expectations  on  which  these  were  founded — that  the  estates  brought 
into  the  Court  would  be  sold  in  small  lots  to  suit  peasant  pur- 
chasers, and  that  sales  direct  from  landlord  to  tenant  would  be 
found  practicable — have  been  completely  disappointed ;  while  the 
operation  of  this  part  of  the  Act  has  been  still  further  defeated  by 
the  inadequacy  of  the  advance  made  to  intending  buyers  by  the 
Board  of  Works — only  two  thirds  as  against  three  fourths  given  by  the 
Church  Commissioners — and  by  the  inconvenient  method  under  which 
piu'chases  are  conducted.  From  these  various  causes  the  measure  has  so 
signaUy  failed  that  out  of  a  total  of  some6oo,oooyearly  tenants  only  900 
odd  had,  up  to  last  year,  purchased  their  holdings  under  its  provisions. 

The  fact  of  its  failure  was  already  clear  in  1874,  and  in  that 
year  a  Select  Committee,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  began 
an  inquiry,  which  lasted  over  two  Sessions,  into  the  whole  question 
of  Irish  land  tenure.  The  result  appeared  in  a  voluminous  Blue- 
book  in  1 876,  embodying  the  evidence  of  a  whole  host  of  witnesses — 
landlords,  agents,  lawyers,  and  tenant  farmers — representing  every 
interest  concerned.  A  large  majority  of  the  Committfie  reported  in 
favour  of  further  liberal  concessionB  to  the  tenant  class,  and  espe- 
cially recommended  increased  &cilities  for  the  creation  of  a  large 
peasant  proprietary.  The  monstrous  inequities  of  the  present  re- 
lation between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  are  frankly  recognised, 
and  the  policy  as  well  as  justice  of  further  legislation  to  bring 
the  two  interests  into  better  agreement  is  urged  with  an  emphasis 
rare  in  Blue-book  literature.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  body  of  autho- 
ritative proof  that  both  justice  and  policy  demand  large  reforms,  and 
of  the  rich  suggestions  of  the  report  as  to  what  these  should  be  and 
how  they  should  be  carried  out,  the  Grovemment  flatly  refused  even 
to  promise  any  reform  at  all.  In  the  same  year,  therefore,  Mr.  Butt 
introduced  his  Irish  Land  Tenure  Bill,  mainly  £mmed  on  the  lines  of 

Ho.  £03  (mo.  cxxnt.  M.  t.)  C  C 
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the  programme  of  the  Dublin  Tenant  League  of  1850,  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  Ulster  custom  to  the  other  provinces,  and  for 
the  fixing  of  fair  rents  on  the  basis  of  a  revaluation  revisable  every 
twenty-one  years.     But  moderate  as  were  these  concessions,  the  Bill 
was  denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  *  ignoring  the  principles  of  right 
and  justice,'  by  Mr.  Plunkett  as  '  a  bill  to  rob  the  landlord  of  his 
property,'  by  Mr,  Gibson,  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  as  ^  monstrous,' 
and  by  Mr.  Kavanagh  as  '  a  programme  of  spoliation,'     In  short,  the 
Gt)vemment  and  their  supporters  declared  '  tenant  right  to  be  land- 
lord wrong,'  and  this  attempt  to  grant  some  real  protection  to  the 
Irish  tenant  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  290  against   56.     Again, 
last  year,  Mr.  Shaw  renewed  the  eflfort,  but  with  no  better  success ; 
Mr.  Lowther,  the  Irish  Secretary,  opposing  the  reintroduced  Bill  as 
*  pure,  undiluted,  unmitigated  communism,'  and  of  course  negativing 
it  with  an  oflBcial  and  landlord  backing  of  263  against  91.     In  the 
same  month  (May)  Mr.  Shaw-Lefe\Te,  perceiving  the  hopelessness  of 
any  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  moved  the  following 
resolution :    *  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland  among  the  class  of  per- 
sons cultivating  the  soil,  it  is  expedient  that  legislation  should  be 
adopted  without  further  delay  for  increasing  the  facilities  proposed 
for  this  object  by  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  for  securing  to  the 
tenants  of  the  land  offered  for  sale  opportunities  for  purchasing  con- 
sistently with  the  interest  of  the  owner  thereof.'     At  the  request  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  assured  the  House  that  the 
matter  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government,  the  motion 
was  withdrawn,  but  no  further  word  was  heard  on  the  subject  till  the 
Session  closed ;  and,  barring  the  comparatively  trifling  changes  made 
by  the  Act  of  1870,  the  Irish  land  code  remains  as  that  less  than  half- 
measure  found  it. 

The  agricultural  depression  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  occurred 
opportimely  for  renewed  agitation  against  this  weightiest  and  least 
defensible  of  Irish  grievances,  and  the  Home  Eule  leaders  have  shown 
wisdom  in  concentrating  their  energies  upon  it.  Most  other  'planks' 
of  their  platform  divide  even  Irish  public  opinion,  and  in  England 
are  resisted  by  both  Whig  and  Tory  with  equally  uncompromising 
opposition.  But  on  this  subject  of  the  land  laws  there  is  in  Ireland 
—outside  the  landlords,  and  not  a  few  even  of  them  admit  the 
justice  of  the  tenants'  cry  for  reform — a  consensus  of  popular  feel- 
ing as  to  the  necessity  for  radical  changes;  while  in  England  the 
great  mass  of  Liberal  opinion  similarly  recognises  the  policy  and 
justice  of  further  legislation  in  this  direction.  Nor  is  this  all:  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  hearing  exhaustive  evi- 
dence pro  and  con^  has,  as  I  have  said,  condemned  the  existing 
system  and  pointed  out  the  lines  on  which,  with  full  fair  play  to  all 
interests,  it  may  be  reconstructed.  Seldom,  in  fact,  has  any  party 
agitation  combined  so  many  advantages  of  time,  circumstance,  and 
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proved  inttingic  merit  in  its  sul^ect.  It  vould  not  be  practioablet 
vithia  the  limits  of  the  few  pages  available  for  the  remainder  of  this 
paper,  to  state  ia  detail  aJl  the  Tuieties  of  reform  whicli  were 
suggested  to  the  Committee,  or  have  been  iadependently  urged  by 
influential  members  of  the  Irish  party,  but  they  may  be  grouped 
with  approximate  completeness  into  four — &ir  rents,  fixity  of  tenure, 
free  sale  (tenant  right),  and  the  creation  of  a  tenant  proprietary. 
The  first  three  of  these  formed  the  programme  of  the  Dublin  Tenant 
I^eagtie,  on  the  lines  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  Meesrs.  Butt's  and 
Shaw's  subsequent  Bills  were  mainly  firamed,  and  for  the  whole,  facta 
in  superduous  abundance  make  out,  in  my  judgment,  an  unanswerable 
case. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these,  it  is  notorious  that  nearly  all  the 
land  purchased  under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  and  much  also  of 
that  wliich  has  escaped  the  operation  of  that  measure,  is  now  rack- 
rented.  Almost  every  change  of  ownership  has  been  attended  by  a 
revaluation  and  increased  rental  of  the  estate,  till  over  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  three  southern  provinces  this  has  been  carried  to 
a  point  at  which,  in  bad  seasons  like  the  present  and  the  last  three, 
either  the  cultivator  must  starve  or  the  rent  cannot  be  paid  in  full. 
Although  no  fewer  than  three  systems  of  valuation  *  are  in  force  for 
imperial  and  other  local  purposes,  none  of  these  is  in  any  way 
binding  as  between  landlonl  and  tenant,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  former 
therefore  exacts  just  as  much  rent  as  the  latter  sees  even  a  possibility 
of  paying.  He  has  merely  to  serve  notice  of  eviction,  and  the 
helpless  occupier  has  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  any  terms  he  may 
impose.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  scheme  of  reform  worth  the 
name  must  include  an  equitable  revaluation,  and  a  resettlement  of 
the  present  scale  of  rents  in  accordance  with  it.  Mr.  Butt's  Bill 
found  a  ready  machinery  for  such  a  settlement  in  the  existing  county 
courts,  with  the  aid  of  arbitrators,  or  a  jury  of  tenant  farmers. 

Fixity  of  tenure  is  an  equally  obvious  condition  of  justice  to  the 
farmer.  "Without  this  he  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord's 
caprice,  and  has  no  motive  for  either  industry  or  thriit  beyond  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pay  rent  and  live.  To 
improve  his  holding  is  to  invite  increased  rent  or  eviction ;  and  it  is 
therefore  in  a  sense  his  interest  to  keep  it  at  the  lowest  point  of 
productiveness  compatible  witli  these  two  conditions.  Perpetuity 
leases  on  fines  proportioned  to  the  rent — as  was  strongly  advocated 

These  nrc  (l)  the  Townland  Valnation,  mado  in  1826,  nndcr?  Geo  IV.  chap,  (a, 
to  provido  for  the  more  equal  levying  of  the  Grand  J1117  Cece  and  other  countv 
cliarjtes ;  (a)  the  Poor  Ijknd  Valuation,  made  under  the  Act  of  1836  by  Sir  Bicliaril 
Griffitha,  on  the  principle  oE  the  observed  letting,  without  attempting-  to  ffiiidc  value. 
and  which  is  annually  revLsod  after  its  Enpflish  model ;  and  (3)  that  of  1852,  aceonl- 
inK  (o  which  the  valae  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  average  priced  of  certain 
articles  act  out  in  the  Act,  amongst  which,  however,  potatoes,  tlio  chief  crop  of  tlio 
country,  do  not  figure,  while  wages,  another  principal  element  in  the  calcolation,  aro 
also  not  eonsidercd.  Thia  last  valuation,  too,  includes  all  farm  boildings,  and  most 
of  the  tenant's  improvements,  so  that  tho  more  capital  in  money  01  labour  ho 
expends  on  bis  holding  the  higher  are  the  rates  assessed  on  it  under  the  Ad. 
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by  Mr.  O'Hagan,  Q.C.,  and  other  witnesses  before  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's 
Committee — or,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant,  long-term  leases  without 
fine,  would  seem  to  be  the  fairest  method  of  compromise  on  this 
point.  Either  class  of  lease  would  preserve  the  rent  to  the,  landlord, 
and  give  assurance  to  the  tenant  that  he  would  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  own  improvements,  without  fear  of  disturbance,  except  through 
his  own  default.  The  Scotch  feuar  already  enjoys  this  protection, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  in  justice  or  policy,  why  the  Irish  tenant 
should  not  have  it  too.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  such  perpetuity 
or  fee-farm  grants  was  so  preponderant  that  the  Committee  agreed 
in  recommending  that  in  the  case  of  sales  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  the  judges  should  have  power  to  sanction  such  gi^ants,  and  that 
for  the  purchase  of  the  interest  to  be  so  acquired  the  Board  of 
Works  should  make  advances  as  under  the  '  Bright '  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act.  A  special  advantage  of  these  perpetuity  grants  would  be 
— that  the  rent  payable  under  them  might,  by  agreement,  be  con- 
verted into  a  terminal  payment,  and  the  tenant's  interest  be  thus 
turned  into  actual  ownership  in  fee:  in  other  words,  they  would 
form  an  easy  half-way  stage  to  peasant  proprietorship,  the  only 
adequate  solution  of  the  Irish  land  problem.  But  short  of  these 
*for  ever'  leases,  as  they  are  commonly  called  in  Ireland,  grants 
without  fine  for,  say,  thirty-one  years  would  do  much  to  abate  the 
grievances  resulting  irom  the  present  year-to-year  system;  and  a 
large  annual  instalment  of  reform  to  this  extent  might  at  once  be 
made  by  charging  every  sale  of  an  estate  with  the  condition  that  the 
purchaser  take  it  subject  to  such  leases  at  the  existing  rent.  \Miile 
this  would  gradually  give  the  tenant  a  fair  measure  of  protection 
pending  more  complete  legislation,  it  would  deprive  the  landloixl  of 
no  single  right  he  now  possesses  save  that  of  eviction,  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  monstrously  abused.  But  reform  to  this  extent 
only  would  fall  far  short  of  the  full  wants  of  the  situation ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  great  weight  of  the  non-landlord  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  recorded  in  favour  of  the  higher  tenure. 
The  right  of  free  sale  completed  the  '  three  Fs '  advocated  by 
the  Dublin  League.  But  although  the  aim  of  this  body  was  warmly 
supported  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Bright,  it  was  not  till  twenty  years 
after  that  legislation  followed — ^to  the  poor  extent  already  stated. 
In  the  Act  of  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  extended  tenant  right 
to  the  whole  island,  but  the  landlord  opposition  whittled  down  the 
concession  to  the  illusory  right  to  contingent  compensation  with 
which  the  measure  finally  passed,  and  practically,  therefore,  the  right 
is  still  non-existent  in  the  southern  provinces.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  so,  for  the  compensation  there  recoverable  under 
the  Land  Act  for  eviction  (except  for  non-payment  of  rent)  has 
strict  relation  to  unexhausted  improvements  made  by  the  tenant,  and 
in  no  way,  as  in  Ulster,  to  any  right  of  occupancy  independently  of 
these.  The  northern  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  saleable  posses- 
sory right  in  his  land,  even  if   it  contains  but  a  pig-sty  and  has 
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neyet  bad  a  day's  labour  of  drainage.  Nor  is  this  forfeited  even  by 
non-payment  of  rent ;  for,  althougb  he  may  be  evicted  for  such  default, 
he  has  still  the  right  of  selllDg  the  succession  to  his  &rm — subject 
only  to  the  landlord's  approval  of  the  uew  tenants  and  for  this  not 
seldom  receives  the  full  fee-simple  value  of  the  soil.  So  monstrous 
a  difference  between  this  and  the  absolute  non-right  of  tenants  in 
Leinster,  Mnnster,  and  Connaught  to  any  interest  at  all  in  their 
holdings  needs  only  statement  to  stand  condemned,  and  yet  nearly 
the  whole  landlord  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  twice 
successfully  exerted  to  maintain  the  anomaly;  so  that,  while  a 
defaulting  tenant  in  Cavan  may  sell  bis  right  for  perhaps  hundreds 
of  pounds,  the  neighbour  who  joins  marches  with  him  across  the 
imaginary  line  that  divides  Cavan  from  Meath  is  in  like  case  turned 
adrift  without  sixpence  of  compensation  for  even  the  improvements 
he  may  have  made.  The  comparative  fixity  of  tenure  which  this 
Ulster  custom  involves  goes  far,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  explain 
the  greater  material  prosperity  of  that  province ;  for  only  bigots  in 
both  politics  and  religion  will  now  pretend  that  Protestantism  or 
CathoUcism  has  much,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  results. 

If  the  land  monopolists  had  wisely  conceded  more  or  less  of  this 
triad  of  reforms,  they  might  for  another  generation,  perhaps,  have 
escaped  the  larger  sacrifice  involved  in  the  demand  provoked  by  their 
refusal  in  favour  of  a  tenant  proprietary.  The  principle  of  this  com- 
pletest  remedy  of  all  for  the  evils  of  the  Irish  land  system  has  already 
been  recognised  in  both  the  Church  and  Land  Acts,  and  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  its  wider  application.  The  experience  of  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  of  our  own  colonies,  and  of  the  United 
States,  is  conclusive  as  to  its  excellent  social  results,  and  tbe 
testimony  of  the  best  witnesses  examined  by  Mr.  Lefevre's  Com- 
mittee is  equally  concurrent  as  to  its  special  adaptation  to 
Ireland.  In  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  Kussia  the  replacement  of  the  old  bastard 
feudalism  by  a  peasant  proprietary  has  everywhere  been  attended  by 
an  immense  increase  in  the  national  prosperity,  and  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  enfranchised  population.  In 
the  United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australasia  tenant 
ownership  is,  as  we  know,  the  rule — and  with  what  economical  results 
need  not  be  told ;  wliile  close  at  home  with  us,  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  advantages  of  tbe  same  system  of  tenure  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  strikingly  shown.  In  fact,  wherever  it  has  been  worked 
out  its  effect  has  been  to  stimulate  industry  and  encourage  thrift — 
the  two  main  conditions  of  all  national  strength.^  In  Ireland  itself, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  on  tbe  smaller  scale  of  the 
purchases  made  under  the  Acts  of  1869  and  1870,  the  general  result, 
as  certified  by  Mr.  Shaw-I^efevre's   report,  has    been    strongly  in 

•  It  raa.j  be  urged  that  there  are  many  upeeial  conditions  which  have  helped  the 
piOEperous  dcTelopment  of  the  sjatcm  in  the  Channel  lelands,  but  it  \a  not  the  less 
the  fact  that  the  Eystem  has  been  eminent];  snccessful  there. 
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favour  of  its  extension.  The  tenant-owned  lands  are  almoin  every- 
where better  tilled,  and  their  proprietors  more  industrious  and  frugal^ 
and  consequently  more  prosperous,  than  the  corresponding  class  who 
pay  rents  and  hold  by  the  landlords'  sufferance  from  year  to  year. 
Unable  to  dispute  these  facts,  the  apologists  of  the  existing  monopoly 
affirm  the  impracticability  of  further  extending  the  reform  on  any 
large  scale,  and  maintain  that  it  could,  at  any  rate,  only  be  done  by 
confiscating  the  rights  of  the  present  proprietors.  But  here,  again^ 
both  experience  and  authority  refute  these  objections.  The  agrarian 
revolution  so  peacefully  and  prosperously  effected  in  Prussia  by  Stein 
and  Hardenberg  (whose  names  have  been  so  often  mentioned  within 
recent  months)  supplies  at  once  a  precedent  and  a  model  for  a 
similar  reform  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  reason  of  sound  economy 
why  the  State  should  not  there  also  do  for  cultivators  what  the 
State  has  done  with  splendid  success  for  the  same  class  in  Branden- 
burg, Pomerania,  Silesia,  and  along  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  these  and 
the  other  provinces  of  Prussia  wholesale  expropriation  of  the  land- 
lords has  been  followed  by  the  very  best  economical  and  social 
results,  and — as  the  agricultural  condition  of  Ireland  now  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century — it  is  absurd  to  deny  that  similar  results  might  not  be 
reasonably  expected  from  a  similar  reform.  But  if  such  a  measure 
as  that  of  the  Prussian  statesmen  be  thought  too  drastic,  or  as  casting 
too  much  responsibility  on  the  State,  the  Commission  proposed  by 
Mr.  Vernon,  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Lefevre's  Committee,  offers  a 
less  extreme  alternative  of  nearly  equal  efficiency,  with  full  assurance 
of  justice  to  every  interest  concerned.  Through  the  agency  of  this 
body — acting  for  the  great  mass  of  tenant  farmers  as  the  Tempo- 
ralities Commissioners  have  done  for  the  holders  of  the  Church  lands 
— the  problem  of  combining  ownership  with  occupancy  might  be 
gradually  solved,  by  the  operation  of  increased  facilities  to  tenant 
purchasers  and  with  the  fairest  recognition  of  existing  landlord 
rights. 

No  argument  need  be  wasted  to  prove  that  reforms  so  demon- 
strably necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  have  the  strongest 
claims  on  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  are  as  little  '  commu- 
nistic '  and '  confiscatory '  as  any  changes  affecting  property  could  be. 
It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  they  would  benefit  landlords  them- 
selves quite  as  much  as  tenants,  for  if  the  present  conflict  of  interest 
continues,  both  the  rental  and  market  value  of  estates  must  further 
suffer. 

Besides  these  four  essential  reforms,  there  are  two  other  only  less 
necessary  conditions  of  full  justice  to  Irish  agriculture,  and  a  third 
which  is  needed  to  remedy  a  gross  economical  abuse — I  mean  the 
assimilation  of  the  Poor  Law  to  that  of  England,  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  and  a  tax  upon  absentees.  As  regards  the  first  of  these, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law  offers  a  direct  premium  to 
wholesale  clearances,  and  in  times  of  distress  like  the  present  most 
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inadequately  relieves  the  large  class  of  agricultnial  laboarets,  on 
whom  the  effects  of  depression  mottt  immediately  fall ;  the  second 
involves  the  easy  addition  of  3,000,000  to  the  20,000,000  odd  acres 
which  now  form  the  cultivable  n,rea  of  the  island ;  while  the  third 
would  deal  with  a  scandal  legislatively  recognised  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  and  as  great  now  as  it  was  then,  when  the  lOth  of  Charles  I. 
— of  course  long  since  repealed — imposed  a  tax  of  4s.  in  the  pound 
on  Irish  landlords  six  months  absent  from  their  estates.  But  these 
are  collateral  incidents,  rather  than  elements,  of  the  main  question, 
and  in  the  space  now  available  can  only  be  mentioned. 

Such  are  the  chief  conditions  of  this  Irish  land  problem.  From 
even  the  rapid  survey  of  them  now  given,  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
system  they  collectively  constitute  differs  widely  from  that  under 
which  land  is  owned  and  cultivated  in  England.  The  two  have, 
indeed,  little  in  common,  except  the  exaggerated  prestige  that 
attaches  to  ownership  of  land  in  both  islands,  and  mimsterB  to  the 
superstition  that  property  in  acres  has  a  sacrednesa  all  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  no  argument,  therefore,  against  the  demand  for  these 
Irish  refornos  to  say  that  they  would  be  impracticable,  or  even  unjust, 
as  between  the  English  landlord  and  tenant.  With  that  the  Irish 
reformer  has  nothing  to  do ;  enough  if  he  make  out  a  case  for 
further  legislation  for  his  own  constituents,  without  reference  to  what 
may  be  expedient  in  Lancashire  or  Kent.  Imperfectly  as  the  facts 
and  considerations  now  submitted  have  been  stated,  I  venture  to 
believe  that  they  go  far  to  build  up  such  a  plea.  They  disclose,  at 
any  rate,  a  system  au  fruitful  in  grievous  wrong  to  three  fourths  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  ro  repugnant  to  natural  justice,  that  even  a 
partial  exposure  of  them  cannot  be  made  altogether  in  vain  to  the 
enlightened  conscience  of  English  readers. 

J.  C.  McCoAN. 
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Among  French  Friends  in  Burgundy. 

DIJON. 

TOOTHING  is  more  astonishing  to  those  who  know  France  well 
Xl  than  the  hasty  scamper  of  English  tourists  through  the  heart 
of  regions  so  highly  interesting  from  all  points  of  view — social,  pic- 
turesque, artistic.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  thousands  of  travellers, 
for  instance,  who  pass  through  Dijon  from  the  beginning  of  June  till 
the  close  of  October,  how  infinitesimal  is  the  proportion  of  those  who 
diverge  from  the  Swiss  line,  or  even  make  a  pause  on  the  way  I  Alike, 
savant  and  simple,  learned  and  uninstr noted,  are  without  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear,  as  long  as  they  remain  on  French  soil.  They  eat 
their  dinner  at  the  deservedly  favourite  Hotel  du  Jura,  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  self-satisfied,  pay  their  bill,  and  depart  1 

France,  indeed,  to  the  great  travelling  population  of  England 
and  America  is  regarded  as  merely  a  district  to  be  passed  through, 
the  quicker  the  better,  in  fact,  in  the  words  of  an  American  table 
(Thdte  neighbour  of  mine,  *  a  flat  uninteresting  country,'  leading 
to  Switzerland.  These  tahle  d'hote  dinners  are  very  instructive  to 
those  who  study  human  nature  as  embodied  in  the  great  travelling 
population — people  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  perpetually  on  the 
move,  heaven  only  knows  why.  *  Why  should  I  visit  the  cathedral 
here?'  said  another  Transatlantic  fellow-diner  at  the  ordinary 
of  the  aforesaid  hotel.  *I  have  seen  dozens  of  cathedrals  in  my 
life,  and  one  is  exactly  like  another.  And  museums,  too  1  I  have 
seen  almost  every  one  in  Europe.  I  hate  them  all ! '  And  then  she 
added,  alluding  to  the  exquisite  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  in 
the  Dijon  Museum,  *  People  want  me  to  visit  this  museum  ;  there  are 
the  tombs  of  some  celebrities  or  other  in  it.  But  I  liave  said,  1  won't, 
and  I  won't.  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  pet  foot  in  another  as  long 
as  I  live ! ' 

Such  happy  immunity  from  travelling  folks  of  this  type  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  France  for  those  who  really  know  what 
travel  means,  and  who  like  to  study  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside 
of  things.  Arrived  at  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, they  will  be  perplexed  as  to  which  to  choose  of  the  novel  and 
fascinating  regions  lying  within  reach.  The  wild  little  district  of 
Morvan,  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  the  wondrous  Auvergne,  with  its 
lines  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  glorious  Jura,  the  Cevennes,  and  many 
others.  Dijon,  indeed,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  halt  on  the 
Swiss  line,  should  rather  figure  in  travellers'  minds  as  a  centre  from 
which  innumerable  French  tours  may  be  made ;  and  Dijon  itsd^ 
which  another  table  cChdte  neighbour  described  'as  a  comfortable 
little  place  to  sleep  in,'  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities,  artis- 
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tically  speaking,  ia  FraDce,  whilst  its  general  claims  upon  the 
iotelligent  traveller  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  My  object  in 
this  paper  will  naturally  be  to  speak  of  matters  which  do  not  usually 
come  under  the  observation  of  travellers,  and  before  speaking  of 
country-life  and  the  people  and  their  ways,  to  give  a  few  details  con- 
cerning the  town,  to  which  we  should  dedicate  a  few  days.  Its  arch- 
^ological  and  bietoric  monuments  and  treasures  are  fiilly  described  in 
the  English  and  Freoch  guide-books,  so  I  pass  them  by,  bidding  the 
tourist,  as  he  strolls  through  these  handsome  and  picturesque  streets, 
to  note  a  few  features — the  admirable  arrangements  for  water-supply 
in  the  town,  for  instance ;  at  intervals  of  a  few  hundred  yards  we  tind 
taps  of  delicious  fresh,  ice-cold  spring  water,  of  which  to  taste  ia 
enough  to  make  one  renounce  wine  even  in  this  renowned  wioe 
country.  The  Dijon  water-works  cost  the  town  £44,000  in  1840, 
since  which  time  abundance  of  good  water  is  the  happy  possession 
of  every  soul  in  the  place.  By  the  way,  might  not  our  railway  com- 
panies follow  French  example,  and  erect  a  drinking  fountain  at  every 
station  ?  We  can  get  water  certainly  at  our  refreshment  stalls,  bub 
not,  I  believe,  without  paying  for  it,  whilst  the  needy  traveller  in 
France  has  only  to  carry  bis  bottle  with  him,  the  greatest  possible 
comfort  in  hot  weather.  Continuing  our  stroll,  we  now  pause  to  visit 
one  of  the  '  sights,'  properly  speaking,  of  Dijon,  though  not  named  in 
the  guide-books,  and  only  seen  by  means  of  special  introduction, 
Now,  not  all  travellers  abroad  are  interested  in  art,  science,  or  philan- 
thropy, but  we  may  fairly  take  it  for  granted  that  none  are  quite 
indifferent  on  the  subject  of  wine.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  restaurant  of  the  Dijon  railway  station  is  supplied  with  wine 
by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  wine  merchants  in  Burgundy, 
M.  Paul  Guillemot,  whose  wine  cellars  are  well  worth  a  visit.  Bur- 
gundy is.  aa  we  all  know,  the  land  -par  excellence  of  good  cellars, 
the  smallest  vigneron,  as  well  as  the  largest,  having  a  first-rate 
storage  place  for  his  wine.  When  we  consider  that  age  is  the 
pre-eminent  recommendation  of  wines  of  choicest  'crii,'  we  shall 
see  the  importance  of  the  cellar.  The  wine  merchant,  who  purchases 
only  the  world-renowned  vintages,  pays  the  wine-growers  a  higli  price 
to  begin  with,  and  has  to  lay  by  his  wines,  in  other  words  to  sink  his 
capital,  for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  years.  Thus,  if  wine  is  pur- 
chased by  the  merchant  from  the  grower  at  five  francs  a  bottle,  and 
sold  after  some  years'  time  at  fifteen,  we  at  once  understand  that  the 
profits  are  by  no  means  extrav^ant.  Whilst  the  wine  is  ripening  in 
the  cellar,  indeed,  the  merchant  gets  no  interest  on  his  money,  besides 
which  he  is  losing  his  actual  capital,  since  the  wine,  so  long  as  it; 
remains  in  casks,  wastes,  every  month  having  to  be  replenished.  The 
meritorioustiess  of  wine,  roughly  speaking,  consists  in  its  age,  and 
wine-growers  in  these  parts  never  drink  new  wine.  The  wine  of  poor 
vintages  ia  sold  straight  away  for  foreign  markets,  only  the  good  being 
stored  in  the  cellar,  whether  for  sale  or  private  use. 

Xo  wine-grower  of  my  acquaintance  here  would  think  of  drinking 
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wine  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  old,  and  I  have  tasted  choice  wine 
of  Beaune  that  has  been  mellowing  much  longer  still  in  these  private 
cellars,  and  of  most  exquisite  bouquet.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  that  I 
never  knew  what  Burgundy  wine  was  like  till  I  tasted  it  among  my 
wine-growing  Burgundian  friends.  The  sour  stuff  drunk  in  England 
— also  in  many  parts  of  France — under  the  name  of  claret,  is  no  more 
like  the  real  thing  than  cream-cheese  is  like  the  moon.  Until  my 
Burgundian  experience,  indeed,  I  never  could  in  the  least  understand 
English  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  French  wines,  seeing  how  un- 
palatable is  the  usual  potion  poured  out  of  the  claret  jug,  cold,  sour, 
vinegar-like,  anything  but  calculated  to  cheer  the  mind  and  warm 
the  body. 

These  famous  cellars  I  speak  of  are  really  wonderful,  formiing  in 
themselves  a  little  subterranean  village  or  town,  where  you  might  as 
easily  lose  yourself  as  in  the  Catacombs,  There  seems  no  end  to  the 
long,  arched  chambers,  some  having  on  each  side  huge  casks  of  wine 
holding  fourteen  tuns,  others  having  neat  shelves  where  the  bottles 
are  placed  with  as  much  order  as  books  in  a  library.  The  temperature  of 
the  cellars  varies  slightly,  the  mean  being  15°  Centigrade,  or  about 
5  5°  Fahrenheit.  The  greatest  ciuriosity  of  its  contents  is  some  wine 
of  the  1 8 19  vintage.  Three  thousand  and  odd  tuns  of  wine  are 
contained  in  these  cellars,  which  are  as  interesting  to  a  wine-lover  as 
some  famous  library  to  a  bibliophile. 

We  next  pass  on  to  two  brand-new  buildings  on  a  handsome  scale 
at  Dijon,  worth  noticing  from  different  points  of  view,  the  first,  the 
Jews'  Synagogue,  inaugurated  during  my  visit.  There  are  not  more 
than  500  members  of  the  Jewish  community  here,  and  this  imposing 
place  of  worship,  erected  at  a  cost  of  300,cxx)  francs,  must  repre- 
sent large  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all.  As  we  well  know,  the  Jews 
in  France  are  less  favourably  regarded  by  their  Catholic  neighbours 
than  Protestants,  but  this  feeling  is  foitunately  on  the  decline.  The 
French  Government  contributed  2 5,000  francs  towards  this  synagogue, 
whilst  the  town,  with  equal  liberality,  granted  the  building  site.  At 
the  opening  ceremony,  in  which  Protestant  pastors  took  part,  a  prayer 
for  the  French  Bepublic  was  offered  up  by  the  oflSciating  Babbi,  and  the 
inauguration  speeches  were  all  marked  by  setitiments  of  patriotism  and 
attachment  to  Bepublican  institutions.  Catholics,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  are  in  enormous  majority  here,  as  in  Auvergne ;  and  not 
far  from  this  handsome  place  of  Jewish  worship  is  the  enormous 
Jesuits'  College,  equally  new  and  equally  imposing,  the  sight  of  which 
opens  up  a  wholly  new  line  of  thought.  Will  the  Jesuits  be  expelled 
from  France  or  will  they  not  ?  This"is  the  burning  question  in  France 
at  the  present  moment — a  question  it  is  much  better  not  to  raise  in 
general  company,  so  sore  are  the  feelings  of  all  concerned.  On  the 
one  hand  is  sentiment,  on  the  other  law.  Catholic  parents  urge 
that  in  a  Government  based  on  liberty  they  shotdd  be  permitted  to 
choose  the  teachers  of  their  sons ;  whilst  the  large  political  party 
opposed  to  the  .Tesuits  bring  forward  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
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ment,  namely,  the  various  stBtut«ii,  according  to  which  the  Jesaiba 
have  no  raison  <£etre  on  French  ijoil. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  the  handsome,  brand-new  building, 
capable  of  accommodating  900  students,  and  biiiit  on  the  very 
best  sanitary  principleft,  a  splendid  garden  being. part  of  its  attrac- 
tivenfEs.  The  College  was  opened  on  the  1 5  th  October,  after  the  long 
vacation.  It  is  the  impresaion  of  the  present  writer  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  will  not  take  place,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Conservative  France  is  too  vastly  in  the  majority  for  any  violent 
measures,  however  apparently  justifiable  in  the  eye  of  Uie  law. 

Dijon  is  celebrated  for  three  manufactures :  its  pills,  its  mustard, 
and  its  gingerbread — and  the  history  of  each  is  curious  in  the  extreme. 
AVe  will  take  the  pills  first.  Without  doubt  the  people  who  take 
most  pills  will  be  the  first  to  make  them  wholesale,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  machine-made  pills  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France  is  enormous.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  a  successful 
French  pilbnaker  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  could 
hardly  satisfy  his  customers,  to  have  recourse  to  machinery.  It  must 
have  flashed  upon  him  like  lightning  that  the  clumsiest  machine 
might  turn  off  three  times  as  many  pills  in  a  day  as  the  most  dex- 
terous fingers,  and  now  the  process  is  so  exact  that  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pills  are  fabricated  daily  on  the  premises  of  the  original 
inventor.  This  gentleman,  Thevenot  by  name,  a  chenust  of  Dijon, 
gained  a  large  fortune  by  his  manufactory,  and  it  in  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  his  descendants  are  doing  as  prosperous  a  trade  as  himself. 
The  hardness  of  the  times  in  no  degree  affects  the  sale  of  pills. 
People  will  have  their  pet  luxury  at  any  cost,  and  so  while  they  are 
ready  to  give  up  their  horses  and  carriages  and  toilettes,  they  retain 
their  pill,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  manu- 
facturers in  different  branches  of  trade  whilst  at  Dijon,  and  all  r.om- 
plained  of  the  slackness  in  trade.  Only  the  fortunate  fabricator  of 
pills  showed  a  cheerful  countenance.  Tar,  chloroform,  camphor, 
castor-oil,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  are  amongst  the  favourite  ingredients. 
The  process  of  pill-making  by  machineiy  is  extremely  rapid  and 
neat.  Thin  layers,  composed  of  gum,  sugar,  and  gelatine,  are  spread 
out  in  small  pieces,  the  desired  oil  is  then  spread  on  the  under  layer, 
jnst  ad  we  put  jam  in  a  layer  of  paste ;  a  second  put  on,  the  whole 
adhering  like  thin  covered  paetry.  This  is  now  placed  between  two 
iron  plates  indented  with  little  holes  the  size  of  the  pill,  two  turns 
are  given  to  it  in  what  may  be  called  a  baking  oven,  and  out  come 
the  pills,  each  separating  itself  from  its  envelope,  smooth,  compact, 
and  hard  as  sliot.  In  fact,  they  are  like  mince-pies  in  miniature. 
Any  essence  indissoluble  in  water  can  be  manufactured  into  pUls,  and 
I  if  course  the  economy  upon  hand  labour  is  very  great. 

The  celebrated  Dijon  mustard  is  even  more  worthy  of  note  as  a 
manufacture.  Its  peculiar  quality  is  a  certain  piquancy  not  found  in 
any  other  mustard,  of  which  there  are  deservedly  celebrated  manu&c- 
turers  in  several  other  places.     The  Dijon  mustaid  is  always  sown  on 
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cleared  charcoal  beds  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  spaces  difficult  to 
utilise  in  any  other  way,  as  the  young  plants  of  green  peas,  potatoes, 
French  beans,  and  the  like,  would  inevitably  be  devoured  by  the 
rabbits,  wild  boars,  and  other  animals,  who  will  on  no  account  touch 
the  mustard  plant.  The  soil  gives  one  peculiar  flavour  to  the  mustard, 
another  is  differently  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  mustard  when  in  powder  is  mixed  with  the  juice  of  new  wine, 
lending  that  pleasant  acidity  with  which  we  are  familiar.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  precisely  the  degree  of  acidity  it  is  necessary  that  the 
grape  be  always  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  unripeness,  a  degree 
more  or  less  making  all  the  difference.  Amateurs  of  this  celebrated 
condiment,  of  which  the  consumption  is  enormous  in  France  and  else- 
where, will  like  to  have  these  few  particulars  concerning  it. 

We  next  come  to  the  no  less  famous  Dijon  gingerbread,  or  'paxn 
(TSpicBy  of  which  most  travellers  carry  a  sample  home  for  their  little 
friends.  The  nonnettes^  as  these  cakes  are  generally  called,  figure 
constantly  on  French  dinner-tables  with  the  dessert,  but  few  people, 
perhaps,  suspect  their  origin.  The  pain  cP Spice  is  made  of  honey, 
rye-flour,  and  spice,  no  treacle  entering  into  its  composition  as  in 
our  own  gingerbread.  But  honey  possesses,  as  we  all  know,  besides 
its  agreeable  sweetness,  a  medicinal  quality,  rendering  the  pain 
cC&pice  as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental  on  the  family  table.  Its  inven- 
tors were,  oddly  enough,  neither  bakers  nor  cooks,  but  the  former 
grands  seigneurs  of  Burgundy.  These  seigneurs  set  the  example 
of  curing  disorders  of  frequent  occurrence  by  means  of  palatable 
cakes;  the  bourgeoisie  and,  in  their  turn,  the  peasants,  followed 
their  example.  If  uge  bakeries  of  the  pain  d'epice  were  set  up  at 
Dijon.  The  bakers  made  large  fortunes,  and  to  this  day  it  is  as 
flourishing  a  trade  as  any  in  Dijon,  seven  large  manufactories  now 
existing  there. 

I  also  visited  a  bookbinding  and  leather -work  manufactory,  but 
here  the  firm  gave  us  less  flourishing  accounts  than  the  heads  of  those 
before  mentioned.  Whether  things  go  well  or  ill,  people  will  have 
their  pills,  mustard,  and  gingerbread.  They  cut  off  such  luxuries  as 
missals,  pocket-Looks,  photographic  albums,  &c.  We  were  assured 
by  our  friends  here  that  the  slackness  of  trade  in  France  equals  that 
in  England.  Nothing  is  stirring.  No  orders  come  in.  Of  course 
the  anti-Eepublicans  affirm  that  this  chomar/e  is  the  result  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  France,  like  England  and  Germany,  is  going  through  a  commer- 
cial crisis  with  which  politics  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  The 
question  is  too  vast  to  be  entered  upon  here.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  worth  mentioning  concerning  the  process  of  binding,  say,  a 
photographic  album ;  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  processes  being  gone  through  before  the  raw  skin  is  converted 
into  the  polished,  perfumed  leather  cover  so  familiar  to  us.  The 
agreeable  perfume  of  Russia  leather  does  not  depend  on  the  skin 
in  the  very  least,  but  on  a  certain  preparation  made  from  the  bark 
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of  the  Riusian  bircb-tree.  Sucli  being  the  case,  we  may  have 
at  Bome  future  time  leather-work  perfumed  with  the  aromatic  eu- 
calyptus, or  blue-gum  tree,  aud  other  aDtiseptic  and  health-giviug 
eiiseuccs,  our  veiv  books  being  made  thereby  proof  aghast  con- 
lagion  of  all  kinds.  This  bookbinding  and  leather-work  mauu&ctory 
is  a  model  in  its  sanitary  and  economic  ariaugements.  The 
.  working  hours  of  men,  women,  and  young  people — boys  and 
}jirlB  being  only  permitted  to  enter  factories  after  passing  their 
first  communion — are  eleven ;  biit  one  hour  and  a  half  of  these 
are  deducted  for  meals  and  recreation.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
good  moral  tone  among  the  young  people  of  different  sexes,  the 
strictest  eurveillance  is  exercised  over  them,  and  immediately  any- 
thing approaching  courtship  is  observed,  the  pair  are  summoned  to 
the  master's  presence,  and  unless  they  consent  to  be  married  at  once, 
are  forthwith  dismissed.  This  wholesome  rigime  accounts  for  the 
respectability  of  the  entii-e  personnel,  all  of  whom  looked  par- 
ticularly clean,  well  dressed,  and  contented.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  the  character  giv(>n  by  heads  of  firms  at  Dijon  of  their  work- 
people was  not  reassuring.  The  French  artisan  is  gradually  losing, 
they  say,  those  habits  of  economy  which  once  characterised  him,  and 
still  characterise  the  peasant.  The  political  ferments  through  whicli 
France  has  passed  of  late  years  have  had  an  exciting  and  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  working  classes  generally.  Both  artisan  and  peasant 
take  a  feverish  interest  in  alt  that  goes  on  in  the  political  world,  and  are 
said  to  spend  an  extravagant  amount  of  time  in  reading  the  newspapers 
and  discussing  politics.  Doubtless  a  decade  of  peace  within  and  without 
would  serve  to  calm  this  unnatural  excitement ;  but  in  the  meantime 
I  am  assured  by  those  who  know  the  country  folk  well,  that  even 
their  habits  of  thrift  and  laboriousness  are  considerably  impaired 
by  the  halfpenny  journals.  The  ploughman  stops  his  plough,  the 
vintager  lays  down  his  knife,  the  reaper  his  sickle,  at  the  approach 
of  the  postman  with  his  packet  of  journals,  and  work  is  not  resumed 
till  the  contents  are  devoured.  Indeed,  one  cannot  walk  or  drive 
in  the  country  without  observing  instances  in  point. 

One  word  more  about  the  products  of  Dijon.  It  may  interest  many 
readers  to  know  that  wood  vinegar  was  discovered  by  a  Dijonnais 
named  Molrat,  a  friend  of  Napoleon  the  First,  who  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  discoverer  when  he  had  ruined  himself  by  hts  investigations. 
Wood  vinegar,  so  useful  in  medicinal  and  chemical  processes,  is 
largely  manufactured  at  Dijon.  Travellers  in  hot  climates  should 
never  be  without  a  small  quantity  of  this  valuable  antiseptic.  K 
few  drops  put  in  a  bath  heal  the  skin  of  ail  irritations  caused  by  the 
bites  or  stings  of  insects,  heat-boils.  Sec.  A  drop  applied  by  the 
finger  will  cure  a  mosquito  bite,  and,  applied  more  lavishly,  an 
adder's  sting.  One  pint,  which  costs  a  sbitling,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  perfume,  will  furnish  a  dozen  bottles  of  toilette  vinegar,  and 
may  be  easily  concocted  by  the  traveller  for  himself. 

Delightful  walks  and  drives  may  be  made  from  Dijon,  and  pleasant 
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indeed  were  the  visits  I  paid  to  friends  in  their  country  houses,  and  to 
peasant  folk  of  their  acquaintance  in  the  rich  villages  of  the  &mous 
Cote — for  Dijon  lies  at  the  base  of  the  renowned  Cote-d'Or,  colloquially 
called  the  Cote,  a  region  of  vines  unparalleled  for  flavour  in  the  world, 
a  region  of  luxuriance  and  wealth  which  must  be  seen  to  be  realised. 
There  is  one  curious  feature  about  this  country  to  be  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  wine-lovers.     Just  as  you  may  draw  a  line  through 
France  from   west  to  east,   which,  roughly  speaking,  the   English 
tourist  stream  may  be  said  never  to  overflow,  so  you  may  draw  a  line 
here  between  the  region  of  the  vin^  ordinaires  (good  ordinary  claret), 
and  the  region  of  wines  that  have  no  price,  that  is  to  say,  the  best 
red  wines  grown  anywhere  on  the  earth's  surface.     The  Cote  begins 
where  the  plain  ends,  and  the  line  dividing  vina  ordinaires  from  the 
vins  sans  prix  must  be  drawn  between  the  two,  just,  indeed,  where 
the  ground  rises.     Now,  there  is  no  possibility  of  ever  increasing  the 
quantity  of  these  peerless  wines  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  because  their  quality 
depends   entirely    on    the  nature    of   the   soil,    which,   covering  a 
limited  extent  only,  cannot    by  any  possibility  be  increased   arti- 
ficially as  much   as  by  a  hairbreadth.     Thus,  the  famous  vintage 
of  the  Cote  will  ever  remain   one  of  Nature's  monopolies,  imless 
indeed  the  dreaded  phylloxera,   already  said   to   be  within   a  few 
leagues  of  Beaune,  comes  like  Attila's  host  to  destroy  it  at  a  blow. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  phylloxera  is  a  subject  on  everybody's 
tongue,  and  that  a  yellow  leaf  on  a  vine  plant  is  looked  upon  with 
fear  and  trembling.     Up  to  the  present  time  both  peasant  vlgnerans 
and  the  large  wine-growers  have  been  as  prosperous  as  any  class  in 
France,  and  you  have  only  to  visit  these  villages  along  the  Cote  to  be 
convinced  of  the  fact.     In  company  of  two  friends — one  an  officer, 
who  kindly  drove  us  in  his  break,  the  other  a  well-known  resident  of 
Dijon — I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than  the  ease  and  wealth  of  the 
wine-growing  population.     The  villages  are  well  built,  well  kept,  and 
clean ;  there  are  vines  and  flowers  'in  every  garden   and  window, 
and   every  house  possesses  a  first-rate  cellar.      There   may  be  no 
parlour,  the  kitchen  and   sleeping  apartments  may   be  small,  the 
furniture  more  or  less  homely,  but  there  is  invariably  a  cellar  built  on 
a  large  scale,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  proper  conservation  of 
the  wine.     The  wine  cellar  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house.     On  every  side  are  vineyards,  and  as  we  gaze  we  are  reminded 
of  the  inimitable  thrift  of  the  French  peasant.     Not  an  inch  of  soil 
between  vine  and  vine  is  wasted.     Where  room  is  not  to  be  had  for 
a  fruit  tree,  you  find  a  black-currant  bush,  and   where  a   black- 
currant bush  would  be  cramped,  you  find  potatoes  or  salad.     Any 
and  everything  is  planted  among  the  vines — asparagus,  gooseberry 
bushes,  artichokes,  fruit  trees — the  great  object  being  to  waste  no 
inch  of  soil. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cote  we  quitted  our  carriage  and  climbed  a 
rocky  summit,  from  which  we  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  the  Jura 
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and  Mont  Blanc,  althongh  the  attnospheie  vas  not  quite  clear.  Our 
host  for  the  day,  the  captain,  did  the  honours  to  perfection.  With 
cbanmog  grace  and  gaiety  he  entertained  ns  in  his  temporary 
residence  adjoining  one  of  the  forts  in  construction,  bringing  out  the 
best  he  had.  The  English  lady  was  fSted  with  a  bouqi^,  and  then, 
chatting  pleasantly  of  garrison  life  at  Dijon,  we  drove  home.  Dull- 
ness and  awkwardness  are  plants  seldom  found  on  French  soil,  but 
for  amiability  and  ^reeableness  generally  there  is  no  one  to  be 
compared  to  a  French  officer  belonging  to  the  better  ranks  of  society. 
The  Dijonnais  country  folks,  however,  are  noted  for  their  good 
manners  and  geniality  generally,  as  the  following  incident  will 
testify.  My  host  had  taken  me  on  foot  one  morning — starting  at 
seven  o'clock,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  heat  that  huA  burst  upon 
us  so  suddenJly — to  the  picturesque  little  village  of  Fontaine,  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Bernard.  Aft^  seeing  everything 
that  was  to  be  seen  under  the  ciceroneship  of  the  ewr6,  we  started 
homeward,  and  were  taking  a  short  cut  across  the  vineyards,  when  a 
heavy  rain-storm  came  on.  Wet,  draggled,  and  bemired,  we  made 
what  haste  we  could  to  a  vintager's  cottage  by  the  roadside, 
receiving  the  heartiest  welcome  from  both  master  and  mistress, 
hale  old  peasant  folk  of  a  superior  class,  enchanted  to  make 
my  companion's  acquaintance,  on  account  of  his  renown  as  a  lion 
hunter  in  Algeria ;  both  also  pleased  to  entertain  the  English  lady 
under  his  protection.  These  good  people  were  evidently  rich,  though 
as  homely  as  possible,  and  could  therefore  talk  resignedly,  nay  eheer- 
ftiUy,  of  the  bad  prospects  of  this  year.  '  The  vines  are  ruined,'  said 
the  old  man,  and  then  immediately  changing  the  subject,  he  begged 
us  to  follow  him  upstairs  in  order  to  see  his  clocks  and  stuffed  birds. 
Here,  in  the  ealon  of  the  vintager's  cottage,  were  clocks  that  would 
have  adorned  a  Parisian  boudoir,  and  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  English 
and  foreign,  implying  a  taste  little  to  be  expected  of  their  owners. 
That  very  day  he  had  purchased  an  elegant  time-piece,  not  to  use, 
but  to  look  at — as  a  work  of  art  indeed,  for  so  French  time-pieces 
must  be  called.  He  no  more  wanted  the  clock  than  he  wanted  a 
crocodile ;  he  had  barely  standing  room  for  the  new  acquisition  in 
the  overcrowded  little  parlour  ;  but  it  had  taken  his  fancy,  so  there 
it  was,  a  thousand  francs,  I  should  say,  hardly  covering  the  purchase. 
After  seeing  the  stuffed  foreign  and  native  birds,  among  them  several 
beautiful  orioles,  common  in  the  woods  here,  we  took  our  leave,  not 
easily  getting  away  without  having  tasted  of  their  good  wine  and 
liqueurs.  Our  host  and  hostess  could  not  conceive  why  we  were  unable 
to  enjoy  a  glass  of  wine  or  cassis  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  their 
own  hours  being  extremely  primitive.  Two  days  after  our  visit  to 
l-'ontaine,  my  friend's  street  bell  was  rung  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  and  lo  I 
on  the  servant  peeping  her  head  out  of  her  upper  window,  she  saw  our 
peasant  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  had  just  walked  over,  thus  dressed, 
from  Fontaine,  and  fearing  lest  at  a  later  hour  his  call  might  be  fruit- 
less, made  sure  of  finding  the  master  at  home  by  surprising  him  in  his 
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bed  or  at  his  toilette.  On  discoveriog,  however,  that  an  hour  later 
would  be  a  more  convenient  time  for  his  reception,  he  went  away, 
returning  as  the  clock  struck  six.  The  good  man's  visit  was  an  entire 
success.  After  inspecting  my  friend's  stuffed  panthers  and  lion 
skins,  he  gladly  accepted  a  taste  of  the  best  he  had  in  his  cellar — 
wine,  rhum,  liqueur,  nothing  came  amiss  even  at  that  hour  of  the 
day  I  I  must  add,  that  he  had  gallantly  brought  some  flowers  as  an 
offering  to  the  English  lady,  and  wished  also  to  present  her  with  a 
stuffed  oriole  by  way  of  souvenir.  '  But  you  must  bring  her  again,' 
he  said.  *  I  have  a  bottle  of  first-rate  wine  for  you  both,  pray  come 
and  taste  it  with  us.' 

This  little  incident  shows  the  genial  side  of  the  French  peasant's 
character.  Too  often,  his  unexampled  economy  and  laboriousness 
lead  to  a  sordid  way  of  looking  at  things.  Here  all  was  open- 
heartedness,  hospitality,  and  bonhomie.  Poverty  in  the  villages  of 
the  Cote  is  unknown.  The  rule  is  wealth.  Poor  circumstances  form 
the  exception.     Beggary  is  nil. 

There  are  delightful  walks  and  drives  round  about  Dijon,  and  one 
I  must  liere  particularise  on  account  of  another  pleasant  little  inci- 
dent that  happened  to  us  there.  The  pretty  little  village  of  Fixin 
may  be  reached  by  diligence  or  on  foot  by  good  pedestrians ;  we 
booked  places  in  the  public  conveyance  over  night,  but  on  arriving  at 
the  bureau  next  morning  by  seven  o'clock  found  that  we  had  even  so 
reckoned  without  our  host.  All  the  public  conveyances  had  been 
taken  by  some  nuns  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  pupils,  eighty 
young  ladies  in  all,  a  long  day  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  there 
we  were  in  company  of  a  dozen  other  disconcerted  travellers  and  no 
diligence  forthcoming  1  The  weather  was  superb.  We  had  packed 
our  breakfast  in  a  basket  and  we  felt  in  a  holiday  humour.  It  was  a 
dilemma.  However,  French  good-nature  can  stand  a  stronger  test 
than  this ;  and  after  some  little  delay  and  discussion,  a  carriage  was 
put  at  our  disposal,  and  that  of  a  notary  and  his  son,  the  former 
volunteering  to  drive.  We  soon  forgot  the  check  thus  received  as  we 
drove  through  the  vineyards  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  an  hour 
later  reached  our  destination,  a  straggling  village  lying  at  the  foot 
of  a  beautiful  wooded  ridge.  Once  out  of  the  blazing  sunshine, 
and  within  the  precincts  of  the  wood,  all  was  coolness,  greenness, 
and  grateful  shadow ;  rocks  and  rivulets,  hanging  woods  and  glades, 
no  place  could  be  found  more  suitable  for  an  al  fresco  bre^fast. 
But,  alas  I  the  nuns  with  their  eighty  scholars  were  in  advance  of  us. 
Every  available  spot  for  a  bivouac  was  already  taken  possession  of, 
pyramids  of  huge  loaves,  cakes,  pdtis^  bottles  of  wine,  fruit, 
being  literally  stacked  about  in  circular  spaces  around  the  fountains, 
where  visitors  are  accustomed  to  regale.  The  woods  rang  with  the 
merry  voices  of  the  children.  The  place  was  as  populous  as 
Hampstead  Heath  on  Whit  Monday ! 

My  companion,  however,  accustomed  to  exploration  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  mountains  of  Algeria,  soon  found  a  suitable  spot 
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at  the  extremity  of  the  wood,  underneath  a  glorious  ridge  of  lime- 
stone crag,  tape§tried  with  verdure,  and  dose  by  a  spring  of  water 
clear  as  crystal.  The  joyous  voices  of  the  children  could  not  reach 
us  here,  and  never  shall  I  forget  our  woodland  repast  that  perfect 
July  day;  sky  of  warmest  hlue,  foliage  of  brightest  green,  wood- 
pigeons  cooing  among  the  branches ;  otherwise  unbroken  stillness, 
all  possible  deliciousnesH,  around  us.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  owe  this  beautiful  recreation  ground 
to  the  devotion  of  a  follower  of  Napoleon  I.,  M.  Noisot.  The  place 
indeed  was  in  the  iirst  instance  selected  as  a  fitting  site  for  the 
handsome  monument  to  the  Emperor  which  occupies  a  conspicu- 
ous prominence  at  the  base  of  the  wood.  Later,  the  domain  was 
presented  to  the  commune,  who,  whether  grateful  or  not  for  the 
monument,  must  nevertheless  regard  its  donor  as  a  public  benefactor. 
Tlie  hanging  woods  and  combe,  or  narrow  wooded  ravine,  of  Fixin, 
as  well  as  the  statue,  must  be  visited  by  all  loungers  at  Dijon. 

But  our  visit  was  to  be  made  exceptionally  interest^g,  and  I 
wish  I  could  with  pencil  instead  of  pen  delineate  the  scene  that 
followed.  For  the  nuns,  having  learned  that  the  celebrated  lion  hunter 
and  panther  slayer  of  Dijon  was  at  Fisin  that  day,  and  within  a  few 
himdred  yards  of  them,  were  fired  by  the  laudable  desire  of  turning 
his  vieit  to  account,  and  of  combining  instruction  as  well  as  plea- 
sure in  the  day's  programme.  So  the  request  was  made  that  the '  grand 
chasseur'  would  talk  to  the  schoolgirls  about  his  lion  and  panther 
hunts  in  the  mountains  of  Algeria,  and  of  course  complied  with. 
In  a  few  minutes  all  stragglers  were  collected,  and  by  the  time  the 
story-teller  began,  the  scene  was  as  pietty  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  eighty  children,  varying  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen,  grouped 
about  the  rising  ground  under  the  trees,  the  black-robed  nuns  in 
charge,  and  in  the  centre,  beside  his  English  guest,  the  renowned 
lion-hunter  of  Dijon  telling  his  perils  and  exploits  to  his  youthful 
hearers.  He  took  occasion,  by  the  way,  to  introduce  a  few  instructive 
remarks  upon  the  intelligence  of  animals  generally,  and  especially  as 
illustrated  from  his  own  experience.  The  nuns  expressed  themselves 
greatly  pleased,  and  doubtless  many  little  ones  will  long  remember 
those  wonderfiil  lion  stories  recounted  to  them  on  that  summer 
holiday. 

I  have  been  upon  more  than  one  occasion  severely  handled  for 
using  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  exa^erated  tone  in  speaking  of  the 
superior  educational  advantages  oflfered  by  French  towns  over  English 
ones.  Let  the  impartial  reader  note  the  following  facts  about  Dijon 
and  judge  for  himself. 

At  Dijon,  then,  there  is,  besides  a  really  magnificent  free  library 
and  museum,  also  a  garden  of  Economic  Botany  and  free  indoor 
and  outdoor  courses  on  the  science,  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Sciences,  at  which  young  people  of  both  sexes  can  pre* 
pare  gratuitously  either  to  enter  the  Conserratoire  de  Musique 
or  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris ;  they  can  also  study 
Xo.  60]  (ho,  cxzin.  N.t.)  D  \> 
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for  the  bachdier  is-lettres  et  ^^sdences,  without  a  farthing  of  cost  to 
themselves,  except  examination  fees ;  and,  besides  these  advantages  of 
a  higher  order,  there  are  free  sewing  and  cutt*ing-out  schools  for 
girls  belonging  to  the  working  classes^  and  otlier  institutions  of  a  like 
nature.  Now,  I  should  like  to  have  pointed  out  to  me  any  English 
town  possessed  of  at  all  the  same  advantages — any  town,  either  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  affording  absolutely  gratuitous 
instruction,  not  only  in  technical  subjects,  but  jurisprudence,  science, 
and  belles  lettrea,  music,  and  the  fine  arts.  Let  ray  critics  point  out 
the  name  of  such  a  place  in  the  map,  and  I  will  most  thankfully 
amend  my  statements. 

M.  BKTHATki -Edwards. 
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The  Crookit  Meg  : 

A    Story    of    the    Year    Osz. 

VI. 

ADAM  MELDRUAI  vaa  a  man  who  conld  not  have  been  bred  out  of 
Scotland.  In  almost  every  other  country  the  common  people  are 
'  illiterate : '  they  have  no  familiarity  even  with  the  literature  of  their 
own  country.  Many  copies  of  the  popular  works  published  in  Eng^land 
during  the  seventeenth  century  are  still  to  be  met  with ;  but  the  books 
printed  in  Scotland  at  that  time  have  be«n  read  out  of  existence.. 
Since  my  boyhood  I  have  mado  acquaintance,  more  or  less  intimate, 
with  many  of  the  old  royal  or  baronial  burghs  that  are  planted  along- 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  in  each  of  them  I  have  found  at  least  one 
man  of  the  artisan  class  wl^o  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a. 
learned  man — a  man  with  a  true  instinct  for,  fuid  an  absolute  devotion 
to,  science  or  letters  or  philosophy.  One  was  a  watchmaker,  who 
husked  the  most  g(;ductive  flies,  and  knew  every  salmon  cast  in  the 
liver ;  another,  wlio  acted  as  letter-carrier  te  the  community,  was 
learned  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  early  Church,  and  in 
the  precise  distinctions  between  the  king  *  de  &cto '  and  the  king '  de 
jure ; '  there  was  a  tailor  who  was  versed  in  moths  and  butterflies, 
and  a  shoemaker  who  had  formed  an  exquisite  collection  of  tlie  rarer 
sea-weeds.  In  like  manner,  Adam  Meldrum,  who  in  his  working  hours 
mended  old  boats,  was  the  naturalist  of  Peelboro",  and  knew  by  heart 
the  playa  of  Shakespeare  and  the  '  Pseudodoria  Epidemica '  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne. 

This  mender  of  old  boats,  with  the  strange  Are  in  his  eyes,  was 
rather  a  puzzle  te  the  worthies  of  Peelboro'.  *  Uncle  Xed,'  or  '  Daddy 
LonglegB ' — the  '  character '  of  a  Scoteh  burgh  has  always  a  number 
of  apparently  irrelevant  aliases :  by  what  process  of  transmuta- 
tion Adam  Meldrum  became  *  Uncle  Ned '  or  '  Daddy  Longlegs '  it 
is  needless  to  conjecture — was  considered  mad  by  some,  uncanny  by 
others.  The  boys  sometimes  called  him  '  the  warlock,'  which,  being 
translated,  means  '  the  male  witch,'  If  we  were  to  cull  him  one  of 
tlie  primitive  saints  of  Bcienc?e — for  science,  as  well  as  religion,  has  ita 
Kaints — we  might,  I  think,  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  vision  and  faculty 
divine  is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  maker  of  rhymes.  Adam 
loved  nature  as  the  poet  loves  her.  His  heart  beat  when  he  dis- 
covered a  rare  plant  or  a  rare  bird,  as  the  lover's  beats  in  the  presence 
of  his  mistress.  The  earth  he  trod  was  consecrated  ground,  and  the 
plants,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  sea,  the  stars,  spoke  to  him  of  an 
incalculable  beneficence, 

'There  is,  thei-efore,  some  other  hand  that  twines  the  thread  of 
life  than  that  of  nature  ;  our  ends  are  as  obscure  as  our  bc^nnings ; 
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the  line  of  our  days  is  drawn  by  night,  and  the  various  effects  thereon 
by  a  pencil  that  is  invisible ;  whereof^  though  we  confess  our  ignorance, 
I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  err  if  we  say  it  is  the  hand  of  God.' 

This,  more  or  less  formulated,  was  the  creed  at  which  Adam  had 
arrived.  He  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  factions  which 
flourished  in  Peelboro' ;  he  had  worked  out  his  own  conclusions  about 
life,  death,  and  immortality ;  yet  he  had  reached  what,  after  all  is 
said  that  can  be  said,  is  truly  the  divinest  divinity.  That  vague 
something  which  philosophers  call  the  *  Ego '  'had  become  a  quite 
subordinate  consideration  with  Adam.  It  was  merged  in  a  vrider 
life.     He  was  utterly  unselfish. 

An  old  comrade  who  had  gone  to  the  south  and  died  there,  had 
left  his  books  to  Adam.  One  morning  a  parcel  arrived  by  the  London 
smack.  It  had  been  despatched  from  the  metropolis  three  weeks 
before,  but  in  the  year  One  they  thought  little  of  three  weeks.  Uncle 
Ned  valued  it  beyond  silver  and  gold.  To  him,  indeed,  it  was  the 
true  El  Dorado.  It  contained  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Walton's  *  Angler,'  White's  *  Selbome,'  George 
Edwards'  *  Book  of  Birds,'  and  a  few  others,  all  of  which  were  duly 
placed  on  the  shelf  beside  the  box-bed  in  the  wall.  They  grew  into 
his  life  as  the  sea  and  the  stars  had  grown.  They  represented  to  him 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world  that  high  and  noble  order  which 
he  had  already  discerned  in  the  physical. 

Such  a  man — strange  as  it  may  somid  to  outsiders — was  bound 
to  be  happy.  His  surroundings  were  mean  and  homely;  he  was 
very  poor.  He  had  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life ;  a  crust  of  stale 
bread  and  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  the  spring  were  the  dainties  to 
which  he  was  used.  But  while  he  was  munching  his  dry  crust  he 
was  examining  with  almost  passionate  rapture  the  wing-feather  of 
some  new  or  rare  bird  which  he  had  captured.  A  stale  crust  ? — or 
the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  gods  ?  What  did  it  matter  when 
the  whole  ideal  volume  of  science  on  which  to  feast  was  being 
opened  to  him?  To  such  men  life  is  a  piure  flame,  and  they  live 
by  an  invisible  sun  within  them. 

Science  seeks  for  the  unity  without  us,  as  religion  seeks  for  the 
unity  within  us.  Nothing  is  so  hateful  to'science  as  isolation  :  nothing 
so  hateful  to  religion.  For  isolation  is  selfishness,  and  selfishness  at 
bottom  is  confusion  and  misery.  Preachers  have  waxed  pathetic 
upon  the  loneliness  of  a  great  soul ;  a  truly  great  soul  is  never  lonely. 
It  has  infinite  relationships.  Self  ceases  to  be  engrossing.  The 
imperious  instincts  of  the  individual  consciousness  are  subdued.  It 
loses  itself  (as  Christianity  affirms)  in  Christ,  or  (as  science  affirms) 
in  the  immutable  and  unshaken  order  of  the  universe. 

To  Adam,  as  I  have  said,  nature  was  simply  the  expression  of 
that  complaisant  activity  of  which  the  sea  was  one  aspect,  and  the 
Old  Testament  another,  and  Shakespeare  another,  and  a  rare  fern 
and  the  skilfcd  mechanism  of  a  sea-bird's  wing  another  and  another. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  a  universe  in  which  each  part  was  thus 
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clearly  related  to  the  rest,  bifi  imagination  roamed  with  a  fresh- 
ness of  vonder  tliat  nevei-  diminished ;  each  dawn  and  each  sunset 
touched  him  with  a  new  joy.  'Te  veniente  die,  te  descendente 
canebat.'  lliey  were  all  incidents  in  the  sure  silent  triumphal 
march  of  the  divine  order.  And  while  such  belief  filled  his  life 
with  an  ideal  rapture,  it  took  away  the  sting  from  death.  Death 
coidd  only  bring  him  a  step  closer — to  What  V — to  the  heart  of  this 
divine  and  glorious  Order,— the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variahlenesB,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 

J  fancy  this  is  what  is  gometimes  ^led  transcendentalism, — well, 
it  is  the  only  scrap  of  transcendentalism  that  you  will  find  in  this 
book.  But  as  Uncle  Ned  was  really  the  id^  or  transcendental 
element  in  the  hard  and  prosaic  life  of  the  canny  Peelboro'  bui^liers, 
it  was  expedient  that  I  should  try  to  indicate  its  main  characteristic. 
That  I  have  now  done ;  and  for  the  rest  it  will  be  enough  to  add 
that  this  long  gaunt  bony  mender  of  old  boats  was — was — (may  I 
take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Professor?)  a  village  H — x — y  of  the  year  One. 
The  colourless  brilliancy  of  the  great  teacher's  style,  the  easy  fiicility 
with  which  the  drop  of  light  forms  itself  into  a  perfect  sphere  as 
it  falls  fixtm  hts  pen,  belong  indeed  to  a  consummate  master  of  the 
art  of  expression,  which  Adam  of  course  was  not ;  but  the  mental 
lucidity,  justice,  and  balance,  as  well  as  the  reserve  of  power,  and  the 
Shakespearian  gaiety  of  touch,  which  made  the  old  man  one  of  the 
most  delightful  companions  in  the  world,  were  essentially  U — leian. 

To  have  asserted  that  the  crazy  bird-fancier  was  the  one  really 
notable  man  in  the  town  would  have  utterly  shocked  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  Peelboru',  where  indeed  the  assertion  that  he  was  not  mad 
as  a  hatter  or  a  March  hare  would  have  been  received  with  derision 
and  incredulity.  The  Doctor  was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  place 
who  did  him  full  justice ;  but  the  Doctor's  jests,  like  his  sermons, 
went  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers.  When  he  told  the  councillors  of 
the  burgh  on  an  occasion  of  civic  festivity  that  a  bailie  is  made  once 
ii  year,  but  a  poet  or  a  natiuulist  only  once  in  many  years,  he  took 
the  precaution  to  veil  the  compliment  in  the  obsciuity  of  a  learned 
language.  ('  Constiles  fiunt  quotannis,  et  novi  proconsules.  Solus  aut 
rex  aut  poeta  non  quotannis  nascitur ').  So  no  harm  was  done : 
on  the  contrary,  the  Doctor's  acquaintance  with  the  tongues  of 
antiquity  was  looked  upon  as  a  credit  to  the  town. 

Adam,  I  may  add,  was  not  a  native  of  the  burgh — he  belonged 
to  the  fertile  lowlands  of  Moray ;  but  he  had  been  little  more  than 
a  lad  when  he  migrated  to  Buchan.  The  great  sorrow  of  his 
life  bad  driven  him  away  from  his  own  people ;  but  of  it  and  of 
them  be  never  spoke ;  and  be  bad  long  ago  taken  root  upon  the 
bleak  and  stormy  headland  where  Feelboro'  was  built.  For  many 
years  he  had  lived  a  solitary  life — until  'little  Alister'  had  been 
thrown  upon  bis  hand8,-r-*  little  AKster'  now  two-and-twenty  years 
old,  six  feet  one  in  his  stockings,  and  (in  spite  of  his  six  feet)  in 
love  over  head  and  ears  with  Eppie  Holdfast  of  Fontainbleau. 
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VII. 

Poor  Queen  Mart  paid  but  a  brief  and  troubled  visit  to  the  country 
of  her  birth ;  but  some  of  the  domestics  who  came  with  her  from 
France  remained  in  Scotland  after  their  mistress  had  sailed  across  the 
Solway.  Among  these  was  Marie  Touchet,  who  had  been  body  ser- 
vant to  the  Queen,  and  who  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1566,  at  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  to  a  trusty  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  ErroU — one  of 
the  loyal  noblemen  who  througli  good  and  evil  report  adhered  to 
Mary.  Loyalty  had  been  a  passion  with  the  courtly  and  comely  Hays 
ever  since  Kobert  the  Bruce,  after  the  disastrous  eclipse  of  the  great 
house  of  Comyn,  had  conferred  on  his  tried  friend  the  barony  of  Slains, 
which  at  that  time  included  nearly  the  whole  district  that  lies  between 
the  Ugie  and  the  Ythan.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  retainers 
of  the  great  house  of  Erroll  should  be  in  favour  at  Court,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  Anthony  Holdfast  had  been  permitted  to  take  with 
him  to  his  distant  home  among  the  bleak  moors  of  Buchan  the 
favourite  senant  of  the  Queen.  Marie  had  been  born  among  the  leafy 
woodlands  of  Fontainebleau ;  and  Anthony,  who  was  desperately  in  love 
with  his  charming  little  wife,  gallantly  proposed  that  her  new  home 
should  be  christened  or  re-christened  after  the  place  where  she  was 
bred.  It  was  a  pleasant  fancy  enough  ;  and  Marie  was  duly  grateful, 
and  thanked  her  Scotch  husband  in  her  pretty  though  rather  incom- 
prehensible French-Scots  very  sweetly  for  his  loving  devotion  to  la 
belle  France  and  to  herself.  Yet  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  her 
gay  smile  grew  wistful  and  doubtful  when  she  compared  the  Fontaine- 
bleau of  her  girlhood  with  the  Fontainbleau  to  which  she  was  wel- 
comed. The  contrast  between  the  sunny  plains  and  the  leafy  forests 
of  the  South  and  this  gaunt  farm-house  upon  the  barren  seaboard  of 
the  Mare  Tenebrosum  was  certainly  very  striking.  As  the  melodious 
syllables  of  '  Fontainbleau '  sound  curiously  out  of  place  among 
*  Grasks,'  and  *  Achnagatts,'  and  *  Yokieshills,'  so  the  blythe  little 
Frenchwoman  must  have  felt  ill  at  ease  for  a  time  among  her  novel 
surroundings. 

The  Holdfasts,  though  neither  lords  nor  lairds,  clung  like  lim- 
pets to  their  rocks  ;  and  thus  it  came  about  that  in  the  year  One  a 
Mrs.  Holdfest  was  still  tenant  of  Fontainbleau.  Her  husband,  Mark 
Holdfast,  had  died  a  month  or  two  before  his  youngest  daughter  was 
bom ;  so  that  for  more  than  seventeen  years  Mrs.  Holdfast  had  been 
a  widow.  She  had  had  a  numerous  family ;  but  the  eldest  son  Mark 
was  at  least  twenty  years  older  than  his  sister  Euphame.  For  after 
the  birth  of  five  sons  in  succession  there  had  been  a  long  break — an 
interval  of  ten  years  and  upwards  ;  and  then  Dick  had  come,  and  then, 
a  year  later,  Euphame  or  Eppie. '  The  elder  sons  had  all  swarmed  off 
from  the  family  hive — some  were  farmers,  some  were  sailors,  some 
settlers  in  the  backwoods.     Mark,  the  eldest,  was  tenant  of  Aohna- 
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gatt,  the  farm  which  *  marched'  with  Fontainbleao ;  and  Mark  had 
married  aboat  the  time  that  Eppte  was  born.  So  that  Eppie  and  her 
nephews  and  nieces  were  nearly  of  aa  aj^  and  might  have  been  boon 
companionn  and  bosom  &ienda  if  Eppie  had  chosen.  But  in  point  of 
fact  the  relatione  between  the  two  fann-faooses  were  not  particularly 
cordial.  Young  Mark  and  his  comely  wife  and  hercomelier  daughters 
were  the  simple,  unpreteoding,  honeet  sort  of  people  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  any  average  Buchan  farm-house ;  but  in  Eppie  there  wan 
n  strain  of  unfamiliar  blood.  They  were  soft  and  gentle,  and  perhaps 
rather  inclined  to  flabbiness,  phygical  and  intellectual ;  she  was  keen, 
piquant,  exacting.  They  were  contented  with  their  lot :  a  titful  fire 
burned  in  her  veins.  The  Achnagatt  girls  were  shy,  timid,  and  un- 
decided :  the  girl  at  Fontainbleau  looknl  you  straight  in  the  face  as  a 
hawk  looks  at  you  without  winking.  Her  bright  black  eyes  might 
have  been  thought  somewhat  overbold  in  a  less  perfectly  moulded  face  : 
but  such  a  face  disarms  criticism.  The  Norsemen,  who  peopled  these 
northern  coasts,  had  no  part  in  this  girl.  Eppie  was  half  a  French- 
woman and  half  a  gipsy. 

This  was  how  the  estrangement  between  the  two  houses  came 
about.  Old  Mrs.  Hold&st  had  been  a  masterful  woman.  She  was 
Eupbame  Keith  in  her  maidenhood,  and  the  Keiths,  from  the  great 
Morslial  down  to  the  farmer  at  the  Mains,  were  as  obstinate  aa  mules ; 
but  this  latest  wild-flower  softened  her  into  graciousness.  The  girl 
was  the  spoilt  .pet  of  her  widowhood.  Eppie  was  perfect,  immaculate, 
without  flaw  or  blemish  of  any  sort.  To  eyes  not  blinded  by  love, 
this  little  gipsy-cat  was  by  no  means  without  flaw  or  blemish.  P'law- 
less,  indeed,  she  would  have  missed  her  main  attraction,  like  titat  kind 
of  china  which  is  only  perfect  when  cracked.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  herself  and  for  them  all  had  she  been  broken  in — to  decc- 
rum  J  but  then,  perhaps,  the  wild  violet,  or  rather  the  sweet-briar, 
flavour  of  her  life — it  is  the  sweet  briar  and  not  the  sweet  violet 
which  scents  the  garden  at  Fontainbleau — might  liave  evaporated; 
and  this  liistory  might  not  have  been  written.  For  though  mine  is  a 
novel  without  a  heroine  (as  '  Vanity  Fair '  was  a  novel  without  a  hero), 
I  need  not  afl'ect  to  disguise  that  the  only  maid  to  whom  I  mean  to 
offer  you  even  a  casual  introduction,  who  could  have  played  the  part 
had  I  decided  to  fill  it,  is  Eppie  Holdfast.  But  I  have  no  heroine — 
or  at  most  one  only — that  tight  little  craft,  the  '  Crookit  Meg.' 

Mark,  aa  I  have  said,  was  a  plain  man, — plain  in  manner  and 
plain  in  speech,  if  not  in  person.  His  affections  were  deep  though 
by  no  meana  effusive ;  and  he  had  a  specially  warm  place  in  his  heart 
for  his  mother,  and  for  P-ppie  too.  But  he  le!t  that  a  character  with 
some  very  curious  and  unaccountable  trait*,  which  be  did  not  pretend 
to  fathom — they  were  not  in  his  line — was  being  allowed  to  run  to 
seed ;  and  be  spoke  bis  mind  frankly  and  bluntly.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  breach  which  gradually  widened  as  Eppie's  moods 
grew  day  after  day  more  wilful  and  restive  and  incalculable.  For 
Mrs.  Holdfast  would  believe  no  evil  of  Eppie ;  and  shut  her  ears  and 
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hardened  her  heart  against  whoever  ventured  to  hint  that  this  undis- 
ciplined favourite  would. inevitably  prove  a  heart-break  tohermoth^« 
Thus  a  &lse  element  came,  into  her  life;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mark,  after  a  single  repulse,  washed  his  bands  of  the  consequences, 
and  went  his  way.  But  he  too  felt  sore,  angry,  vexed :  it  troubled 
him  that  anyone  should  come  between  him  and  his  mother ;  and  he 
silently  resented  the  injustice,  as  he  considered  it,  of  her  choice. 
Thus  division  was  established,  with  the  usual  consequences. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony, — 

a  ceremony  which  is  never  more  irksome  than  when  it  grows  up  between 
those  who  are  near  of  kin  or  near  in  love ;  and  Mark  adored  his  mother. 
But  Eppie  was  not  troubled ;  so  long  as  she  was  permitted  to  go  her 
own  way  unchallenged,  she  was  supremely  tolerant  because  perfectly 
indifferent. 

Yet  there  had  been  a  time — now  some  seasons  past — when  Eppie's 
fate  hung  in  the  balance. 

VIII. 

FoNTAiNBLEAU  is  built  ou  a  heathery  plateau  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Heughs.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  coast  knows  Longhaven, — a 
ravine  or  chasm  which  penetrates  for  well  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
into  the  solid  land ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  this  ravine  the  old 
farmhouse  stands — or  stood  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  There 
is  another  chasm  a  hundred  yards  further  south  called  Pothead ; 
another  beyond  it  called  Hell's  Lum.  Opposite  Hell's  Lum,  and 
nearly  blocking  up  the  passage  from  the  open  sea,  is  the  island  of 
Dunbuy.  This  is  the  last  of  the  great  granite  headlands ;  thereafter 
the  cliffs  break  away,  and  the  coast  sinks  down  to  the  sandy  bents 
which  enclose  the  Bay  of  Slains. 

The  farm  of  Achnagatt  lies  behind  the  sandhills  which  shelter  it 
from  the  sea,  and  is  separated  from  Fontainbleau  by  the  great 
south  road  that  now  is,  and  by  an  afBuent  of  the  Water  of  Slains. 
Fontainbleau  has  no  shelter  of  any  kind — it  stands,  as  I  have  said, 
upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  the  fierce  winter  winds  beat  upon 
its  windows  day  and  night.  Sometimes,  when  the  winds  have 
churned  the  waves  into  yeast,  the  windows  that  look  to  the  east  are 
white  with  the  driving  foam.  No  tree  can  take  root  upon  that 
inclement  seaboard  ;  the  alder  bushes  whenever  they  rise  above  the 
garden  wall  are  cut  across  as  by  a  knife.  What  may  be  called  the 
arable  district  of  this  country  is  singularly  unpicturesque ;  but  when, 
leaving  the  plateau,  we  descend  into  the  chasms  along  the  coast,  we 
enter  another  world — a  world  of  romance  and  mystery,  of  light  and 
shade,  of  stern  strength  and  tender  beauty,  where  the  measured  beat 
of  the  wave  and  the  sorrowful  complaint  of  the  sea-mew  only  add  to 
the  impressive  solitariness  of  the  scene.  The  path  which  leads  from 
Ifontainbleau  to  the  shore,  zig-zagging  among  bracken,  winding 
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round  boulders,  resting- beside  bubbling  Bpring  or  moBsy  bank  of 
ferns  end  primroses,  the  blue  sea  and  the  ^te  sea-birds  framed  in 
every  variety  of  green,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be 
imsigined.  The  promontory  between  Longhaven  and  Pothead  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  heathery  knolls,  sparsely  planted  with  scraggy 
spruce  and  juniper  bushes,  where  the  earliest  woodcock  is  sure  to 
alight,  it  being  the  tirEt  bit  of  cover  this  side  Norway.  At  the 
extreme  point  even  the  heather  wears  off,  and  the  bare  rocks  rise 
naked  and  jagged  from  the  water,  yellow  with  lichen  and  brown  with 
tangle. 

They  used  to  call  a  particular  ledge  or  niche  on  this  headland 
'  Charlie's  Howff.'  This  was  the  natural  observatory  from  which 
Uncle  Ned  took  his  birdWye  views  of  nature.  And  the  cool  sparkling 
water  of  the  Rood  well,  bubbling  up  from  some  unfathomable  dept£ 
below  the  sea,  was  the  only  stimulant  which  the  old  naturalist  on  his 
rambles  could  be  persuaded  to  touch.  It  was  older,  he  asserted,  than 
the  oldest  vintage  in  the  Provost's  cellar :  of  an  age  indeed  to  be 
computed,  not  by  years  of  annual  magistrates,  but  by  great  con- 
junctions and  the  fatui  periods  of  kingdoms.  So  it  went  well  with 
the  bread  and  cheese  which  he  carried  with  him  when  on  the  tramp. 

♦  What  brings  you  here.  Uncle  Ned  ? '  little  Eppie  would  inquire — 
little  Eppie,  then  about  ten  years  old. 

'  If  you  lived  in  the  High  Street  of  Lonnon,  Eppie,  you  would 
sit  at  the  window  to  see  the  folk  gae  by.  So  I  sit  here  to  see  my  freens 
pass — the  sea-birds,  and  the  porpoises,  and  the  whales.  It's  the 
calendar  that  shows  me  the  time  o'  year.  When  I  notice  the  lang 
wedges  o'  wild  swans  and  bean  geese  and  loons  and  lang-tailed 
harelds  and  eider  deucks  flyin'  past  to  the  south,  I  ken  that  autumn 
is  over  and  the  winter  comin'.  Then  when  they  begin  to  return  it  ts 
a  sign  and  a  testimony  that  the  spring  time  is  at  hand.  Sae  when 
the  whales  are  blowin'  like  waterspoots,  and  the  grampuses  roUin' 
about  like  barrels,  and  the  solans  lain'  like  bullets  into  the  water, 
the  fisher  bodies  are  advised  that  the  great  herrin'  shoals,  that  bide 
in  the  deep  sea  till  the  heat  o'  summer,  are  nearin'  the  shore.  Truly 
there's  nae  month  in  the  year  like  June,  wi'  the  bays  a'  swarmin'  wi' 
fish  ;  tho'  indeed  the  haill  year  is  a  perfec'  perpetual  feast  to  them 
that  remember  Kim  who  designed  the  birds  and  the  beasts  and  young 
and  auld  bairns — like  you  and  me,  Eppie.' 

At  other  times  he  would  be  accompanied  by  Alister,  the  sturdy 
schoolboy,  who  lived  under  his  kinsman's  roof — for  Alister's  father 
and  the  old  boat-builder  had  been  cousins — and  then  the  children 
would  have  famous  days  of  scrambling  among  the  rocks.  Eppie  could 
climb  like  a  squirrel  or  a  cat ;  her  eye  was  perfect ;  even  when  on  a 
narrow,  slippery  ledge,  with  the  surf  boiling  below,  her  head  never 
failed  her.  It  seemed  that  a  spice  of  danger  added  to  the  zest  of 
her  enjoyment,  putting  her  upon  her  mettle  and  bracing  her  nerves. 
If  she  could  induce  Alister  to  venture  along  a  ledge  from  which  he 
could  not  return  without  a  helping  hand,  she  would  skim  round  about 
him  like  a  S3a-m?w,  and  laugh  unsympatfaetically  at  his  terror.     But 
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in  truth  the  boy  was  a  daring  cragsman,  (juite  as  venturesome  in 
reality  as  Eppie  herself;  and  he  had  taken  the  eggs  of  the  shag  and 
the  peregrine  from  crags  which  had  never  been  scaled  before  by  any- 
thing heavier  than  a  conie  or  a  fox. 

Then  they  would  return  to  Uncle  Ned^s  seat,  and  at  the  old  man's 
feet  share  his  frugal  meal,  listening  lazily  in  the  simshine  to  his 
discursive  talk. 

'  There's  a  leam  fishing  in  St.  Catherine's  Dub,'  he  would  say, 
pointing  to  a  deep  gash  in  the  rocks.  '  Lang  syne,  Eppie,  a  great 
Spanish  barque — the  St.  Catherine  by  name — struck  upon  that  reef. 
It  was  a  ship  of  the  great  Armada,  and  it  carried  the  Admiral's  flag. 
It  went  to  the  bottom  wi'  every  sowl  on  board.  They  say  that  a 
great  store  o'  gowd  lies  at  the  bottom  o'  the  Dub, — that  was  the  clash 
of  the  country  side  when  I  was  a  wean.  But  lang  or  ever  the  Armada 
sailed  the  Danes  kent  ilka  landin'-place  alang  the  Heughs.  They 
were  wild  folk,  fcarin'  neither  God  nor  man.  Mony  a  farm-house 
they  harried,  and  they  burned  the  kirks,  and  spared  neither  mither 
nor  maiden.  But  in  the  end  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  the  Ward 
— it  began  in  the  dawnin'  and  lasted  far  on  thro'  the  nicht — and  the 
saut-water  thieves  were  forced  back  to  their  ships.  It  was  a  grand 
deliverance,  and  the  Yerl  built  a  kirk  on  the  battle-field,  for  it  was 
said  that  mair  than  mortal  men  took  pait  in  the  fecht.  That's  an 
auld  wife's  story,  it  may  be ;  but  that  tlie  battle  was  won  wi'  God's 
help  we  may  richtly  believe.  The  kirk  stood  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  may  be  standin'  yet :  for  ae  wild  winter  nicht  a  mighty  wind 
arose,  and  blew  for  a  week,  so  that  no  man  could  stand  against  it. 
When  it  ceased  the  kirk  was  gone — it  had  been  owercassen  by  the 
sand ;  and  indeed  the  sandbank  iisel'  may  be  seen  to  this  day  at 
the  Water  o'  Slains.' 

Then  as  the  boy  and  girl  grew  older  he  would  take  them  with 
him  into  that  imaginative  domain  wliere  he  spent  so  many  of  his  days. 

'  When  you  are  a  bigger  lass,  Eppie,  you  shall  read  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare, — and  you  too  Alister.  There  has  been  nae  man  like 
Shakespeare  born  into  this  world.  He  was  acquent'  wi'  a'  the  devices 
o'  man's  heart ;  and  yet  had  he  spent  his  time  like  mysel'  in  inquirin' 
into  the  ways  o'  birds  and  beasts,  he  could  not  hae  been  mair 
familiar  wi'  their  ongoings.  There's  the  teuchit — wha  ever  was 
mair  pleased  wi'  its  divertin'  wiles,  which  indeed  have  always 
seemed  to  me  mair  like  understandin'  than  instinct ;  for  afore  it 
could  steal  awa  frae  its  nest  and  rise  anon  on  broken  wing,  it  must 
hae  considered  sariously  hoo  it  could  best  beguile  us  : — 

I  would  not,  the'  tis  my  familiar  sin 

With  iiuiids  to  seem  the  lap^-ing,  and  to  jest 

Tongue  far  from  heart,  play  with  all  virgins  so. 

JHow  tenderly  he  peeps  into  the  nest  of  the  cushey  doo — there's  never 
mair  than  ae  pair  of  young  cushies  in  a  nest — whar  her  golden 
couplets  arc  lying  saft  and  snug.  And  Juliet  desires  a  Mconer's 
voice  to  lure  her  tassel-gentle  back  again — just  as  Alister  whistles  a 
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plover  oot  o'  the  lift ;  and  Coriolabua  «iU  be  to  Rome  as  ttie  oeprey 
to  the  fish  who  takes  it  by  sovereignty  of  natuie ;  and  Antony,  leaving 
the  fight  in  height,  claps  on  his  sea-wing  and  like  a  doting  mallard 
flies  atler  the  Egyptian  witch ;  and  the  shy  Adonis  is  the  dive-dapper 
peerin'  tbro'  a  wave  ;  and  Duncan  has  nae  tbooht  or  suspicion  o'  that 
bloody  midnight  business,  because  the  oastle  o'  Macbeth  is  haunted 
by  the  swallows,  who  liave  built  their  pendent  nests  at  ilka  window  ; 
which  pruvea  that  the  air  is  sweet  and  delicate,  and  better  than 
doctors'  drugs  for  an  auld  king.  Puir  auld  Duncan ! — as  he  aits  there 
wi'  the  sunset  touching  hia  grey  hairs,  Ust'nin'  to  the  twitterin'  o' 
the  swallows,  he  looks  a  sweet  and  gentle  and  contentit  atdd  man : 
and  a  cnntentit  auld  man,  my  dears,  is  the  happiest  o'  men.  But,  0 
my  baims,  the  death-warrant  bad  been  signed,  and  the  bluidy  desi^s 
o'  twa  black  hearts — a  man's,  ay,  and  a  woman's — bad  been  registered 
in  hell. 

Within  the  hollow  crown 
Thut  rotiudis  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  autic  sits. 

You've  heard  of  Leddy  Macbeth,  Eppie,  from  your  spellin'  buik  ;  some 
ither  day  I'll  tell  you  about  Juliet  and  Coriolanus  and  Antony  and 
Cyrab^line,  and  the  thrang  o'  kings  and  clowns  and  fair  women 
wha  have  been  embalmed  for  ever  in  the  imperishable  pages  o'  the 
chief  o'  poets.' 

This  sort  uf  talk  went  over  their  heads  often,  no  doubt;  yet 
children  are  far  wiser  than  the  people  who  make  stories  for  them 
suppose. 

'  Did  he  live  hereabouts?'  Eppie  asks. 

'  Xa,  he  was  never  sae  far  north.  Yet  he  kent  the  sea  weel, — 
though  whar  he  saw  it,  oot  o'  his  dreams,  I  canna  tell.  The  sea,'  he 
WL'nt  on,  '  that  responds  like  the  weather-glass  to  every  impulse  of 
the  breeze — the  always-wind-obeying  deep — until  as  the  galo  rises  it 
loses  its  equilibrium  athegither,  like  a  man  oot  o'  his  wits — as  mad 
as  the  vexed  sea — must  hae  been  regarded  by  .Shakespeare  in  a'  its 
moods.  Timou,  weary  o'  the  warld  and  its  fickle  praise  and  blame, 
would  mak'  his  grave  beside  the  sea,  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea, 
whar  its  licht  foam  might  beat  his  gravestone  daily.  And  for  my 
uin  part,  baims,  I  would  love  to  lie  within  bearin'  o'  the  swell—  for 
the  sea  never  sleeps,  and  it  may  weel  be  that  even  amang  the  mools  we 
micht  hear  its  voice — when  ither  voicesare  heard  nae  mair.  Moreover, 
the  sea  itsel'  is  full  of  life, — being  the  image  or  visible  manifestation 
of  Him  who  is  the  centre  and  the  source  of  life.  The  vital  force  o'  oor 
JMaker  is  nowhere  else  sae  veevidly  personified.  Therefore,  my  bairns, 
the  sea  to  an  auld  man  like  me  has  a  hopefu'  soun' — it  speaks  o'  vitality 
and  immortality, — like  him  who  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  neither  shalt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption." 
The  auld  prophet  indeed  believed  that  the  sea  was  unquiet  because 
it  was  sorrowful — there  is  sorrow  on  the  sea  it  cannot  be  quiet,  says 
he  ;  hut  Jeremiah's  knowledge  of  the  sea  was  leemited,  and  be  lived 
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before  the  art  o'  boat-buildin^  had  been  brought  to  oor  present  per- 
fection, 80  that  there  was  a  prejudice  against  the  saut  water  amang 
his  countrymen.  But  Shakespeare  kent  weel  that  the  habitual  motion 
o^  the  sea  was  pleasant  and  blythesome ;  for  when  Pcrdita  dances 
Fiorizel  wishes  her  a  wave  o'  the  sea  that  she  might  do  nothing  but 
that ;  and  in  verra  truth,  the  fa'  o'  a  wave  and  the  footfa'  o'  a  blythe 
lass  are  twa  o'  the  sweetest  souns  in  this  astonishin'  warld/ 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  ideal  domain  into  which 
his  companionship  with  Uncle  Ned  brought  Alister  Koss  tended  to 
enrich  a  character  that  would  otherwise  have  been  mainly  noticeable 
for  simplicity,  shrewdness,  and  natural  candour — a  clear  and  limpid 
soul  such  as  the  gods  love ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  influence  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  wasted  on  Eppie :  the  ideal  ran  off  her,  as  water  off 
a  duck's  back.  Uncle  Ned  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter, 
and  perhaps  he  loved  her  none  the  less  because  he  felt,  as  the  old 
Puritans  would  have  said,  that  he  was  fighting  for  her  soul — that 
the  struggle  between  him  and  the  Devil  for  this  '  precious  piece  of 
childhood '  was  still  a  drawn  battle.  Her  wilfulness,  her  insensibility, 
the  spirit  of  mockery  by  which  she  was  possessed,  were  purely  impish ; 
yet  her  dauntless  courage,  her  directness,  her  brightness,  fascinated 
and  dazzled  him.  Her  heart  was  still  torpid,  he  would  own ;  but 
love  might  thaw  the  ice,  and  breathe  a  woman's  soul,  a  woman's 
sense  of  duty  and  devotedness,  into  the  cold  bosom  of  this  wilful 
kelpie. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  ideal  solution  which  was  to  thaw  her 
selfishness  into  sacrifice,  her  impishness  into  womanliness,  had  not 
yet  begun  to  work.  She  was  seventeen  years  of  age ;  a  choice  piece 
of  workmanship ;  in  splendid  health,  and  without  a  touch  of  fear.  On 
her  eighteenth  birthday  (her  birthday  fell  in  the  winter-time — she 
was  born  in  the  terrible  winter  of  '82)  she  had  sat  with  Uncle  Ned 
at  'Charlie's  Howff,'  while  the  great  white  gulls  sailed  majestically 
along  the  cliffs,  and  the  raven  and  the  peregrine  screamed  at  the  in- 
truders out  of  the  sky.  There  had  been  a  sprinkling  of  snow  during 
the  night ;  the  frost  was  keen,  and  the  limpid  stream  that  trickl^ 
from  the  Eood  well  was  being  gradually  translated  by  incrustation 
into  a  pendent  crystal, — an  enormous  icicle. 

'See,  Eppie,' said  Uncle  Ned,  pointing  to  certain  sharp  and  delicate 
imprints  upon  the  snow, '  mony  hae  been  here  this  mornin'  besides  you 
and  me.  That's  a  rabbit's  foot,  and  that's  a  roe's.  What  has  brocht 
the  buck  doun  to  the  sea  ?  He'll  be  oot  o'  sorts  likely,  and  wantin' 
a  taste  o'  the  saut-water.  A  haill  thicket  o'  patricks  hae  been  scrapin' 
on  the  lee  side  o'  this  drift.  And  here's  the  lang  taes  o'  the  wood- 
cock, and — Gude  guide  us,  Eppie — the  webbed  fute  o'  a  wild-goose  1 
There  hae  been  some  fine  ploys  here  in  the  star-licht !  That's  a  hare's 
seat  beside  the  hedge :  pussie  lias  washed  her  face,  and  curled  her 
whiskers,  and  noo  she's  aff  to  the  neeps.  There's  mony  a  simple 
history,  my  dear,  to  be  read  by  the  hedgerows  and  the  bum-side  in 
the  winter  time :  and  I  never  weary  o'  spellin'  oot  the  letters.  I'm 
an  auld  man  noo  ;  but  they're  a'  as  wonnerfu'  to  me  as  when  I  was  a 
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wean.  For  it's  trne  what  the  Apostle  says,  tho'  aiblins  oo  in  the  stmae 
he  intendit :  Ever  1eanun',and  yetnever  able  to  come  to  the  knovledge 
o'  the  fcruth.     For  the  truth  is  uniathomable  and  unaearchable,' 

*  I  don't  see  what  good  it  has  done  you,  Uncle  Xed,*  says  the  young 
realist  in  her  blunt  foshion.  *  What's  the  good  of  a  thing  that's  good 
for  nothing?'  she  odds,  in  the  very  words  of  the  philosophy  of  I^vid 
Hume. 

IX. 

Alistsb  loved  Eppie,  but  Eppie  did  not  love  Alister.  In  this, 
however,  there  was  no  disparagement  of  Alister :  for  Eppie  loved  no 
one  except  herself.  In  point  of  fact  Eppie  liked  Alister  as  much 
perhaps  as  she  was  capable  of  liking.  There  was  a  subtle  vein  of 
sensuousnese  in  this  chilly  nature ;  but  Love  ? — of  that  as  yet  she 
knew  nothing.  Alister  was  strong  and  active,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Scandinavian  type  of  manliness ;  and  Eppie  saw  that  he  was  true 
and  simple  and  waim-hearted- — and  yet  she  did  not  love  him.  She 
admired  his  rustic  bravery,  his  open-mindedness,  his  faith  in  herself^ 
as  well  as  the  frank  blue  eyes  and  the  stalwart  limbs  of  bis  outer  man, 
— somewhat  in  the  way  that  a  man  admires  a  handsome  woman,  with 
whom  he  is  minded  to  flirt,  but  whom  he  does  not  mean  to  marry. 
That  was  all. 

Once  indeed  she  had  nearly  thawed.  They  had  been  out  in  the 
Fontainbleau  skiff,  fishing  and  fowling,  and  they  were  floating 
homewards  in  the  autumn  moonlight — a  fathom  or  two  from  the  cliffs. 
The  glamour  of  the  moonlight  was  around  them.  Birds  of  calm  eat 
brooding  on  the  charmed  wave.  An  occasional  auk  floated  past  with 
the  tide,  its  head  under  its  wing.  Then  they  came  to  a  huge  stack 
of  snow-white  rocks  on  which  the  moonlight  rested  broad  and  full. 
Half  way  up  the  cliff  a  blue  heron —  a  bird  seen  once  in  fifty  years  or 
so,  and  associated  with  quaint  and  fantastic  superstitions- — was  perched 
on  one  leg  in  a  cleft  of  the  precipice.  It  was  blue  in  every  feather 
as  a  summer  sky  at  morning.  The  ledge  where  it  had  posted 
itself  was  exactly  like  a  niche  carved  on  purpose  to  hold  a  relic  or  a 
little  statue  or  a  picture  of  a  saint.  The  moon  was  full,  and  the  bird 
looked  as  if  the  cliff  bad  been  made  for  it.  Something  in  the  soli- 
tariness and  the  strangeness  of  the  surroundings  touched  Eppie.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  same  seat  with  Alister,  and  a  sort  of  pathetic  gleam 
came  into  her  eyes.  He  stole  his  arm  round  her  waist  without  speak- 
ing. She  did  not  resist ;  her  head  lay  upon  bis  shoulder ;  she  nestled 
closer  and  closer.  A  sadden  awe,  an  unaccountable  tenderness,  had 
taken  possession  of  her.  Alister  beard  a  smothered  sob, — a  hot  tear 
dropped  upon  his  hand.  Then  he  bent  his  head — I  do  not  know  that 
he  kissed  her — but  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  '  Ay  Alister,  dear  Alister,' 
she  answered  in  a  broken  voice,  which  was  low  and  soft  as  a  woman's. 
Had  the  crust  cracked  at  last  ? 

But  when  the  boat  touched  the  shore  she  sprang  from  bis  arms, 
and  thereafter  she  did  not  speak  to  him  for  a  month.  They  had  been 
brother  and  sister ;  now  they  were  lovers ;  and  the  whole  soul  oC  Uw 
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wilful  girl  rebelled  against  the  daim,  which  in  a  moment  of  incalcuU 
able  weakness  she  had  seemed  to  allow. 

Then  Alister  was  despatched  to  a  station  in  the  south,  and  they 
did  not  meet  again  for  a  year  or  two.  When  he  came  back,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  One — ^promoted  to  a  fair  place  in  the  service — he 
heard  that  old  Hacket  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  that  Harry  Hacket 
would  be  the  new  laird  of  Yokieshill. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  turning-point  of  Eppie's  life.  Had  she 
yielded  at  that  time  to  the  soft  J)ersQasions  of  her  better  nature,  she 
might  have  been  saved. 

X. 

It  was  during  the  year  of  Alister's  absence  in  the  south  that 
Eppie's  acquaintance  with  young  Hacket  began — at  some  harvest- 
home  or  other  rustic  merry-making.  The  jackets  belonged  to  the 
gentry ;  but  the  old  laird  of  Yokieshill  was  a  complete  recluse,  having 
withdrawn  himself  before  his  boy  grew  up  from  the  society  of  the 
county.  He  was  in  bad  odour  both  as  master  and  neighbour.  In- 
solent and  overbearing  by  nature,  he  became  morose  and  savage  as 
the  darkness  deepened  roimd  him.  It  was  a  gloomy  house,  haunted 
by  memories  of  evil-doing,  standing  gauntly  among  the  melancholy 
moors.  Mrs.  Hacket  had  died  when  her  boy  was  bom  ;  and  there- 
after no  woman  of  the  better  sort  had  entered  its  doors.  There  was 
a  tacit  antipathy  between  father  and  son  ;  a  dreary  childhood — how 
unutterably  dreary  is  the  shy  isolation  of  a  child  1 — had  matured  into  a 
sullen  manhood ;  and  altogether  the  outlook  for  Harry  Hacket  when 
he  came  of  age  was  one  which  the  most  poverty-stricken  hind  on  the 
estate  need  not  have  envied.  He  was  grossly  ignorant ;  he  had  no 
companions  except  his  gun  and  his  dogs ;  his  conscience  was  obtuse ; 
paroxysms  of  passion  had  acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  bully, 
while,  in  truth,  the  habitual  ill-^usage  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
by  crushing  the  animal  spirits  and  the  native  elasticity  of  childhood, 
had  made  him  a  coward. 

*  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  Sisera,'  the  Doctor  said, 
discussing  with  Uncle  Ned  the  character  of  the  young  squire. 

'  Ay,  Doctor,  but  what  business  had  the  stars  to  tak'  ony  part  in 
the  strife  ?  Hoo  are  we  to  guide  oor  batdes  if  the  stars  come  doun 
and  fight  like  the  auld  gods  on  this  side  and  on  that  ?  But  there's 
some  men  who  never  get  a  chance :  they  are  reprobates  from  the 
beginning.  Heaven  and  earth  have  conspired  against  them.  It's 
ane  o'  the  mysteries  o'  this  warld  which  metapheesics  and  theology 
have  clean  fsdled  to  expiscate.  But  between  oorsels.  Doctor,  Fve  aye 
had  great  sympathy  with  Sisera.  The  stars  werena  verra  particular 
in  their  choice  o'  tools.     A  nail  in  a  sleepin'  man's  lug — ^it's  no  fair.' 

Yet  this  swaggering  young  fellow  was  presentable  enough.  Al- 
though he  knew  nothing  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book,  he 
had  a  eertain  measure  of  natural  shrewdness  which  served  to  keep 
him  out  of  any  quite  fatal  scrapes.     He  was  strongly  built;  his 
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featuree  were  niKaaive ;  his  crisp  Uack  hair  had  a  natural  curl ;  the 
large  black  eyes  were  aombre  hut  penetrating.  Their  atealthiness 
was  not  viBible  to  the  casual  obserrer — the  stealUiinesa  of  a  wild 
animal  which  has  been  hunted  from  its  cradle,  whose  ancBBtora 
have  been  hunted  from  immemorial  time.  There  was  an  underbred 
look  about  him,  it  is  true,  which  would  have  made  him,  in  spite  of 
bis  broad  chest  and  masterful  air,  distasteful  to  a  woman  of  true 
cultivation ;  but  then  the  girls  about  Yokieshill  were  not  gifted  with 
the  keen  and  educated  perceptions  of  the  gentlewoman.  The  lasses 
who  worked  on  the  ne^hbouring  farms  were,  many  of  them,  suffi- 
ciently comely ;  and  as  their  moral  standard  was  not  high,  the  fiict 
that  Lizzie  Shi\'as  or  Chirsty  Murritnn  had  been  seen  with  the  young 
laird  in  the  gloaming  was  rather  a  feather  in  her  cap  than  otherwise. 
Harry  had  no  icniplea  on  this  or  on  any  other  aul^ect ;  desire  and  it« 
gratification  weot  hand  in  band ;  and  by  the  time  be  was  five-and- 
twenty  he  had  contrived  to  win  for  himself  an  unsavoury  repute 
among  honest  women. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  circumstances  that  Harry 
Hacket  should  have  sought  the  society  of  his  ioferiorB.  He  could 
not,  in  fact,  help  himself.  He  was  shut  out,  by  his  father's  habits 
and  by  his  own,  from  the  great  honses  of  the  neighbourhood.  Ktan 
is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  Harry  Hacket  was  driven  by  the  social 
instinct,  by  the  craving  for  companionship,  to  the  public-house  and 
the  bothie.  Then  he  was  the  young  laird.  A  great  part  of  the  land 
round  about  had  been  inherited  or  acquired  by  his  Mher.  The 
fortimes  of  many  of  these  simple  people  would  by-and-by  come  to 
depend  on  his  good-will.  He  was  not  loved ;  but  he  was  tolerated, 
invited,  encouraged.  He  and  his  father  were  barely  on  speaking 
terms.  The  old  man  had  grown  very  miserly ;  it  was  his  last  enjoy- 
ment in  a  world  which  he  did  not  love  and  more  or  less  despised. 
Harry  might  commit  as  many  follies  as  he  pleased,  but  he  must  not 
expect  his  father  to  pay  for  them.  At  that  time  smiigs;ling  by  land 
and  by  sea  was  in  full  swing ;  foreign  wines  and  pilks  as  well  as  home- 
made spirits  were  at  famine  prices ;  the  illicit  traffic  was  a  lucrative 
one.  Hany  was  driven  by  hia  necessities  to  consort  with  men  who 
habitually  and  successfully  evaded  the  law.  Even  by  these  men  he 
was  not  tnisted .-  a  tnic  instinct  warned  them  against  one  who  was 
destitute  of  the  rudimentary  principles  of  honour  which  are  current 
among  thieves,  who  was  at  heart  a  coward ;  but  then  he  was  usefiil 
to  them.  Had  he  been  openly  hostile,  the  sou  of  the  resident  pro- 
prietor, who  was  constantly  wandering  about  the  moors  with  his  gun 
and  his  dogs,  might  have  come  inconveniently  in  their  way.  He 
would  certainly  have  learnt  that  the  Black  Moss  was  frequented  not 
by  wild  ducks  only.  Harry  was  proud  in  his  coarse  ignorant  fashion ; 
he  would  not  have  married  a  cottar's  -  daughter  even  to  spite  his 
father;  for  in  his  own  conceit  he  belonged  to  the  upper  class  which 
could  do  what  it  liked  with  the  lower;  and  he  internally  resent«d 
the  familiarities  which  he  was  forced  to  accept  from  his  associates. 

This  is  not  a  nice  character,  but  it  was  one  very  ommofm.  \ii 
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Scotland  in  the  year  One — ^the  home-bred '  son  of  the  miserly  or 
impecunious  laird,  whose  education  had  been  neglected,  and  whose 
morals  had  been  worse  than  neglected.  Uncle  Ned  was  very  tolerant : 
he  believed  that,  rough-hew  them  how  we  may,  a  divinity  shapes  our 
ends ;  that  the  world  would  go  topsy-turvy  were  there  no  hand  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  keep  the  puppets  on  their  feet ;  and  that  witliout 
some  such  unseen  direction  education  becomes  an  utterly  hopeless 
enterprise.  But  even  Uncle  Ned  admitted  that  Harry  Hacket  was  a 
difficulty ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  such  warnings  as  he  could  give  her, 
Eppie  Hold&st's  name  b^fan  to  be  associated  with  the  young  laird's, 
he  turned  away  with  a  dull  but  poignant  feeling  of  pain  and  dis- 
pleasure in  his  heart  to  which  his  simple  nature  had  been  hitherto 
unused. 

But  Eppie  was  not  blinded. 

XI. 

I  don't  want  to  do  Eppie  any  injustice.  She  was  a  remarkably 
fine  animal — her  physique  was  splendid — she  had  magni6cent  vitality. 
Her  skin  was  pure  and  her  eye  bright  with  perfect  health.  But  she 
had  never  been  broken  into  harness,  and  at  length  she  became  un- 
manageable. What  strict  control  and  discipline  might  have  effected 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say — something,  not  everything,  for  the  vice  was 
in  the  blood.  It  requires  something  more  than  the  wise  direction  of 
man — it  needs  the  fire  of  Almighty  God — to  warm  the  cold  and  cal- 
culating instincts  of  a  worldly  nature  into  the  glow  of  sacrifice  and 
the  ideality  of  love.  There  were  all  sorts  of  superficial  contrarieties 
in  Eppie's  nature;  she  was  hard  yet  cunning,  icy  yet  sensitive,  frank 
yet  reticent.  On  one  side  she  seemed  rude,  blunt,  imperious ;  yet 
she  had  that  native  capacity  for  treachery  which  is  bred  in  the  bone 
of  the  wild-cat  and  the  hawk.  The  girl  was  utterly  fearless ;  yet 
nature  had  armed  her  with  the  stealthy  arts  with  which  she  arms  the 
weaker  animals.  You  say  that  this  is  an  unnatural  combination  ? 
But  there  are  no  vital  inconsistencies  in  such  a  character  as  I  am 
sketching.  Given  an  original  basis  of  urgent  and  clamant  selfish- 
ness, and  to  compass  its  end  any  disguise  can  be  assumed,  or  rather 
it  can  shape  itself  into  any  mould.  Poor  Eppie  must  have  com- 
mitted some  dreadful  crime  in  a  prior  state  of  existence,  for  even  in 
her  bluntest  moments  she  was  watchful — ever  on  the  alert  to  guard 
against  surprise. 

Eppie  was  not  blinded.  But  Harry  was  the  young  laird ;  and  his 
wife  might  be — should  be — would  be— a  great  lady.  Why  not?  said 
Eppie  to  herself.  But  to  become  a  great  lady  it  was  necessary  to 
marry  this  man ;  and  then  she  had  to  ask  herself  if  she  loved  him  as 
she  would  love  her  husband.  Well — she  was  not  quite  sure  of  her 
feelings — he  repelled  and  attracted  her  as  the  loadstone  attracts  and 
repels.  She  knew  by  repute  that  he  was  sulky  and  passionate ;  she 
had  a  sort  of  moral  conviction  that  he  was  a  coward.  He  might  have 
behaved  badly  to  girl? — ^to  do  Eppie  justice,  the  worst  of  his  iniquities 
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wera  not  known  to  her ;  well,  girls  must  look  aftra  themselves  as 
she  meant  to  look  after  herself;  but  cowardice — that  was  a  crime  in 
a  man  which  it  was  di£Gcult  to  forgive.  And  then  there  was  Alister. 
Poor  Alister  \  Lord  of  bis  presence  and  no  land  beside,  as  Uncle  Ned 
would  say. 

'  Come,  Mr.  Hacket,'  sbo  said,  *  and  I  will  show  you  the  glede's 
nest,' 

They  bad  wandered  across  the  heathery  knolls  until  tbey  bad 
reached  the  Bloody  Hole.  A  smile  of  malice  suddenly  ltght«d  up 
Eppie's  face,  which  bad  hitherto  that  day  been  simply  grave  and 
attentive ;  here  she  would  test  him.  Tbe  Bloody  Hole  is  shaped  like 
a  W ;  the  peregrines  bad  built  tbeir  nest  at  the  junction  of  the  Vs ; 
had  built  it  there  beyond  the  memory  of  mortab.  Going  back  tbe 
other  day,  I  felt  that  there  was  something  vitally  amiss  when  I  found 
that  the  eyrie  was  deserted,  and  that  the  birds  rose,  shrieking  shrilly, 
from  a  distant  bluff. 

I  take  the  W  as  the  readiest  available  illustratien ;  but  it  is  not  a 
perfectly  accurate  one,  for  tbe  central  limb  which  divides  tbe  chasm 
into  two  profound  gulfs  is  connected  with  the  land  by  a  narrow  neck 
only,  which  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  is  sharper  than  a  knife  at  the 
summit.  An  acrobat,  a  rope-dancer,  a  Blondin  could  not  find  footing 
upon  its  polished  and  perilous  edge.  Tbe  invisible  thread  with 
which  the  Lilliput  girl  threads  ber  invisible  needle  is  barely  finer. 
But  along  tbe  north  &ce  of  the  cliff,  a  few  feet  from  the  summit, 
there  is  a  narrow  shelf — no,  not  a  sbelf — for  there  are  merely  a  suc- 
cession of  detached  knobs  of  rock,  and  an  occasional  bush  of  the 
common  sea-piuk.  This  is  the  road  to  the  glede's  nest;  and  with  his 
arms  thrown  across  the  edge,  and  moving  bis  feet  warily  from  knob 
to  knob  and  from  bush  to  bush,  tbe  hardy  cragsman  of  the  district 
can  cross  the  mauvais  j3a«.  Kppie  and  Alister  bad  been  familiar  with 
tbe  place  since  they  were  children ;  and  familiarity  had  made  them 
bold  and  confident.  It  had  no  terrors  for  tbe  ^rl,  and  leaving 
Harry  upon  tbe  land  she  sped  swiftly  along  the  narrow  footway. 

*  Come,'  she  cried,  in  a  voice  shrill  as  a  mocking-bird's,  as  she 
plauted  herself  securely  on  tbe  other  bank;  'come,  I  am  waiting  for 
you.'  And  then  be  knew  that  the  attentive  eyes  were  fixed  curiously 
upon  him. 

Well — he  tried  it,  and  he  did  not  succeed.  Half-way  across,  his 
head  failed  him,  his  nerve  gave  way.  A  tuft  of  grass  to  which  he 
had  trusted  had  not  been  securely  rooted,  and  bis  feet  dangled  over 
the  gulf  in  empty  space.  He  became  actually  sick  with  fright.  He 
felt  that  in  another  moment  he  would  be  tumbling  through  thin  air 
into  the  abyss  beneath.  Ere  that  moment  came  Eppie  was  by -his 
side.  '  Be  a  man,'  she  said, '  or  I  canna  help  you,'  Her  steady  voice 
steadied  him.  *  There's  a  crack  in  the  rock  at  your  foot — there — 
there.'  The  fear  of  death  was  upon  him,  but  it  made  him  quick  to 
follow  her  guidance.  '  Now  lightly  upon  the  grass — lightly — lightly 
— now.on  the  rock.'    And  (bus  they  regained  the  solid  land. 
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Wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  eyeing  her  savagely, 

*  D — n  it,'  he  said  with  a  sulky  oath,  '  that's  a  pretty  place  to  bring 
a  man ! ' 

But  he  was  pale  and  cowed ;  and  Eppie  with  a  thrill  of  triumph 
felt  that  she  was  his  master. 

XIL 

*  Harry,'  said  Eppie,  as  they  stood  on  the  Saplin  Brae, '  I  don't  know 
that  mither  would  like  me  to  ride  so  far.' 

*  Oh,  never  heed,  Eppie ;  we'll  be  hame  before  dark.' 

Eppie  was  a  bold  rider,  and  she  looked  splendid  in  the  rustic 
habit  which  her  own  deft  fingers  had  woven.  Her  steed  was  only  a 
'  shalt '  or  '  shaltie,'  a  lialf-bred,  half-broken  native  of  the  farm,  yet  a 
wiry  and  indefatigable  little  beast.  The  breed  of  highland  ponies 
has  died  out  now,  more's  the  pity. 

It  is  the  spring-time,  a  soft  wind  is  blowing  from  the  south,  and  the 
braes  of  Fontainbleau  are  white  with  cowslips.  Eppie  looks  splendid ; 
her  face  is  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the  gallop  up  the  Saplin 
Brae  to  the  ridge  above  Yokieshill ;  the  young  laird  has  dismounted 
to  tighten  a  girth  and  adjust  a  stirrup ;  he  gazes  up  into  her  face 
with  eyes  that  are  brimful  of  passion.  He  has  never  had  a  toy  likff 
this  before  ;  his  longing  to  clasp  it,  to  seize  it,  to  make  it  his  own, 
takes  away  his  breath  at  times ;  he  is  mad  with  desire.  They  have 
raced  up  the  steep  ascent;  the  horses  took  the  bits  between  their 
teeth  and  flew  like  the  wind ;  and  pow  they  are  resting  on  the 
summit.  And  at  their  feet  is  the  old  house  of  Yokieshill,  and  the 
mosses  round  about  that  the  wild  duck  love,  and  the  blue  sea  edged 
with  a  white  line  of  breakers,  and  circled  bv  the  sandliills  of  Slain  s. 
And  all  the  land  between  is  owned  by  the  laird  of  Yokieshill,  who 
is  dying  at  home  in  his  bed. 

The  tempter  selected  an  exceedingly  high  mountain  from  which 
to  show  the  tempted  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  tlie  glor}'  of 
them. 

Hariy  Hacket  was  but  a  coarse  and  rustic  edition  of  Mephis- 
topheles  ;  yet  he  judged  rightly  when  he  brought  Eppie  in  their  rfdes 
to  the  Saplin  Brae.  For  from  thence  she  could  behold  all  the  goodly 
heritage  which  she  coveted ;  and  distance  gave  the  gaunt  old  Scotch 
house  a  charm  which  would  not  have  stood  the  test  of  a  closer 
acquaintance. 

'  Let  me  call  you  Eppie,'  he  had  asked  on  one  occasion  as  they 
stood  on  this  spot. 

'  My  name's  Euphame,'  she  had  answered  calmly.  '  There's  aye 
been  a  Euphame  Holdfast  in  Fontainbleau  or  ^ver  there  was  a 
Hacket  in  Yokieshill ;  but  you  may  call  me  Eppie  if  it  pleases  you, 
I  am  sure.' 

*  And  you  will  call  me  Harry  ? ' 

'  Surely,'  she  answered,  returning  his  ardent  glance  with  a  ahrug 
of  her  pretty  shoulders.     *  Harry's  a  prettier  name  than  Hacket.'  *' 
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'What  ailB  you  &t  Hacket?'  be  said  gloomily,  for  he  secretly 
hated  the  name  which  belonged  to  his  &tlier  as  well  as  to  himself. 

'  Ob,  the  name's  guid  enough  foi  them  that  owns  it,'  she  replied, 
with  airy  indifference.  'Naebody  of  course  would  tak'  it  for 
choice.' 

After  this  fashion  it  bad  been  settled  that  *  Eppie '  and  '  Harry ' 
were  to  be  substituted  for  '  Miss  Holdfast '  and '  Mr.  Hacket.'  Biting 
and  scartin'  are  Scots  folks'  wooin' ;  and  the  more  he  was  hurt  by  the 
sharp  tongue  and  the  dangerous  teeth  of  this  chilly  and  unapproach- 
able damsel,  t^e  more  furiously  did  his  passion  blaze. 

And  now  the  gay  knight  and  bis  fair  damozel  axe  pricking  on  the 
plain.  In  that  barren  treeless  country,  and  to  these  hard  weather- 
beat«n  men  and  women  of  the  coast,  the  shadowy  coverts  and  the  wide 
park-like  spaces  of  Fitfairlie — for  which  they  are  bound — form  an 
enchanted  domain.  The  sea  is  a  sharp  taskmaster :  never  at  rest  itself, 
its  unrest  creepsinto  the  blood  oftbose  who  live  oa its  shores;  its  com- 
panionship implies  a  constant  strain.  To  cross  from  Peelboro'  into  the 
Fitfoirlie  woods  was  to  reach  a  haven  of  repose  after  painful  wrestling 
with  the  east  wind ;  the  wavy  outlines,  the  deep  shadows,  the  soft 
greenery  of  the  park  rested  eye  and  \snxa  wearied  by  the  poignant 
light.  And  then,  to  add  to  its  attractions,  there  was  'the  auld 
admiral,'  who  brightened  it  by  bis  wit  and  enriched  it  by  his  good- 
ness— my  dear  old  friend,  who  wore  his  seventy  years  lightly  like  a 
flower,  and  whose  keen  tongue  and  mother  wit  were  crisp  and 
bracing  as  a  winter  morning. 

*  Gay  knight  and  tair  damozel ! '  This  is  my  little  essay  to  get 
a  touch  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bound  Table  into  my  love  story ; 
but  I  find  that  it  does  not  suit  my  home-spun  style,  I  have  to 
follow,  not  heavenly  Una  with  her  mllk-wbite  kmb,  not  Lady  of 
the  Mere  sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance ;  but  only  Eppie 
Holdfast  and  Harty  Hacket  in  their  ride  that  spring  morning  across 
the  Buchan  moors, 

Fitfairlie  was  delightfully  situated.  In  front  of  the  castle  a 
noble  chace  dotted  with  forest  trees — magnificent  limes  and  chest- 
nuts— retreated  slowly  'till  it  lost  itself  in  a  thicket  of  spruce  and 
brushwood.  The  approach  swept  in  a  succession  of  fine  curves  along 
"  tSie  brink  of  the  river.  There  were  no  gates  to  shut  in  the  face  of 
the  people ;  nothing  to  indicate  exactly  where  the  lawn  terminated 
or' the  outer  world  began.  Cottages  weie  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the'cover;  blue  smoke  curled  in  lazy  wreaths  over  the  tree- 
tops. 

They  tode  through  the  castle  grounds,  till  tbey  came  to  the 
barren  upland,  where  the  plover  and  the  moorfowl  breed.  It  was  a 
glorious  ride;  the  road  continually  ascending  &om  the  rich  banks  of 
the  river  to  the  region  of  the  heather  and  the  pine,  and  disclosing  a 
new  coign  of  vantage  at  every  turn.  The  picturesque  antiquity  of 
the  historic  abbey,  the  lordly  breadth  of  the  modem  mansion,  the 
rose  flush  of  my  lady's  Sower  garden,  the  blue  curves  of  the  river 
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gleaming  through  the  spring  greenery  of  the  woodland,  the  low 
backs  of  the  bushless  downs  crowned  with  shining  crests  of  purple 
heather,  the  white  swans  upon  the  lake  ruffling  their  snowy 
plumage,  or  dipping  their  long  necks  into  the  clammy  weeds,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  Peelboro'  poets  of  the  year  One  should  have 
waxed  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  fair  Pitfairlie  domain. 

They  drew  up  their  panting  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
crimsoned  downs,  and  turned  their  faces  homeward.  A  gorcock 
crowed  lustily,  startling  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  night.  There 
was  no  sound  or  trace  of  man ;  the  wild  highland  cattle  that  fed 
upon  the  scrubby  herbage  were  the  only  denizens  of  these  dreary  flats. 
Obstinate,  mouse-coloured,  picturesque  little  brutes,  with  shaggy 
manes  and  shaggy  heads  crowned  with  long  branching  horns,  who 
looked  at  the  riders  with  brown,  tranquil,  meditative  eyes  as  they 
went  past.     The  ox-eyed  Juno  ! 

*  0  dear  me,  how  delightful  it  is ! '  sighed  Eppie  to  herself.  And 
then  as  they  rode  home  in  the  dark — if  it  is  ever  dark  in  these  high 
northern  latitudes — Harry  made  her  understand  at  last  that  he 
loved  her  as  such  men  love.  Eppie  was  in  a  dream ;  dreaming  was  a 
new  sensation  to  her ;  for  Eppie  as  a  rule  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,, 
or  at  least  of  a  perfectly  healthy  young  animal.  Two  voices  sounded 
in  her  ears — the  voice  of  the  man  beside  her,  and  the  voice  of 
another  who  had  been  her  playfellow  in  the  old  days ;  and  while  she 
listened  in  an  unfamiliar  reverie  to  Harry's  story,  she  thought  of 
Alister.  But  all  the  time  she  knew,  or  fancied  she  knew,  that  she 
had  made  her  choice;  for  her  own  self-love  was  deeper  and  more 
vital  than  any  other.  Ambition  had  the  whole,  or  well-nigh  the 
whole,  of  her  heart;  Love  only  an  obscure  comer.  And  for  hi» 
part^  Harry,  even  in  that  gust  of  passion,  felt  that  he  was  a  fool ; 
was  even  then  mentally  calculating  how  he  could  win  her  on  the 
easiest  available  terms. 

But  the  upshot  was  that  in  the  meantime  Eppie  had  two  lovers 
in  hand,  to  neither  of  whom,  however,  had  it  been  finally  and 
irretrievably  pledged. 

So  the  months  passed,  Eppie  still  on  her  guard,  and  hedging  as 
they  say  on  the  turf;  grave  and  silent  with  Uncle  Ned,  mocking 
and  masterful  with  Harry  Hacket,  but  watchful  always ;  until  on  an 
August  evening  of  the  year  One,  Alister  Ross,  looking  remarkably 
handsome  in  his  new  uniform,  returned  to  Peelboro'. 

The  *  Jan  Mayen'  entered  the  harbour  at  Port  Henry  on  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1800,  the  day  before  Laird  Hacket  died;  and  the 
reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  understand,  that  while  I  have  been 
chatting  with  him  about  old  times  and  old  stories  three  weeks  have 
passed.  The  stocks  at  Fontainbleau  have  been  gathered  into  the 
farm-yard,  and  the  Achnagatt  *  clyack '  is  to  take  place  to-morrow. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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The  Comixg  Election. 

FIVE  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  ColoDies  attended  a 
Conaerrstive  meeting  .in  the  Musio  Hall  at  Tewkeshary,  and 
there  he  roluateered  the  statement  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
MioisterB  '  that  this  coming  session  shall  be  a  real  working  session.' 
.  An  unfriendly  critic  might  suggest  that  this  statement,  made  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  implied  that  the  previous  six  sessions  of  this  long 
.  Parliament  have  not  been  '  reed  working  sessions,'  and  he  would  not 
be  far  wrong.  The  Government  came  into  office  pledged  to  nothing 
at  home  except  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity.  That  pledge  even 
their  bitterest  opponents  must  admit  has  been  sacredly  kept.  But 
it  would  appear,  as  Lord  Granville  so  happily  put  it  in  his  speech  on 
the  Address,  that,  like  the  Irish  postboy,  they  were  reserving  their 
trot  for  the  avenue. 

Certainly  after  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  statement  it  was  currently 
believed  that  at  last  the  country  was  to  see  some  real  work.  But  now 
that  Parliament  has  come  together  for  the  seventh  time,  and  the 
<iovemment  have  shown  their  hand  in  the  usual  and  official  way  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  is  there  any  prospect  of  improvement  ? 
Parliament  met  on  the  5th  of  February.  The  Queen's  Speeches  of 
the  last  six  sessions  have  not  been  lavish  in  promises  of  legislation, 
and  such  promises  as  have  been  given  have  not  been  kept.  But  the 
Speech  which  ushered  in  the  present  session — this  'real  working 
session ' — ia  even  more  meagre  in  its  promiiies  than  any  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it ;  only  five  measures  are  mentioned,  and  of  these  there 
is  but  one — the  Criminal  Code  Bill — which  can  be  deemed  as  of  first- 
rate  importance,  and  it  has  been  referred  without  discussion  to  a  Select 
Oimmittee.  One  01  two  other  Billsof  a  tecluiical  nature,  such  as  the 
«xteni>ion  of  the  Ballot  Act  for  one  more  year,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill,  and  the  Census  Bill,  have  been  mentioned.  But  these  can  hardly 
be  the  measures  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  had  in  view  when  he 
.  spoke  of  a  real  working  session.  There  is  again  the  usual  number  of 
notices  of  motion  standing  in  the  names  of  private  members,  the 
iiBual  number  of  abstract  resolutions,  and  our  old  familiar  friends 
Local  Option,  Burials,  County  Franchise,  Game  Laws,  and  the 
rest  of  the  well-worn  catalogue  all  awaiting  the  annual  discussion 
and  the  annual  consumption  of  public  time,  with  the  annual  condem- 
nation by  the  present  Parliament.  The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
«ould  not  have  had  these  sterile  matters  in  his  mind  when  he 
made  his  statement  at  Tewkesbury,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  sight 
80  &r  as  we  have  advanced  into  the  session  which  could  have  afforded 
•Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  any  ground  for  his  assertion.  Must  it  then 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  so  many  other  Ministerial  statements 
■during  the  last  six  years?     Must  it  be  added  to  the  long  list  o^ 
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Ministerial  febles?    Five  weeks  ago,  when  the   Secretary   for  the 
Colonies  hurried  in  hot  haste  from  Downing  Street  to  an  election 
platform  in  the  West  of  England,  it  may  have  been  in  his  mind  and 
in  that  of  his  colleagues  that  they  would  make  a  genuine  attempt  to 
do   some   work   for  their  own  country  at  home  and  redeem  their 
character  in  history  before   the  Parliament  died  a  natural   death. 
But  if  this  was  their  intention,  it  is  merely  another  paving-stone  in 
the  proverbial  causeway  £hat  leads  below.     The  session  has  opened  in 
'unr«Jity,  and  unreality  is  the  characteristic  of  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the   dying  Parliament.     Inside   the   House  there  is  hardly  an 
attempt  to  make  believe  that  any  real  work  is  being  carried  on. 
Consider  what  took  place  within  the  last  few  days  in  an  important 
period   of  this  'real  working  session.'     On  Friday,   February   20, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  consumed  a  whole  night  by  fbrcing 
on  a  meaningless  resolution  against  the  member  for  Derby  after  the 
latter  had  apologised  for  a  breach  of  privilege  and  his  apology  had 
been  frankly  accepted,  and  the  previous  question  was  defeated  by  the 
Tory  majority  on   a  party  division.      On  Monday,   February    23, 
another  breach  of  privilege  of  a  similar  kind  was  brought  before  the 
House,  committed  on   this  occasion  by  a  noble  lord,  a  member  of 
the  Government,  in  conjunction  with  a  platform  orator.    How  did  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  party  conduct  themselves  in  this 
case  ?     There  was  no  real  difference  between  the  two  cases.      But  on 
Friday  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  party  negatived  the 
'  previous  question.'    On  Monday  they  affirmed  it.     Thus  wiping  out 
in  one  night  the  entire  work  of  the  previous   night.     When    one 
valuable  evening  is  thus  consumed  by  the  leader  of  the  House  in 
slaying  a  dead  man  with  a  blunt  weapon,  and  the  following  evening 
in  bringing  him  to  life  again,  on  both  occasions  to  the  extinction  of 
a  really  important  resolution  which  was  on  the  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  business  of  the  House,  it  is  obvious  that  the  despatch 
of  business  is  not  of  real  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government. 
And  when  the  Government  is  not  thus  occupying  itself  and  the  House 
in  wasting  time,  what  is  the  spectacle  which  meets  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  when  he  is  within  the  House  ?  He  has  no  difficulty  in  securing 
a  place  either  in  thegalleries  or  even  in  the  much  coveted  comer  '  under 
the  gallery.'   But  when  he  gets  there  he  looks  on  empty  benches, 
and,  at  the  best,  upon  the  spectacle  of  an  Irish  member  discoursing 
to  an  audience  consisting  of  two  or  three  of  his  compatriots,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  clerks  at  the  table.     Outside  the  House,  in  the 
lobby,  there  is  some  show  of  animation.     Men  are  standing  about  in 
comers  and  in  groups    talking   eagerly   and   listening  attentively. 
But  what  is  all  the  talking  about  ?     Not  certainly  the  work  before 
the  House,  and  assuredly  not  the  well-being  of  the  country.     The 
one  topic,  the  one  interest,  which  occupies  all  who  frequent  the 
lobbies  is  the  bye-elections  which  have  just  occurred,  the  General  Elec- 
tion which  is  impending,  and  the  chances  of  this  or  that  candidate 
in  this   or  that  constituency.      As  was  said   recently  by  one  not 
unfiEOniliar  with  these  matters,  you  ^can  smell  a  Dissolution  in 
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the  Lobbies'!  The  present  ParliameDt  is  demoralised.  It  ia  iiw 
capable*  of  applying  itself  to  any  vork.  If  any  speeches  ai« 
made,  or  are  in  cont«:mplation,  they  will  be  addressed,  not  to  the 
House,  but  to  the  confltittiencieB.  There  may  be  some  clever 
manceuvring,  as  there  has  been  lately  in  the  matter  of  Home  Sole, 
on  one  side  or  the  other  with  a  view  to  gain  &vour  in  the  eyes  of 
electors  for  this  party  or  for  that,  or  to  disparage  opponents.  And  in 
such  mantsuviiog  a  (xovemment,  and  especially  a  Conservative 
Govermnent,  generally  speaking,  has  advantages.  But  as  for  the 
possibility  of  any  reid  legislative  work  being  accomplished,  it  is 
useless  to  speak  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  attention  of  mem- 
bets  upon  anything  but  their  constituents,  and  if  any  measures 
should  be  carried  through  and  become  law,  the  work  must  inevitably 
be  scamped. 

If  these  things  are  so — and  no  one  who  has  watched  the  moods 
of  Uie  House  of  Commons  can  doubt  it — why  should  the  existence  of 
the  Parliament  be  prolonged  ?  Members'  minds  are  in  their  comities 
or  their  boroughs.  Their  thoughts  are  directed  towards  the  solution 
not  of  the  problem  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  country,  bat  as  to  what 
is  the  best  way  of  conciliating  this  or  that  troublesome  section  of  their 
constituency.  Their  addresses  are  ready  written  in  their  pockets. 
The  daily  post  brings  them  reports  from  their  agents  and  their  paid 
canvassers  and  their  committees.  Their  local  organisations  are  in 
working  order,  ready  to  commence  their  labours  the  instant  the  sign 
is  given.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  tension.  But  still  this 
iiscleES  Parliamentary  Eession  drags  on :  and,  to  all  appearance,  may 
drag  on  to  its  weary  end.  And,  if  so,  we  shall  have  four,  or  six,  or,  it 
may  be,  eight  long  months  of  canvassing  and  electioneering  before  the 
country  settles  down  to  the  natural  state  of  repose  out  of  which  it  has 
been  thus  leisurely  but  teasingly  awakened.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
for  the  convenience  of  individuals,  and,  what  is  more  important,  for 
the  commercial  and  industrial  well-being  of  the  country,  than  this 
protracted  worry. 

The  General  Election,  unnecessarily  postponed  as  it  has  been, 
must  come  on  within  twelve  months  from  now.  That  is  the  one  fact 
tlmt  is  ascertained  with  any  certainty  concerning  it.  Some  minor 
i:>sucs  may  rise  to  the  surface  between  now  and  then,  and  there  ia 
Kime  indication  that  the  Govemnsent  are  attempting  to  make  Home 
Rule  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them.  But  the  main  question 
on  which  the  country  will  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  verdict  is 
pretty  clearly  defined,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  collateral 
matter  will  seriously  affect  the  result.  That  question  is  one  of  the 
most  serious,  one  even  of  the  most  vital,  questions  which  could  be  put 
before  a  self-governing  people.  It  is  no  question  of  the  present  time 
alone.  It  is  no  question  of  confidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the 
present  Government.  It  is  no  question  of  condemning  their  activity 
in  this  or  that  part  of  the  globe,  or  their  inaction  at  home.  It  is  no 
question  of  an  ephemeral  policy.  It  is  the  grave  and  serious  issue 
whether  this  country  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  cycle  and  a.  new  career  of 
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Militarism,  or  whether  it  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  wild  work  of  the 
last  five  years,  and  revert  to  that  career  of  Industrialism  which,  with 
very  few  breaks,  it  had  followed  consistently  and  evenly  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century,  until  the  present  Grovemment  came  into  power. 
Is  it  to  be  Militarism  and  Toryism,  or  Industrialism  and  Liberalism, 
for  the  next  five  years  ?  That  is  the  plain  issue,  if  only  it  can  be  made 
plain  enough  for  the  constituencies  toapprehend,  which  will  be  submitted 
and  decided  at  the  General  Election.  Has  there  ever  been  a  graver  or 
more  pregnant  question  placed  before  the  country  ?  For  what  do  these 
two  •  terms  imply  when  used  in  reference  to  this  country  ?  If  the 
judgment  of  the  constituencies  should  be  given  in  favour  of  Mili- 
tarism, and  should  result  in  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  power  to  the 
present  Ministers,  this  would  mean  that  the  policy  of  *  Empiring  '  (to 
use  an  expressive  phrase  recently  applied  to  the  Ministerial  actions 
by  a  distinguished  American)  had  received  the  sanction  and  the 
approbation  of  the. country;  that  the  country  took  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  things  that  have  been  done 
of  late,  that  it  encouraged  the  Ministers  who  have  done  these  wild  and 
extravagant  things  to  continue  in  their  career.  The  whole  policy  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  convention,  and  all  the  responsibilities  which  it  entails, 
•will  be  accepted  and  incorporated  as  part  and  parcel  of.  the  engage- 
ments of  the  country.  We  shall  be  bound  to  defend  the  Turkish 
possessions  in  Asia  Minor  against  Bussia,  not  less  strictly  than  we  are 
now  bound  to  defend  Cansida  against  America,  or  Gibraltar  against 
Spain. 

We  shall  be  bound — unless  recent  statements  as  to  our  relations 
with  Persia  at  the  present  moment  admit  of  a  different  explanation — 
to  defend  Persia  in  the  event  of  any  Sussian  aggressions  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian,  and  even  in  time  of  peace  we  shall  have  to  keep 
an  army  of  40,000  men  among  the  mountains  of  a  hostile  country 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  our  present  frontier  and  away  from  our  base 
of  operations.  It  is  absurd,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  dream  of  performing 
such  feats  of  arms  as  these  with  our  present  military  strength.  Just 
consider  what  the  proposition  is.  It  is  this:  that  we,  with  an  army 
of  British  troops  numbering  something  like  1 20,000  men  all  told,  and 
an  army  of  native  mercenaries  who  can  ill  stand  the  strain  of  foreign 
service,  have,  in  addition  to  our  regular  work  all  over  the  world, 
guaranteed  the  defence  of  several  thousand  miles  of  inland  frontier 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  sea  against  the  forces  of  Bussia 
massed  upon  that  frontier,  which  number  1,700,000  armed  men.  We 
undertake  to  do  this  with  the  approbation  of  the  country  at  a  time 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  Great  Powers  are  on  a  war  footing,  when 
these  Powers  are  increasing  their  armaments,  and  when  there  are 
upwards  of  three  million  trained  soldiers  in  Europe.  We  propose 
to  do  this,  and  the  country  approves  of  our  proposals,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  our  small  voluntary  army  cannot  be  kept  up  to 
anything  like  its  full  strength  except  by  the  profuse  and  pro- 
fligate expenditure  of  money  in  the  back  alleys  and  purlieus  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  large  towns  of   the  country.      If   we  are 
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to  undartake  such  obligations,  we  miut  be  prepared  for  a  conacrip^ 
tioD  which  will  withdraw  all  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  &om 
agricultuial  and  industrial  pureoits.  We  must  be  prepared  for  the 
re-institution  of  that  most  barbarous  expedient  which  was  preva- 
lent during  one  period  of  Militarism — the  preesgang.  Our  naval 
and  military  expenditure  is  even  now — ^in  the  transition  stage 
between  our  two  careers — much  higher  than  it  is  in  any  other  civilised 
oj>untry.  It  absorbs  nearly  a  half  of  our  revenue  every  year. 
It  must  be  doubled  if  we  pursue  our  warlike  course ;  and  the 
country  must  be  prepared  for  this.  Anything  short  of  compulsory 
conscription,  the  pressgang,  and  doubled  military  and  naval  expen- 
diture will  land  us  in  diEBculties,  it  may  be  in  disaster.  Is  the  country 
prepared  for  thrae  contingencies  P  If  it  accepts  the  reeponsibility  at 
the  General  Election  we  fold  our  bands  and  say  amen.  But  we 
cannot  believe  it,  if  only  the  country  can  be  got  to  comprehend 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  England  has  grown  great  and 
powerful  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  because 
she  has  abjured  the  sword  and  turned  the  enei^  of  her  people 
from  war  and  aggression  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  terrible  trials  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  have  passed, 
leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  the  legacy  of  some  eight  hundred 
millions  of  national  debt,  the  only  abiding  outcome  of  that  dread 
period  of  Militarism  in  this  couotiy.  Are  we  going  back  to  this,  or 
are  we  going  more  nisely  to  regard  the  last  six  years  as  a  period  of 
storm  and  wintry  weather  interpolated  by  accident  into  the  summer 
sunshine  of  induBtriali<:m  and  contentment?  If  the  constituencies 
can  be  brought  to  understand  something  of  the  gravity  and  solemnity 
of  the  decision  which  they  are  about  to  take,  we  feel  certain  that 
there  ia  no  danger  of  the  return  of  another  Tory  Parliament.  But 
will  the  reality  be  made  plain  to  the  constituencies?  A  general 
election  is  a  short,  sharp  period  of  excitement,  when  people  can  with 
difficulty  be  brought  to  regard  things  with  sobriety  and  calmness. 
Some  constituencies  will  of  necesaity  be  moved  by  special  considera- 
tions. In  one  the  Irish  question  will  come  to  the  front,  and  may 
turn  the  constituencies  in  favour  of  or  against  a  particular  candidate. 
In  another  the  priests  and  publicans  will  combine,  as  they  did 
in  1874,  and  let  in  the  sinners.  In  a  third  the  licensed  victuallers 
will  be  all  powerful,  and  will  throw  in  their  inSuence  against 
the  Liberals,  not  as  Liberals,  but  as  Reformers,  whose  pruning 
knife  has  always  been  applied  to  excrescences  on  the  body  politic 
when  they  become  abuses.  In  a  fourth  the  Liberation  Society 
will  demand  the  lion's  share  of  the  representation,  and,  as  in  1874, 
defeat  its  own  object.  In  a  fifth,  where  parties  are  evenly  balanc^, 
the  real  issue  will  be  obscured,  and  the  constituency  will  be  swayed 
on  this  side  or  that  by  the  fanatical  adherents  of  some  social  or 
some  hygienic  question.  Party  organisations  again  are  now  brought 
to  considerable  perfection.  They  have  been  used  for  municipal  and 
school-board  elections,  and  have  taught  people  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
every  consideration  but  that  of  bringing  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
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the  man  in  whose  interest  the  party  organisation  is  worked.  In 
three  constituencies  out  of  four  the  organisation  which  is  most 
skilfully  worked,  and  which  spends  most  money,  will  carry  the  day^ 
At  the  last  Greneral  Election  the  Conservative  party  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  these  organisations.  It  is  said  that  their  opponents 
have  learnt  something  of  the  art,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  most  recent  election  struggle,  that  namely  at  Southwark,  does 
not  give  satisfiEtctory  evidence  of  improvement.  In  attempting  to 
answer  the  question,  therefore,  whether  the  real  nature  of  the  crisis 
will  be  made  plain  to  the  constituencies,  and  in  attempting  to  fore- 
cast in  very  general  terms  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  country,  all 
these  considerations  must  be  duly  weighed.  We  must  discount  a 
fair  percentage  of  losses  which  will  fiall  to  the  side  of  the  Liberal 
party  because  of  these  elements  of  internal  strife,  and  because  of  an 
assumed  superiority  in  the  organisations  of  the  Conservative  party 
throughout  the  country,  and  having  done  so,  let  us  roughly  calculate 
the  result. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain  that  Ireland  is  omitted  from  the 
following  estimate  of  gains  and  losses.  Ireland  owes  much  to  the 
Liberal  party.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  beneficial  reform 
which  has  been  carried  out  in  Ireland  during  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  effected  by  Liberal  Governments,  generally  in  opposition  to 
their  political  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  and  looking  at  the 
debtor  side  of  the  account,  the  Liberal  Governments  of  the  last  fifty 
years  owe  something  to  the  Irish  contingent  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Without  the  co-operation  of  the  Irish  Liberals  the  bead-roll  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Liberal  party  would  not  stand  so  well  in  his- 
tory as  it  does.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details.  But  it 
may  be  frankly  admitted  by  English  and  Scotch  Liberals  that  they 
have  received  valuable  assistance  from  Ireland  in  carrying  out  the 
reforms  on  which  they  justly  pride  themselves.  And  equally  it  may 
be  admitted  by  Irishmen  that  the  material  condition  of  their  country 
has  been  cared  for  and  ameliorated  by  the  exertions  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Liberals  in  Parliament.  That  being  so,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are  no  means  in  this  country  of  forming  any  clear  or 
definite  idea  as  to  what  may  be  the  influence  on  the  strength  of  the 
two  parties  after  the  General  Election  of  the  Irish  vote.  No  one 
can  calculate  with  any  approach  to  certainty  how  the  Irish  constituen- 
cies will  act.  The  motives  which  actuate  large  bodies  of  electors  in 
Ireland  are  an  unknown  quantity  on  this  side  St.  George's  Channel. 
They  cannot  be  ascertained,  even  approximately,  by  any  of  the 
processes  by  which  those  of  English  or  Scotch  electors  are  gauged. 
The  North  of  Ireland  is  tolerably  certain  to  return  more  Liberals 
than  it  did  in  1874.  But  with  regard  to  the  centre  and  south  of  the 
coimtry  no  one  can  form  an  opinion  which  is  of  any  value.  Home 
Bulers  will  probably  preponderate ;  and  if  a  rough  guess  might  be 
made  on  the  subject,  we  would  say  that  those  districts  will  return  a 
contingent  to  Parliament  of  from  forty  to  fifty  votes.  Liberals  have 
a  general  belief  that,  as  the  Irish  vote  has  been  with  them  in  the  past, 
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it  is  probable  tbat  it  will  not  l>e  witb  their  opponents  in  the  future. 
Beyond  that  general  belief  it  is  hazardous  to  move. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  the  case  of  Ireland  is-  excluded  from 
these  calculations.  How  then  does  the  mattn  stand  with  .regard  to 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ?  The  figures  at  the  date  of  writing, 
after  the  Southwark  and  before,  the  West  Norfolk  election,  are  as 
follows : — 
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Qovcrnment  majority  in  KngJand,  Wales,  and  Bootland  —  So. 
The  question  then  to  which  we  would  address  ourselves  is  this: 
assuming  that  the  main  issue  before  the  country  is  what  has  been 
stated — the  predominance,  namely,  for  the  next  six  years,  of  Mili- 
tariem  or  of  Industrialism ;  and  assuming,  further,  that  the  aspect  of 
affairs  is  not  materially  different  at  the  dissolution  from  what  it  is 
at  present — there  may  of  course  be  changes  or  surprises  which  make 
against  or  for  the  (xovemment — assuming  these  two  points,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Is  there  a  reasonable  hope  tbat  the  Opposition  will  succeed 
in  winning  forty  seats  from  the  Ministerialists  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  ?  If  the  local  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  re- 
spective constituencies  conduct  their  business  after  the  fashion  of  the 
local  leaders  in  Liverpool  and  Southwark,  at  the  recent  elections  in 
those  two  boroughs,  there  is  nut  only  no  reasonable  hope  of  success, 
but  absolutely  no  hope  at  all.  Liverpool  has  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century  been  an  essentially  Conservative  borough.  Only  on 
one  occasion  since  1832  have  the  Liberals  held  a  preponderance  of 
tlie  representation.  To  those  who  have  watched  the  ways  of  consti- 
tnencies,  it  was  regarded  as  certain  that  a  Conservative,  and  especially 
a  popular  local  Conservative,  must  be  returned.  But  the  local 
managers,  buoyed  up  by  the  excellence  of  their  candidate,  and  by  the 
knowledge  tbat  the  Knowsley  influence  was  with  them,  were  carried 
away  by  the  expectation  that  they  could  reverse  the  order  of  electoral 
things,  and  return  a  second  Liberal  in  this  Conservative  constituency. 
Finding,  early  in  the  struggle,  that  they  had  miscalculated  their 
strength,  they  adopted  the  rash  and  dangerous  expedient  of  influencing 
their  candidate — an  excellent  candidate,  but  a  tyro  in  the  tactics  of 
electioneering — to  make  concessions ;  verbal  concessions,  if  you  will, 
but  still  concessions,  to  the  Irish  electors.  Any  chance  which 
they  might  previously  have  had — the  remote  chance  even  of  snatch- 
ing a  victory  by  temporary  enthusiasm  for  a  good  candidate — ^lub 
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at  once  knocked  on  the  head.  Whether  the  Irish  vote  would  have 
been  cast  with  the  Liberals  or  not  if  no  concession  had  been  niade  is  an 
open  question.  But  that  many  votes  of  moderate  Liberals,  of  Scotch 
and  Welsh  Protestant  Dissenters,  of  men  of  no  political  bias,  and  of 
.  workmen  actuated  by  race  antipathy  against  the  Irish,  were  lost  by 
the  concession  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  Ministerialists  took  every 
advantage  of  this  tactical  error  of  their  opponents.  Indeed  they 
pushed  their  advantage  almost  beyond  the  range  of  fair  party 
lighting  by  affecting  an  hypocritical  horror  at  what  they  termed  this 
attempt  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  But  they  had  their 
opportunity,  and  they  used  it.  The  moral,  therefore,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Liverpool  election  is  that  John  Bull  will  submit  to  no 
flirtation  with  the  more  advanced  spirits  in  Ireland.  And  if  the 
Opposition  are  to  win  the  forty  seats  from  their  opponents,  the 
official  leaders  of  the  party  must  give  a  clear  and  precise  definition 
of  their  position  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Home  Bule.  On  this 
point  there  must  be  no  misunderstanding.  Coquetting  with  Home 
Rule  will  never  bring  the  Liberal  party  into  power.  Seliance  even 
on  the  votes  of  the  Irish  members,  if  the  Liberals  were  in  power, 
would  result,  as  it  did  in  1873,  in  discomfiture  and  humiliation.  It 
is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  the  Ministerial  withers  are  not  unwrung 
in  this  respect.  Leading  members  of  their  party  have  been  intriguing 
with  the  Irish  malcontents.  The  movement  called  Home  Sule  was 
admittedly  initiated  by  Irish  Conservatives  as  an  offset  to  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church.  It  has  not  been  proved,  and  it 
.  is  probably  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  official  Conservatives  who  now 
hold  office,  or  any  of  them,  were  privy  to  the  machinations  by  which 
the  movement  was  set  on  foot.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  movement  has  not  been  discountenanced  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  his  instance  that  Mr.  King 
Harman  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  his  county.  Mr.  King  Harman 
is  the  man  who  boasted  on  the  hustings  that  he  was  the  first  to  wa\-e 
the  banner  of  Home  fiule.  He  is  the  man  who  posed  before  his 
constituents  as  a  ^  determined  Home  liuler/  And  he  is  the  man  who 
was  selected  by  the  Irish  malcontents  in  the  House  to  second  Mr. 
Sliaw's  motion  for  the  very  inquiry  which  Lord  Samsay,  at  Liverpool, 
half  accepted  and  was  ostracised  for  so  doing.  But  while^any  unbiassed 
person  must  admit  that  both  sides  have  lavished  their  attentions  on  the 
Home  Sulers,  it  has  somehow  happened  that  by  adroit,  and  some 
people  would  say  unscrupulous,  management,  all  the  odium  of  the 
action  has  been  cast  upon  the  Liberals,  while  the  Ministerialists, 
laughing  in  their  sleeves,  have  escaped  condemnation. 

The  moral  of  the  Southwark  election  is  different.  There  all  the 
newest  Birmingham  machinery  for  the  selection  of  a  candidate  was 
in  fine  working  order  and  in  full  operation.  The  raison  dCetre  of  the 
Birmingham  scheme  is  to  prevent  a  split  in  the  Liberal  interest,  to 
prevent  anytlnng  like  private  nomination,  to  produce  unity  of  action, 
and  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  three  of  the  four  points 
.  the  machinery  broke  down.    There  was  a  split  in  the  Liberal  .party ; 
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there  was  no  unity  of  action,  and  the  will  of  the'  majority  w&a  not 
enforced.  The  nomination,  however,  of  the  Two  Hundred  wan  not  a 
happy  one.  And  tliongh  it  may  Kem  ungenerons  to  say  harsh  thinf^s 
about  a  beaten  mun,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  loCal  leaders  would 
have  done  better  had  they  selected,  even  by  the  old-fashioned  Bystem 
of  nomination,  a  gentleman  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  cast  of  mind,  one 
who  could  give  expression  to  such  political  views  as  he  held,  and  who 
did  not  possess  a  monopoly  of  all  the  crotchets  and  nostrums  pro- 
fessed by  every  variety  of  all  the  schools  of  fiadicalism.  The  Liberal' 
candidate  was  defeated  by  the  abstention  of  one>third  of  the  electors 
in  one  of  the  most  Liberal  constituencies  in  Kngland.  The  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Southwark  Liberals  found  the  candidate 
selected  by  the  *  Two  Hundred '  to  be  so  little  to  their  taste  that  they 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  polling-booth  to  give  him 
their  support. 

I'he  lesBons,  therefore,  which  this  election  seems  to  teach  are 
these :  That  the  Birmingham  machinery  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
evils  which  exist  in  large  conatitaencies,  and  that,  if  the  Opposition 
wish  to  carry  forty  seats,  the  local  leaders  must  put  forward,  even  in 
the  most  Radical  constituencies,  men  of  education  and  social  position 
who  are  superior  to,  though  in  sympathy  with,  the  mass  of  the 
electors. 

Assuming  then  that  the  Liberal  leaders,  both  official  and  local, 
have  taken  warning  from  these  two  elections,  let  us  return  to  the 
question,  What  are  their  chances  at  the  enRuing  election  ?  It  is,  of 
course,  a  very  difficidt  matter  for  anyone,  and  especially  for  an  out- 
sider, to  form  an  opinion  on  the  chances  of  a  G-eneral  Election.  At 
best  under  the  ballot  even  for  the  initiated  it  must  be  guesswork. 
At  the  presenttime  there  is  in  every  constituenoy  a  considerable  mass 
of  voters  who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  mind  whether  they  will  vote 
Liberal  or  Tory,  whether  they  prefer  glory  and  gunpowder  to  industry 
and  economy.  Many  elections  will  be  turned  one  wayorthe  other  by  this 
indefinable  massof  undecided  opinion.  OurcaIcuIationB,therefore,muBt 
be  taken  under  the  reservation  that  they  hardly  rise  above  the  sphere  of 
conjecture.  Under  this  re8ervationthen,andaftergivingthe  matter  the 
best  considerationin  our  power,it  appears  that  there  are  at  least  fifty  seats 
— there  may  be  more —  which,  without  any  great  strain,  may  be  wrested 
from  their  present  holdeiB ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  nine  or  ten 
seat«,  and  no  more,  which  may,  and  probably  will,  be  lost  to  the 
Li  berals.  The  latter  hold  only  twenty-six  county  seats  in  England.  It 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  material  change  in  the  occupancy  of 
these ;  where  the  Conservatives  are  likely  to  suffer  most  is  in  the  English 
boroughs.  But  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  county  seats  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  which  will  not  improbably  pass  from  them.  In  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland  the  Liberals  ought  to  do  well.  In 
Wales  and  the  centre  of  England  we  do  not  look  for  much  change, 
partly  because  in  the  former  there  is  not  much  left  to  gain,  while  in 
the  latter,  and  in  the  East  of  England,  Conservatism  is  hard  to  shake. 
The  me'ropoUn,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  daily  press^  «i\\c\\  \k 
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almost  exclusively  Ministerial,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  City 
corporations,  remains  true  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Militarism.    But 
England  south  and  west  of  the  Thames  inclines  to  throw  in  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  its  lot  with  the   Opposition.     If,  then,  these 
calculations  are  anywhere  near  the  mark,  we  shall  find  ourselves  at 
the  close  of  the  General  Election  with  the  two  parties  in  Great  Britain 
very  nearly  balanced.    It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  this  estimate 
is  over-sanguine.     Let  us  therefore  state  shortly  some  of  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  based.     The  last  General  Election — that  namely  of  1874 — 
was  in  its  way  abnormal.     The  'swing  of  the  Democratic  pendulum,' 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  a  weekly  periodical,  was  unexpectedly  violent 
and  irresistible.     The  elections  which  came  on  late  were  carried  in  a 
panic.     The   contagion   spread  from  borough  to  borough,  and  the 
county  seats  which  followed  the  borough  elections  were  carried  in 
detail  by  the  supporters  of  the  party  which  had  already  secured  a 
compact  majority.     No  less  than  twenty-six  coimty  seats  which  had 
been  held  by  the  Liberals  in  the  former  Parliament  were  gained  by 
the  Tories.     They  went  down  one  after  the  other  like  ninepins. 
In  the  boroughs  fourteen  seats  were  given  away  by  internal  dissension, 
and  by  the  folly  which  actuated  several  Liberals  to  stand  for  one 
place,  and  so  to  hand  over  the  key  of  the  citadel  to  their  opponents. 
Other  seats  were  lost  by  the  abstention  of  important  sections  of 
Liberal  electors,  caused  by  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  which  they 
urged  against  the  Administration  as  a  whole,  or  against  individual 
members  of  it.     These  facts  alone  render  the  majority  of  the  present 
Ministry  insecure,  even  if  their  policy  had  been  as  wise  as  it  has  been 
the  reverse,  and  their  administration  as  prosperous  as  it  has  been 
disastrous.     But  when  to  the  unforeseen  and  unexpected  conditions 
of  the  last  election  are  added  the  absence  of  success  abroad  and  the 
distress  and  insecurity  at  home,  produced  or  aggravated  by  those  who 
will  have  to  appeal  to  the  coimtry  for  support,  the  forecast  of  the 
coming  election  sketched  above  can  hardly  be  condemned  as  over- 
sanguine.     Much  imdoubtedly  will  depend  upon  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  sections  and  sub-sections  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
various  constituencies.     Their  opponents,  both  in  the  party  press  and 
on  the  platform,  are  never  weary  of  taunting  the  Opposition  with  the 
divisions  in  their  ranks.     They  admit — or  at  least  the  wisest  and 
most  farseeing  of  them  admit — that  when  united  in  almost  any  large 
constituency  the  Liberals  are  irresistible.     But  they  console  them- 
selves with  the  comforting  certainty  that  there  will  be  splits,  and 
that  some  at  least  among  the  constituencies  will '  perform  the  happy 
despatch '  upon  themselves  ;  and,  to  effect  this  mighty  purpose,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  suicidal  people  will  not  be  frustrated 
by  Tory  agency.     That  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  no  man  doubts.     This  has  been, 
is,  and  always  will  be,  the  case.     The  Liberal  party  is  the  party  of 
progress,  and  as  you  progress  one  man  will  go  faster  than  another. 
If  your  team  consists  of  four  steady-going  stagers,  your  pace  may  be 
dignified,   but  it  will  nob  be  brilliant.     Still,  with  a  pair  of  safe 
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ones  as  wheelers,  jou  can  pnt  up  witib  eome  life  and  action  in 
yoor  less  responsible  animals  in  front.  The  Libenla  resemble .  too 
much  a  bet^ogeneous  collection  of  tribeg  bound  together  by  one  or 
two  fixed  principles,  but  owning  strict  allegiance  to  no  chief.  They 
are  fond  of  fighting  in  loose  order,  each  man,  or  at  least  each 
chieftain,  fighting  for  hie  own  hand.  They  are  difficult  to  organise 
and  keep  together,  and  they  are  not,  like  their  opponents,  amen- 
able to  discipline.  But  in  the  essentials  of  success  in  the  coming 
campaign  they  are  stronger  than  their  opponents  think.  They 
are  united  in  their  determination  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  existing 
Administration.  They  are  alarmed  at  what  they  see  going  on  around 
them  every  day.  They  feel  that  the  country  is  not  safe  in  the  hands 
of  men  who,  in  pure  gaitti  cU  cceur,  are  involving  it  in  world-wide 
responsibilities.  They  see  these  men  imperilllDg,  under  the  pretext 
of  strengthening,  their  Indian  Empire,  and  they  have  to  sit  helplessly 
by  while  the  Administration  amuse  themselves  by  playing  ducks  and 
drakes  with  the  finances  of  both  the  mother-country  and  the  Indian 
dependency.  They  are  united  in  feeling  the  necessity  of  curbing 
the  power  of  the  Executive  when  it  is  used  in  the  reckless  harum 
scarum  way,  to  the  serioua  detriment  of  the  influence  of  Parliament, 
that  it  has  been  used  during  the  last  four  years.  And  they  are  united 
in  their  feelings  of  uneasiness  at  the  manner  in  which  the  wishes  and 
suggeations  of  the  minority  in  Parliament  are  trampled  underfoot 
by  the  arrogance  of  an  overbearingTmajority.  Union  will  come  out 
of  this  determination  of  the  Liberals  throughout  the  country  to  force 
the  Ministry  of  the  future  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  various  sections  and  subsections  of  the  Liberal  party  will 
co-operate  in  the  coming  election  to  turn  out,  or  render  powerless,  the 
Beaconsficld  Administration ;  and  if  the  calculations  hazarded  above  are 
anywhere  near  the  mark,  they  must  succeed.  These  calculations,  as  has 
been  stated,  bring  the  two  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  repre- 
sented by  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  members  of  Parliament,  to  some- 
thing like  a  tie.  But  let  us  look  a  little  further  afield.  Although,  as 
has  iDeen  previously  stated,  we  cannot  too  strongly  and  earnestly 
advocate  the  importance,  the  necessity  even,  of  the  Liberal  Party 
standing  aloof  from  all  Irish  complications  and  entanglements,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  facts.  There  remains  the  essential  fact  that 
the  Irish  members  numlier  one  hundred  and  three  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  staunchest  Liberals 
in  Parliament.  The  Crovernment  cannot  in  the  present  Parliament 
count  upon  the  support  of  more  than  some  forty  or  forty-five  of  the 
Irish  membera.  Can  they,  in  the  face  of  tlie  action  which  they  have 
recently  taken  in  respect  to  Irish  sentiment  and  Irish  affairs,  look  for 
any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  their  Irish  supporters  ?  Is  it 
not  more  probable  that  the  number  will  be  diminished  ?  Without 
venturing  far  out  into  the  unknown  ocean  of  Irish  electioneering,  we 
may  hazard  a  conjecture  that  some  portion — perhaps  a  third — of  their 
present  Irish  supporters  will  not  return  to  the  n^  Parliament.  In 
that  event  the  present  Administration  would  be  able  to  calculate  upon. 
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the  faithful  support  of  only  an  attenuated  line  of  some  thirty  Irish- 
men. Arrayed  on  the  other  side,  upon  a  vital  motion  directed  from 
the  Opposition  benches  against  the  existence  of  the  Beaconsfield 
Administration,  would  be  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish  members. 
These,  added  to  the  compact  vote  of  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
Liberals  returned  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  extravagances  of  the 
Ministry,  would,' even  if  the  calculations  given  above  should  fall  far 
short  of  the  reality,  land  the  Government  in  a  minority.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  not  £Eir  out  in  his  reckoning  when  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  prophesied  that '  the  first  day  of  the  new  Parliament  would 
be  the  last  day  of  the  old  Administration.' 
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Mary  Akerley  :  a  YoRKsniRE  Tale. 

CUAFTXR   XXXV. 
LITTLE   CABBOWAYS. 

MRS.  CAKKOWAY  was  always  glad  to  be  up  quite  early  in  the 
morning.  But  some  few  mormngB  seemed  to  slip  Id  between 
whiles,  when,  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  and  its  operations  in 
the  baby'Stage,  even  Lauta  Carroway  failed  to  l>e  about  the  world, 
before  Uic  sun  himself.  Wlienever  tbix  happeiicil,  she  was  slightly 
cross,  from  the  combat  of  conscience  and  self- assertion,  which  fly  at 
one  another,  worse  than  any  dog  and  cat.  Geraldine  knew  that  her 
mother  was  put  out,  if  any  one  of  the  household  durst  go  down  the 
stairs  before  her.  And  yet  if  Creraldine  herself  Iield  back,  and  followed 
the  example  of  lute  minutes,  she  was  sure  '  to  catch  it  worse,'  as  the 
poor  child  expressed  it. 

If  any  active  youth  with  a  very  small  income  (such  as  an  active 
youth  is  pretty  siue  to  have^  wants  a  good  wife,  and  has  the  courage 
to  set  out  with  one,  his  proper  course  is  to  t-hoose  the  eldest  daughtier 
of  a  numerous  family.  When  the  others  come  thickly,  this  daughter 
of  the  house  gets  worked  down  into  a  wonderful  perfection  of  looking 
after  others,  while  she  overlooks  herself,  Kuch  a  course  is  even 
better  for  her,  than  to  have  a  stepmother :  which  also  is  a  goodly 
thing,  but  sometimes  leads  to  sourness;  whereas  no  girl  of  any 
decent  staple  can  revolt  against  her  duty  to  her  own  good  mother, 
and  the  proud  sense  of  fostering  and  working  for  the  little  ones. 
Now  Geraldine  was  wise  in  all  these  ways,  and  pleased  to  be  called 
the  little  woman  of  the  house. 

The  baby  had  been  troublous  in  the  night,  and  scant  of  reason, 
as  the  rising  race  can  be,  even  while  so  immature  ;  aad  a^r  being 
up  with  it,  and  herself  producing  a  long  series  of  noises — which  lead 
to  peace,  through  the  bom  desire  of  contradiction — the  mother  fell 
asleep  at  laat^  perhaps  from  simple  symi)athy ;  and  slept  beyond  her 

Vo.  604  (so.  cx«T.  x.a.)  \t 
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usual  hour.    But  instead  of  being  grateful  for  this,  she  was  angry,  and 
bitter  to  anyone  awake  before  her. 

*  I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,'  she  said  to  Geraldine,  who  was  toasting 
a  herring  for  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  enjoying  the  smell  (which 
was  all  that  she  would  get),  '  but  perpetually  now  you  stand  exactly 
like  your  father.  There  is  every  excuse  for  your  father,  because  he  is 
an  officer,  and  has  been  knocked  about,  as  he  always  is ;  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  you,  miss.  Put  your  heel  decently  under  your  dress.  If 
we  can  afford  nothing  else,  we  can  surely  aflFord  to  behave  welL' 

The  child  made  no  answer,  but  tucked  her  heel  in,  and  went  on 
toasting  nobly,  while  she  counted  the  waves  on  the  side  of  the  herring, 
where  his  ribs  should  have  been,  if  he  were  not  too  fat ;  and  she 
mentally  divided  him  into  seven  pieces,  not  one  of  which,  alas,  would 
be  for  hungry  Geraldine.  '  Tom  must  have  two,  after  being  out  all 
night,'  she  was  saying  to  herself;  'and  to  grudge  him  would  be 
greedy.  But  the  bit  of  skin  upon  the  toasting-fork  will  be  for  me,  I 
am  almost  sure.' 

*  Geraldine,  the  least  thing  you  can  do,  when  I  speak  to  you,  is 
to  answer.  This  morning  you  are  in  a  most  provoking  temper,  and 
giving  yourself  the  most  intolerable  airs.  And  who  gave  you  leave  to 
do  your  hair  like  that  ?  One  would  fancy  that  you  were  some  rising 
court-beauty,  or  a  child  of  the  nobility  at  the  very  least,  instead  of  a 
plain  little  thing  that  has  to  work,  or  at  any  rate  that  ought  to 
work,  to  help  its  poor  mother  I  Oh,  now  you  are  going  to  cry,  I  sup- 
pose.    Let  me  see  a  tear,  and  you  shall  go  to  bed  again.' 

*  Oh,  mother,  mother,  now,  what  do  you  think  lias  happened  ? '  little 
Tom  shouted,  as  he  rushed  in  from  the  beach.  '  Father  has  caught  all 
the  smugglers,  every  one ;  and  the  "  Eoyal  George  "  is  coming  home 
before  a  spanking  breeze,  with  three  boats  behind  her,  and  they  can't 
be  all  ours ;  and  one  of  them  must  belong  to  Robin  Lyth  himself : 
and  I  would  almost  bet  a  penny  they  have  been  jind  shot  him, 
though  everybody  said  that  he  never  could  be  shot.  Jerry,  come  and 
look ;  never  mind  the  old  fish.  I  never  did  see  such  a  sight  in  all 
my  life.  They  have  got  the  jib-sail  on  him,  so  he  must  be  dead  at 
last ;  and  instead  of  half-a-crown,  I  am  siu-e  to  get  a  guinea.  Come 
along,  Jerry,  and  perhaps  I'll  give  you  some  of  it.' 

*  Tommy,'  said  his  mother,  '  you  are  always  so  impetuous !  I 
never  will  believe  in  such  good  luck  until  I  see  it.  But  you  have  been 
a  wonderfully  good,  brave  boy ;  and  your  father  may  thank  you  for 
whatever  he  has  done.  I  shall  not  allow  Geraldine  to  go,  for  she 
is  not  a  good  child  this  morning.  And  of  cotu-se  I  cannot  go  myself, 
for  your  father  will  come  home  absolutely  starving.  And  it  would 
not  be  right  for  the  little  ones  to  go,  if  things  are  at  all  as  you  sup- 
pose. Now  if  I  let  you  go  yourself,  you  are  not  to  go  beyond  the  flag- 
staflF.  Keep  far  away  from  the  boats,  remember ;  imless  your  father 
calls  for  you,  to  run  on  any  errand.  All  the  rest  of  you  go  in  here, 
with  your  bread  and  milk,  and  wait  until  I  call  you.' 

Mrs.  Garroway  locked  aU  the  little  ones,  in  a  room  from  which 
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they  could  see  nothiog  of  the  be&oh,  with  orders  to  Ciss;,  tho  next 
girl,  to  feed  them,  and  keep  them  all  quiet,  till  she  came  t^ain.  But 
while  she  waa  busy,  with  a  very  lively  stir,  to  fetch  out  whatever 
could  be  found  of  fitness,  or  grease,  that  could  be  hoped  to  turn  to 
■gravy  in  the  pan — for  Carroway,  being  so  lean,  loved  fat,  and  to  put 
a  fi^  before  him  waa  an  insult  to  his  bones — -just  at  ihe  moment 
when  she  had  struck  oil,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  &t  chop,  from  forth  a 
stew,  which  had  beaten  all  the  children  by  atearvne  vnertia — then 
at  this  moment,  when  she  was  rejoicing,  the  latch  of  the  door  clicked, 
and  a  man  came  in, 

'Whoever  you  are,  you  seem  to  me  to  make  yourself  very  much  at 
home,'  the  lady  said  sharply,  without  turning  round,  because  she 
supposed  it  to  be  a  well-accustomed  enemy,  armed  with  that  odious 
'  little  bill.'  The  intruder  made  no  answer,  and  she  turned  to  rate 
him  thoroughly ;  but  the  petulance  of  her  eyes  drew  book  before  the 
sad  stem  gaze  of  his.  *  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ? '  she 
asked,  wi&  a  yellow  dish  in  one  baud,  and  a  &ying-p&n  in  the  other, 
'  Geraldine,  come  here ;  that  man  looks  wild.' 

Her  visitor  did  look  wild  enough,  but  without  any  menace  in  his 
sorrowful  dark  eyes.  *  Can't  the  man  speak  ? '  she  cried.  *  Are  you 
mad  or  starving  ?  We  are  not  very  rich,  but  we  can  give  you  bread, 
poor  fellow.  Captain  Carroway  will  be  at  home  directly,  and  he  will 
see  what  can  be  done  for  you.' 

'Have  you  not  heard  of  the  thing  that  has  been  done?'  the 
young  man  asked  her,  word  by  word,  and  staying  himself  with  one 
hand  upon  the  dresser,  because  be  was  trembling  dreadfully. 

'  Yes,  I  have  beard  of  it  all.  They  have  shot  the  smuggler,  Robin 
Lyth,  at  last.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  But  it  was  needful,  and 
he  had  no  family.' 

'  Lady,  I  am  Eobin  Ljth.  I  have  not  been  shot,  nor  even  shot 
at.  The  man  that  has  been  shot,  I  know  not  how,  instead  of  me,  was 
— wa-s  somebody  quite  different.  With  all  my  heart,  I  wish  it  had 
been  me ;  and  no  more  trouble.' 

He  looked  at  the  mother  and  the  little  girl,  and  sobbed,  and  fell 
upon  a  salting  stool,  which  was  to  have  been  used  that  morning. 
Then,  while  Mrs.  Carroway  stood  bewildered,  Geraldine  ran  up  to 
him,  and  took  his  band,  and  said,  'Don't  cry.  My  papa  says  that 
men  never  cry.     And  I  am  so  glad  that  you  were  not  shot.' 

'  See  me  kiss  her,'  said  Robin  Lyth,  as  he  laid  his  lips  upon  the 
child's  feir  forehead.  '  If  I  had  done  it ;  could  I  do  that?  Darling,, 
you  will  remember  this.  Madam,  I  am  hunted  like  a  mad  dog,  and 
shall  be  hanged  to  your  flagstaff,  if  I  am  caught.  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  that,  as  God  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  you  and  me — I  did  not 
do  it,  I  did  not  even  know  it.' 

The  smuggler  stood  up,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
teare  rolling  manifestly  down  his  cheeks,  but  his  eyes  like  crystal, 
clear  with  truth ;  and  the  woman,  who  knew  not  that  she  waa  a  widow, 
but  felt  it  already  with  a  helpless  wonder,  answered  quietly,  '  You 
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speak  the  truth,  sir.  But  what  difference  can  it  make  to  me?' 
Lyth  tried  to  answer  with  the  same  true  look ;  but  neither  his  eyes 
nor  his  tongiie  would  serve. 

<  I  shall  just  go  and  judge  for  myself,'  she  said,  as  if  it  were  a 
question  of  marketing  (such  bitter  defiance  came  over  her),  and  she 
took  no  more  heed  of  him  than  if  he  were  a  chair ;  nor  even  half  so 
much,  for  she  was  a  great  judge  of  a  chair.  Greraldine,  go  and  put 
your  bonnet  on.  We  are  going  to  meet  your  father.  Tell  Cissy  and 
all  the  rest  to  come,  but  the  baby.  The  baby  cannot  do  it,  I  suppose. 
In  a  minute  and  a  half,  I  shall  expect  you  all — how  many  ?  Seven, 
yes,  seven  of  you.' 

'  Seven,  motlier,  yes.  And  the  baby  makes  it  eight;  and  yesterday 
you  said  that  he  was  worth  all  of  us  together.' 

Robin  Lyth  saw  that  he  was  no  more  wanted,  or  even  heeded ;  and 
without  delay  he  quitted  such  premises  of  danger.  Why  should  he 
linger  in  a  spot  where  he  might  have  violent  hands  laid  on  him, 
and  be  sped  to  a  premature  end,  without  benefit  even  of  trial  by  jury? 
Upon  this  train  of  reasoning,  he  made  off. 

Without  any  manner  of  reasoning  at  all,  but  with  fierceness  of 
dread,  and  stupidity  of  grief,  the  mother  collected  her  children  in 
silence,  from  the  damsel  of  ten  to  the  toddler  of  two.  Then,  leaving 
the  baby  tied  down  in  the  cradle,  she  pulled  at  the  rest  of  them,  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  to  get  them  into  proper  trim  of  dresses  and  of 
hats,  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  marched  off  to  church.  For  that  all 
the  younger  ones  made  up  their  minds,  and  put  up  their  ears  for  the 
tinkle  of  the  bell ;  but  the  elder  children  knew  that  it  was  worse  than 
that,  because  their  mother  never  looked  at  them. 

*  You  will  go  by  the  way  of  the  station,'  she  said,  for  the  boats 
were  still  out  at  sea,  and  no  certainty  could  be  made  of  them ;  '  what- 
ever it  is,  we  may  thank  the  station  for  it.' 

The  poor  little  things  looked  up  at  her  in  wonder,  and  then, 
acting  up  to  their  discipline,  set  off,  in  lopsided  pairs  of  a  small  and 
a  big  one,  to  save  any  tumbling  and  cutting  of  knees.  The  elder  ones 
walked  with  discretion,  and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility,  hushed, 
moreover,  by  some  inkling  of  a  great  black  thing  to  meet.  But  the 
baby  ones  prattled,  and  skipped  with  their  feet,  and  straggled  away 
towards  the  pebbles  by  the  path.  The  mother  of  them  all  followed 
slowly  and  heavily,  holding  the  youngest  by  the  hand,  because  of  its 
trouble  in  getting  through  the  stones.  Her  heart  was  nearly  chok- 
ing, but  her  eyes  free  and  reckless,  wandering  wildly  over  earth,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  in  vain  search  of  guidance  from  any,  or  from  all  of 
them. 

The  pinnace  came  nearer,  with  its  sad,  cold  freight.  The  men 
took  off  their  hats,  and  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  some  of  them  wanted 
to  back  off  again ;  but  Mrs.  Carroway  calmly  said,  '  Please  to  let  me 
have  my  husband.' 
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Chaptbb  XXXVI. 

MAIDS  AND  UBBUAIDS. 

Day  comes  with  climbing,  night  by  Mling ;  beace  the  night  is  so 
much  swifter.  HappinesB  takes  years  to  build,  but  misery  swoops 
like  an  avalauche.  Such,  and  even  more  depressing,  are  the  thoughts 
young  folk  give  way  to,  when  their  first  great  trouble  rushes  and 
sweeps  them  to  a  desert,  trackless  to  inexperienced  hope. 

When  Mary  Anerley  beard,  by  the  zealous  offices  of  watchful 
friends,  that  Kobin  Lyth  had  murdered  Captain  Carroway  ferociously, 
and  had  fled  for  his  life  across  the  seas — first  wrath  at  such  a  lie  was 
followed  by  persistent  misery.  She  had  too  much  &ith  in  his  manly 
valour,  and  tender  heart,  to  accept  the  tale,  exactly  as  it  waa  told  to 
ber ;  but  still  she  could  not  resist  the  fear,  that  in  the  whirl  of  con- 
^ct,  with  life  against  life,  he  had  dealt  the  death.  And  she  knew 
that  even  such  a  deed  would  brand  him  as  a  murderer,  stamp  out  all 
love,  and  shatter  every  hope  of  quiet  happiness.  The  blow  to  her 
pride  was  grievous  also ;  for  many  a  time  had  she  told  herself,  that  a 
noble  task  lay  before  her — to  rescue  from  unlawful  ways,  and  redeem 
to  reputable  life,  the  man,  whose  bravery  and  other  gallant  gifts  had 
endeared  him  to  the  public  and  to  her.  But  now,  through  force  of 
wretched  facto,  he  must  be  worse  than  ever. 

Her  father,  and  mother,  said  never  a  word  upon  the  subject  to 
ber.  Mrs.  Anerley  at  first  longed  to  open  out,  and  shed  upon  the  child  a 
mother's  sympathy,  as  well  aa  a  mother's  scolding ;  but  firmly  believ- 
ing, as  she  did,  the  daikest  version  of  the  late  event,  it  was  better 
that  she  should  hold  her  peace,  according  to  her  husband's  orders. 

'  Jjet  the  lass  alone,'  he  said  ;  '  a  word  against  that  fellow  now 
would  make  a  sight  of  mischief.  Suppose  I  had  shot  George  Tanfield 
instead  of  hiding  him  soundly  when  he  stuck  up  to  you,  why  you 
must  tiave  been  sorry  for  me,  Sophy.  And  Mary  is  sorry  for  that 
rogue,  no  doubt,  and  believes  that  he  did  it  for  her  sake,  I  dare  say. 
The  womenkind  always  do  think  that.  If  a  big  thief  gets  swung  for 
breaking  open  a  ea^h-bo}:,  his  lassie  will  swear  he  was  looking  for 
her  thimble.  If  you  was  to  go  now  for  discoursing  of  this  matter, 
you  would  never  put  up  with  poor  Poppet's  account  of  him,  and  she 
would  run  him  higher  up,  every  time  you  ran  him  down :  ay,  and 
believe  it  too ;  such  is  the  ways  of  women.' 

'  ^^  hy,  Stephen,  you  make  me  open  up  my  eyes.  I  never  dreamed 
you  were  half  so  cunning,  and  of  such  low  opinions  I ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,  only  from  my  own  ohHervanee,  I  would 
scarcely  trust  myself  not  to  abuse  that  fellow.  And  Sophy,  you  know 
you  cannot  atop  your  tongue,  like  me,' 

'  Thank  God  for  that  same  I  He  never  meant  us  so  to  do. 
But,  Stephen,  I  will  follow  your  advice,  because  it  is  my  own 
opinion.' 

Mary  was  puzzled  by  this  behaviour;  for  everything  used  to  he  so 
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plain  among  tbem.  She  would  even  have  tried  for  some  comfort 
from  Willie,  whose  mind  was  Very  large  upon  all  social  questions. 
But  Willie  had  solved  at  last  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conviction,  and  locked  himself  up  with  his  model 
all  day ;  and  the  world  might  stand  still,  so  long  as  that  wi^at  on. 
*0h,  what  would  I  give  for  dear  Jack  1 '  cried  Mary. 

Worn  out  at  length  with  lonely  grief,  she  asked  if  she  might 
go  to  Byrsa  Cottage,  for  a  change.  Even  that  was  refused,  though 
her  father's  kind  heart  ached  at  the  necessary  denial.  Sharp  words 
again  had  passed  between  the  farmer  and  the  tanner,  concerning  her ; 
and  the  former  believed  that  his  brother-in-law  would  even  encourage 
the  outlaw  still.  And  for  Mary  herself  now,  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  she  had  nothing  to  lay  hold  of,  in  the  way  of  complaint  or 
grievance.  It  was  not  like  that  first  estrangement,  when  her  father 
showed  how  much  he  felt  it  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  went  about 
everything  upside  down,  and  comfori^d  her,  by  his  want  of  comfort. 
Now  it  was  ten  times  worse  than  that,  for  her  father  took  everything 
'quite  easily  1  • 

Shocking  as  it  may  be,  this  was  true.  Stephen  Anerley  had 
been  through  a  great  many  things,  since  the  violence  of  his  love- 
time,  and  his  views  upon  such  tender  subjects  were  not  so  tender  as 
they  used  to  be.  With  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  he  looked  back,  having 
had  his  own  way  in  the  matter,  upon  such  young  sensations  as  very 
laudable,  but  curable.  In  his  own  case,  he  had  cured  them  well, 
and  upon  the  whole  very  happily,  by  a  good  long  course  of  married 
life ;  but  having  tried  that  remedy  alone,  how  coidd  he  say  that  there 
was  no  better?  He  remembered  how  his  own  miseries  had  soon 
subsided,  or  gone  into  other  grooves,  after  matrimony.  This  showed 
that  they  were  transient,  but  did  not  prove  such  a  course  to  be  the 
only  cure  for  them.  Recovering  from  illness,  has  any  man  been 
known  to  say  that  the  doctor  recovered  him  ? 

Mrs.  Anerley's  views  upon  the  subject  were  much  the  same, 
though  modified,  of  course,  by  the  force  of  her  own  experience.  She 
might  have  had  a  much  richer  man  than  Stephen ;  and  when  he 
was  stingy,  she  reminded  him  of  that,  which,  after  a  little  disturbance, 
generally  terminated  in  five  guineas.  And  now  she  was  clear  that 
if  Mary  were  not  worried,  condoled  with,  or  cried  over,  she  would 
take  her  own  time,  and  come  gradually  round,  and  be  satisfied  with 
Harry  Tanfield.  Harry  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  worshipped  the 
ground  that  Mary  walked  upon ;  and  it  seemed  a  sort  of  equity  that 
he  should  have  her,  as  his  father  had  been  disappointed  of  her  mother. 
Every  Sunday  morning,  he  trimmed  his  whiskers,  and  put  on  a 
wonderful  waistcoat ;  and  now  he  did  more,  for  he  bought  a  new  hat, 
and  came  to  church  to  look  at  her. 

Oftentimes  now,  by  all  these  doings,  the  spirit  of  the  girl  was 
roused,  and  her  courage  made  ready  to  fly  out  in  words ;  but  the  calm 
look  of  the  elders  stopped  her,  and  then  true  pride  came  to  her  aid. 
If  they  chose  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  which  was  in  her  heart 
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ocmtinuaU;,  would  she  go  whining  to  them  about  it,  and  scraps  a 
grain  of  pity  from  a  cartload  of  contempt  ?  One  day,  aa  she  stood. 
belcH'e  tiie  awinging-gkss — that  present  irom  her  Aunt  Popplewell, 
which  had  moved  her  mother's  wrath  so — she  threw  back  hersbouhien, 
and  Bmoothed  the  plaits  of  her  nice  little  waist,  and  considered  he^ 
Helf.  The  hmuour  of  the  moment  grew  upon  her,  and  crept  into 
indulgence,  as  she  saw  what  a  very  fiiir  lass  she  was,  and  could  not 
help  being  proud  of  it.  She  saw  how  the  soft  rich  damask  of  har 
obeeka  returned  at  being  thought  of,  and  the  sparkle  of  her  sweet 
bine  ^68,  and  the  merry  delight  of  her  lips,  that  made  respectable 
people  want  to  steal  a  kiss,  iiom  the  pure  enticement  of  good  wilL 

*  I  will  cry  no  more,  in  the  nights,'  she  said.  'Why  should  I 
make  sach  a  figure  of  myself,  with  nobody  to  care  fur  it?  And  here 
is  my  hair  full  of  kinkles  and  neglect !  I  declare,  if  he  ever  came 
back  he  would  say,  ^  What  a  Mght  you  are  become,  my  Mary  I " 
Where  is  that  stuff  of  Aunt  Deborah's,  I  wonder,  that  makes  her  hair 
like  satin  ?  It  is  high  time  to  leave  o£f  being  such  a  dreadful  dowdy. 
I  will  look  as  nice  as  ever,  just  to  let  them  know  that  their  cruelty 
has  not  killed  me.' 

Virtuous  resolves  commend  themselves,  and  improve  with  being 
carried  out.  She  put  herself  into  her  very  beat  trim,  as  simple  as  a 
lily,  and  as  perfect  as  a  rose,  though  the  dutter  of  a  sigh  or  two 
enlarged  her  gentle  breapt.  She  donned  a  very  graceful  hat,  adorned 
with  sweet  ribbon  right  skilfully  smuggled ;  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

The  prettiest  part  of  all  Anerley  Farm,  for  those  who  are  not 
fanners,  is  a  soft  little  valley,  where  a  brook  comes  down,  and  passes 
from  voluntary  ruffles  into  thequiet  resignation  of  a  sheltered  lake.  A 
[feasant  and  a  iriendly  little  waterspread  is  here,  cheerful  to  the  sun- 
ubine,  and  invitiug  to  the  moon,  with  a  variety  of  gleamy  atreaks, 
according  to  the  sky  and  breeze.  Pasture  land  and  arable  come 
sloping  to  the  margin,  which,  instead  of  being  rough  and  rocky,  lips 
the  pool  with  gentleness.  Ins  and  outs  of  little  bays  afford  a  nice 
variety,  while  round  the  brink  are  certain  trees  of  a  modest  and  un- 
pretentious bent.  These,  having  risen  to  a  very  fair  distance  towards 
the  ekj,  come  down  again,  scarcely  so  much  from  a  doubt  of  their 
merits,  as  through  affection  to  their  native  land.  In  summer  they 
hang,  like  a  permanent  shower  of  green,  to  refresh  the  bright 
water;  and  in  winter,  like  loose  osier-work,  or  wattles  curved  for 
binding. 

Under  one  of  the  largest  of  these  willows,  the  runaway  Jack  had 
made  a  seat,  whereon  to  sit,  and  watch  his  toy-boat  cruising  on  the 
inland  wave.  Often,  when  Mary  was  tired  of  hoping  for  the  return 
of  her  playmate,  she  came  to  this  place,  to  think  about  him,  and  wonder 
whether  he  thought  of  her.  And  now  in  the  soft  December  evening 
(lonely  and  sad,  but  fair  to  look  at,  like  herself)  she  was  sitting  here. 

The  keen  east  wind,  which  had  set  in  as  Captain  Brown  predicted, 
was  over  now,  and  succeeded  by  the  gentler  influence  of  the  west. 
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Nothing  could  be  lieard  in  this  cahn  nook,  but  the  lingering  touch 
of  the  dying  breeze,  and  the  long  soft  murmur  of  the  distant  flea^ 
and  the  silvery  plash  of  a  pair  of  coots  at  play.  Neither  was  much 
to  be  seen,  except  the  wavering  light,  and  long  shadows  of  the  mere, 
the  tracery  of  trees  against  the  fading  sky,  and  the  outline  of  the 
maiden,  as  she  leaned  against  thetnmk.  Grenerations  of  goat-moths, 
in  their  early  days  of  voracity,  had  made  a  nice  hollow  for  her  hat 
to  rest  in,  and  some  of  the  powdering  willow  dusted  her  bright 
luxuriant  locks  with  gold.  Her  face  was  by  no  means  wan  or  gloomy, 
and  she  added  to  the  breezes  not  a  single  sigh.  This  happened 
without  any  hardness  of  heart,  or  shallow  contempt  of  the  nobler 
affections ;  simpl}^  from  the  hopefulness  of  healthful  youth,  and  the 
trust  a  good  will  has  in  powers  of  good. 

She  was  looking  at  tliose  coots,  who  were  full  of  an  idea  that  the 
winter  had  spent  itself  in  that  east  wind,  that  the  gloss  of  spring 
plumage  must  be  now  upon  their  necks,  and  that  they  felt  their  toes 
growing  warmer  towards  the  downy  tepefaction  of  a  perfect  nest. 
Improving  a  long  and  kind  acquaintance  with  these  birds,  some  of 
whom  have  confidence  in  human  nature,  Mary  was  beginning  to  be 
absent  from  her  woes,  and  joyful  in  the  pleasure  of  a  thoughtless  pair ; 
when  suddenly,  with  one  accord,  they  dived,  and  left  a  bright  splash 
and  a  wrinkle.  *  Somebody  is  coming.  They  must  have  seen  an 
enemy,'  said  the  damsel  to  herself;  '  I  am  sure  I  never  moved.  I  will 
never  have  them  shot  by  any  wicked  poacher.'  To  watch  the  bank 
nicely,  without  being  seen,  she  drew  in  her  skirt,  and  shrank  behind 
the  tree,  not  from  any  fear,  but  just  to  catch  that  fellow  ;  for  one  of 
the  labourers  on  the  farm,  who  had  run  at  his  master  with  a  pitchfork 
once,  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  poaching  with  a  gun.  But  keener 
eyes  than  those  of  any  poacher  were  upon  her,  and  the  lightest  of  light 
steps  approached. 

*  Oh,  Eobin,  are  you  come  then,  at  last  ? '  cried  ]\Iary. 

*  Three  days  I  have  been  lurking,  in  the  hope  of  this.  Heart  of 
my  heart,  are  you  glad  to  see  me  ? ' 

*  I  should  think  that  I  was.  It  is  worth  a  world  of  crying.  Oh, 
where  have  you  been,  this  long,  long  time  ?  ' 

*  Let  me  have  you  in  my  arms,  if  it  is  but  for  a  moment.  You 
are  not  afraid  of  me — you  are  not  ashamed  to  love  me  ? ' 

'  I  love  you  all  the  better,  for  your  many  dreadful  troubles.  Not 
a  word  do  I  believe  of  all  the  wicked  people  say  of  you.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  me.     You  may  kiss  me,  Eobin.' 

^  You  are  such  a  beautiful  spick  and  span !  And  I  am  only  fit  to 
go  into  the  pond.  Oh,  Mary,  what  a  shame  of  me,  to  take  advantage 
of  you ! ' 

*  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  leave  off  now.  Though 
you  must  not  suppose  that  I  think  twice  about  my  things.  When  I  look 
at  you,  it  makes  me  long  to  give  you  my  best  cloak,  and  a  tidy  hat. 
Oh,  where  is  all  your  finery  gone,  poor  Kobin  ? ' 

^  Endeavour  not  to  be  insolent,  on  the  strength  of  your  fine  clothes. 
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Bemember  that  I  have  abandoned  free  trade,  and  the  price  of  fevery 
article  will  rise  at  once.' 

Mary  Anerley  not  only  smiled,  but  laughed,  with  the  pleasure  of 
a  great  relief.  .She  had  always  scorned  the  idea  that  her  lover  had 
even  made  a  shot  at  Carroway,  often  though  the  brave  lieutenant  had 
done  the  like  to  him;  and  now  she  felt  sure  that  he  could  clear  him- 
self, or  how  could  he  be  so  light-hearted  ? 

'  You  see  that  I  am  Rcarcely  fit  to  lead  off  a  country-dance  with 
you,'  said  Kobin,  still  holding  both  her  hands,  and  watching  the  beauty 
of  her  clear  bright  eyes,  which  might  gather  big  tears  at  any  moment ; 
as  the  deep  blue  sky  is  a  sign  of  sudden  rain ;  '  and  it  will  be  a  very 
long  time,  my  darling,  before  you  see  me  in  gay  togs  again.' 

'  I  like  you  a  great  deal  better  so.  You  always  look  brave — but 
you  look  so  honest  now  \ ' 

^That  is  a  most  substantial  saying,  and  worthy  of  the  race  of 
Anerley.  How  I  wish  that  your  father  would  like  me,  Maiy!  I 
suppose  it  is  hopeless  to  wish  for  that.' 

'  Ifo,  not  at  all — if  you  could  keep  on  looking  shabby.  My  dear 
father  has  a  most  generous  mind.  If  he  only  could  be  brought  to  see 
how  you  are  ill-treated ' 

'  Alas !  I  shall  have  no  chance  of  letting  him  see  that.  Before 
to-morrow  morning,  I  must  say  good-bye  to  England.  My  last 
chance  of  seeing  you  was  now  this  eveninfj.  I  bless  every  star  that 
is  in  the  heaven  now.  I  trusted  to  my  luck,  and  it  has  not  de- 
ceived me.' 

'  Robin  dear,  I  never  wish  to  try  to  be  too  pious.  But  I  think 
that  you  should  rather  trust  in  Providence  than  starlight.' 

'  So  I  do.  ,\nd  it  is  Providence  that  has  kept  me  out  of  sight. 
Out  of  sight  of  enemies,  and  in  sight  of  you,  my  Mary.  The  Lord 
looks  down  on  every  place  where  His  lovely  angels  wandei'.  You 
are  one  of  His  angels,  Maiy;  and  you  have  made  a  man  of  me. 
For  years  I  sliall  not  see  you,  darling ;  never  more  again,  perhaps. 
But  as  long  as  I  live  you  will  be  here,  and  the  place  shall  be  kept 
pure  for  you.  If  ive  only  could  have  a  shop  together — oh,  how  honest 
1  would  be!  I  would  give  full  weight  besides  the  paper;  I  would 
never  sell  an  egg  more  than  three  weeks  old ;  and  I  would  not  even 
adulterate !  But  that  is  a  dream  of  the  past,  I  fear.  Ko,  I  never 
shall  hoist  the  Boyal  Arms.  But  I  mean  to  serve  under  them,  and 
fight  my  way.     ily  captain  shall  be  Lord  Nelson.' 

'  That  is  the  \-ery  thing  that  you  were  meant  for.  I  will  never 
forgive  Dr.  Upandown  for  not  putting  you  into  the  navy.  You  could 
have  done  no  smuggling  then.' 

'  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that.  However,  I  will  shun  scandal, 
as  Iwhoves  a  man  who  gets  so  much.  You  have  not  asked  me  to  clear 
myself  of  that  horrible  thing  about  poor  Carroway.  I  love  you  the 
more  for  not  asking  me  ;  it  shows  your  faith  so  purely.  But  you  have 
the  right  to  know  all  I  know ;  there  is  no  fear  of  any  interruption 
here ;  so,  Mary,  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  are  sure  that  you  can  bear  it.' 
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*  Yes,  oh  yes  I  Do  tell  me  all  you  know.  It  is  so  frightful,  that 
I  must  hear  it.' 

*  What  I  have  to  say  will  not  frighten  you,  darling,  because  I 
did  not  even  see  the  deed.  But  my  escape  was  rather  strange,  and 
deserves  telling  better  than  I  can  tell  it,  even  with  you  to  en- 
courage me  by  listening.  When  we  were  so  suddenly  caught  in  the 
cave,  through  treachery  of  some  of  our  people,  I  saw  in  a  moment 
that  we  must  be  taken,  but  resolved  to  have  some  fun  for  it,  with  a 
kind  of  whim  which  comes  over  me  sometimes.  So  I  knocked  away 
the  lights,  and  began  myself  to  splash  with  might  and  main,  and 
ordered  the  rest  to  do  likewise.  We  did  it  so  well,  that  the  place 
was  like  a  fountain  or  a  geyser ;  and  I  sent  a  great  dollop  of  water 
into  the  face  of  the  poor  lieutenant — the  only  assault  I  have  ever 
made  upon  him.  There  was  just  light  enough  for  me  to  know  him, 
because  he  was  so  tall  and  strange ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  knew  me 
at  all.  He  became  excited,  as  he  well  might  be :  he  dashed  away 
the  water  from  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  made  a 
wild  sword-cut,  rushing  forward,  as  if  to  have  at  me.  Like  a  bird,  I 
dived  into  the  water  from  our  gunwale,  and  under  the  keel  of  the 
other  boat,  and  rose  to  the  surface  at  the  far  side  of  the  cave.  In 
the  very  act  of  plunging,  a  quick  flash  came  before  me ;  or  at  least 
I  believed  so  afterwards,  and  a  loud  roar,  as  I  struck  the  wave.  It 
might  have  been  only  from  my  own  eyes,  and  ears,  receiving  so 
suddenly  the  cleavage  of  the  waier.  If  I  thought  anything  at  all 
about  it,  it  was  that  somebody  had  shot  at  me ;  but,  expecting  to  be 
followed,  I  swam  rapidly  away.  I  did  not  even  look  back,  as  I  kept 
in  the  dark  of  the  rocks,  for  it  would  have  lost  a  stroke,  and  a  stroke 
was  more  than  I  could  spare.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  heard  no  sound 
of  any  boat  coming  after  me,  nor  any  shouts  of  Carroway,  such  as  I 
am  accustomed  to.  But  swimming  as  I  was,  for  my  own  poor  life, 
like  an  otter  with  a  pack  of  hounds  after  him,  I  assure  you  I  did  not 
look  much  after  anything,  except  my  own  run  of  the  gauntlet.' 

>  Of  course  not.  How  could  you  ?  It  makes  me  draw  my  breath, 
to  think  of  you  swimming  in  the  dark  like  that,  with  deep  water,  and 
caverns,  and  guns,  and  all  I ' 

'  Mary,  I  thought  that  my  time  was  come ;  and  only  one  beauti- 
ful image  sustained  me,  when  I  came  to  think  of  it  afterwards.  I 
swam  with  my  hands  well  under  water,  and  not  a  breath  that  could 
be  heard,  and  my  cap  tucked  into  my  belt,  and  my  sea-going  pumps 
slipped  away  into  a  pocket.  The  water  was  cold,  but  it  only  seemed 
to  freshen  me,  and  I  found  myself  able  to  breathe  very  pleasantly  in 
the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  waves.  Yet  I  never  expected  to  escape, 
with  so  many  boats  to  come  after  me.  For  now  I  could  see  two 
boats  outside,  as  well  as  old  Carroway's  pinnace  in  the  cave  ;  and  if 
once  they  caught  sight  of  me,  I  could  never  get  away. 

*  When  I  saw  those  two  boats  upon  the  watch  outside,  I  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do  for  the  best,  whether  to  put  my  breast  to  it  and 
swim  out,  or  to  hide  in  some  niche  with  my  body  imder  water,  and  cover 
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my  face  with  oar-weed.  Luckily  I  took  the  bolder  course,  remean- 
bering  their  port-fires,  which  would  make  the  cave  like  day.  Not 
everybody  could  have  swum  out  through  that  entrance,  against  a 
spring  tide  and  the  lollop  of  the  sea ;  and  one  dash  against  the  rocks 
would  have  settled  me.  But  I  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  tried  a  long, 
slow  stroke. 

<  My  enemies  must  have  been  lost  in  dismay,  and  panic,  and 
utter  confusion,  or  else  they  most  have  espied  me,  f(n-  twice  or  thrice, 
as  I  met  the  waves,  my  head  and  shoulders  were  thrown  above  the  ' 
surface,  do  what  I  would ;  and  I  durst  not  dive,  for  I  wanted  my 
eyes  every  moment.  I  kept  on  the  darkest  side,  of  course,  but  the 
shadows  were  not  half  so  deep  as  I  could  wish ;  and  worst  of  all,  outside 
there  was  a  piece  uf  moonlight,  which  I  must  cross  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  bi^er  of  the  sentry  boats. 

'  The  mouth  of  that  cave  is  two  fathoms  wide  for  a  longish  bit  of 
channel ;  and,  Mary  dear,  if  I  had  not  been  supported  by  continual 
thoughts  of  you,  I  must  have  gone  against  the  sides,  or  downright  to 
the  bottom,  from  the  waves  keeping  knocking  me  about  so.  I  may 
tell  you  that  I  felt  that  I  should  never  care  again,  as  my  clothes 
began  to  bag  about  me,  except  to  go  .down  to  the  bottom  and  be 
quiet,  but  for  the  blessed  thought  of  standing  up  some  day  at  the 
"hymeneal  altar,"  as  great  people  call  it,  with  a  certain  lovely 
Mary.' 

'  Oh,  Kobin,  now  you  make  me  laugh,  when  I  ought  to  be 
quite  crying.  If  such  a  thing  should  ever  be,  I  shall  expect  to  see 
you  swimming.' 

'  Such  a  thing  will  be,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here,  though  not  at  all 
in  hymeneal  garb  just  now.  Whatever  my  whole  heart  is  set  upon, 
I  do,  and  overcome  all  obstacles,  fiemember  that,  and  hold  fast, 
darling.  However,  I  had  now  to  overcome  the  sea,  which  is  worse 
than  any  tide  in  the  aSaira  of  men.  A  long  and  bard  tussle  it  was, 
I  assure  you,  to  fight  against  the  in~draught,  and  to  drag  my  frame 
through  the  long  hillocky  gorge.  At  last,  however,  1  managed  it ; 
and  to  see  the  open  waves  again  put  strength  into  my  limbs  and 
vigour  into  my  knocked-about  brain.  I  suppose  that  you  cannot 
understand  it,  Mary,  but  I  never  enjoyed  a  thing  more  than  the 
danger  of  crossing  that  strip  of  moonlight.  I  could  eee  the  very  eyes 
and  front  teeth  of  the  men  who  were  sitting  there  to  look  out  for 
me,  if  1  sliould  slip  their  mates  inside ;  and  knowing  the  twist  of 
every  wave,  and  the  vein  of  every  tide-run,  I  rested  in  a  smooth  dark 
spot,  and  considered  their  manners  quietly.  They  bad  not  yet  heard 
a  word  of  any  doings  in  the  cavern,  but  their  natures  were  up  for 
some  business  to  do,  as  generally  happens  with  beholders.  Having 
nothing  to  do,  they  were  swearing  at  the  rest. 

'  In  the  place  where  I  was  baiting  now,  the  line  of  a  jagged  cli£F 
seemed  to  cut  the  air,  and  fend  off  the  light  from  its  edges.  You 
can  only  see  such  a  thing  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  looks  very 
odd  when  you  sec  it,  as  if  the  moon  and  you  were  a  pair  of  playing 
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children,  feeling  round  a  comer  for  a  glimpse  of  one  another.  But 
plain  enough  it  was,  and  &r  too  plain,  that  the  doubling  of  that 
little  cape  would  treble  my  danger,  by  reason  of  the  bold  moonlight. 
I  knew  that  my  only  refuge  was  another  great  hollow  in  the  crags 
between  the  cave  I  had  escaped  from  and  the  point — a  place  which 
is  called  the  "  Church  Cave,"  from  an  old  legend  that  it  leads  up  to 
Flamborough  church.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  at  any  rate  now ;  but  it  has  a  narrow  fissure  known  to 
few  except  myself,  up  which  a  nimble  man  may  climb,  and  this  was 
what  I  hoped  to  do.  Also  it  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  through 
which  the  sea  flows  into  it,  so  that  a  large  boat  cannot  enter,  and  a 
small  one  would  scarcely  attempt  it  in  the  dark,  unless  it  were  one 
of  my  own,  hard-pressed.  Now  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  cross  that  moonlight  without  being  seen  by  those  fellows  in  the 
boats,  who  could  pull  of  course  four  times  as  fast  as  I  could  swim,  not 
to  mention  the  chances  of  a  musket-ball.  However,  I  was  just  about 
to  risk  it,  for  my  limbs  were  growing  very  cold,  when  I  heard  a  loud 
shout  from  the  cave  which  I  had  left,  and  knew  that  the  men  there  were 
sunmioning  their  comrades.  These  at  once  lay  out  upon  their  oars, 
and  turned  their  backs  to  me,  and  now  was  my  good  time.  The  boats 
came  hissing  through  the  water  towards  the  Dovecot,  while  I  stretched 
away  for  the  other  snug  cave.  Being  all  in  a  flurry,  they  kept  no  look- 
out ;  if  the  moon  was  against  me,  my  good  stars  were  in  my  favour. 
Nobody  saw  me,  and  I  laughed  in  my  wet  sleeves,  as  I  thought 
of  the  rage  of  Carroway,  little  knowing  that  the  fine  old  fellow  was 
beyond  all  rage  or  pain.' 

'  How  wonderful  your  luck  was,  and  your  courage  too ! '  cried 
Mary,  who  had  listened  with  bright  tears  upon  her  cheeks.  *Not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  could  have  done  so  bold  a  thing.  And  how  did 
you  get  away  at  last,  poor  Robin  ?' 

^  Exactly  as  I  meant  to  do,  from  the  time  I  formed  my  plan. 
The  Church  has  ever  been  a  real  friend  in  need  to  me.  I  took  the 
name  for  a  lucky  omen,  and  swam  in  with  a  brisker  stroke.  It  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  caves  to  my  mind,  though  the  smallest,  with  a 
sweet  round  basin,  and  a  playful  little  beach,  and  nothing  very  ter- 
rible about  it.  I  landed,  and  rested  with  a  thankful  heart  upon  the 
shelly  couch  of  the  mermaids.' 

*  Oh,  Bobin,  I  hope  none  of  them  came  to  you.  They  are  so 
wonderfully  beautiful.  And  no  one  that  has  ever  seen  them  cares 
any  more  for — for  dry  people  that  wear  dresses.' 

'  Mary,  you  delight  me  much,  by  showing  signs  of  jealousy. 
Fifty  may  have  come,  but  I  saw  not  one,  for  I  fell  into  a  deep  calm 
sleep.  If  they  had  come,  I  would  have  spumed  them  all,  not  only 
from  my  constancy  to  you,  my  dear,  but  from  having  had  too  much 
drip  already.  Mary,  I  see  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  mere,  not 
opposite  to  us,  but  a  good  bit  further  down.  You  see  those  two 
swimming  birds :  look  far  away  between  them,  you  will  see  something 
moving.' 
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'  I  Bee  nothing,  either  standing  still  or  moving.  It  is  growing 
too  dark  for  any  eyes  not  thoroughly  trained  in  smuggling.  But  that 
reminds  me  to  tell  you,  Robin,  that  a  strange  man — a  gentleman 
they  seem  to  say — has  been  eeen  upon  our  land,  and  he  wanted  to  see 
me,  without  my  father  knowing  it.  But  only  think  I  I  have  never 
even  asked  you  whetlier  you  are  hungry — perhaps  even  starving!  How 
stupid,  bow  selfish,  how  churlish  of  me  I  But  the  feult  is  yours, 
because  I  had  so  much  to  hear  of.' 

*  Darling,  you  may  trust  me  not  to  starve.  I  can  feed  by-and- 
hy.  For  the  present  I  must  talk,  that  you  may  know  all  about  every- 
thing, and  bear  me  harmless  in  your  mind,  when  evil  things  are  said 
of  me.  Have  you  heard  that  I  went  to  see  Widow  Carroway,  even 
before  she  had  heard  of  her  loss,  but  not  before  I  was  hunted  ?  I 
knew  that  I  must  do  so,  now  or  never,  before  the  whole  world  was 
up  in  arms  against  me ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  saw  her.  A  man 
might  think  nothing  of  such  an  act,  or  even  might  take  it  for  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  a  woman's  heart  is  not  so  black.  Though  she  did  not 
even  know  what  I  meant,  for  she  had  not  felt  her  awfiil  blow,  and  I 
could  not  tell  her  of  it,  she  did  me  justice  afterwards.  In  the  thick 
of  her  terrible  desolation,  she  stood  beside  her  husband's  grave,  in 
Bridlington  Priory  churchyard,  and  she  said  to  a  hundred  people 
there,  "  Here  lies  my  husland,  foully  murdered.  The  coroner's  jury 
have  brought  their  verdict  against  Robin  Lyth,  the  smuggler. 
Robin  Lyth  is  as  innocent  as  I  am.  I  know  who  did  it,  and  time 
will  show.  My  curse  is  upon  him,  and  my  eyes  are  on  him  now." 
Then  she  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  the  Preventive  men,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  a  row,  came  and  carried  her  away.  Lid  anybody  tell  you, 
darling?     Perhaps  they  keep  such  things  from  you.' 

'  Part  of  it  I  heard,  but  not  so  clearly,  I  was  told  that  she 
acquitted  you,  and  I  blessed  her  in  my  heart  for  it.' 

'  Even  more  than  that  she  did.  As  soon  as  she  got  home  again, 
she  wrote  to  Robin  Cockscroft — a  very  few  words,  hut  as  strong  as 
could  be— telling  him  that  I  should  have  no  chance  of  justice  if  I 
were  caught  just  now ;  that  she  must  have  time  to  carry  out  her  plans ; 
that  the  Lord  would  soon  raise  up  good  friends  to  help  her ;  and  as 
sure  as  there  was  a  Ood  in  heaven,  she  would  bring  the  man  who  did 
it  to  the  gallows.  Only  that  I  must  leave  the  land  at  once.  And 
that  is  what  I  shall  do  this  very  night.  Now  I  have  told  you  almost 
all.     Mary,  we  must  say  "  gooil-bye." ' 

'  But  surely  I  shall  hear  from  you  sometimes  ? '  said  Mary,  striving 
to  be  brave,  and  to  keep  Iier  voice  from  trembling.  'Years  and 
years  without  a  word — and  the  whole  world  bitter  against  you  and 
me !  Oh,  Robin,  I  think  that  it  will  break  my  heart.  And  I  must 
not  even  talk  of  you  I ' 

'  Think  of  me,  darling,  while  I  think  of  you.  Thinking  is  better 
than  talking.  I  shall  never  talk  of  you,  but  be  thinking  all  the 
more.  Talking  ruins  thinking.  Tnke  this  token  of  the  time  you 
saved  me,  and  give  me  that  hit  of  blue  ribbon,  my  Mary.    I  shall 
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think  of  your  eyes  every  time  I  kiss  it.  Kiss  it  yourself  before  you 
give  it  to  me.' 

Like  a  good  girl,  she  did  what  she  was  told  to  do.  She  gave 
him  the  love-knot  from  her  breast,  and  stored  his  little  trinket  in  that 
pure  shrine. 

*But  sometimes — sometimes,  I  shall  hear  of  you?'  she  whis- 
pered, lingering  and  trembling  in  the  last  embrace. 

'  To  be  sure,  you  shall  hear  of  me  from  time  to  time,  through 
Robin  and  Joan  Cockscroft.  I  will  not  grieve  you  by  saying,  *^  Be 
true  to  me,"  my  noble  one,  and  my  everlasting  love.' 

Mary  was  comforted,  and  ceased  to  cry.  She  was  proud  of  him 
thus  in  the  depth  of  his  trouble,  and  she  prayed  to  God  to  bless  him 
through  the  long  sad  time. 
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fact,  or  factok. 

*  Papa,  I  have  brought  you  a  wonderful  letter,'  cried  Miss  Janetta 
Uproimd,  towards  supper-time  of  that  same  night ;  '  and  the  most 
miraculous  thing  about  it  is  that  there  is  no  post  to  pay.  Oh,  how 
stupid  I  am  !  I  ought  to  have  got  at  least  a  shilling  out  of  you  for 
postage.' 

^  My  dear,  be  sorry  for  your  sins,  and  not  for  having  failed  to  add 
to  them.  Our  little  world  is  brimful  of  news  just  now,  but  nearly 
all  of  it  bad  news.  Why,  bless  me,  this  is  in  regular  print,  and  it 
never  has  passed  through  the  post  at  all,  which  explains  the  most 
astounding  fact  of  positively  nought  to  pay.  Janetta,  every  day  I 
congratulate  myself  upon  such  a  wondrous  daughter.  But  I  never 
could  have  hoped  that  even  you  would  bring  me  a  letter  gratis.' 

'  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  deserve  no  credit.  If  I  had  cheated 
the  postman,  there  would  have  been  something  to  be  proud  of.  But 
this  letter  came  in  the  most  ignominious  way — poked  under  the  gate, 
papa.  It  is  sealed  with  a  foreign  coin  I  Oh  dear,  dear,  I  am  all  in 
a  tingle  to  know  all  about  it.  I  saw  it  by  the  moonlight,  and  it 
must  belong  to  me.' 

^  My  dear,  it  says  "  private,  and  to  his  own  hands."  Therefore 
you  had  better  go,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  I  confide  to  you 
many  of  my  business  matters,  or,  at  any  rate,  you  get  them  out  of 
me  ;  but  this  being  private,  you  must  think  no  more  about  it.' 

'  Darling  papa,  what  a  flagrant  shame  I  The  man  must  have 
done  it  with  no  other  object  than  to  rob  me  of  every  wink  of  sleep. 
If  I  swallow  the  outrage  and  retire,  will  you  promise  to  tell  me  every 
word  to-morrow?  You  preached  a  most  exquisite  sermon  last 
Sunday,  about  the  meanness  and  futility  of  small  concealments.' 

'Be  off  I '  cried  the  rector ;  *  you  are  worse  than  Mr.  Mordacks, 
who  lays  down  the  law  about  frankness  perpetually,  but  never  lets 
me  guess  what  his  own  purpose  is.' 
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'  Oh,  sow  I  see  where  the  infeotioQ  oomes  &om  I  Papa,  I  am  off, 
for  fear  of  catching  it  myself.  Don't  tell  me,  whatever  70a  do.  I 
never  can  sleep  upon  dark  mysteries.' 

'  Poor  dear,  you  shall  not  have  yom:  rest  disturbed,'  Dr.  Upround 
said  sweetly,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  her ;  'you  are  mucli  too 
good  a  girl  for  other  people's  plagnes  to  visit  you.'  Then,  as  he 
saddled  his  pleasant  old  nose  with  the  tranquil  span  of  spectacles, 
the  smile  on  his  lips  and  the  sigh  in  his  breast  arrived  at  a  quiet 
little  compromise.  He  was  proud  of  his  daughter,  her  quickness 
and  power  to  get  the  upper  turn  of  words  with  him ;  but  he  grieved 
at  her  not  having  any  deep  impressions,  even  after  his  very  best 
sermons.  But  her  mother  always  told  him  not  to  be  in  any  hurry, 
for  even  she  herself  had  felt  no  very  profound  impressions  until  she 
married  a  clergyman ;  and  that  argument  always  made  him  smile 
(as  invisibly  as  possible),  because  he  had  not  yet  detected  the  existence 
of  any  profundity  in  his  better  half.  Such  questions  are  most  delicate, 
and  a  husband  can  only  set  mute  example.  A  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  bound  to  use  his  pastoral  crook  upon  his  children  foremost. 

'Now  for  this  letter,'  said  Dr.  Uproimd,  holding  council  with 
himself.  *  Evidently  a  good  clerk,  and  perhaps  a  first-rate  scholar. 
One  of  the  very  best  Greek  scholais  of  the  age  does  all  his  manu- 
script in  printing  hand,  when  he  wishes  it  to  be  legible.  And  a 
capital  plan  it  is,  without  meaning  any  pun.  I  can  read  this  like  a 
Gazette  iteelf.' 

' "  Reverend  and  worshipful  Sir, — Your  long  and  highly  valued 
kindness  requires  at  least  a  word  from  me,  before  I  leave  this  coun- 
try. I  have  not  ventured  into  your  presence,  because  it  might  place 
you  in  a  very  grave  predicament.  Your  duty  to  King  and  State 
might  compel  you  with  your  own  hand  to  arrest  me,  and  against 
your  hand  I  could  not  strive.  The  evidence  brought  before  you  left 
no  choice  but  to  issue  a  warrant  against  me,  though  it  grieved  your 
kind  heart  to  do  that  same.  Sir,  I  am  pmely  innocent  of  the  vile 
crime  laid  against  me.  I  used  no  fire-arm  that  night,  neither  did 
any  of  my  men.  And  it  is  for  their  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  I 
now  take  the  liberty  of  writing  this.  Failing  of  me,  the  authorities 
may  bring  my  comrades  to  trial,  and  convict  them.  If  that  were 
EO,  it  would  become  my  duty  as  a  man  to  surrender  myself,  and  meet 
my  death  in  the  hope  of  saving  them.  But  if  the  case  is  sifted 
properly,  they  must  be  acquitted  ;  for  no  fire-arm  of  any  kind  was  in 
my  boat,  except  one  pair  of  pistols,  in  a  locker  under  the  after 
thwart,  and  they  happened  to  he  unloaded.  I  pray  you  to  verify 
this,  kind  sir.  My  firm  belief  is  that  the  Revenue  Officer  was  shot 
by  one  of  his  own  men,  and  his  widow  has  the  same  opinion.  I 
hear  that  the  wound  was  in  the  back  of  the  head.  If  we  had  carried 
fire-arms,  not  one  of  us  could  have  shot  him  so. 

'"It  may  have  been  an  accident;  I  cannot  say.  Even  so,  the 
man,  whose  mishap  it  was,  is  not  likely  to  acknowledge  it.  And 
I  know  that  in  a  court  of  law  truth  must  be  paid  for  dearly.    I 
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venture  to  commit  to  your  good  hands  a  draught  upon  a  well-known 
Holland  firm  which  amounts  to  78//..  British,  for  the  defence  of  the 
men  who  are  in  custody.  I  know  that  you,  as  a  magistrate,  cannot 
come  forward  as  their  defender ;  but  I  beg  you  as  a  friend  of  justice 
to  place  the  money  for  their  benefit.  Also  especially  to  direct 
attention  to  the  crew  of  the  Revenue-boat  and  their  guns. 

* "  And  now  I  fear  greatly  to  encroach  upon  your  kindness,  and  very 
long-suffering  goodwill  towards  me.  ^But  I  have  brought  into  sad 
trouble  and  distress  with  her  family — who  are  most  obstinate  people 
— and  with  the  opinion  of  the  public,  I  suppose,  a  young  lady  worth 
more  than  all  the  goods  I  ever  ran,  or  ever  could  run,  if  I  went  on 
for  fifty  years.  By  name  she  is  Mistress  Mary  Anerley,  and  by  birth 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Anerley,  of  Anerley  Farm,  outside  our  parish. 
If  your  reverence  could  only  manage  to  ride  round  that  way  upon 
coming  home  from  Sessions,  once  or  twice  in  the  fine  weather,  and 
to  say  a  kind  word  or  two  to  my  Mary,  and  a  good  word,  if  any  can 
be  said  of  me,  to  her  parents,  who  are  stiff  but  worthy  people,  it  would 
be  a  truly  Christian  act,  and  such  as  you  delight  in,  on  this  side  of 
the  Danwiyke. 

*"  Reverend  sir,  I  must  now  say  farewell.  From  you  I  have 
learned  almost  everything  I  know,  within  the  pale  of  statutes,  which 
repeal  one  another  continually.  I  have  wandered  sadly  outside  that 
pale,  and  now  I  pay  the  penalty.  If  I  had  only  paid  heed  to  your 
advice,  and  started  in  business  with  the  capital  acquired  by  free 
trade,  and  got  it  properly  protected,  I  might  have  been  able  to  support 
my  parents,  and  even  be  Churchwarden  of  Flamborough.  You  always 
told  me  that  my  unlawful  enterprise  must  close  in  sadness,  and  your 
words  have  proved  too  true.  But  I  never  expected  anything  like 
this,  and  I  do  not  understand  it  yet.  A  penetrating  mind  like 
yours,  with  all  the  advantages  of  authority,  even  tliat  is  likely  to  be 
baffled  in  such  a  difficult  case  as  this. 

^ "  Reverend  sir,  my  case  is  hard,  for  I  always  have  laboured  to 
establish  peaceful  trade,  and  I  must  have  succeeded  again,  if  honour 
had  guided  all  my  followers.  We  always  relied  upon  the  coastguard 
to  be  too  late  for  any  mischief ;. and  so  they  would  have  been  this 
time,  if  their  acts  had  been  straightforward.  In  sorrow  and  lowness  of 
fortune,  I  remain,-  with  humble  respect  and  gratitude,  your  worship's 
poor  pupil  and  banished  parishioner — Robin  Lyth,  of  Flamborough." ' 

*  Come  now,  Robin,'  Dr.  Upround  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  well 
considered  this  epistle,  ^  I  have  put  up  with  many  a  checkmate  at 
your  hands,  but  not  without  the  feir  delight  of  a  counter-stroke  at 
the  enemy.  Here  you  afford  me  none  of  that.  You  are  my  master 
in  every  way,  and  quietly  you  make  me  make  yoiur  moves,  quite  as 
if  I  were  the  black .  in  a  problem.  You  leave  me  to  conduct  your 
fellow-smugglers'  case,  to  look  after  your  sweetheart,  and  to  make 
myself  generally  useful.  By  the  way,  that  touch  about  my  pleading 
his  cause  in  my  riding  boots,  and  with  a  sessional  air  about  me^  is 
worthy  of  the  great  Verdoni.    Neither  is  that  a  bad  hit  about  my 
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Christianity  stopping  attbe  Dane-dyke.  Certes,  I  shall  have  to  call 
on  that  young  lady ;  though  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  Btiudy 
farmer,  I  may  both  ride  and  reason  long,  even  afl«r  my  greatest 
esploitB  at  the  Sessions,  without  converting  him  to  free  trade ;  and 
trebly  so,  after  that  deplorable  affair.  I  wonder  whether  we  shall 
ever  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  myatery.  How  often  have  I  warned 
the  Imy  that  mischief  was  quite  sure  to  come,  though  I  never  even 
dreamed  that  it  would  be  so  bad  as  this.' 

Since  Dr.  Upround  6rst  came  to  Flamborough,  nothing  (not  even 
the  infliction  of  his  nickname)  had  grieved  him  so  deeply  as  the  sad 
death  of  Carroway.  From  the  first  he  felt  certain  that  his  own 
people  were  guiltless  of  any  share  in  it.  But  his  heart  misgave  him 
as  to  distant  smugglers,  men  who  came  from  a&r  freebooting, 
bringing  over  ocean  woes  to  men  of  settlement,  good  tithe-payers. 
For  such  men  (plainly  of  foreign  breed,  and  very  pUin  specimens  of 
it)  liad  not  at  all  succeeded  in  eluding  observation,  in  a  neighboor- 
hood  where  they  could  have  no  honest  calling.  Flamborough  had 
culled  to  witness  Filey,  and  Filey  had  attested  Bridlington,  that  a 
stranger  on  hon^eback  had  appeared  among  them,  with  a  purpose 
obscurely  evil.  They  were  right  enough  us  to  the  fact,  although  the 
puipose  was  not  evil,  as  Little  Denmark  even  now  began  to  own. 

'  Kere  1  am  again  I '  cried  Mr.  Mordacks,  laying  vehement  hold  of 
the  rector's  hand,  upon  the  following  morning;  'just  arrived  from 
York,  dear  sir,  after  riding  half  the  night,  and  going  anywhere  you 
plense,  except  perhaps  where  you  would  like  to  send  me,  if  charity 
and  Christian  courtesy  allowed.  My  dear  sir,  have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  [  perceive  by  your  countenance  that  you  have  not.  Ah,  you 
art!  generally  benighted  in  these  parts.  Your  caves  have  got  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.     The  mind  gets  accustomed  to  them.' 

"■  I  venture  to  think,  Mr.  Mordacks,  on  the  whole,'  said  the  rector, 
who  studied  this  man  gently,  'that  sometimes  you  are  rapid  in  your 
ci inclusions.  Possibly  of  the  two  extremes  it  is  the  more  desirable; 
especially  in  these  parts,  because  of  its  great  rarity.  Still  the  mere 
fact  of  some  caves  existing,  in  or  out  of  my  parish,  whichever  it  may 
lie,  sciircely  seems  to  prove  that  all  the  people  of  Flamborough  live 
in  them.  And  even  if  we  did,  it  was  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
scc-rs,  both  in  the  Classics  and  in  Holy  Writ        ■ " 

'  Sir,  I  know  all  about  Elijah  and  Obadiah,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  Profane  literature  we  leave  now  for  Clerks  in  Holy  Orders — 
wc  positively  have  no  time  for  it.  Everything  begins  to  move  with 
accelerated  pace.  This  is  a  new  century,  and  it  means  to  make  its 
mark.  It  begins  very  badly,  but  it  will  go  on  all  the  better.  And 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure,  at  a  very  early  day,  of  showing  you  one  of 
its  leading  men,  a  man  of  large  intellect,  commanding  character,  the 
must  magniticent  principles — and,  in  short,  lots  of  money.  You  must 
be  quite  familiar  with  the  name  of  Sir  Duncan  Yordas.' 

■  I  fancy  that  I  have  heard,  or  seen  it  somewhere.   Oh,  something  to 
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^p  with  tl^e  Hindoos,  or  the  Africans.     I  never  pajr  much  attention 
to  such  things.' 

'Neither  do  I,  Doctor  Upround.  Still  somebody  must,  and  a  lot 
of  money  comes  of  it.  Their  idols  have  diamond  eyes,  which  purity 
of  worship  compels  us  to  confiscate.  And  there  are  many  other  ways 
of  getting  on  among  them,  while  wafting  and  expanding  them  into 
a  higher  sphere  of  thought.  The  mere  fact  of  Sir  Duncan  having 
feathered  his  nest — pardon  so  vulgar  an  expression.  Doctor — proves 
that  while  giving,  we  may  also  receive — for  which  we  have  the 
highest  warranty.' 

*  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  Mr.  Mordacks.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  remember  also ' 

'  What  St.  Paul  says  per  contra.  •  Quite  so.  That  is  always  my 
.first  consideration,  when  I  work  for  my  employers.  Ah,  Dr.  Upround, 
few  men  give  such  pure  service  as  your  humble  servant.  I  have 
twice  had  the  honour  of  handing  you  my  card.  If  ever  you  fall  into 
any  diflBculty,  where  zeal,  fidelity,  and  high  principle,  combined  with 
very  low  charges ' 

'  Mr.  Mordacks,  my  opinion  of  you  is  too  high  for  even  you  to  add 
to  it.     But  what  has  this  Sir  Duncan  Yorick ' 

'  Yordas,  my  dear  sir — Sir  Duncan  Yordas — the  oldest  family  in 
Yorkshire.  Men  of  great  power,  both  for  good  and  evil,  mainly, 
perhaps,  the  latter.  It  has  struck  me  sometimes  that  the  county 
takes  its  name — ^but  etymology  is  not  my  forte.  What  has  he  to  do 
with  us,  you  ask  ?  Sir,  I  will  answer  you  most  frankly.  "  Coram 
populo  "  is  my  business  motto.  Excuse  me,  I  think  I  hear  that  door 
creak.  No,  a  mere  fancy — we  are  quite  "  in  camera."  Very  well. 
Eeverend  sir,  prepare  your  mind  for  a  highly  astounding  disclosure.' 

'  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  astounded,  my  good  sir.  But  allow  me 
to  put  on  my  spectacles.     Now  I  am  prepared  for  almost  anything.' 

*  Dr.  Upround,  my  duty  compels  me  to  enter  largely  into  minds. 
Your  mind  is  of  a  lofty  order — calm,  philosophic,  benevolent.  You 
have  proved  this  by  your  kind  reception  of  me,  a  stranger,  almost  an 
intruder.  You  have  judged  from  my  manners  and  appearance,  which 
are  shaped  considerably  by  the  inner  man,  that  my  object  was  good, 
large,  and  noble.  And  yet  you  have  not  been  quite  able  to  refrain,  at 
weak  moments  perhaps,  but  still  a  dozen  times  a  day,  from  exclaim- 
ing in  the  commune  of  your  heart — "  What  the  devil  does  this  man 
want  in  my  parish  I "  ' 

*  My  good  sir,  I  never  use  bad  language ;  and  if  I  did  my  duty,  I 
should  now  inflict ' 

'  Five  shillings  for  your  poor-box.  There  it  is.  And  it  serves  me 
quite  right  for  being  too  explicit,  and  forgetting  my  reverence  to  the 
cloth.  However,  I  have  coarsely  expressed  your  thoughts.  Also  you 
have  frequently  said  to  yourself,  "  This  man  prates  of  openness,  but 
I  find  him  closer  than  any  oyster."  Am  I  right?  Yes,  I  see  that  I 
anij  hy  your  bow.  Very  well,  you  may  suppose  what  pain  it  gave  me 
to  have  the  privilege  of  intercourse  with  a  perfect  gentleman  and  an 
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eloqufiDt  divine,  aod  yet  feal  myself  in  an  siafaigaoui  pontios.  lora 
few  words  I  will  clear  myself,  being  now  at  libeoty  to  indulge  tb»t 
pleasure.  I  have  been  here,  as  agent  for  Sir  Duncan  Yordas,  to  foUow 
up  the  long  lost  clue  to  his  son,. and  only  child,  who  for  very  many 
years  was  believed  to  be  out  of  all  human  pnisuit.  My  sanguine  and 
penetrating  mind  scorned  rumours,  imd  went  in  for  certainty.  I  havfl 
found  Sir  Duncan's  son,  and  am  able  to  identify  him,  beyond  all 
doubt,  as  a  certain  young  man  well  known  to  yoo,  and  perluips  too 
widely  known,  by  tbe  name  of  Robin  Lyth.' 

In  spite  of  the  leugtli  of  his  experience  of  tbe  world,  in  a  place 
of  so  many  adventures,  tbe  rector  of  Flamborough  waa  aatonished, 
und  perhaps  a  little  vexed  as  well.  If  anything  was  to  be  found  out, 
in  such  a  headlong  way,  about  one  of  lus  parishioners,  and  notably 
sucli  a  pet  pupil  and  favourite,  tbe  proper  tbiug  would  have  been  that 
he  himself  should  do  it.  Failing  that,  he  should  at  least  have  been 
consulted,  enlisted,  or  at  any  rate  apprised  of  what  was  toward.  But 
instead  of  that,  here  be  had  been  hoodwinked  (by  this  marvet  of  in- 
carnate candour  employed  in  the  dark  about  several  little  things),  and 
then  suddenly  enlightened  when  tbe  job  was  done.  Gentle,  and  void 
of  ?elf-importancG  as  he  was,  it  misliked  him  to  be  treated  so. 

'  T)iis  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  news,'  he  said,  as  be  fixed  a  calm 
irazc  upon  the  keen,  hard  eyes  of  Mordacks.  '  You  understand  your 
business,  sir,  and  would  not  make  such  a  statement  unless  you  could 
verify  it.  But  I  hope  that  you  may  not  find  cause  to  regret  that  you 
have  treated  me  with  so  little  confidence.' 

'  I  am  not  open  to  that  reproach.  Dr.  Upround,  consider  my  in- 
structioDt^.  I  was  stiictly  forbidden  to  disclose  my  object  until 
certainty  should  be  obtained.  That  being  done,  I  have  hastened  to 
apprise  you  first  of  a  result  which  is  partly  due  to  your  own  good 
offices.  Shake  hands,  my  dear  sir,  and  acquit  me  of  rudeness — the 
last  thing  of  which  I  am  capable.' 

The  rector  was  mollified,  and  gave  his  hand  to  the  gallant  general 
factor.  '  Allow  me  to  add  my  congratulations  upon  your  wonderful 
success;,'  he  said ;  '  but  would  that  I  had  known  it  some  few  hours 
sooner !  It  might  have  saved  yoti  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  1  might 
have  kept  Eobin  well  within  your  reach.  I  fear  that  he  is  now 
beyond  it.' 

'  I  am  grieved  to  hear  you  say  so.  But  according  to  my  last  in- 
structions, although  he  is  in  stjict  concealment,  I  can  lay  hands  upon 
hitti  when  the  time  is  ripe.' 

'  I  fear  not.  He  sailed  last  night  for  tbe  Continent,  which  is  a 
vague  destination,  especially  in  such  times  as  these.  But  perhaps 
that  was  part  of  your  skilful  contrivance.' 

'  Not  so.  And  for  the  time  it  throws  me  out.  I  have  kept  roost 
careful  watch  on  him.  But  tbe  difficulty  was  that  be  might  confound 
my  vigilance  with  that  of  his  enemies.  Take  me  for  a  constable,  I 
mean.  And  perhaps  he  has  done  so  after  all.  Things  have  gone 
lifckily  forme  in  the  main;  but  that  murder  came  in  most  unsea- 
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sonably.  It  was  the  very  thing  that  should  have  been  avoided.  Sir 
Diwcan  will  need  all  his  influence  there.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that 
young  Robin  did  not  do  it ' 

*  Mr.  Mordacks,  you  frighten  me.     What  else  could  you  suppose  ?  * 

*  Certainly — ^yes.  A  parishioner  of  yours,  when  not  engaged  un- 
lawfully upon  the  high  seas.  We  heartily  hope  that  he  did  not  do  it, 
and  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  in  which  I  shared  largely 
until  it  became  so  manifest  tliat  he  was  a  Yordas.  A  Yordas  has 
made  a  point  of  slaying  his  man — and  sometimes  from  three  to  a 
dozen  men — until  within  the  last  two  generations.  In  the  third 
generation  the  law  revives,  as  is  hinted,  I  think,  in  the  Decalogue.  In 
my  professional  course,  a  large  stock  of  hereditary  trail — so  to  speak — 
comes  before  me.  Some  families  always  drink,  some  always  steal, 
some  never  tell  lies  because  they  never  know  a  falsehood,  some  would 
sell  their  souls  for  a  sixpence,  and  these  are  the  most  respectable  of 
any ' 

*  My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you ; 
but  in  my  house  the  rule  is  to  speak  well  of  people,  or  else  to  say 
nothing  about  them.' 

'  Then  you  must  resign  your  commission.  Doctor ;  for  how  can 
you  take  depositions  ?  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  should  have  some  hope 
of  the  innocence  of  young  fiobin,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  his 
&ther.  Sir  Duncan,  has  destroyed  a  good  many  of  tlie  native  race  in 
India.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  he  has  done  so,  which  would 
tend  very  strongly  to  exonerate  his  son.  But  the  evidence  laid  before 
your  worship,  and  before  the  coroner,  was  black — black — black.' 

*  My  position  forbids  me  to  express  opinions.  The  evidence  com- 
pelled me  to  issue  the  waiTant.  But  knowing  your  position  I  may 
show  you  this,  in  every  word  of  which  I  have  perfect  faith.' 

With  these  words  Dr.  Upround  produced  the  letter  which  he  had 
received  last  night,  and  the  general  factor  took  in  all  the  gist  of  it  in 
less  than  half  a  minute. 

*  Very  good !  very  good  I '  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  experienced 
benevolence.  '  We  believe  some  of  it.  Our  duty  is  to  do  so.  There 
are  two  points  of  importance  in  it.  One  as  to  the  girl  he  is  in  love 
with,  and  the  other  his  kind  liberality  to  the  fellows  who  will  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it.' 

*  You  speak  sarcastically,  and  I  hope  unfairly.  To  my  mind  the 
most  important  facts  are  these — That  poor  Carroway  was  shot  from 
behind,  and  that  the  smugglers  had  no  fire-arms,  except  two  pistols, 
both  unloaded.' 

'  Who  is  to  prove  that.  Dr.  Upround  ?  Their  mouths  are  closed ; 
and  if  they  were  open,  would  anybody  believe  them  ?  We  knew  long 
ago  that  the  vigilant  and  deservedly  lamented  officer  took  the  death- 
blow from  behind  ;  but  of  that  how  simple  is  the  explanation  I  The 
most  intelligent  of  his  crew,  and  apparently  his  best  subordinate, 
whose  name  is  John  Cadman,  deposes  that  his  lamented  chief  turned 
round  for  one  moment  to  give  an  order,  and  duriAg  that  momfent 
received  the  shot*     His  evidence  ia  the  more  weighty^  because  he 
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does  not  go  too  fnr  with  it.  He  does  not  pretend  to  say  who  fired. 
He  knows  only  that  one  of  the  smngglers  did.  Hia  evidence  will 
hang  those  six  pour  fellows,  from  the  laudsble  desire  of  the  law  to 
include  the  ri^t  one.  But  I  tnut  that  the  right  one  will  be  iax 
away.' 

<I  trust  not.  [f  even  one  of  them  is  condemned)  even  to  trans- 
portation, Bobin  Lyth  will  surrender  immediately.  You  doubt  it. 
You  smile  at  the  idea.  Your  opinion  of  human  nature  is  low.  Mine 
ie  not  enthusiastic.     But  I  judge  others  by  myself.' 

'80  do  I,'  Mr.  Mordocks  answered  with  a  smile  of  curious 
humour.  And  the  rector  could  not  help  smiling  too,  at  this  instance 
of  genuine  candour.  '  However,  not  to  go  too  deeply  into  that,'  his 
visitor  continued, '  there  really  is  one  point  in  Robin's  letter  which 
demands  inquiry.  I  mean  about  the  guns  of  the  Preventive  men. 
Gadman  may  be  a  rogue.  Most  probably  he  is.  Kona  of  the  others 
confirm,  although  they  do  not  contradict  him.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him  P ' 

*  Only  villainy — in  another  way.  He  led  away  a  nice  girl  of  tJiis 
parish,  an  industrious  mussel-gatherer.  And  he  then  had  a  wife  and 
large  family  of  his  own,  of  which  the  pour  thing  knew  nothing. 
Her  father  nearly  killed  him,  and  I  was  compelled  (very  much  against 
my  will)  to  inflict  a  penalty.  Cadman  is  very  shy  of  Flamborough 
now.     By  the  way,  have  you  called  upon  poor  Widow  Carroway? ' 

'  I  thank  you  for  the  hint.  She  is  the  very  person.  It  will  be  a 
Rad  intrusion,  and  I  have  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible.  After  what 
Robin  says,  it  is  most  important.  I  hope  that  Sir  Duncan  will  be 
here  very  shortly.  He  is  coming  from  Yarmouth  in  his  own  yacht. 
Matters  are  crowding  upon  me  very  fast.  I  will  see  Mrs.  Carroway, 
as  soon  as  it  i^  decent.  Good-morning,  and  l)est  thanks  to  your 
worship.' 


ClIAPTBE  XXXVIII. 

THE    DEJION    OF    TUB   AXB. 

The  air  was  sad  and  heavy  thus,  with  discord,  doubt,  and  death 
itself,  gathering  and  descending,  like  the  clouds  of  long  njght,  upon 
Flamborough.  But  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and  the  dreary 
moorland,  the  '  intake '  of  the  coming  winter  was  a  great  deal  worse 
to  see.  For  liere  no  blink  of  the  sea  came  up,  no  sunlight  under  the 
sill  of  clouds  (as  happens  where  wide  waters  are\  but  rather  a  dark 
rim  of  brooding  on  the  rough  horizon  seemed  to  thicken  itself  against 
the  light  under  the  sullen  march  of  \apours — the  muffled  funeral  of 
the  year.  Dry  trees  and  nuked  crags  stood  forth,  and  the  dirge  of 
the  wind  went  to  and  fro,  and  there  was  no  comfort  out  of  doors. 

Soon  the  first  snow  of  the  winter  came,  the  first  abiding  earnest 
snow,  for  several  skits  liad  come  before,  and  ribbed  with  white  tUe 
mountain  breasts.     But  nobody  took  much  \veed  o?  Vba.^.,  ftiRft\iV.  V> 
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lean  over  the  plough,  while  it  might  be  sped,  or  to  want  more  break- 
fast. Well  resigned  was  everybody  to  the  stoppage  of  work  by  winter. 
It  was  only  what  must  be  every  year,  and  a  gracious  provision  of 
Providence.  If  a.  man  earned  very  little  money,  that  was  against  him 
in  one  way,  but  encouraged  him  in  another.  It  brought  home  to  his 
mind  the  surety  that  others  would  be  kind  to  him ;  not  with  any 
sense  of  gift,  but  a  large  goodwill  of  sharing. 

But  the  first  snow  that  visits  the  day,  and  does  not  melt  in  its  own 
cold  tears,  is  a  sterner  sign  for  everyone.  The  hardened  wrinkle,  and 
the  herring-bone  of  white  that  runs  among  the  brown  fern-fronds, 
Uie  crisp  defiant  dazzle  on  the  walks,  and  the  crust  that  glitters  on 
the  patient  branch,  and  the  crest  curling  under  the  heel  of  a  gate, 
and  the  ridge  piled  up  against  the  tool-house  door,  these,  and  the 
shivering  wind  that  spreads  them,  tell  of  a  bitter  time  in  store. 

The  ladies  of  Scargate  Hall  looked  out  upon  sucli  a  December 
afternoon.  The  massive  walls  of  their  house  defied  all  sudden  change 
of  temperatiure,  and  nothing  less  than  a  week  of  rigour  pierced  the 
oomfort  of  their  rooms.  The  polished  oak-beams  overhead  glanced 
back  the  merry  fire-glow,  the  painted  walls  shone  with  rosy  tinte 
and  warm  lights  flitting  along  them,  and  the  thick-piled  carpet 
yielded  back  a  velvety  sense  of  luxury.  It  was  nice  to  see  how 
bleak  the  crags  were,  and  the  sad  trees  labouring  beneath  the  wind 
and  snow. 

*  If  it  were  not  for  thinking  of  the  poor  cold  people,  for  whom 
one  feels  so  deeply,'  said  the  gentle  Mrs.  Camaby,  with  a  sweet  soft 
sigh,  *one  would  rather  enjoy  this  dreary  prospect.  I  hope  there  will 
be  a  deep  snow  to-night.  There  is  every  sign  of  it  upon  the  scaurs. 
And  then,  Philippa,  only  think — ^no  post,  no  plague  of  news,  no 
prospect  of  even  that  odious  Jellicorse  I  Once  more  we  shall  have 
our  meals  in  quiet.' 

Mrs.  Camaby  loved  a  good  dinner  right  well,  a  dinner  unplagued 
by  hospitable  cares ;  when  a  woodcock  was  her  own  to  dwell  on,  and 
pretty  little  teeth  might  pick  a  pretty  little  bone  at  ease. 

*  Eliza,  you  are  always  such  a  creature  of  the  moment,'  Mistress 
Yordas  answered  indulgently ;  '  you  do  love  the  good  things  of  the 
world  too  much.  How  would  you  like  to  be  out  there,  in  a  naked 
little  cottage  where  the  wind  howls  through,  and  the  ewer  is  frozen 
every  morning  ?     And  where,  if  you  ever  get  anything  to  eat ' 

'  Philippa,  I  implore  you  not  to  be  so  dreadful.  One  never  can 
utter  the  most  commonplace  reflection — and  you  know  that  I  said 
I  was  sorry  for  the  people.' 

*My  object  is  good,  as  you  ought  to  know.  My  object  is  to 
habituate  your  mind ' 

'  Philippa,  I  beg  you  once  more  to  confine  your  exertions,  in  that 
way,  to  your  own  more  lofty  mind.  Again  I  refuse  to  have  my  mind, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  does  duty  for  it,  habituated  to  anything.  A 
gracious  Providence  knows  that  1  should  die  outright,  after  all  my 
blameless  life,  if  reduced  to  those  horrible  straits  you  always  picture. 
And  I  have  too  much  faith  in  a  gta/c^iou^  Providence  to  conceive,  for 
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one  momeBt,  that  it  would  treat  me  so.  I  decline  the  aubjeota* 
Why  should  we  make  such  troubles  ?  There  is  clear  soup  for  dinneiti 
and  some  lovely  sweetl»«ade.  Cook  has  got  a  new  receipt  for 
bread-sauce,  and  Jordas  Bays  that  be  never  did  shoot  such  a  wood-" 
cock.' 

'  Eliza,  I  trust  that  you  may  enjoy  them  all,  your  appetite  ia 
delicate,  and  you  require  nourisbment.  Why,  what  do  I  see  over 
yonder,  iu  the  snow  ?  A  slim  figure  moving  at  a  very  great  paes, 
and  avoiding  the  open  places  I  Are  my  eyes  growing  old,  or  is  it 
Lancelot  ? ' 

'  Pet  out  in  such  weather,  Pbilippa '  Such  a  thing  is  simply  im- 
possible. Or  at  any  rate  I  should  hope  so.  You  know  that  Jordas'was 
obliged  to  put  a  set  of  curtains  from  end  to  end  even  of  the  bowling 
alley,  which  is  bo  beautifully  sheltered;  and  even  then  poor  Feb  was 
meezijDg.  And  you  should  have  beard  what  he  said  to  me  when  I 
was  a&aid  of  the  sheets  taking  fire  &om  his  warming-pan  one  nighti 
Pet  is  unaccountable  Bometimes,  I  know.  But  the  very  last  thing 
imaginable  of  him  is,  that  he  should  put  his  pretty  feet  into  the 
snow.' 

'  You  know  )iim  best,  Eliza ;  and  it  is  very  puzzling  to  diatiogaish 
things  in  snow.  But  if  it  was  not  Pet,  why  it  must  have  been  a 
squirrel.' 

'  The  squirrels  are  gone  to  sleep  for  the  winter,  Philippa.  I  dare  say 
it  was  only  Jordas.     Don't  you  think  that  it  must  have  been  Jordas  ? ' 

'  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  Jordas.  But  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  it  was  not  a  squirrel.  He  may  forego  his  habitudes 
more  easily  than  Lancelot.' 

'  How  horribly  dry  you  are  sometimes,  Philippa.  There  seems  to 
be  no  softness  in  your  nature.  You  are  fit  to  do  battle  with  fifty 
lawyers ;  and  I  pity  Mr.  Jellicorse,  with  his  best  clothes  on.' 

'  You  could  commit  no  greater  error.  We  pay  the  price  of  bis 
black  ailk  stockings  three  times  over,  every  time  we  see  him.  The 
true  objects  of  pity  are — you,  I,  and  the  estates.' 

'  Well,  let  OS  drop  it  for  awhile.  If  you  begin  upon  that  nauseous 
subject,  not  a  particle  of  food  will  pass  my  lips ;  and  I  did  look 
forward  to  a  little  nourishment.' 

'  Dinner,  my  ladies  I '  cried  the  well-appointed  Welldrum,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  as  only  such  a  man  can  do,  while  cleverly  accom- 
plishing the  necessary  how,  which  he  clenched  on  such  occasions  with 
a  fine  smack  of  his  lips. 

'  Go  and  tell  Mr.  Lancelot,  if  you  please,  that  we  are  waiting  for 
him.'  A  great  point  was  made,  but  not  always  effected,  of  having 
Master  Pet  in  very  gorgeous  attire  to  lead  his  aunt  into  the  dining- 
room.  It  was  fondly  believed  that  this  impressed  him  with  the 
elegance  and  nice  humanities  required  by  his  lofty  position  and  high 
walk  in  life.  Pet  hated  this  performance,  and  generally  spoiled  it 
by  making  a  face  over  his  shoulder  at  old  Welldrum,  while  he  strode 
along  in  real  or  mock  awe  of  Aunt  Philippa. 

'If  you  please,  my  ladies,'  said  the  butW  nov , OaoQ^o^^N^xi. 
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Carnaby  for  his  eyes  to  rest  on,   'Mr.  Lancelot  beg  to  be  excoosed  of 
dinner.     His  head  is  that  bad  that  he  have  gone  for  open  air.' 

'  Snow-headache  is  much  in  our  family,  Eliza ;  you  remember  how 
our  dear  father  used  to  feel  it.'  With  these  words  Mistress  Yordas  led 
her  sister  to  the  dining-room,  and  they  took  good  care  to  sjiy  nothing 
more  about  it  before  the  officious  Welldrum. 

Pet  meanwhile  was  beginning  to  repent  of  his  cold  and  lonely 
ventm'e.  For  a  mile  or  two  the  warmth  of  his  mind  and  tlie  glow  of 
exercise  sustained  him,  and  he  kept  on  admiring  his  own  courage, 
till  his  feet  began  to  tingle.  *  Insie  will  be  bound  to  kiss  me  now ; 
and  she  never  will  be  able  to  laughat  me  again,'  he  said  to  himself 
some  fifty  times.  *  I  am  like  the  great  poet  who  describes  the  snow ; 
and  I  have  got  some  cherry-brandy.'  He  trudged  on  very  bravely, 
but  his  poor  dear  toes  at  every  step  grew  colder.  Out  upon  the 
moor,  where  he  was  now,  no  shelter  of  any  kind  encouraged  him ;  no 
mantlet  of  bank,  or  ridge,  or  brushwood,  set  up  a  furry  shiver  betwixt 
him  and  the  tatterdemalion  wind.  Not  even  a  naked  rock  stood  up, 
to  comfort  a  man,  by  looking  colder  than  himself. 

But  in  truth  there  was  no  severe  cold  yet ;  no  depth  of  snow,  no 
intensity  of  frost,  no  splintery  needles  of  sparkling  drift ;  but  only 
the  beginning  of  the  wintry  time,  such  as  makes  a  strong  man  pick 
his  feet  up,  and  a  healthy  boy  start  an  imaginary  slide.  The  ¥dnd 
however  was  shrewd  and  searching,  and  Lancelot  was  accustomed 
to  a  warming-pan.  Inside  his  waistcoat  he  wore  a  hareskin,  and  his 
heart  began  to  give  rapid  thumps  against  it.  He  knew  that  he  was 
going  into  bodily  peril,  worse  than  any  frost  or  snow. 

For  a  long  month  he  had  not  even  seen  his  Insie,  and  his  hot 
young  heart  had  never  before  been  treated  so  contemptuously.  He 
had  been  allowed  to  show  himself  in  the  gill  at  his  regular  interval, 
a  fortnight  ago.  But  no  one  had  ventured  forth  to  meet  him, 
or  even  wave  signal  of  welcome  or  farewell.  But  that  he  could 
endure,  because  he  had  been  warned  not  to  hope  for  much  that 
Friday ;  now,  however,  it  was  not  his  meaning  to  put  up  with  any 
more  such  nonsense.  That  he,  who  had  been  told  by  the  servants 
continually  that  all  the  land  for  miles  and  miles  around  was  his, 
should  be  shut  out  like  a  beggar,  and  compelled  to  play  bo-peep,  by 
people  who  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  was  a  little  more  than  in 
the  whole  entire  course  of  his  life  he  could  ever  have  imagined. 
His  mind  was  now  made  up  to  let  them  know  who  he  was,  and  what 
he  was,  and  unless  they  were  very  quick  in  coming  to  their  senses, 
Jordas  should  have  orders  to  turn  them  out,  and  take  Insie  altogether 
away  from  them. 

But  in  spite  of  all  brave  thoughts  and  words,  Master  Pet  began 
to  spy  about  very  warily,  ere  ever  he  descended  from  the  moor 
into  the  gill.  He  seemed  to  have  it  borne  in  upon  his  mind  that 
territorial  rights — however  large  and  goodly — may  lead  only  to  a 
taste  of  earth,  when  earth  alone  is  witness  to  the  treatment  of  her 
claimant.  Therefore  it  behoved  him  to  look  sharp ;  and  possessing 
the  family  gift  of  keen  ^gh^t,  \i&  \>^^\!l  to  spy  about,  almost  as 
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shrewdly  as  if  lie  had  been  educated  in  free  trade.  But  first  he  had 
wit  esoug^h  to  titep  below  the  hmke,  and  get  behind  a  gorae-bu^, 
lest  haply  he  should  illustrate  only  the  paiisive  voice  of  seeing. 

In  the  deep  cut  of  the  glen  there  was  very  little  snow,  only  a 
few  veins  and  patcbee  here  and  there,  threading  and  seaming  the 
steep,  as  if  a  white-footed  hare  hod  been  coursing  about.  Little 
stubby  briar  shoots,  and  clumps  of  russet  bracken,  and  dead  heather, 
ruffling  like  a  brown  dog's  back,  broke  the  dull  surface  of  withered 
herbage,  thistle-stumps,  teazels,  rugged  banks,  and  naked  brush. 
Down  in  the  bottom  tho  noisy  brook  was  scurrying  over  its  pebbles 
brightly,  or  plunging  into  gloom  of  its  own  production ;  and  away 
at  the  bend  of  the  \alley  was  seen  the  cot  of  poor  Lancelot's  longing. 

The  situation  was  worth  a  sigh,  and  came  half-way  to  share  one. 
Pet  sighed  heavily,  and  deeply  felt  how  wrong  it  was  of  anyone  to 
treat  him  so.  What  could  be  easier  for  him  than  to  go — as  Insie 
had  »aid  to  him  at  least  a  score  of  times — and  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  shake  off  the  dust,  or  the  mud,  of  his  feet  at  such 
strangers?  But,  alas,  he  had  tried  it,  and  could  shake  nothing, 
except  his  sad  and  sapiont  head.  How  deplorably  was  he  altered 
from  the  Pet  that  used  to  be !  Where  were  now  his  lofty  joys, 
the  pleasure  be  found  in  wholesale  mischief  and  wholesale  de- 
struction, the  high  delight  of  frightening  all  the  world  about  his 
safety. 

'  There  are  people  here,  I  do  believe,'  he  said  to  himself  most 
touchingly,  '  who  would  be  quite  happy  to  chop  off  my  head ' ' 

As  if  to  give  edge  to  so  miudcrous  a  thought,  and  wings  to  the 
feet  of  the  thinker,  a  man  both  tall  and  broad  came  striding  down 
the  cottage  garden.  Ho  was  swinging  a  heavy  axe  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  dressing-can  c,  and  now  and  then  dealing  clean  tilash  of  a 
branch,  with  an  air  which  made  Pet  shiver  worse  than  any  wind. 
The  poor  lad  saw  that  in  the  grasp  of  such  a  man  he  could  offer  less 
resistance  tban  a  nut  within  the  crackers,  and  even  hie  champion, 
the  sturdy  Jordas,  might  struggle  without  much  a\  ail.  He  gathered 
in  his  legs,  and  tucked  his  head  well  imder  the  gorse,  to  watch  him. 

'  Surely  he  is  too  big  to  run  very  fast,'  thought  the  boy,  with  his 
valour  evaporated ;  'it  must  be  that  horrible  Maunder.  What  a 
blessing  that  I  stopped  here  just  in  time  I  He  is  going  up  the  hill 
to  cleave  some  wood.  Shall  I  cut  away  at  once,  or  lie  flat  upon  my 
stomach  ?  He  would  be  sure  to  sec  me  if  I  tried  to  run  away,  and 
much  he  would  care  for  his  landlord ! ' 

In  such  a  choice  of  evils,  poor  Lancelot  resolved  to  lie  still,  unless 
the  monster  should  turn  his  steps  that  way.  And  presently  he  had 
the  heart-felt  pleasure  of  seeing  the  formidable  stranger  take  the 
track  that  followed  the  windings  of  the  brook.  But  instead  of  going 
well  away,  and  rounding  the  next  comer,  the  big  man  stopped  at  the 
very  spot  where  Insie  used  to  fill  her  pitcher,  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
hung  it  on  a  bush,  and  began  with  mighty  strokes  to  fell  a  dead 
alder-tree  that  stx>od  there.  As  his  great  arms  swung,  and  his  beL^t 
rose  and  fell,  and  the  sway  of  his  legs  Feemed  to  $V\&ke  tt\e  \niT^,  kcA. 
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the  ring  of  his  axe  filled  the  glen  with  echoes,  wrath  and  teiTor  were 
fighting  a  hot  battle  in  the  heart  of  Lancelot. 

His  sense  of  a  landowner's  rights  and  titles  had  always  been  most 
imperious ;  aud  though  the  Scargate  estates  were  his^  as  yet,  only  in 
remainder,  he  was  even  more  jealous  about  them  than  if  he  held  them 
already  in  possession.  What  right  had  this  man  to  cut  down  trees, 
to  fell  and  appropriate  timber  ?  Even  in  the  garden  which  he  rented 
he  could  not  rightfully  touch  a  stick  or  stock.  But  to  come  out  here, 
a  good  furlong  from  his  renting,  and  begin  hacking  and  hewing, 
quite  as  if  the  land  were  his — it  seemed  almost  too  brazen-fisted 
for  belief !  It  must  be  stopped  at  once:  such  outrageous  trespass 
stopped,  and  punished  sternly.  He  would  stride  down  the  hill  with 
a  summary  veto — but  alas,  if  he  did,  he  might  get  cut  down  too ! 

Not  only  this  disagreeable  reflection,  but  also  his  tender  regard 
for  Insie,  prevented  him  from  challenging  this  process  of  the  axe ; 
b^t  his  feeUngs  began  to  goad  him  towards  something  worthy  of  a 
Yordas — for  a  Yordas  he  always  accounted  himself,  and  not  by  any 
means  a  Camaby.  And  to  this  end  all  the  powers  of  his  home 
conspired. 

*  That  fellow  is  terribly  big  and  strong,'  he  said  to  himself  with 
much  warmth  of  spirit ;  *  but  his  axe  is  getting  dull,  and  to  chop 
down  that  tree  of  mine  will  take  him  at  least  half  an  hour.  Dead 
wood  is  harder  to  cut  than  live.  And  when  he  lias  done  that,  he  must 
work  till  dark»  to  lop  the  branches,  and  so  on.  I  need  not  be  afraid 
of  anybody  but  this  fellow.  Now  is  my  time  then,  while  he  is  away. 
Even  if  the  old  folk  are  at  home,  they  will  listen  to  my  reasons. 
The  next  time  he  comes  to  hack  my  tree  on  this  side,  I  shall  slip  out, 
and  go  down  to  the  cottage.  I  have  no  fear  of  anyone  that  pays  any 
heed  to  reason.' 

This  sudden  admirer  and  lover  of  reason  cleverly  carried  out  his 
bold  discretion.  For  now  the  savage  woodman,  intent  upon  that 
levelling,  which  is  the  highest  glory  of  pugnacious  minds,  came 
round  t£e  tree,  glaring  at  it  (as  if  it  were  the  murderer,  and  he  the 
victim),  redoubling  his  tremendous  thwacks  at  every  sign  of  tremor, 
flinging  his  head  back  with  a  spiteful  joy,  poising  his  shoulders 
on  the  swing,  and  then  with  all  his  weight  descending  into  the 
trenchant  blow.  When  his  back  was  fairly  turned  on  Lancelot,  and 
his  whole  mind  and  body  thus  absorbed  upon  his  prey,  the  lad  rose 
quickly  from  his  lair,  and  slipped  over  the  crest  of  the  gill  to  the 
moorland.  In  a  moment  he  was  out  of  sight  to  that  demon  of  the 
axe,  and  gliding,  with  his  head  bent  low,  along  a  little  hollow  of  the 
heathery  ground,  which  cut  oflF  a  bend  of  the  ravine,  and  again  struck 
its  brink  a  good  furlong  down  the  gill.  Here  Pet  stopped  running, 
and  lay  down,  and  peered  over  the  brink,  for  this  part  was  quite  new 
to  him ;  and  resolved  as  he  was  to  make  a  bold  stroke  of  it,  he 
naturally  wished  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  and  what  the  fortress  of  the 
enemy  was  like,  ere  ever  he  ventured  into  it. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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A  Swiss  Novelist. 

HOW  many,  we  wonder,  of  the  crowds  of  tourists  who  annuaUy 
flock  to  the  '  playground  of  Europe '  know  more  of  its  people 
than  can  be  learnt  in  the  conventional  tour  and  iu  the  salons  of  mon- 
ster hotels  ?  Does  one  person  in  ten  concern  himself  to  inquire  into 
the  Constitution  and  politics  of  this  country  ?  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  one  person  in  twenty  to  find  out  whether  Switzerland  boasts  a 
contemporary  literature  ?  A  few  may  recollect  the  fierce  war  waged 
between  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  and  the  pedantic  German  Gottsched 
concerning  the  respective  merits  of  English  and  French  literature 
which  called  forth  the  critical  powers  of  Lessing.  The  names  of 
Zimmermann,  Lavater,  the  Gesaners,  Festalozzi,  Sulzer,  Orelli,  may 
linger  in  their  memories,  hut  who  among  them  has  read  Jeremias 
Crotthelf?  Better  still,  who  has  read  Gottfried  Keller?  We  venture 
to  say  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  have  traversed  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Keller's  green  Fatherland,  have  climbed  its  most 
inaccessible  peaks,  and  '  done '  all  its  regulation  sights.  It  is  true  that 
Switzerland  is  not  rich  in  native  literatm% ;  it  has  inspired  far  more 
than  it  has  produced.  It  possesses  now,  however,  a  writer  of  such 
undoubted  originality  that  he  deserves  to  be  known  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  native  land.  In  Germany  Keller's  fame  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and,  indeed,  she  would  gladly  claim  Mm  for 
her  own.  But  although  Keller  has  been  indirectly  influenced  by 
German  writers,  hia  most  marked  characteristic  consists  in  hia  being 
a  Switzer  of  the  Swiss.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  this  paper  to 
give  some  idea  of  this  remarkable  writer — no  easy  task,  since  Keller  is 
peculiarly  intangible,  his  excellences  needing  to  be  felt,  being  often 
too  subtle  for  words. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  literature  revived  in  Switzerland 
from  a  prolonged  lethargy.  This  revival  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
influx  of  Germans  driven  from  home  by  political  troubles.  These 
Germans  brought  with  them  much  solid  learning  and  much  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  literature,  and  settling,  in  great  part,  near  the  univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  they  eiercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the  younger 
Swiss  generation.  The  result  was  tlie  productiou  of  much  mediocre 
and  inadequate  literary  work;  but  a  few  stars  arose, and  among  them 
one  of  the  first  magnitude,  namely  Gottfried  Keller.  Keller  was  bom 
in  Zurich,  July  19,  1819.  His  father,  a  master  carpenter,  died  while 
he  was  an  infant,  leaving  his  widow  and  child  in  straitened  means. 
After  passing  through  the  prescribed  school  routine,  Keller  turned  to 
landscape-painting,  then  his  foremost  bent,  and  for  this  end  went  to 
Munich,  where  art  flourished  under  the  eccentric  patronage  of  King 
Ludwig.  Not  achieving  anything  really  good,  with  awisdom  as  ezcelleot 
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us  it  is  rare,  he  abandoned  art,  returned  to  Zuricli  ( 1 842 ),  and  occupied 
himself  with  literary  studies.  In  1846  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  lyrics,  thoughtful  and  e^irnest  in  character,  but  rising  to  no  heights 
of  lyrical  passion,  and  appealing  more  to  the  fantasy  tlian  to  the 
amotions.  The  volume  mfet  with  a  fair  success,  and  Keller  continued 
to  study.  After  a  while  lie  perceived  that  imder  this  autodidactic 
method  he  did  not  advance  sufficiently.  He  therefore  went,  in  1848, 
to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  passing  on  to  Berlin  in  1850, 
where  his  first  prose  work  was  published.  In  1861  he  was  chosen 
Staatsschreiber  (secretary)  to  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and  a  member  of 
the  Great  Council — i.e.  a  member  of  that  body  to  whom  in  the 
larger  cantons  the  people  delegates  its  sovereignty.  From  this  post 
Keller  only  retired  three  years  ago,  to  devote  himself  solely  to  litera- 
ture, for  which  his  official  duties  had  left  little  time.  He  does  not 
himself  think  that  this  occupation  with  bureaucratic  minutiae  did  him 
harm,  and  it  is  again  characteristic  of  liis  perfect  mental  salubrity 
tliat  he  should  have  preferred  for  many  years  to  fill  a  small  post  in 
his  native  city  to  living  upon  the  produce  of  his  imaginative  gifts.  He 
says  that  it  taught  him  the  discipline  which  is  lacking  in  the  *  Griine 
Heinrich,'  and  that  when  he  was  able  to  resume  literature  he  stepped 
out  into  it  again  with  a  fresh  eye  and  brain ;  that  it  is  good  for  an 
imaginative  writer  to  lean  iipon  reality,  in  whatever  shape.  What  he 
hat^  in  philosophy  is  materialism,  in  politics  the  compromise  known 
as  Liberal-Conservative,  inTeligion  all  Jesuitry.  What  he  worships  is 
the  true  and  guileless.  His  is  a  childlike  nature,  receptive  to  all 
beautiful  influences,  and  reproducing  them  without  effort  and  without 
introspection.  He  loves  the  simple,  grand  landscape,  the  gold-green 
meadows  and  glittering  glaciers  of  his  native  land,  and  sings  to 
Nature — 

Dock  biu  icli  immer  Kind  geblieben 

Wenn  icli  zii  Dir  ins  Freie  kam. 

And  of  this  native  land  he  is  a  faithful  son,  owning  its  idiosyncrasies 
in  fullest  measure.  He  is  simple,  strong,  concrete,  unsentimental, 
yet  not  devoid  of  feeling.  The  granite  of  his  Alps  brings  forth  men 
of  granite,  powerful  and  rugged,  yet  sound  to  the  core.  Such  a  man 
is  he,  and  such  live  in  his  books.  In  confining  his  imagination  to 
Switzerland,  Keller  has  an  advantage  over  his  German  colleagues. 
In  Switzerland  social  and  political  conditions  are  simpler,  and  hence 
more  tangible.  A  true  democracy,  consisting  mainly  of  peasants  and 
members  of  the  lower-middle  class,  there  do  not  arise  any  of  those 
complicated  social  perplexities  that  vex  aristocratic  nations.  Men 
stand  closer  to  each  other,  yet  there  is  less  jostling  and  crowding ; 
conventionalities  such  as  oui*s  do  not  exist ;  within  certain  limits  of 
distance  everybody  is  known  to  everybody ;  and  as  the  aims  of  lifa 
are  uniform  and  more  elemental,  everybody  xmderstands  everybody. 
As  herdsmen  and  tillers  of  the  earth  the  landfolk  derive  their  sub- 
sistence. They  are  thus  kept  in  contact  with  Nature,  and  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  realities  of  existence,  are  not  blinded  and  smothered 
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by  the  artificialities  of  civilidatioD,  Nor  a§  a  rule  are  they  restless. 
The  son  continues  to  cut  hay  from  his  grandBiie's  acres.  Among^ 
such  a  people  traditions  survive  through  all  ontward  changes.  At 
no  time  have  these  greatly  affected  Switzerland,  which  remained 
singularly  untouched  by  the  passing  away  of  the  old  order  in 
Europe.  Patriotism,  deep-seatal  love  for  their  mountainous  borne, 
is  for  them  no  new  emotion  dating  from  yesterday.  Hence,  the  air 
not  being  so  full  of  doctiines  and  systems  as  in  Germany,  a  Swiss  , 
novelist  stands  on  firmer  ground.  He  deals  with  a  homely  nation 
of  a  certain  slow  persistency  of  character,  who  form  a  sober  com-  \ 
monwealth  of  practical  persons,  devoid  of  romanticism,  whose  aspiia-  i 
tioDB  do  not  arise  beyond  the  preser\'ation  and  increase  of  their  goods 
and  chattels.  But  if  all  ideal  flights,  all  imaginative  subtleties, 
are  lacking,  whimsical,  eccentric,  angular  characters  flourish  in  this 
confined  soil.  Of  this  community  Keller  has  constituted  himself  I 
the  chronicler,  and,  sharing  moist  markedly  many  of  its  characteristics, ' 
he  has  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  reproduced  these  in  a  series 
of  inimitable  romances. 

Yet  to  Keller's  first  production,  *Der  grune  Heinrich,'  these 
remarks  do  not  altogether  apply.  Nothing  that  Keller  ever  penned 
is  imitative,  even  his  firstborn  is  sui  genei'is,  and  springs  from  a 
fancy  that  has  been  unbiassed  and  unresti^ined.  It  is  a  strange 
work,  full  of  glaring  faults  of  constructioTi ;  capricious,  unequal,  an 
incongruous  medley,  which  nevertheless  contains  so  many  beauties 
that  we  cannot  lay  it  down  iinsatiEfied,  for  it  is  full  of  that  ineffable 
youthful  fire  of  a  first  effort  which  carries  the  reader  over  many  a 
nigged  path.  The  book,  published  in  1854,  called  forth  much  criti- 
cism and  discussion,  a  sure  sign  that  it  had  aroused  interest ;  but  it 
did  not  become  popular,  and  cannot  be  so  any  more  than  *  Wilhelm 
Meister,'  with  whicli  it  is  lield  to  have  some  points  in  common. 
These  are,  however,  very  aiiperfieial.  It  is  at  least  a  complete  story, 
which  the  other  is  not.  I'he  resemblance  begins  and  ends  in  the 
circumstance  that  both  relate  the  mental  development  of  their  heroes. 
Keller's  romance  is  a  medley  of  truth  and  fiction,  the  autobio- 
graphical part  telling  of  his  own  struggles  as  an  artist.  The  hero 
is  called  '  green '  because  of  the  colour  of  his  coats,  but  we  also 
trace  a  symbolical  meaning  in  this  appellation,  namely,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  unripe  nature.  It  is  the  history  of  an  irre- 
sponsibly contemplative  cliaracter  working  itself  out  to  maturity. 
Having  completed  his  school  studies,  Heinrich  attempts  landscape- 
painting,  and  goes  astniy  in  various  false  schools.  He  then  turns 
to  science,  where  his  ideality  is  rudely  shaken  by  the  materialistic 
views  presented  to  him.  Unable  to  find  a  solid  batis,  he  wastei> 
his  time  with  boon  companions,  gets  into  debt,  eats  up  his  widowed 
mother's  savings,  and  finally  sets  off  on  foot  to  return  to  his  native? 
Switzerland,  a  mental  and  moral  failure.  On  his  road  he  is  enter- 
tained by  a  count  whom  )>e  had  known  in  better  days.  Here  he 
meets  with  hospitality  and  the  graces  of  life,  fiills  in  love,  and  is 
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jEaised  again  mentally,  aad  physioallyv^.He  then  bethinks  him  of 
^mother,  whom  he  has  cruelly  neglected,  sets  off  for  Zurich,  and 
.arrives  in  time  to  attend  her  funeral.  This,  so  shocks  him,  his 
errors  rise  so  vividly  before  him,  that  he  dies  too.  The  end  is 
clumsy^  and  open  to  sharp  censure.  It  offends  against  all  artistic 
.canons,  and  leaves  an  unpleasant,  harsh  impression.  Was  it  .for  this, 
-2ve  ask  ourselves,  that  Heinrich  suffered  and  made  others  suffer  and 
'fiacrifice  themselves  for  him,  in  order  that  he  should  die  just  when 
his  strangely  commingled  nature  liad  come  to  an  harmonious  issue, 
-and  has  forced  its  way  through  the  hampering  enclosure  ? 

The  best  portion  of  this  work  is  the  hero's  autobiography,  .which 
'Occupies  two  out  of  the  four  volumes,  and  deals  with  his  childhood. 
,We  follow  the  development  of  an  observant,  silent,  introspective 
child,  endowed  with  a  poet's  nature,  lacking  stability  of  purpose,  full 
.of  fantasy  and  intensity  of  emotion,  with  good  and  evil  impulses 
struggling  for  mastery.  And  as  background  to  the  whole,  Zurich 
with  its  lovely  lake,  and  the  country  around,  with  its  snowy  moun- 
tains, its  green  swards,  its  purling  streams,  and  its  chalets.  In  none 
of  his  later  writings  has  Keller  so  keenly  reproduced  the  atmosphere 
of  Switzerland,  or  told  us  as  much  of  its  national  life  and  cus- 
toms. The  descriptions  of  landscape  are  full  of  intense  sympathy 
with  nature,  of  a  semi-mystical  and  pantheistic  kind,  reminding  of 
Wordsworth's  treatment,  but  more  simple  and  unaffected,  because 
.more  unconscious,  than  the  poet's  method.  But  these  descriptions  are 
not  the  only  exquisite  thing  in  the  work.  The  episode  of  Heinrich's 
.childish  innocent  love  for  a  young  girl,  Anna,  recalls  Longus's 
*  Daphnis  and  Chloe '  in  its  delicacy  of  narrative  and  treatment.  The 
continuation  of  Heinrich's  life-story  is  not  so  good ;  the  author  has 
lost  sight  of  perspective,  he  grows  too  didactic,  the  narrative  is  too 
often  interrupted  by  disquisitions.  These  are  frequently  excellent 
.in  themselves,  and  sometimes  necessitated  by  the  current  of  the 
story,  but  proportion  has  not  been  observed.  Our  author  allows  his 
pen  to  meander,  the  maxims  and  reflections  do  not  always  apply  to 
the  particular  case.  At  last  our  conception  of  Heinrich  grows  con- 
fused amid  this  extraneous  matter,  and  he  disappears  from  our  grasp 
into  a  nebulous  dreamland.  There  is  a  casual  air  about  the  whole 
which  destroys  its  epic  character.  It  is  a  grave  novel,  strong  in  just 
-those  points  to  which  the  ordinary  novel-reader  is,  as  a  rule,  indifferent. 
.It  is  best  characterised  as  a  serious  character-study,  a  psychological 
investigation  of  the  most  secret  folds  of  the  human  heart,  the  analysis 
of  an  artistic  nature  that  withdraws  from  customs  and  rules  of  ordi- 
nary life,  and  finds  the  laws  for  its  conduct  in  its  inner  self.  In  every 
point  the  ^  Griine  Heinrich '  is  a  first  attempt,  and  at  once  stamped 
its  creator  as  a  bizarre,  or  what  Mr.  Bagehot  would  call  *  an  irregular 
and  unsymmetrical,  writer,'  endowed  with  idiosyncrasy  and  ability. 

But  *  Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla '  is  the  work  that  founded  KeUer's 
&me.  It  is  a  series  of  novelettes  that  may  be  classified  as  peasant 
stories,  though  they  differ  markedly  from  the  labours  of  Auerbach  or 
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Ootthelf  on  the  same  domaiii,  steering  between  the  senthilentaliamB 
lod  unrealities  of  the  former  and  the  bare  prose  of  peasant  life  aa 
represented  1^  the  latter.  While  all  the  scenes  and  incidents  are 
somewhat  remote  from  real  life,  with  its  hot,  busy  strife,  they  are  yet 
true  to  nature.  Only  the  everyday  vulgarities  and  commonplace 
elements  do  not  thrust  themselves  into  notice.  Keller  mingles  ideality 
with  the  inflexible  necessity  of  material  things,  the  plummet  of  reality 
may  be  sunk  into  his  depths,  but  a  moonlit  atmosphere  sufFusea  the 
suiiace. 

Seldwjla  is  a  fictitious  town,  a  sort  of  Swiss  Abdera.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  still  surrounded  by  its  old  fortlflcationa,  and  remains  the 
same  quiet  spot  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  Its  founders  can  never 
have  meant  it  should  come  to  much  good,  for  they  pitched  it  a  full 
half-hour  from  any  navigable  river.  But  it  is  charmingly  sitiiated, 
in  the  midst  of  green  hills  open  to  the  south,  a  fair  wine  ripens 
around  its  walls,  while  higher  up  the  hills  stretch  boundless  forests, 
the  rich  property  of  the  commune.  For  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Seldwyla,  that  the  commune  is  rich  and  the  citizens  are  poor,  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  one  in  Seldwyla  knows  on  what  they  have 
lived  for  centuries.  And  yet  they  live,  and  right  merrily  too,  and 
are  very  critical  concerning  the  ways  of  others  if  they  quit  their  native 
town.  The  glory  and  nucleus  of  this  little  town  consists  of  their  young 
men  of  twenty  to  thii^ty-six,  who  give  the  tone  in  Seldwyla  society  and 
rule  the  roast.  During  these  years  they  conduct  their  bnsiuess  by 
letting  others  do  their  work  while  they  run  into  debt,  an  art  the 
Seldwylers  practise  with  a  grace  and  good  humour  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. When  they  have  passed  this  age,  and  have  lost  all  credit, 
tbey  find  it  needful  to  begin  life  at  the  time  when  others  are  just 
taking  firm  root.  Then  they  either  enter  foreign  service  and  fight  for 
strange  tyrants,  or  go  forth  in  search  of  adventures ;  and  a  Seldwyler 
is  always  to  be  rt-cognised  by  the  fact  that  he  understands  how  to 
make  himself  cnntfortable  in  any  latitude.  Those  who  remain  at 
home  work  at  tilings  they  have  never  learnt,  and  become  the  most 
industrious  people  possible.  Timber  there  is  enough  and  to  spare,  so 
that  the  very  poorest  are  maintained  by  the  commune  from  the  pro- 
duce of  its  wood  sales.  And  in  this  rotation  the  little  people  has 
gone  on  for  centuries,  remaining  always  contented  and  cheerful.  If 
money  is  scarce  or  a  shadow  hangs  over  their  souls,  they  cheer  them- 
selves by  getting  up  political  agitations,  a  further  characteristic  of  the 
Seldwylers.  For  they  are  passionate  partisans,  constitution -menders, 
and  agitators,  and  when  their  delegate  at  the  Great  Council  brings 
forward  some  specially  insane  motion,  or  when  the  cry  goes  forth 
from  Seldwyla  that  tlie  constitution  needs  mending,  then  all  tbe 
country  knows  that  at  that  moment  money  ix  tight  among  the  Seld- 
wylers. Besides  this  tbey  like  to  change  their  opinions  and  princi- 
ples, and  are  always  in  opposition  the  very  day  after  a  new  government 
has  been  chosen.  If  it  be  too  radical,  to  vex  it,  they  range  themselves 
round  tbe  conservative  pious  parson  of  the  town,  whom  only  yesterday 
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they  turned  into  ridicule,  court  him,  crowd  liis  church,  praise  his 
sermons,  and  hawk  about  his  tracts  and  Bale  Missionary  Society 
reports,  without  however  contributing  a  farthing.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  half-way  conservative  government  is  in  power,  at  once  they 
gather  round  their  schoolmaster,  and  the  parson  has  to  pay  a  heavy 
sum  to  the  glazier.  Should,  however,  a  government  of  liberal  jurists 
and  rich  men  be  at  the  helm,  at  once  they  combine  with  the  nearest 
socialists  and  elect  them  into  the  council,  demanding  a  veto,  and 
direct  self-government  with  permanent  assemblies.  But  very  soon 
they  are  tired  of  this,  speak  as  though  they  are  weary  of  public  life, 
and  let  half  a  dozen  sleepy  old  bankrupts  attend  to  the  elections, 
while  they  lounge  in  taverns,  watching  their  labours,  and  laughing 
in  their  sleeves.  Yesterday  they  were  enthusiastic  for  confederate 
life,  and  righteously  indignant  that  absolute  national  unity  w^as  not 
established  in  1 848 ;  to-day  they  are  as  ardent  for  cantonal  sove- 
reignty, and  send  no  representatives  to  the  national  council.  Occa- 
sionally when  they  carry  things  too  far,  and  their  agitations  and  mo- 
tions threaten  the  peace,  the  government  sends  a  commission  of  inquiry 
to  regulate  the  management  of  the  Seldwyla  commimal  property. 
This  always  subdues  them,  they  have  to  look  after  affairs  at  home, 
and  danger  is  averted.  All  this  causes  them  great  pleasure,  which  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  annual  festivity,  when  the  young  wine  ferments 
and  the  whole  place  smells  of  must,  and  there  is  a  devil  of  a  noise 
about,  and  the  Seldwylers  are  more  good-for-nothing  than  usual.  Yet 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  more  good-for-nothing  a  Seldwyler  is  at 
home,  the  better  he  becomes  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  and 
quits  the  warm  sunny  valley  in  which  he  has  not  thriven. 

That  a  strange  merry  town  like  this  lends  itself  to  all  manner  of 
strange  careers  is  not  astonishing.  Of  these,  as  Keller  says  in  his 
preface,  he  proposes  to  narrate  a  few,  which  though  in  some  senses 
exceptional  yet  could  not  have  happened  except  at  Seldwyla.  Now 
Seldwyla  is  not  a  real  town,  as  we  have  said,  but  a  typical  one;  still 
it  is  characteristic  of  its  truth^o^  nature  that  in  the  preface  to  his 
second  volume,  published  fifteen  years  after  the  first,  the  author  tells 
us  that  seven  towns  in  Switzerland  have  been  disputing  as  to  whicli 
of  them  is  intended  by  Seldwyla,  and  each  has  offered  to  bestow  upon 
him  its  freedom  if  he  will  only  pronounce  in  its  favour.  To  appease 
them,  since  he  already  has  a  home  of  his  own  which  is  as  proud  as 
their  ambitious  communes,  he  tells  them  that  in  every  town  and 
valley  in  Switzerland  stands  a  tower  of  Seldwyla ;  that  this  spot  is  a 
combination  of  many  such  towns,  and  must  be  regarded  as  imaginary. 
Some  have  suggested  that  it  is  Eapperschwyl.  The  stories  are 
obviously  laid  near  the  lake  of  Zurich.  But  Keller  will  be  betrayed 
into  no  geographical  definitions.  However,  while  these  towns  seek  to 
secure  their  Homer  during  his  lifetime,  a  greater  change  has  come 
over  the  real  Seldwyla  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  than  has 
occurred  for  centuries.  Or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  general 
life  of  the  land  has  so  shaped  itself  that  the  peculiar  faculties  of  the 
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Seldwylera  have  found  a  fruitful  field  for  due  derelopment,  ho  thut 
tbey  have  become  more  like  other  people.  This  is  especially  recog- 
QiBable  in  the  growth  of  speculation  in  stocks,  a  lo^  bomiess  that  just 
suits  their  temperament.  But  since  that  time  tiiey  laugh  less,  are 
monosyllabic,  have  little  time  to  spare  for  jokes  or  playing  tricks. 
Instead  of  bankruptcies  with  disgrace  attached  to  them,  they  now 
arrange  with  their  creditors.  Politics  they  have  almost  abandoned, 
because  the^  think  these  lead  to  war.  Already  the  Seldwylers  are 
like  everyone  ebe,  nothing  more  of  interest  occurs  among  them. 
Therefore  the  author  in  a  second  volume  has  gathered  in  an  aftermath 
from  the  past  events  of  the  little  town.  Each  volume  contains  five 
stories.  'Komeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Village'  is  the  gem  of  the 
series ;  indeed  it  deserves  the  palm  above  all  else  that  Keller  has  ever 
penned.  The  story  opens  with  a  carefully  detailed  picture  of  two 
worthy  Swiss  peasants  who  on  a  fine  September  morning  are  plough- 
ing their  respective  fields.  These  fields  lie  touching  each  other  on 
a  slope  of  the  river  that  runs  near  the  town.  Between  their  properties 
lies  a  like  piece  of  ground,  but  it  was  barren  and  only  covered  with 
stones  and  weeds.  And  the  rubbish  seems  likely  to  accumulate,  for 
each  peasant  throws  on  these  unclaimed  acres  whatever  encumber? 
hid  own  fields.  Thus  they  plough  on,  until  midday,  when  a  little 
handcart  comes  up  from  the  vill^e,  drawn  by  a  boy  of  seven  and  a 
little  girl  of  six.  It  contains  the  dinner  of  the  two  men,  and  among 
the  food  thrones  a  naked  one-legged  doll.  The  men  halt  from  their 
labour,  and  eit  down  in  a  furrow  to  discuss  their  meal.  Their  conversa- 
tion turns  upon  the  middle  field,  and  each  tells  the  other  how  the 
commune  has  tried  to  induce  him  to  pay  rent  far  it  until  its  lawful 
owner  should  appear.  No  one  has  yet  claimed  it,  but  they  feel  pretty 
well  convinced  it.  must  belong  to  a  certain  black  fiddler  who  lives  with 
the  homeless  folk  and  can  produce  no  baptismal  certificate,  for  he  is  the 
very  image  of  the  owner  who  disappeared  from  Seldwyla  many  years 
ago.  It  is  a  pity  for  the  soil  to  let  it  lie  thus  fallow,  they  agree. 
While  they  eat  and  talk,  the  children  have  been  playing  in  the  denert 
field,  until  in  the  hot  noonday  sun  both  drop  to  sleep  exhausted. 
.Meantime  the  fathers  have  finished  ploughiug,  but  before  leaving 
work  each  tears  a  deep  furrow  into  the  middle  field  that  adjoins 
hid  own.  Neither  takes  notice  of  the  other's  deed,  though  each 
sees  what  the  other  has  done.  Harvest  succeeds  harvest,  and 
e^fch  year  sees  the  ownerless  field  grow  narrower  and  narrower; 
the  stones  upon  it  have  risen  to  a  ridge  so  high  that  the  boy 
and  girl,  though  they  have  grown  taller,  can  no  longer  see  across 
it  when  they  come  to  visit  their  fathers  at  their  work.  Years  pass. 
The  commune  decides  that  the  waato  land  must  be  sold.  Manz  and 
Alarti,  the  two  peasants,  are  the  only  people  who  care  to  hid 
for  it,  everyone  in  Seldwyla  knowing  how  the  ground  had  become 
reduced.  Finally  it  is  knocked  down  to  Manz,  who  instantly  com- 
plains that  Marti  has  lately  cut  off  a  three-cornered  piece  of  the  land 
that  is  now  his,  and  summons  him  to  straighten  the  boundary. 
No.  604  (mo.  ciicit,  k.  b.)  H  H. 
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A  violent  altercation  ensues,  and  a  lawsuit  is  finally  commenced 
that  robs  both  men  of  their  sound  judgment,  impoverishes  their 
estate,  wastes  their  time,  and  only  ends  in  their  mutual  ruin. 
The  hatred  between  them^  of  course,  hinders  the  meeting  of  their 
children.  Moreover  Manz  leaves  Seldwyla.  After  some  years  Sali 
meets  Vrenchen,  and  the  old  childish  love  is  re-awakened.  Their 
delight  at  meeting  is  great,  but  Vrenchen  fears  lest  her  father  should 
learn  that  she  is  speaking  to  his  enemy's  son.  She  begs  Sali 
be  gone,  and  at  last  promises  to  meet  him  on  their  old  play- 
ground. Here  they  are  interrupted  by  the  black  fiddler.  He 
greets  them  with  a  sardonic  smile.  He  knows  them,  he  says; 
they  are  the  children  of  those  who  have  robbed  him  of  his  land. 
Well,  they  will  come  to  no  good,  he  feels  sure,  and  he  will  live 
to  see  them  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  before  him.  Nevertheless,  if 
they  wish  to  dance,  he  is  willing  to  fiddle.  This  sinister  apparition 
casts  a  gloom  over  their  meeting,  but  it  does  not  last  long.  Vrenchen's 
joyous  nature  casts  off  the  angry  omen  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  the 
two  chatter  away,  bemoan  their  fathers'  hatred  and  regret  the  glad 
days  spent  on  this  spot.  In  happy  talk  they  pass  the  afternoon 
sitting  in  the  high  com,  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  lark,  and 
dreaming  daydreams  as  fervent  as  her  song.  Here  Marti  finds  them. 
Furious  with  both,  he  insults  Sali,  who  loses  all  self-control,  and 
hurls  a  stone  at  Marti  that  strikes  him  down  senseless.  He  re- 
covers, but  only  to  prove  a  hopeless  idiot,  and  be  placed  in  the 
public  asylum.  His  house  and  remaining  acre  are  sold  to  pay  his 
creditors,  and  Vrenchen  must  go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  her 
living.  As  she  sadly  ponders  this,  the  last  day  in  the  empty  lonely 
house,  thinking  of  Sali,  he  comes  in.  In  vain  they  try  to  cheer 
each  other;  their  future  looks  too  drear,  they  must  part,  and  yet 
they  feel  that  separated  they  can  know  no  joy.  In  her  despair 
the  fancy  seizes  Vrenchen  that  she  must  dance  once  more  with  Sali, 
must  spend  one  more  day  of  happiness ;  then,  come  what  may,  she 
will  bear  it.  To-morrow  is  Kei^mess  at  a  neighbouring  place — 
coidd  they  not  go  ?  Sali  consents.  Early  next  day  he  fetches  her, 
and  she  quits  her  empty  desolate  home.  They  pass  through  a 
wood,  they  halt  at  a  wayside  inn,  they  linger  beside  streams,  they  talk 
and  are  silent  in  turns.  It  is  such  a  happy  day,  as  bright  in  their  hearts 
as  the  cloudless  sky  above  their  heads!  When  afternoon  comes 
they  join  the  dancers.  The  black  fiddler  leads  the  music,  he  smiles  as 
he  perceives  them.  On  and  on  they  dance ;  the  moon  rises  and  floods 
the  floor  ¥dth  light,  midnight  comes  and  the  guests  leave,  and  still 
Vrenchen  and  Sali  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  part.  Indeed  it 
has  grown  only  harder.  The  fiddler  interposes,  they  are  foolish  chil- 
dren, he  says,  he  will  advise  them.  He  and  his  friends  are  returning 
to  the  mountains,  they  will  give  them  bridal  escort,  he  will  furnish 
the  music,  and  once  among  the  houseless  folk  they  will  need  no  forms 
to  celebrate  their  wedding.  He  works  upon  their  feelings  till  they 
consent,  almost  without  knowing  what  they  do,  and  the  wild  proces- 
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non  goes  out  into  the  night  Bingiog  and  playing.  Bat  as  they  paw 
Vrenchen'B  former  home  Sali'e  reasoD  returns.  He  detains  the  giil, 
and  they  manage  to  escape  unperceived.  But  as  the  frenzied  notes  of 
the  6ddle  &de  into  the  distance  and  all  is  still  around  them,  Sali 
says, '  We  have  fled  from  these,  hut  how  shall  ne  flee  fiom  ourselves  ? ' 
With  passionate  ardour  Vrenchen  implores  him  never  to  leave  her.  For 
a  time  Sati  keeps  his  reason,  but  his  love  and  her  ardour  are  too  strong 
for  his  young  blood.  After  all,  he  counts  but  nineteen  yeais.  There 
is  only  one  thing  they  can  do,  he  says,  hold  their  wedding  at  this 
hour,  and  then  perish  together  in  the  river.  They  find  a  hay-barge 
anchored  to  the  shore ;  ^ali  looses  it,  they  step  into  the  soft  fragrant 
mass,  and  the  boat  floats  slowly  doivn  stream,  past  woods  through  which 
the  moonlight  glints,  past  dark  meadows,  past  sleeping  farms.  At 
chill  daybreak  two  pale  figures  holding  each  other  in  a  Ijght  embrace 
slip  into  the  river,  and  when  the  sun  has  fully  risen  the  boat  comes 
to  a  standstill  at  the  nearest  town.  It  is  empty,  and  none  can  tell  how 
it  came  thither. 

Such  this  story,  which  is  told  with  simple  earnestness  and  pathos. 
Its  construction  is  masterly.  This,  however,  is  &r  from  being  the 
case  as  a  rule.  In  point  of  construction  there  is  usually  much  to 
condemn  in  Keller :  it  is  often  lax  and  shapeless,  his  stories  are  apt 
to  plunge  like  fairy  tales  into  the  midst  of  their  subject.  He  seems 
to  fancy  that  we  too  are  Seldwylers  and  have  known  our  neighbours 
and  their  concerns  since  childhood,  that  it  is  only  needful  to  mention 
so-and-so  for  the  whule  bearings  to  rise  up  before  us.  This  literalness, 
however,  throws  bo  powerful  an  air  of  reality  over  Keller's  creations 
that  even  when  these  points  are  exaggerated  we  do  not  feel  the 
exaggeration  as  we  read,  but  are  carried  along  by  the  Btream  of  his 
pereuasive  plausibility.  Into  the  'Komeo  and  Juliet'  there  enters 
no  element  of  the  burlesque,  rarely  absent  from  Keller's  stories. 
Its  Nemesis  is  Hellenic  in  its  remorselessness.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing forced  or  unnatural  in  the  feelings  and  acts  of  these  youthful 
peasants. 

'  Frau  Kegel  Amrain  and  her  Youngest-born '  is  a  loosely  framed 
tale,  showing  how  a  worthy  practical  woman  saved  her  eon  from  the 
devious  career  of  the  Seldwyla  youths,  and  converted  him  into  ft 
worthy  bui^her.  The  feeling  of  public  spirit  is  strongly  developed  ill 
the  Swiss,  where  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  hold  views  upon  the 
government  and  assist  in  it.  And  this  is  admirably  brought  out  here. 
In  '  The  Three  Righteous  Combmakers '  Keller  lets  loose  all  his  fun 
and  extravagance,  and  inimitable  it  is  to  read.  It  is  an  excellent 
skit  upon  apparent  probity  of  conduct  unrooted  in  true  morality, 
the  counterieit  for  which  the  real  thing  is  often  mistaken.  These 
three  phlegmatic  and  avaricious  young  combmakers  try  to  establish 
a  good  name  in  Seldwyla  because  each  wishes  to  succeed  his  master 
in  the  business.  They  alt  appear  so  excellent  the  master  cannot 
choose  between  them,  yet  neither  can  he  aSbrd  to  keep  more 
than  one  in  his  employ.      He  therefore  proposes  an   ab^iml  race 
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to  decide  the  matter,  and  all  Seldwyla  turns  out  to  see  the  fun, 
which  as  usual  they  think  is  got  up  for  their  especial  delectation. 
A  canny  old  maid,  the  possessor  of  some  money,  has  also  been  wooed 
by  the  three.  She  fevours  none,  for  she  is  resolved  only  to  marry 
the  one  that  will  become  the  master.  When  she  hears  of  the  proposed 
race  she  joins  her  admirers  and  befools  each  in  turn  until  she  is  at 
last  herself  befooled  and  is  made  to  accept  the  man  she  least  favoured, 
and  who  wins  both  business  and  bride  by  a  happy  ruse.  Thus  baldly 
told,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  story,  which,  narrated  in  Keller's  quiet  tone  of  realism,  carries 
us  along  over  all  buflfoonery,  so  that  while  we  read  we  fully  believe. 
Neither  do  Keller's  novelettes  run  in  the  usual  groove,  and  love  is 
by  no  means  always  or  often  the  pivot  of  his  plots.  A  poor 
tailor  who  is  leaving  Seldwyla  in  search  of  work  is  the  hero  of  'Clothes 
make  the  Man.'  This  tailor  has  the  weakness  always  to  dress  in  a 
long  cloak  and  a  Polish  fur  cap,  which  give  an  air  of  distinction  to 
his  appearance  and  lead  to  his  being  mistaken  for  a  count.  The  in- 
cident is  trivial  and  hackneyed,  not  so  its  development.  The  stupe- 
fied assent  of  the  tailor  to  the  honours  that  are  heaped  upon  him 
leads  to  many  absurd  situations.  Though  we  despise  the  man's 
initial  weakness  that  led  him  step  by  step  into  a  web  of  false- 
hood, the  story  is  so  ingeniously  told  that  we  can  never  withhold 
our  sympathy,  and  are  relieved  when  all  ends  well  and  he  wins  a  rich 
bride,  who  having  deemed  him  a  count  remains  faithful  to  a  tailor. 
The  way  in  which  he  is  unmasked  is  characteristically  Swiss.  It  is 
the  custom  in  various  parts  of  tbe  country  for  the  young  people  of 
the  towns  to  divert  themselves  in  winter  with  masquerade  sledge 
processions.  Such  a  procession  a  few  winters  ago  started  from 
Samaden  in  the  Engadine  and  visited  the  neighbouring  towns,  paro- 
dying the  past  and  present  of  that  district — the  sledges  of  the  past 
bearing  the  herdsmen,  the  spinning-wheels,  Alpine  horns,  and  dairy 
utensils  of  former  days ;  the  sledges  of  the  present  containing  tourists, 
red  guidebooks  in  hand,  or  armed  with  Alpeiistocke,  ropes,  and  ice- 
axes,  waiters  and  landlords  bearing  bills  of  endless  length.  And  such  a 
procession,  starting  from  Seldwyla,  proceeded  to  Goldach  to  open  the 
eyes  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  real  status  of  their  presumed  Polish 
count.  Their  cavalcade  represented  a  very  history  of  tailoring,  de- 
picting tailors  of  all  times  and  nations.  The  foremost  sledge  bore 
the  inscription  '  Men  make  Clothes,'  the  last,  '  Clothes  make  Men.' 
To  the  confusion  of  the  luckless  workman,  the  party  parade  before 
him  as  he  is  about  to  celebrate  his  wedding.  A  gentle  touch  of 
irony  runs  through  the  whole,  revealing  how  the  Swiss,  like  their 
brother  republicans  the  Americans,  attach  great  value  to  titles. 
*  Faber  Fortunae  suae '  ('  The  Smith  of  his  Fortune  ')  is  a  trifle  too 
broad,  but  it  contains  some  ludicrous  scenes.  We  are  not  told 
whether  John  Kabys  knew  this  proverb — he  certainly  from  boyhood 
built  his  life  upon  the  idea.  How  he  sets  about  achieving  his  fortune 
without  doing  real  work  for  the  same,  and  how  his  attempts  end  in 
grievous  failures,  must  be  read  to  be  enjoyed.    The  serious  close 
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aurprises  id  eucb  a  pure  extravtigaiiza.  John  ends  by  being  a  nail- 
emitb  who  late  in  lite  learns  to  know  the  happiness  of  modest  labour 
and  honest  earnings. 

*  The  Misused  Love-letters '  is  a  medley  of  comedy  and  idyl. 
Here  we  are  introduced  to  one  of  those  oddities  Seldwyla  breeds. 
Viggi  Storteler,  a  shrewd  and  respectable  merchant,  has  the  ma^ot 
to  be  thought  learned,  and  by-and-by  even  aspires  to  authorship. 
Under  the  pseudonym  of  '  Kurt  of  the  Forest '  he  produces  some 
wretched  high-flown  novelettes,  concocted  with  ideas  stolen  from 
various  sources,  and  a  tenth-rate  paper  publishes  his  lucubrations. 
He  now  thinks  bimself  an  author,  and  desires  that  his  good  homely 
wife  should  rise  to  hia  level,  and  become  educated  to  be  his  muse.  He 
plies  her  in  A'ain  with  old  anthologies  and  extract  books.  They 
convey  no  meaning  to  the  good  housewife  accustomed  to  look  after 
her  domestic  concerns  and  lead  an  active  life.  No  su|^stive  utter- 
ances fall  from  her  lips.  Viggi  now  thinks  a  correspondence  might 
rouse  her.  He  has  a  business  journey  to  make,  and  will  write  her 
romantic  letters,  to  which  she  must  reply.  On  no  account,  he 
enjoins,  must  domestic  or  trivial  details  creep  into  the  letters ;  these 
she  can  add  on  a  separate  sheet.  The  despair  of  Grittii  is  great  when 
a  few  hours  after  ber  husband's  departure  there  cornea  a  missive  of  the 
most  bighflowD  turgid  phrases  that  were  ever  bred  in  the  brain  of  a 
foolish  man.  And  to  this  she  is  to  reply  in  a  like  strain.  In 
despair  she  bethinks  herself  of  her  neighbour,  an  usher,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  poetical  dreamer,  and  who  had  often  cast 
admiring  eyes  at  the  handsome  young  woman  next  door.  Copying 
her  husband's  letter  and  changing  it  so  that  it  reads  as  if  addressed 
to  a  man,  she  puts  it  into  the  youth's  bands  and  b€^  him  to  let  her 
have  an  answer.  She  meant  no  harm :  the  usher  was  held  fair  game 
by  the  women  folk  of  Seldwyla,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  more  or  less 
devoted.  In  due  course  William  returns  her  an  answer,  in  no  wise 
behind  her  husband  in  sentimentality,  and  far  exceeding  it  in  sense 
and  in  reality  of  feeling.  This  letter  Grittli  copies,  making  the 
needful  changes  of  sex.  Her  foolish  husband  is  beside  himself  with 
joy  when  he  gets  this  reply,  and  instantly  writes  another  yet.  longer 
and  more  bombastic  epistle.  Grittli  again  has  recourse  to  Williwn. 
So  for  some  weeks  the  twofold  comedy  of  enors  is  played  on,  Viggi 
remainiDg  absent  longer  than  he  had  meant  in  order  that  a  suEEcient 
numl)er  of  these  letters  may  accumulate,  for  he  intends  to  publish 
them  as  'The  Correspondence  of  two  Contemporaries.'  Sleantime 
Grittli  counted  on  ^^'ilIiam'9  good  naturo  not  to  be  hurt  when  be 
hears  the  whole  thing  is  a  joke.  Indeed  t^he  had  hinted  as  much  to 
him  from  the  first.  But  William  fakes  it  seiiously.  One  warm  autumn 
day,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  wood,  he  is  suddenly  surprised  by  Viggi 
Stdrteler,  who  had  come  home  unes  pectedly.  Wishing  to  avoid  him, 
he  rises  and  walks  away,  hut  unfortunately  be  leaves  his  pocket-book 
behind  him  containing  Grittli's  letters.  This  Viggi  finds,  and,  hoping 
to  receive  some  ideas  from  the  contents,  reads  with  growing  asto- 
nishment and  anger  as  he  recognises  his  own  woida  an&VS%^S.^% 
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writiDg.  He  stohns  home,  will  listen  to  no  reason,  and  turns  Grittli 
out  of  the  house.  Both  sue  for  divorce,  which  is  accorded  on  the 
ground  of  incompatibility,  and  Grittli's  character  is  fully  re-esta- 
blished, while  Viggi  is  the  general  mark  for  ridicule.  William, 
however,  is  dismissed  from  his  post  as  an  unfit  guide  for  youth.  He 
leaves  Seldwyla  and  fEirms  a  lonely  plot  of  land  some  hours  distant. 
In  due  time  he  becomes  a  worthy  steady  character.  He  still  loves 
Grittii,  and  she  has  grown  to  love  him.  The  story  of  their  courtship 
and  ultimate  marriage  is  a  prose  pastoral  that  makes  us  forget  the 
ludicrous  opening  of  the  tale.  While  in  the  former  part  we  are  in 
a  fidse  and  distorted  atmosphere,  here  a  breeze  which  has  come  across 
alpine  flowers  and  pure  meadow  heights  animates  the  whole.  As  a 
skit  upon  the  pretensions  of  would-be  authors,  the  story  contains 
masterly  touches,  such  as  when  Viggi  is  always  on  the  search  for  ideas 
and  characteristics  which  he  carefully  notes  down,  or  when  he  passes 
an  evening  with  authors  of  his  sort,  in  whose  conversations  the  words 
clique,  honorarium,  publisher,  editor,  paper,  are  the  most  prominent, 
while  books  are  only  read  for  business,  and  the  classical  writers  are  barely 
known  by  name.  In  *  Dietegen '  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  deals  with  the  feuds  between  Seldwyla 
and  a  neighboiuring  town,  totally  unlike  it  in  character.  The  con- 
necting links  are  two  children,  and  here  again  Keller  displays 
his  marvellous  insight  into  the  complex  workings  of  the  child- 
like mind.  His  children  are  singularly  real,  neither  abnormally 
good  nor  naughty,  but  actual  flesh  and  blood,  little  mortals  fore- 
shadowing their  future  failings  and  virtues.  And  these  children 
remain  true  to  their  first  draught :  the  youth  and  maiden  are  the 
parents  of  the  boy  and  girl.  And  every  incident  in  their  lives  and  in 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  two  towns  is  rendered  with  the  same 
fidelity  to  nature.  '  Dietegen  '  is  a  complete  and  well-rounded  com- 
position, containing  some  dainty  scenes  and  picturesque  sketches  of 
medisBval  life,  with  its  beauty  and  its  cruelty.  While  '  Dietegen ' 
takes  us  into  the  Switzerland  of  the  middle  ages, '  The  Lost  Laugh ' 
shows  us  its  modem  aspect,  its  political  agitations,  its  commercial 
activity,  its  religious  dissensions.  The  story  opens  witli  a  national 
fSte  upon  the  lake  of  Zurich,  at  which  the  hero  and  heroine  first  meet. 
The  parents  of  the  latter  are  silk-manufacturers ;  the  former  has  tried 
all  manner  of  trades,  but  has  settled  to  none.  This,  however,  in 
Switzerland  does  not  necessarily  characterise  a  good-for-nothing  as  it 
would  with  us.  There  various  callings  are  not  so  sharply  separated. 
A  merchant  will  turn  clerg3rman,  a  clergyman  merchant,  an  officer  a 
silk-weaver,  without  losing  caste.  Thus  Jucundus  is  no  tiumcoat,  but 
a  versatile  and  restless  youth,  who,  however,  proves  not  sufficiently 
worldly  wise  to  cope  with  others,  and  nearly  comes  to  grief.  The 
story  is  loosely  put  together,  and  often  halts  to  allow  of  disquisitions. 
Yet  these  are  always  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  various  characters. 
The  author  never  obtrudes.  Nevertheless,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
here  we  gain  an  insight  into  Kellers  views  on  the  burning  questions 
of  the  day.     We  see  his  aident  liberalism,  his  hatred  of  formalism 
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in  any  shape,  his  dislike  to  phrase-m^ing  aod  the  ritual  olisfirvaacee 
which  have  invaded  even  the  plain  Church  of  Calvin.  Id  '  The  Lost 
Laugh '  it  19  particularly  prominent  how  Keller'B  mind  has  a  gait  of 
its  own,  80  that  the  development  of  his  stories  is  often  alow  of  growth, 
and  his  grasp,  though  penetrating,  seems  at  times  a  little  imcertain 
in  outline.  Consequently  he  is  apt  to  deviate,  hut  in  the  end  he 
generally  gathers  up  all  his  threads,  and  we  come  to  understand  the 
bidden  reason  of  apparent  digressions.  The  Swigs  character,  with 
its  healthy  and  often  jejune  common-sense,  ite  national  self-conscious- 
ness and  democratic  pride,  its  absence  of  abstract  range  of  thought, 
its  stolidity,  its  true-beartedness  and  sturdy  honesty,  is  reproduced 
in  the  various  characters  of  tbie  etory. 

Between  the  pnblicatioD  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  <  The 
People  of  Seldwyla'  Mis  a  work  of  a  somewhat  different  kind, 
namely,  a  cycle  of  '  Seven  Legends.'  These  stories  {Mairek^ii)  are 
perhaps  the  most  individual  of  Keller's  productions,  in  which  his 
comic  instincts,  his  mirth,  now  piurely  genial,  now  underlaid  with 
earnestness,  his  fiintastic  humours,  have  full  play.  The  legends  are 
all  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  Church  traditions.  In  some  oaaes'- 
Keller  has  merely  expanded  these,  in  others  he  has  caught  the  spirit 
and  form  of  the  narrative  but  changed  the  conditions.  The  funda- 
mental idea,  however,  is  in  all  cases  subverted.  It  is  the  human  and' 
natural  elements  in  man  that  are  made  to  triumph  over  the  unnatmaE 
asceticisms  of  religious  fanatics.  We  are  shown  how  enthusiasm  can 
be  carried  to  an  absurd  pitch,  how,  when  love  int«rposes,  the  subject 
succumbs  to  natural  emotions  and  is  brought  back  to  earth.  Their 
whole  purport  is  to  show  that  while  we  are  in  the  world  we  must  do 
the  world's  work,  and  have  DO  right  thus  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
its  duties  and  temptations  for  the  selfish  gratification  of  our  own 
inclinations.  Keller  is  a  free-thinker  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  profoundly  religious  soul  unfettered  by  forms,  and  it  is 
against  the  worship  of  mere  forms  that  he  combats  in  these  legends. 
But  his  purpose  is  hidden  under  airy  conceits,  and  it  is  possible  to 
read  2nd  enjoy  these  dainty  stories  without  a  guess  at  their  deeper 
aim.  Written  in  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  which  saw  no  irrever- 
ence in  familiarity  with  divine  things,  they  are  carried  out  in  the 
pure  and  delicate  spirit  of  noble  humanism.  Perhaps  the  most  rat^' 
and  original  is  Keller's  ampUBcation  of  the  old  legend  told  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  of  Musa,  the  girl  who  loved  dancing  and  was  forbidd^i 
by  the  Virgin  to  exercise  her  pastime  upon  earth.  In  accordance  with 
the  records  of  the  same  Church  Father,  the  nine  Muses  were  permitted 
to  quit  hell  once  a  year  and  enter  heaven.  Keller  has  availed  him- 
self of  this  notion,  and  depicts  the  manner  in  which  this  one  day  was 
spent.  The  muses,  in  gratitude  for  this  annual  respite  from  torment, 
compose  a  hymn  of  praise,  which  they  propose  to  perform  the  next  time 
they  are  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  paradise.  Words  and  melody 
are  modelled  upon  thepsalms  they  hear  the  angels  sing.  But,  alas!  the 
earth>tODes,  the  earth-yearnings,  the  minor  key  of  unfulfilled  desires 
and  aspirations  so  sobs  through  their  compositioD  i\ui.\,  "nViaX.  «feeGQ«& 
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cheerful,  sounds  like  wailing  when  heard  in  heaven.    Their  hymn 
creates  a  disturbance,  and  the  nine  are  thenceforth  banished  from 
heaven  for  all  time.'    The  semi-comic,  semi-mournful  manner  in 
which  this  incident  is  told  is  incomparable,  and  so  is  the  roguish 
gravity,  the  quiet  unforced  satire,  that  runs  through  these  seven 
tales. 
y/     We  now  come  to  the  last  book  published  by  Keller.    He  is  not, 
therefore,  as  we  see,  a  prolific  writer,  and  hence  has  the  right  to  be 
heard,  as  he  only  speaks  when  he  has  something  to  say.     ^  Zurich 
Novelettes'  ('  Ziircher  Novellen ')  is  the  collective  title  of  the  series. 
The  fair  city  of  Zurich  was  till  lately  full  of  old-fashioned  ways  and 
things,  and  boasts  a  loDg  and  agitated  history,  which  furnishes  rich 
matter  to  a  chronicler.     Keller  traces  this  from  mediaeval  times 
down  to  the  present  day,  connecting  the  whole  by  a  loose  frame- 
work, which  probably  serves  an  allegorical  purpose.     The  stories  are 
supposed  to  be  told  by  a  godfather  to  his  godson,  Jaques,  a  youth 
whose  one  desire  it  was  to  be  an  original,  and  who  had  read,  to  his 
sorrow,  that  our  modem  conditions  do  not  produce  originals,  but 
that  all  people  are  alike,  as  though  turned  out  by  the  dozen.     He 
was  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  rise  above  this  modern  curse. 
He  had  various  projects  for  achieving  distinction.     He  had  already 
planned  a  new  Ovid,  which  was  to  deal  with  the  metamorphoses  of 
nymphs  and  mortals  into  the  plants  and  dyes  used  in  his  father's 
factory,  only  somehow  the  subject  was  not  inspiring,  and  the  book 
advanced  no  further  than  the  title.     One  fine  afternoon  he  wandered 
along  the   banks  of  the  Sihl,  recalling  all  the  classical  memories 
that  himg  around  them,  and  hoping  for  inspiration  there ;  instead, 
the   more  prosaic  observation  would   force   itself  upon    him    that 
Zurich  must  consume  a  great  deal  of  firewood,  to  judge   by  the 
quantity  of  timber  that  floated  down  the  stream,  and  he  began  a 
rough  calculation  as  to  costs  and  profits.     His  godfather  undertook 
to  prove  to  him  how  such  forced  attempts  are  not  originality,  how 
a  good  original  is  only  a  person  who  deserves  to  be  imitated,  and 
such  an  one  is  any  person  who  carries  out  thoroughly  whatever  he 
undertakes  to  do,  even  though  this  something  be  nothing  specially 
extraordinary.     And  to  do  this  is  so  rare  that  those  who  achieve  it  are 
therefore  original,  and  stand  forth  from  among  their  fellows.     Is 
this  a  note  of  warning  from  Keller  to  his  townsfolk,  who  still  arro- 
gate to  themselves  learned  airs  because  once  upon  a  time  their  city 
was  a  centre  of  learning,  and  whose  present  hard-headed  manufac- 
turing proclivities  are  not  compatible  therewith,  and  hence  produce 
a  mongrel  and  far  from  pleasant  type  of  character  ? 

As  a  type  of  excellence  the  first  stories  introduce  us  to  the  old 
Zurich  family  of  Manesse,  and  we  follow  their  fortunes  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Till  quite 
recently  there  stood  in  Zurich  an  old  tower,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
town  house  of  the  Manesse  family,  of  whom  one  at  least,  Riidiger 
von  ManessBj  erected  to  himself  a  less  perishable  monument.  For 
to  bim  we  owe  the  '  Manesse  Cod^x,*  ^leserved  at  Paris,  the  most 
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important  MS.  colIectioD  of  Minnesinger  bod^  on  record.  Thia 
was  made  at  Riidiger's  inBtigation  by  Hadlaub,  the  son  of  a  free 
Zurich  peasant,  and  who  became  known  as  an  early  German  poet.  He 
is  the  hero  of  the  story,  wbich  c'lnsists  of  a  series  of  episodes,  and  is 
somewhat  rambling;  and  discursive.  As  is  the  case  with  all  Keller's  | 
stories,  its  charm  lies  in  the  telling.  There  are  no  stirring  inci- 
dents, but,  there  is  much  naiveti  and  man;  pretty  scenes.  Mediseval 
Zurich  is  conjured  before  us ;  we  live  among  its  worldly  bishops  and 
nuns,  its  knights  and  ladies,  and  share  their  intellectual  pleasure 
when  Hadlaub  discovers  a  forgotten  poem  of  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide,  or  timidly  brings  forward  one  of  his  own.  The  occu- 
pation with  poetry  has  made  him  a  poet  too,  who  by  his  songs  and 
his  charms  wins  the  band  of  Fides,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Constance.  The  love-story,  which  runs  like  a  golden  thread 
through  the  narrative,  beginning  unconsciously  when  the  two  are 
children,  is  told  in  Kellers  happiest  and  most  delicate  vein.  No 
less  finely  drawn,  and  absolutely  natural,  is  the  last  of  the  race,  Ital 
Manesse,  a  gifted  and  agreeable  man,  who,  wanting  in  all  poiveis  of 
endurance,  sprang  restlessly  from  one  occupation  to  another,  came  to 
no  good,  and  missed  everywhere  the  blessings  and  joys  that  life  could 
afford  him.  There  was  still  one  Manesse,  a  degenerate  scion,  who 
was  known  as  the  Fool,  and  inliabited  the  ruined  family  castle  until 
it  was  burnt  down  over  hi^  bead.  This  man's  one  aim  in  life  was 
to  pass  off  as  somethinp;  different  from  what  he  was,  and  over  this 
endeavour  his  character  warped  and  bis  brain  gave  way.  Now  it  was 
his  desire  t^  impress  the  landfolk  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  a 
learned  prelate,  again  be  wished  to  appear  a  valiant  warrior.  Dis- 
tinction at  all  hazards  was  his  craving,  but  when  the  moment  came 
to  prove  the  reality  of  his  boasts  his  courage  evaporated  like 
Falstaff's.  He  is  a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  figure,  conceived  and 
delineated  with  power  and  psychological  insight. 

So  fJar  the  symbolical  has  been  uppermost  in  these  stories,  and 
there  is  less  of  the  humorous  element  than  usual.  This  comes 
forward  again  in  the  next,  'The  Landvogt  of  Greifensee,'  a  story 
that  misses  excellence  from  its  prolixity,  but  which  would  be  delicious 
if  tersely  told.  The  fimdamental  idea  is  sufficiently  humorous,  and 
we  are  assured  that  it  is  founded  on  fact.  The  hero  is  Salomon  Landolt, 
who  created  the  corps  of  Zurich  Sharpshooters.  He  was  not  happy 
in  his  love-affairs  :  four  fair  ones  jilted  him,  and  a  fifth  refused  to 
marry  him,  although  she  loved  him  truly,  on  account  of  madness  in 
her  family.  After  many  years,  when  all  but  this  one  were  married, 
to  give  himself  a  happy  day  and  to  banish  all  irritation  for  ever, 
Landolt  invited  his  five  former  loves  to  spend  a  day  with  him  at  his 
official  residence,  not  informing  anyone  that  she  was  to  meet  the  others. 
The  dhioHment  is  highly  absurd,  and  the  whole  ends  merrily  and  well. 
These  five  ancient  flames  furnish  vignettes  of  various  types  of  Swiss 
women,  of  whom  the  brightest  and  most  charming  is  the  unmarried 
Figura  Leu.  The  background  is  formed  of  pictures  from  the  Ivfe  Qt 
eighteenth -century  Zurich,  with  its  sumptuary  \a^ft,\teA^t\idAN\K»sav, 
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its  sesthetic  coquetries.  It  was  the  period  of  the  literary  controversies 
between  Switzerland  and  Leipzig,  and  Bodmer  is  introduced  as  he 
walks  on  the  ramparts,  surround^  by  admiring  disciples,  to  whom  he 
is  dictatorially  expounding  his  views  on  poetry,  or  telling  them  news 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  as,  for  example,  that  the  magi- 
strates of  Danzig  have  resolved  in  council  that  the  young  burghen^ 
of  their  town  shall  be  forbidden  to  employ  the  hexameter  measure 
in  their  poetic  flights,  on  account  of  the  improper  and  revolutionary 
character  of  this  form  of  rhythm.  We  are  transported  back  into  a 
windstill  period,  where  life  did  not  tear  along  so  fast,  where  love 
endured,  where  feuds  were  hotly  waged  and  not  soon  forgotten,  where 
hurry  and  speed  were  words  unknown.  It  is  perhaps  because  he 
realised  this  too  vividly  that  Keller  has  spun  out  this  story  unduly. 

This  censure  does  not  apply  to  *  Ursula.'  Here  in  a  condensed 
narrative  is  brought  before  us  with  bold  and  powerful  strokes  the 
Zurich  of  Zwingli's  day,  introducing  the  religious  and  political 
changes  wrought  by  this  Eeformer.  Keller's  story  deals  chiefly  with 
the  Anabaptist  movement,  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
ugly  excrescences  produced  by  every  great  revolution,  and  he  re- 
produces with  horrible  fidelity  the  delirious  speeches  and  deeds 
of  this  misguided  faction.  In  this  story  the  plot  is  nothing,  the 
accessories  are  everything.  'The  Flag  of  the  Seven  Upright  Ones  ' 
is  perfect  all  round,  and  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  '  Romeo  and  Juliet 
of  the  Village.*  Plot,  treatment,  miae  en  acene^  all  are  original  and 
equally  excellent,  and  give  fall  scope  to  Keller's  peculiar  talents. 
His  best  quips  and  quirks,  his  best  vein  of  drollery,  his  gentle  satire, 
his  tenderness,  are  all  represented  here.  In  the  '  Romeo  and  Juliet ' 
the  father's  hatred  separated  the  children  :  here  the  fathers  were  the 
best  of  friends,  but  they  did  not  wish  the  young  people  to  marry 
because  the  one  was  rich  and  the  other  poor.  For  the  father  of  Karl 
Hediger  was  only  a  tailor,  while  Hermine  Frymann's  was  a  master 
carpenter,  who  owned  a  stately  house  and  yard  on  the  lake,  and  could 
afibrd  to  give  his  daughter  a  dowry.  The  two  had  known  each  other 
since  childhood,  and  it  was  hard  that  they  should  suddenly  be  forbidden 
to  meet.  But  so  it  had  been  resolved  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club  of 
the  Seven  Upright  Ones.  This  club  consisted  of  seven  worthy  friends  who 
met  twice  a  week  alternately  at  the  house  of  two  of  their  number  who 
were  innkeepers.  They  were  all  tradesmen,  ardent  politicians,  patriots, 
lovers  of  freedom,  and  stem  home  despots.  Bom  in  the  last  century, 
they  had  witnessed  as  children  the  downfall  of  the  old  times  and  the 
birth-throes  of  the  new,  and  had  held  together  manfully  during  the 
agitated  period  of  Swiss  history,  when  aristocrats  and  Jesuits  threat- 
ened the  unity  and  goodfellowship  of  the  little  state,  until  in  1848, 
after  the  eighteen  days'  war  with  the  Sonderbund,  Switzerland  broke 
for  ever  with  the  Jesuits  and  revived  to  new  strength  and  unity. 
Some  of  these  men  came  from  the  former  subject  states  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  remembered  how  as  children  they  had  to  kneel 
down  by  the  roadside  when  a  coachful  of  dignitaries  passed ;  others 
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bad  been  related  to  imprisoned  or  executed  revolutiosistfl,  and  sil 
were  filled  with  a  burning  hatred  of  aristocracy  and  priesthood. 
They  formed  this  club  as  a  bulwark  against  sucfa  eaemieti,  and  they 
were  ever  true  to  their  cause,  aoked  for  no  reward  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  placed  all  individual  advantages  in  the  background  if 
these  came  into  conflict  with  their  consciences.  But  now  that  sinoe 
1848  the  new  constitution  seemed  to  have  guaranteed  all  they  had 
strutted  for,  there  were  fewer  political  matters  to  discuss,  and 
hence  domestic  troubles  were  also  brought  forward  and  talked 
over  with  great  impartiality  at  their  meetings.  On  the  night  that 
the  story  opens,  the  subject  iinder  discussion  was  a  visit  the  club  M 
a  body  proposed  to  pay  to  the  next  shooting-fSte  at  Aarau,  the  first 
held  since  the  new  constitution  came  into  force.  It  was  the  evening 
of  the  club's  political  life — how  could  they  close  it  more  worthily  than 
by  such  a  demonstration  ?  A  member  proposed  that  they  should 
inarch  to  Aarau  with  a  ilag  of  their  own,  another  that  they  iihonld 
present  a  handsome  prize  at  the  fite.  Both  proposals  were  accepted, 
and  the  details  hotly  discussed.  The  design  of  the  flag  did  not 
occupy  them  long,  but  what  was  the  gift  to  be  ?  The  seven  staunch 
friends,  whose  friendship  all  political  agitations  and  divergences 
had  not  shaken,  nearly  fell  out  over  this  deliberation.  For  while 
seeking  to  do  an  honour  to  their  country  they  also  sought  to  do 
a  little  stroke  of  business  for  themselves.  Kuser,  the  silversmith, 
proposed  they  should  present  a  silver  cup  that  he  had  had  by  him  for 
years,  and  which  he  would  sell  them  cheap  for  the  glory  of  the  Father- 
land. Syfrig,  the  blacksmith,  recommended  an  ornamental  plough 
which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  last  agricultural  show.  Biirgi,  the 
cabinetmaker,  offered  a  four-post  bedstead  he  had  made  for  a  couple 
whose  wedding  never  took  place.  This  last  proposition,  however, 
raised  only  ridicule.  Then  followed  Pfister,  one  of  the  innkeepers, 
with  a  warm  commendation  of  his  red  Schweizerblut  of  '34;  and 
Erismann,  the  farmer,  proposed  a  young  cow  of  pure  breed,  but  who 
was  known  to  be  a  kicker.  At  lost  a  cup  was  decided  upon,  but  it 
was  to  be  made  and  designed  for  the  occasion.  This  matter  settled, 
Frymann  brought  ibrward  his  grievance,  that  Hediger's  son  was 
courting  his  daughter,  and  he  explained  to  him  how  he  could  not  do 
with  a  poor  son-in-law.  Hediger  by  no  means  took  his  friend's 
frankness  amiss ;  they  were  quite  agreed  that  the  match  was  unde- 
sirable. They  would  not  become  relations;  they  reiterated  they 
would  remain  frieods^no  more  and  no  less.  The  other  members 
twitted  them  gently  with  their  resolve,  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  so  very  sure  that  young  love  could  be  checked  by  convention, 
and  were  willing  to  bet  that  Cupid's  wiles  would  prove  too  strong 
for  the  fathers.  Not  so ;  they  persisted — were  they  not  of  the  number 
of  the  upright  and  firm,  and  would  they  not  be  so  still  ?  But  the 
young  couple  were  resolved  not  to  be  parted  thus  easily.  July 
and  the  shooting-festival  approached,  the  cup  and  flag  were  ready, 
when  it  dawned  on  the  club  that  their  gift  must  be  iiLiT(id'as«&.\i'3 
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a  speech.  But  who  should  hold  this  ?  All  huug  back,  none  would 
undertake  the  task.  At  last  by  lot  it  fell  to  Frymann.  For  days 
beforehand  he  was  miserable,  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  but 
fierce  and  inappropriate  invectives  against  the  Jesuits.  The  gre^t 
day  arrived,  the  little  faithful  band  drove  to  Aarau  in  a  four- 
horse  omnibus,  they  marched  in  procession,  Frymann  carrying  the 
flag  with  a  face  as  though  he  were  going  to  execution.  They  neared 
the  confederate  tent,  and  at  the  last  moment  his  courage  failed  him, 
and  he  declared  he  could  not  speak:  and  so  this  glorious  and 
patriotic  expedition  seemed  likely  to  end  in  failure.  But  Hermine 
had  foreseen  some  such-  catastrophe  when  she  bade  Karl  be  sure  to 
come  to  Aarau  for  the  fete.  He  now  volunteered  to  be  spokesman 
for  the  band,  and  Frymann  himself  was  the  first  to  assent,  and 
hand  him  over  the  flag.  Karl  then  pronounced  an  admirable 
discourse,  in  which  he  explained  with  tender  humour  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  these  seven  grey-headed  men,  and  ofiered  their  gift 
to  the  Fatherland.  Applause  greeted  his  words ;  the  seven  marched 
away  from  the  tent,  pleased  with  themselves  and  him.  The  friends 
seconded  Frymann's  proposal  to  give  his  daughter  to  this  worthy 
youth;  and  at  last,  not  without  difficulty,  the  proud  and  sternly 
radical  Hediger  also  gave  his  consent,  on  the  condition  that  Fry- 
mann should  allow  the  pair  no  more  money  than  was  good  for  them. 
The  story,  of  which  this  is  the  bald  outline,  is  full  of  freshness 
and  beauty.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  what  Keller  describes  here 
is  a  reflection  of  the  men  and  scenes  among  which  he  moves, 
and  the  picture  of  Swiss  life  as  here  presented  will  be  new  to 
most  readers  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  distinctive  feelings 
and  modes  of  life  of  this  little  people.  It  also  contains  strongly 
emphasised  a  distinctive  feature  of  Keller's  genius.  This  is  the 
genial  nature  of  his  hmnour.  He  makes  us  smile  at  his  characters 
mthout  injury  to  their  dignity.  While  we  are  amused  at  the  weak- 
nesses of  poor  humanity,  we  never  lose  our  respect  for  the  persons  in 
whom  these  weaknesses  are  embodied.  We  smile  gently  over  the 
heads  of  the  seven  upright  veterans,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
creator  forces  us  to  bow  down  with  respect  for  their  integrity  and 
high-minded  purposes. 

We  must  still  say  a  word  about  Keller's  manner,  which  is  no  less 
his  own  than  his  matter.  He  handles  the  German  language  with  rare 
skill ;  no  conventional  phrases,  no  rhetorical  flourishes,  no  aflecta- 
tions  or  mannerisms  disfigure  his  pages.  His  style  is  simple  and 
unadorned,  and  hence  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  homely  republican 
nature  of  his  characters ;  yet  withal  so  pithy,  piquant,  quaint,  that 
the  most  ordinary  expressions  acquire  a  new  force  under  his  pen, 
and  the  whole  effect  is  far  removed  from  commonplace.  Not  the 
least  of  Keller's  charms  lies  in  his  style,  his  happy  mode  of  narration. 
Such,  briefly,  is  the  Swiss  writer  whose  remarkable  originality  we 
have  tried  faintly  to  indicate. 

Helei^  Zimmebn. 
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Fbou  a  MiLiTAiiT  Point  of  View. 

IN  taking  upon  mjself  the  task  of  briefly  noticing  the  strictures 
which  have  been  made  on  Lord  Chelmsford's  conduct  of  the  Zulu 
War,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  attempt,  or  presume 
to  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  but  merely  as  one,  who  having 
been  engaged,  first  throughout  the  Cape  Colony  war,  and  afterwards 
from  the  first  invasion  of  Zululand  to  the  end  of  the  campaign* 
including  the  search  for  the  King  by  the  force  under  Colonel  Baker 
Kuseell,  had,  perhaps,  more  opportunities  of  watching  events,  and 
foiming  opinions  thereon,  than  many ;  and  who  is  also,  perhaps, 
owing  to  these  opportunities,  better  able  to  appreciate  and  realise 
the  position  of  aflTairs  previous  to  the  second  invasion  of  Zululand* 
than  those  who  came  out  after  the  disaster  at  Isandlwana  on 
January  22. 

Although  aware  that  the  Zulus  possessed  a  standing  army,  a  full 
account  of  which  had  been  compiled  by  direction  of  Lord  Chetmaford, 
and  though  the  Zulus  were  known  to  have  something  of  a  military 
system,  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  that,  even  with  a  knowledge  (rf 
these  facts,  a  proper  regard  for  the  reputed  courage  and  endurance  of 
the  enemy  could  exist  in  the  minds  of  of&cers  or  men  who  had  taken 
part  so  recently  in  the  war  against  the  Cape  Colony  Kaffirs,  and  wit- 
nessed the  absence  of  military  qualities  in  them. 

The  fact  alone  of  superiority  in  our  weapons  tended  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  confidence,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Zulu  cam- 
paign I  do  not  think  many  officers  felt  the  necessity  of  forming 
laagers,  or  even  of  entrenching,  where  artillery  and  Martini-Henri 
rifles  were  opposed  to  assegais  and  muzzle-loading  small  arms.  It  is 
certain  that  none  of  us  valued,  to  its  proper  extent,  the  many  military 
qualities  possessed  by  this  savage  nation :  their  discipline,  their 
undoubted  bravery,  their  disregard  of  life,  and  their  powers  of 
endurance. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  they  also  possessed  the  advantages  of 
making  war  in  their  owD  territory,  and  of  being  but  slightly  en- 
cumbered with  anything  but  their  weapons  and  ammunition.  All 
these  combined  rendered  them  a  very  formidable  foe ;  but  none  of 
this  was  realised,  or  could  well  have  been  realised,  until  forced  upon 
us  by  the  dreadful  events  of  January  22. 

The  adverse  critics  on  the  campaign  seem  never  to  consider  the 
admirable,  successful,  and  rapid  conduct  of  the  Kaffrarian  campaign 
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by  Lord  Chelmsford,  nor  his  very  natural  expectation  of  being  able 
to  deal  with  the  Zulu  army  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  (though 
anticipating  some  superiority  in  his  adversary)  to  that  in  which  he 
had  dealt  with  the  Cape  Colony  Kaffirs.  The  Zulus  also  were  savages 
— nothing  could  alter  that — and  therefore  to  be  dealt  with  as  other 
savage  nations  had  been  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Forbes  considers  that  the  conduct  of  the  Zulu  campaign 
by  Lord  Chelmsford  conveniently  divides  itself  into  four  distinct 
periods: — 

1.  From  the  inception  of  the  preparations  up  to  and  including  the 
catcustrophe  of  Isandlwana. 

2.  fVom  Isandlwana  till  the  completion  of  the  relief  of  Etshowe. 

3.  From  the  relief  of  Etshowe  up  to  and  including  the  combat  of 
XJlundi. 

4.  From  the  combat  of  XJlundi  until  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford's resignation  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley. 

Let  me  deal  with  these  periods  in  their  sequence  as  he  has  done  in 
his  article. 

I.  From  the  inception  of  the  preparations  up  to  and  including 
the  catastrophe  of  Isandlwana.  Mr.  Forbes  acknowledges  that 
Lord  Chelmsford  had  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  to  invade  Zulu- 
land,  but  finds  fault  most  severely  with  the  division  of  the  neces- 
sarily small  invading  force  into  four  separate  columns,  for  two  reasons, 
the  '  consequent  individual  weakness  of  the  columns,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  intercommunication  and  mutual  support.'  Yet  he  admits 
the  desirability  of  the  advance  of  a  force  from  Utrecht  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ulundi,  in  addition  to  the  force  advancing  over  the  Lower 
Tugela  '  Drift,'  and  enumerates  the  obvious  advantages  to  be  gained 
thereby. 

Now,  it  appears  quite  clear  that  had  the  force  at  Lord  Chelms- 
ford's disposal  been  thus  divided,  any  intercommimication  between, 
or  mutual  support  of,  these  two  forces  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible, the  distance  between  them  being  so  great,  and  the  country 
unknown.  Whereas,  by  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  columns, 
to  enter  at  Middle  Drift  and  Eorke's  Drift,  as  was  done  by  Lord 
Chelmsford,  the  power  of  communication  and  support  shortly  after 
crossing  the  border  was  made  comparatively  easy.  It  was  also  a 
point  of  some  importance  to  traverse  the  coimtry  as  much  as  possible, 
and,  by  capturing  cattle,  to  strike  the  enemy  on  their  most  vulner- 
able point :  both  of  which  objects  would  be  gained  by  the  dispersion 
of  forces. 

As  to  the  '  individual  weakness '  of  each  column  by  what  is  called 
*  this  unsoldierlike  subdivision,'  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  each  of 
these  columns  (No.  2  excepted)  was  not  strong  enough  in  itself  to 
hold  its  own,  and  make  good  its  own  advance ;  and  the  defeat  of  part 
of  No.  3  column  at  Isandlwana  cannot  be  taken  as  a  decided  proof  of 
their  insufficiency. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  Wood's  and  Pearson's  columns  did  hold  tbeiF' 
own,  but  were  brought  to  a  standRtill  by  tbe  disaster  at  Isasdlwana  to 
NoH.  2  sod  3  columns.  Wood's  column  would  have  been  in  comma-- 
nication  with  the  third  column,  had  not  the  disaster  occurred,  very, 
shortly  after  entering  Zululand,  and  the  two  columns  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  render  mutual  support  and  assistance. 

The  difficulties  occasioned  by  '  overcrowding;  and  undue  prolong-, 
ation  of  a  large  force  on  one  line '  art  a  strong  argument  in  fiivour 
of  an  invasion  from  several  different  points ;  and  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  article  that  Wood's  and  Newdigate's  columns  found 
ao  difficulty  in  marching  on  the  same  line,  as  is  asserted,  in  support 
of  the  aiguments  against  tbe  subdivision  of  the  forces.  Where  good 
grazing  for  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  has  to  be  found,  where  drifle  have 
to  be  made  good,  and  broken-dovm  waggons  have  to  be  repaired  or 
removed,  firewood  to  be  collected,  &c.,  £c.,  the  advantages  of  a  small- 
force  over  a  large  one  are  soon  recognised  and  appreciated  by  the 
working  officers  and  men.  '  Mr.  Forbes  can  hardly  lutve  been  aware 
of  these  difficulties,  and  makes  light  of  them ;  but  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  number  of  times  I  have  myself  lamented  the  indifferent 
water,  the  polluted  camping  ground,  and  the  scanty  remnants  of  good 
grazing  left  to  us  by  the  force  moving  immediately  in  front  of  us  on 
the  same  line  of  advance. 

In  treating  of  the  'hostilities  opened  on  January  ii,'  the  author 
at  once  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  lios.  i,  3,  and  4  Columns 
:idvanced  into  Zululand  without  having  '  due  relation  to  each  other.' 
1  discard,  as  he  has  done,  No.  2  Column  as  *  trash,'  although  the  fact 
of  its  being  '  trash '  was  not  known  at  the  time  that  column  was 
formed.  On  the  contrary,  our  '  Black  Auxiliaries '  were  looked  upon, 
by  many,  as  a  great  acquisition.  But  this  is  one  of  the  many  points 
on  which  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  experience  of  the  past.  How 
the  above-mentioned  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

As  one  serving  in  No.  3  Column,  I,  with  others,  was  certainly 
under  the  impression  that  a  system  of  communication  with  theother 
portions  of  the  invading  force  would  be  carried  on  shortly  after  the 
advance  had  commenced — a  system  to  be  matured  and  improved 
as  the  distances  which  separated  them  were  reduced,  or  the  country 
between  each  column  became  better  known — and  that  the  columns 
were  acting  under  the  directions  previously  designed  by  the  Oenetal 
commanding.  The  fact  alone  that  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Colonel 
Wood  met  on  the  day  on  which  the  advance  into  Zululand  was  made 
disproves  Mr,  Forbes'  asBertion  that  the  columns  had  no  *  due  rela- 
sion  to  each  other.' 

The  site  of  Isandlwana  Camp  is  then  described  as  one  more 
'inherently  ^ncious  than  could  ever  have  been  fbund  on  tbe  most 
industrious  search.' 

In  reply  to  this  assertion,  I  may  BU^:e6t  that,  opposed  to  an  enemy 
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witkout  artillery^  and  with  the  worst  description  of  fire-arms,  the  use 
of  which  they  little  understood,  the  advantages  of  a  site,  well  drained, 
and  possessing  the  somewhat  rare  recommendations  of  good  water  and 
grass,  may  justly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  favour  of  a  somewhat 
indifferent  military  position.  Isandlwana  possessed  these  advantages ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  loss  of  the  camp  was  not 
due  to  the  site  on  which  the  camp  was  placed.  There  are  few  who 
will  not  agree  (and  subsequent  events  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion) 
that  the  force  left  to  guani  the  camp  on  January  22  was  a  sufficient 
one  for  the  purpose  ;  and  had  that  force  been  kept  together,  as  was 
ordered  by  the  Brigadier-General  through  his  principal  staff  officer, 
and  formed  for  defence,  with  its  ammunition  at  hand  (which  there 
was  ample  time  to  do),  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Zulu  army 
would  have  been  completely  defeated  at  Isandlwana,  in  spite  of  its 
overwhelming  numbers. 

2.  The  '  second  period  embraces  the  operations  extending  from 
Isandlwana  to  the  commencement  of  the  final  invasion.' 

It  would  seem  most  natural  that  after  the  reinforcements  had 
been  applied  for,  the  attention  of  the  General  commanding  should  be 
given  to  the  consideration  of  protecting  the  Colony  from  the  danger 
of  an  invasion,  which  it  was  thought  more  than  probable  would  be 
made  by  the  Zulus,  elated  by  their  success  at  Isandlwana,  as  well  as 
to  the  accumulation  of  supplies  and  stores  of  all  descriptions,  in 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  asked  for,  and  also 
to  replace  those  lost  at  Isandlwana,  and  in  organising  additional 
transport,  and  placing  the  troops  in  entrenched  positions  on  the 
Border. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  aware  what  Lord  Chelmsford's  views  on  the 
subject  were ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
opinions  which  influenced  his  decision  in  invading  Zululand  at  several 
points  ceased  to  exist  after  Isandlwana.  Indeed,  his  preparations  for 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  his  formation  of  a  camp  at  Dundee, 
with  a  large  supply  of  stores,  show  that  he  never  swerved  from  his 
original  intention  as  to  this  being  the  most  desirable  scheme  of 
invasion. 

The  change  of  plan  in  taking  Landsman's  Drift  as  a  point  of 
entry,  instead  of  Eorke's  Drift,  for  the  intermediate  column,  was  one 
that  was  almost  forced  upon  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  roads  between  Greytown  and  Eorke's  Drift,  and  the 
undesirability  of  marching  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
through  the  unhealthy  thorn  country,  which  lies  for  some  thirty  miles 
between  these  two  points,  to  say  nothing  of  his  possible  desire  to 
efface,  by  a  change  of  route,  the  painful  remembrance  of  Isandlwana 
to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  it.  This  change  of  route  has  been 
a  fertile  source  of  criticism  with  those  ignorant  of  the  bearings  of  the 
case,  and  who  had  never  ridden  over  the  ground  in  question  ;  Lord 
Chelmsford  had  traversed  each  road  within  the  frontier  several  times, 
and,  I  believe,  thoroughly  appreciated  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
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tages  of  each.  The  road  b;  G-reytown  and  Helpmakaar  lay  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Zulu  frontier  and  through  a  difficult  country, 
and  after  Is&ndlwana  it  was  found  imposEible  to  induce  natives  to 
accompany  wE^ons  by  this  route  to  Helpmakaar. 

The  road  to  Isandlwana  from  Helpmakaar,  vid  Korke's  Drift,  bad 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  a  very  difficult  one,  with  two  terrible 
hilla ;  and  after  crossing  the  frontier  the  ten  miles  or  so  which  lay 
between  the  Drift  and  Isandlwana  was  found  to  be,  even  in  dry 
weather,  almost  impassable  for  wa^:ons,  being  constantly  intersected 
by  bogs  and  swamps  ;  and  for  six  miles  it  lay  along  a  difficult  close 
country  (almost  a  de&Ie  in  a  military  sense)  in  the  most  warlike 
district  of  Zululand.  The  road  by  Ladysmith,  Dundee,  and  Landsman's 
Drift  had  no  such  disadvantages,  and  this  line  of  advance  and  supply, 
although  longer  in  actual  distance,  was  virtually  shorter  and  in  every 
sense  more  secure.  The  Free  State  was  one  great  source  of  supply, 
and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  lai^  increase  to  the  army,  much 
more  extensive  supplies  were  drawn  from  thence,  Dundee  was  found  to 
be  a  more  convenient  depSfc  than  Helpmakaar.  It  would  seem  that  Lord 
Chelmsford  was  determined,  after  the  relief  of  Etehowe,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from  England,  so  as  to  run  no  risk, 
through  an  insufficiency  of  troops,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  Colony  until  their  arrival.  There  may  have  been  a  want  of 
'enterprise'  in  this  determination;  but  the  caution  which  is  the 
result  of  experience  should  not  be  too  readily  condemned. 

And  here  a  few  words  as  to  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  was 
held  during  this  period  of  '  aimless  despondency,'  and  which  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Forbes  as 

the  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  did  not  inquire  into  the  circumstanoee  of  the 
*  disastrous  a^r  of  iKaadlwana.'  This  ^bunal  was  a  aolenm  mockery.  It 
took  the  evidence,  in  some  cases  not  even  orally,  in  all  without  ofobk- 
eznmiuadion,  of  eight  witnesses.  Neither  Loid  Chelmsford,  nor  any 
members  of  his  staff,  surely  most  significant  witnesses,  were  examined. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  court,  Colonel  Harness,  stood  in  common  de- 
cency precluded  from  that  position,  in  virtue  of  being  the  repository  of 
most  relevant  evidence,  wfaitm  his  appointment  shut  out.  M^or  Qossett 
and  Captain  Lonsdale,  whose  evidence  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  value, 
remained  unexamined,  as  did  numerous  other  available  witnessen. 

Mr.  Forbes  is  evidently  not  aware  that  instructions  were  given  to 
the  Court  to  inquire  into  the  *  toss  of  the  camp  on  January  22,'  and 
not '  into  the  circumstances  of  the  disastrous  affair  of  Isandlwana.' 
To  a  careless,  or  indifferent,  reader,  there  will  not  appear  much  dif- 
ference between  these  two  heads  of  instnictioQ ;  but  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction,  and  that  '  the 
disastronB  affair  of  Isandlwana '  offers  a  much  wider  field  of  investi- 
gation than  the  '  loss  of  the  camp.'  The  duties  of  the  Court  were,  I 
hold  to  be,  to  ascertain  what  orders  were  given  for  the  defence  of  the 
cfimp,  and  how  these  orders  were  carried  out.  When  Mr.  Forbes 
states  that  evidence,  '  in  some  cases  not  even  orally,  of  eight  wit- 
No.  604  (no.  cmr.  X.  a.)  II 
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nesses '  was  taken  by  the  Court,  he  is  qiiite  inaccurate.  The  evidence 
of  Toany  witnesses  was  taken  by  the  Court,  which  evidence  was 
recorded  or  rejected  as  the  Court  though  fit.  Those  who  had  written 
their  own  evidence  were  personally  asked  by  the  Court  if  they 
wished  to  add  to,  or  correct,  any  part  of  the  written  statements  they 
had  handed  in;  and  the  Court,  in  recording  the  most  valuable 
evidence  procurable  at,  or  near,  the  place  of  assembly,  and  in  sifting 
the  evidence  so  obtained  for  the  General  commanding,  carried  out  the 
object  for  which  it  had  been  convened.  It  is  probable  that  even  Lord 
Chelmsford  himself  is  not  aware  what  amount  of  evidence  was  heard 
by  the  Court,  much  of  which  was  not  considered  sufficiently  reliable  to 
be  placed  on  record.  The  Court  was  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion. 
It  was  assembled  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  General  com- 
manding in  forming  an  opinion ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  my 
evidence  on  the  subject  should  not  have  been  received  by  the  Court 
had  it  been  thought  desirable  to  take  it.  I  repeat  my  assertion,  that 
the  Court  was  assembled  by  Lord  Chelmsford  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  evidence  for  his  own  information.  The  idea,  therefore, 
that  he  could  be  called  upon  by  the  Court  to  give  evidence  is  simply 
preposterous;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  in  what  way  the 
evidence  of  Major  Gossett  or  Captain  Lonsdale  could  be  required  by 
the  Court,  as  neither  of  these  officers  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  loss  of  the  camp, 

3.  The  third  period  extends  from  the  *  relief  of  Etshowe  till  the 
combat  of  UlundL' 

Here  the  critic  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  First  Division, 
imder  General  Crealock,  was  *  deliberately  pigeon-holed,  on  or  about 
the  Lower  Tugela,'  and  finally  dismisses  it  as  a  '  non-efficient  factor ' 
in  the  *  scheme  and  execution  of  the  campaign.'  He  throws  doubt, 
too,  upon  any  instructions  ever  having  been  given  to  General  Crea- 
lock, and  declares  that  *  if  there  were  any,  it  devolves  upon  General 
Crealock,  in  the  interests  of  his  own  reputation,  to  take  steps  that 
they  may  be  produced.'  *  General  Crealock,  in  his  address  to  his 
Division  before  his  departure  firom  South  Africa,  stated  distinctly 
what  his  instructions  had  been,  and  how  they  had  been  carried  out 
by  him.  This  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Forbes.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  position  of  a  large  body  of  troops  on  and  about 
the  Lower  Tugela  was  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  General  in 
command  in  carrying  out  his  scheme  of  invasion  ?  As,  although  not 
taking  any  very  active  part  in  the  offensive  operations,  from  its 
strength  and  position  this  Division  was  the  cause  of  much  alarm 
to  the  enemy;  the  watching  of  it  must  have  employed  a  large  portion 
of  the  Zulu  army,  thereby  preventing  a  more  combined  attack  on  our 
advancing  columns,  and  possibly  also  preventing  a  retaliatory  move- 


'  General  Crealock's  reports,  together  with  his  written  instructions  from  Lord 
Chelmsford,  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and  speak  for 
themaeiYeBf  showing  the  difficulties  of  transport  that  officer  had  to  deiol  with. 
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ment  into  Xatal  from  that  quarter  of  Ztilnland.  It  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  author's  letnarks  which  follow  this 
*  period,*  so  much  personal  animus  is  shown,  the  expression  of  which 
cannot  but  excite  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  those  who  have  served 
with  Lord  Chelmsford  and  know  his  worth.  Indiscriminate  abuse 
can  never  be  acceptable  to  just  minds,  and  will  never  assist  &o  argu- 
ment with  a  generous-minded  puUic ;  and  Mr.  Forbee  cannot  be 
surprised  if  the  Btrong  feeling  displayed  in  this  part  of  the  article  is 
felt  to  be  unwarrantably  unjust  by  many  who  possess  minds  capable 
of  appreciating  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  it, 
in  those  in  authority,  and  capable  of  understanding,  in  some  measure, 
the  great  and  many  difSculties  that  had  to  be  met  and  overcome. 

4.  Of  the  fourth  period,  which  now  comes  nnder  consideration, 
I  quote  from  the  Article : — 

The  fourth  period  under  conaideration  dates  from  the  combat  at  TJlimdi 
until  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley'H  acceptance  dL  Lord  Chelmaford's  resignation 
and  the  retirement  of  tbe  1att«r  from  the  army  in  the  field.  A  simple 
statement  of  facts  will  demonetrate  that,  while  up  to  the  commencement  of 
this  period  Lord  Chelmsford'a  conduct  of  the  opemtions  had  been  erroneous, 
weak,  and,  capricious,  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  after  the  battle  of 
Ulundi  involves  him  in  a  yet  graver  culpability — a  culpability  that  threw 
to  the  wind  the  results  of  the  victorf  of  Ulundi,  devolved  on  another  the 
work  of  finishing  the  campaign,  and  involved  the  country  in  a  needless 
expenditure. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  combat  of  Ulundi,  Lord  Chehosford  retired  his 
force  into  the  laager  on  the  Umvalooai ;  on  tbe  next  day  be  set  forth  on  his 
return  march.  From  Etonganeni  he  led  the  flying  column  back  on  St. 
Paul's  over  Kwamagwastk,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th  of  July.  Newdi- 
gate'a  division  he  sent  back  towards  the  frontier  by  the  line  along  which  he 
had  advanced.  He  made  a  clean  evacuation  of  the  whole  theatre  of  his 
late  operations  beyond  Foit  Evelyn,  in  which  he  left  hia  furthest  advanced 
gaiTison  ;  Fort  Evelyn  being  some  thirty-five  miles  short  of  Ulundi. 

Mr.  Forbes  should  have  added  that  Lord  Chelmsford  remained  at 
Entonjaneni  three  days,  where  he  may  have  counted  possibly  on 
receiving  instructions  from  Sir  Garnet  'WolBeley  as  to  his  future  move- 
ments ;  the  fact  of  his  having  asked  for  them  cannot  be  doubted.  His 
match  with  the  flying  column  to  St.  Paul's,  and  that  of  the  2nd 
Division  to  the  Upoko  River,  where  wood  and  supplies  could  be 
obtained,  were  deliberate  and  slow ;  and  it  is  difiGcult  to  understand, 
even  now,  why  tbe  flying  column  was  not  tialted  by  instructions  from 
head-quarters,  if  it  was  considered  so  all-important  for  a  force  to 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulundi. 

The  word  '  culpable '  applied  by  Mr.  Forbes  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Chelmsford  can  hardly  be  used  with  propriety  or  truth  towards 
one  who  certainly  committed  no  voluiUary  error;  and  as  to  the 
accusation  of  having  '  devolved '  on  another  the  work  of  finishing  the 
campaign,  and  '  involved '  the  country  in  a  needless  expenditure,  I 
may  ol»erve  that  it  was  doubtless  possible  for  Lord  Chelmsford  ta 
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have  remained  in  command  of  the  field  force  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Gramet  Wolseley,  and  to  act  imder  that  officer's  instructions;  but 
most  unprejudiced  men,  whether  civil  or  military,  would,  I  think, 
understand  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  holding  command,  who  had  undergone  the  burden  and  heat  of  a 
campaign,  would  remain  to  perform  duties  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 
But,  in  any  case,  whether  Lord  Chelmsford  had  remained  or  not,  M 
^  reaponaibility  *  in  further  operations  must  have  rested  with  Sir 
Gramet  Wolseley  from  the  day  of  his  assuming  the  chief  command. 

As  to  the  question  of  *  needless  expenditure.'  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  expense  of  keeping  a  large  force  together  so  fax  to  the 
front  as  Ulundi  would  not  have  caused  an  expenditure  equally  heavy 
as  the  maintenance  of  small  detachments,  such  as  Colonel  Baker 
Bussell's  column,  whose  only  object  was  the  capture  of  Ketchwayo. 
The  campaign  virtually  ended  with  Ulundi.  The  capture  of  the 
person  of  the  Zulu  King  was  to  be  the  finishing  and  crowning  event 
of  the  operations.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  campaign 
it  had  been  acknowledged,  both  by  natives  and  colonists,  that  the 
taking  of  Ulundi  and  captiure  of  the  King  would  complete  the  over- 
throw of  the  Zulu  nation.  The  first  accomplished,  there  remained 
but  to  prosecute  the  search  for  the  King,  for  which  duty  only  small 
parties  were  required.  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  the  destruction  of 
Ulundi,  had  accomplished  the  object  that  he  had  in  view  from  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign.  He  alone  must  have  had  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  supplies ;  and  doubtless  their  insuffi- 
ciency was,  as  he  states,  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  his  retiring 
from  Ulundi.  In  the  decision  to  retire,  I  have  good  authority  for 
stating  that  the  commander  under  Lord  Chelmsford  who  had  most  expe- 
rience in  South  African  war£Etre  cordially  concurred.  After  the  victory 
of  Ulundi  the  force  was  hampered  by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wounded,  among  them  were  many  cases  of  a  serious  nature ;  the 
troops  had  no  tents ;  the  heat  of  the  valley  was  great ;  and  ten  miles 
of  bush  coimtry  lay  between  the  force  and  the  large  assemblage  of 
waggons,  with  their  native  drivers  and  a  small  guard,  in  laager  at 
Entonjaneni. 

Except  in  the  valley  of  Ulundi  itself,  the  grass  was  exceedingly 
scarce ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  was  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
firewood.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  having  decided  upon 
retiring  from  Ulundi  (and  what  reason  could  there  be  for  remaining 
there  save,  perhaps,  a  sentimental  one ;  since  it  was  neither  a  fortified 
place  nor  an  important  strategical  position  ?),  to  move  his  columns  to 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Upoko  Valley,  in  order  to  obtain  grass  and  wood, 
and  to  be  nearer  to  his  base  of  supplies.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  ^  had 
Sir  Gramet  Wolseley  not  pushed  up  Clarke's  column,  Ketchwayo 
would  still  be  loose,'  *  the  Swazies  would  have  assumed  we  had  been 
beaten,  and  the  Zulus  would  probably  have  gained  heart  to  stand 
the  fortune  of  another  campaign.'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his 
grounds  for  making  there  assertions.     Parties  in  search  of  Ketchwayo 
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need  not  necessarily  have  been  eent  out  &om  a  main  force  at 
Ulundi,  but  could  as  easily  have  been  despatched  &om  such  points 
as  Fort  Evelyn,  St.  Paul's,  or  other  established  posts  in  Zokiland. 

Regarding  the  assumption  concerning  the  Swazies,  and  the  Zulus 
- '  gaining  heart,'  this  can  be  purely  a  matter  of  speculation,  which 
most  of  those,  who  rode  through  the  country  after  the  battle  of 
Ulundi,  and  witnessed  their  complete  subjection  in  the  demeanour  of 
the  natives,  and  their  evident  acknowledgment  of  their  inability  to 
prolong  the  resistance  they  had  so  far  carried  on,  will  believe  to  be 
without  foundation. 

As  far  as  I  can  discern,  the  only  evil  that  has  resulted  &om  the 
retirement  &om  Ulundi,  has  been  some  delay  in  effecting  the  capture 
of  the  Zulu  King. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  '  fruits  *  of  the  victory  of  Ulundi  were 
to  be  gathered  by  the  General  commanding,  after  that  victory  had 
been  won,  and  that  he  had  but '  to  stretch  out  bis  hand '  to  do  so ;  but 
what  were  these  fruits  F  I  should  like  to  be  informed.  Beyond  a 
rather  more  speedy  capture  of  the  King,  who  was  a  fugitive,  and  not 
likely  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulundi  after  t±e  result  of 
the  battle  had  been  known  by  him,  the  '  fruits '  appear  to  exist  only 
in  the  imagination  of  adverse  critics. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  grand,  and  at  first  sight  an  imposing  idea,  that 
after  Ixird  Chelmsford  had  won  his  victory  he  should  have  called 
upon  his  soldiers  to  submit  to  some  privations :  to  some  '  stinting  of 
their  full  rations,'  and  '  to  go,'  as  the  author  so  forcibly  expresses  it, 
'  without  pepper,  while  beef  held  out,'  and  the  idea  is  put  forward 
as  if  there  really  was  some  glory  in  arriving  at  such  a  state  of  affairs ; 
but  I  doubt  if  the  author  of  the  Article  is  at  all  aware  of  what 
many  of  the  troops  went  through  before,  and  during,  the  second 
invasion  of  Zululand — of  the  wet  nights  wi^out  tents,  of  the  sickness 
and  fever  with  but  few  medical  comforts,  which  existed  immediately 
after  Isandlwana ;  and  of  the  hea\-y  outpost  duties,  the  day  fatigues, 
and  night  guards  and  picquets,  which  had  to  be  undergone  during 
the  march  to  Ulundi  -,  but  Lord  Chelmsford  knows  these  things,  and 
he  also  knows,  and  it  requires  no  soldier  to  come  forward  to  testify  to 
it,  that  the  troops  under  his  command  would  willingly  have  endured 
whatever  privations  might  have  been  required  of  them,  and  that,  to 
a  man,  they  would  gladly  have  kept  the  field  as  long  as  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Here  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  touch  upon  the 
behaviour  and  discipline  of  the  troops  during  the  Zulu  campaign, 
upon  which  points  some  differences  of  opinion  have  lately  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  natural  feeling  of  both  officers  and 
men,  after  Isandlwana,  was  one  of  caution ;  there  also  prevailed  a 
feeling  of  determination  that  on  no  occasion  should  they  be  found 
unprepared.  These  feelings  were  strengthened  by  the  disaster  which 
befel  a  company  of  the  8otb  Begiment  near  the  Intombi  River  ■,  «a.4. 
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the  reinforcements,  on  their  arrival  from  England,  found  the  troops 
they  had  been  sent  out  to  assist,  and  with  whom  they  were  to  work 
side  by  side,  strongly  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  which  were 
probably  at  first  regarded  as  extreme,  and  exaggerated  by  the  new 
comers,  but  which  were  certainly  very  generally  shared  by  them 
eventually.  The  occasional  £Edse  alarms  that  took  place  were  partly 
the  result  of  the  cautious  spirit  pervading  the  army,  and  partly  due  to 
the  intercourse  with  the  friendly  natives  who  were  co-operating  with 
us,  ever  ready  to  over-estimate  the  powers  and  tactics  of  the  enemy, 
of  whom  they  stood  greatly  in  awe — awe,  amounting  almost  to  super- 
stition. Perhaps  such  alsurms  would  have  taken  place,  whatever  the 
material  composing  the  force  might  have  been.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  difficulty  of  allaying  an 
alarm  of  this  nature,  once  given,  was  increased,  to  those  in  command, 
by  having  to  deal  with  young  and  untried  soldiers,  of  which  there  was 
too  large  a  proportion  in  the  invading  army. 

As  to  the  discipline  which  existed  among  the  troops,  I  think  all 
officers  will  acknowledge  to  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  keeping 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  steadily  to  their  work  for  the  first 
few  days  after  their  arrival  at  a  to¥m,  or  post  where  drink  was  obtain- 
able ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  drink  could  only  be  procured 
at  the  base,  and  on  the  lines  of  commimication  with  the  border 
between  Natal  and  Zululand;  and,  speaking  for  the  2nd  Division  of 
the  field  force,  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  instance  of  serious  crime 
occurred  in  Zululand,  where  temperance  was  a  necessity.  WTiere 
drink  is  to  be  obtained  and  hard  work  has  to  be  done,  where  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  are  in  such  constant  association 
as  is  unavoidable  in  camp  life,  offences  resulting  from  intemperance 
are  sure  occasionally  to  occur,  and  doubtless  did  occur  in  South 
Africa. 

Unwilling  as  all  officers  are  to  put  into  action  the  powers  accorded 
to  them  by  the  law  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  yet  I  feel 
sure  that  I  represent  the  convictions  of  a  large  majority  of  officers 
who  served  in  the  field  in  South  Africa,  when  I  say  it  is  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  that  strict  discipline  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  well-doing  of  an  army,  during  active  operations  in  time  of  war. 

The  public  may  rest  assured  that  this  punishment  is  only  resorted 
to  in  extreme  cases  ;  and  I  conscientiously  believe  that  were  it  not  for 
the  strong  feeling  of  necessity  for  prompt  and  decided  measures,  a 
commanding  officer  would  seldom  be  found  ready  to  confirm  a 
sentence  of  corporal  punishment. 

Of  Lord  Chelmsford's  stafi*,  Mr.  Forbes  writes  as  follows : — 

Its  inadequacy  was  flagrant.  He  commanded  what  was  virtually  an 
army  corps,  and  an  army  corps,  too,  in  detachments,  and  therefore  demand- 
ing the  services  of  an  exceptionally  efficient  stafl*.  Modem  warfare  has 
made  apparent  the  inestimable  value,  to  a  Greneral  in  command,  of  a  good 
chief  of  the  staffl  But  Lord  Chelmsford  would  have  no  chief  of  the  staff. 
He  had  indeed  a  military  secretary,  a  man  of  proved  capacity— in  originat- 
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in^,  Btiinulating,  and  perpetnatin^  friction.  His  AdjntanMJIeneral  waa 
respectable,  and  it  may  have  &cilitat«d  the  despatt^  of  bosiness  that 
throughout  the  campaign  he  and  the  Militaiy  Secretaiy  were  not  on  epeak- 
inf  termsi 

I  am  inclined  to  Uiink  that  man;  ^neral  o£Bcers  are  not  of  the 
opituon  here  expressed  as  to  the 'inestimable  value'of  a  chief  of  theetaff. 
If  the  heads  of  each  department  of  the  staff  perform  their  own  duties 
correctly,  the  creation  of  an  additional  staff  officer  might  tend  to  in- 
crease Ubour  and  loss  of  time,  and  to  render  '  friction '  more  probable. 
With  a  distiDguisfaed  general  officer  as  inspector-general  of  the  lines 
of  communicatioa  and  base,  many  will  think  that  Xxird  Chelmsford 
acted  wisely  in  thns  dispensing  with  a  chief  of  the  staff,  who  is  not 
only,  as  Mr.  Forbes  implies,  a  creation  of  modem  war&re,  but  who^ 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  not  yet  been  so  entirely  recognised  as  a 
necessary  appendage  to  an  English  army  in  the  field  as  to  have  had 
definite  duties  allotted  to  the  office.  In  point  of  fact,  every  general 
officer  in  command  must  arrange  bis  staff  to  suit  the  peculiarities  and 
exigencies  of  the  campaign  upon  which  be  is  entering.  Owing  to  my 
position  as  commanding  a  lottery  of  artillery,  I  was  frequently  in 
communication  with  the  officers  on  Lord  Chelmsford's  staff,  more 
especially  during  the  Kaffrarian  war,  and  I  can  only  say  I  invariably 
received  from  them  the  greatest  consideration  and  assistance.  A 
certain  amount  of  formality  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  carrying  on 
military  duties,  and  this  formality  is  frequently  looked  upon  by  those 
who  are  affected  by  it  as  useless  and  obstructive,  and,  possibly,  as 
'  friction.'  I  doubt  if  aay  staff  officer,  however  good  and  efficient  he 
may  be,  ever  carried  on  his  duties,  for  even  a  short  period,  in  the 
field  without  being  regarded  by  many  as  obstructive,  because  he  does  not 
happen  to  fall  in  with  the  particular  views  of  one  and  all  with  whom 
he  has  \a  deal. 

The  statement  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  last  quoted, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Military  Secretary  and  Adjutant-General '  were 
not  on  speaking  terms'  is,  I  can  assert,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Military  Hecretary  himself,  entirely  without  foundation  :  I  have  been 
assured  by  him  that  no  disagreemeot  or  '  friction '  of  any  kind  existed 
between  himself  and  other  officers  throughout  the  eighteen  months 
he  acted  in  that  capacity  in  South  Africa.  On  learning  the  truth  on 
these  points,  one  cannot  but  feel  strongly  the  great  injustice  that  has 
been  done  to  officers  solely  desirous  of  doing  their  duty  to  the  beat  of 
their  ability,  and  who  spared  neither  time  nor  personal  labour  to 
achieve  this  end,  and  it  is  well  to  try  to  efface  the  false  impression 
that  has  been  so  remorselessly  given  to  the  public  by  the  remarks  to 
which  allusion  has  here  been  made.  On  this  subject  I  may  add  that 
the  Adjutant-General  and  Military  Secretary  are  officers  well  known 
to  the  army  in  general,  the  junior  of  them  having  been  connected 
with  it  for  twenty-five  years ;  and  during  that  period  having  satis- 
factorily filled  various  positions  on  the  staff.     Doubtless  the  officers 
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of  the  army  who  have  been  interested  in  this  subject  have  made 
their  own  criticisms  thereon,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  their 
views  will  be  changed  by  Mr.  Forbes*  remarks. 

Hitherto  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  any  mention  of  names^ 
and  I  have  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  controversy  that  has  been  carried 
on  with  r^;ard  to  the  late  Colonel  Dumford's  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  campaign.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning 
what  will,  perhaps,  surprise  many — that  he  remarked  to  an  officer 
(from  whom  I  have  the  information)  shortly  before  leaving  the  base 
for  the  front,  that  '  Lord  Chelmsford  was  a  man  for  whom  one  would 
gladly  lay  down  one's  life.'  Knowing  Colonel  Dumford  as  I  did,  I 
feel  sure  that  this  expression  of  feeling  towards  his  Creneral  would  be 
acceptable  to  him,  as  proving  his  loyal  feeling  which  existed  up  to 
the  date  of  his  death. 

Most  military  men  have  more  than  once  in  their  lives,  probably, 
been  struck  by  the  decided  views  expressed  by  civilians  on  military 
questions ;  and  this  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in  men  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  accompany  an  army  in  the  field,  and  who 
pride  themselves,  on  that  account,  on  their  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Forbes  says,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Article,  '  In 
these  days  men  read  fast,  think  fast,  and  foiget  fast ; '  might  he  not 
have  added,  and  crUiciae  fast  ?  With  all  due  respect  for  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes'  undoubted  ability,  I  cannot  but  class  him  among 
those  critics  who  are  swift  to  find  fault  without  due  consideration ; 
and  I  feel  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  taking  up  the  challenge 
which  he  avers  Lord  Chelmsford  has  *  deliberately '  and  *  wantonly ' 
thrown  down.  Mr.  Forbes  undertook  the  task  of  proving  Lord 
Chelmsford's  incapacity  as  a  General  *  reluctantly '  and  *compul- 
Borily,'  he  informs  us.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  in  every  way, 
and  more  really  public-spirited,  to  have  left  this  self-imposed  task 
unfulfilled,  and  not  again  to  have  agitated  the  public  mind  by  re- 
calling a  past  which  is  necessarily  painful,  while  it  cannot  be  truly 
said  to  reflect  blame  on  anyone?  The  idea  that  a  critic,  in  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  a  general  entrusted  with  a  command,  should 
suggest  a  ^  preferable  procedure '  is  not  so  absurd  as  Mr.  Forbes 
would  have  us  believe.  The  critic,  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  a 
general,  must  have,  in  his  own  mind,  a  *  preferable  procedure.'  Why, 
then,  should  he  not  give  it  to  the  world  as  freely  as  he  gives  lus 
condemnation  ?  It  is  only  by  a  comparison  with  his  own  ideas  of 
what  the  campaign  should  have  been  that  the  value  of  bis  criticism 
can  be  fairly  tested.  Arthub  Harness. 
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The  Crookit  Meg: 

A    Stoby    or   THE    Year   One. 
XUI. 

IT  wa3  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  Achnagatt  harvest- 
home  vas  to  be  held ;  and  Mtb.  Maik  and  her  daughters  were 
busy  in  the  kitchen  preparing  '  sovens '  and  other  delicaciea  for  the 
entertainment.  I  have  not  gob  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Dods  in  the  house, 
and  cannot  therefore  give  you  any  authoritative  recipes  for  the  dishes 
that  were  being  made  ready.  There  were  bannocks,  and  oat  cakes, 
and  piles  of  fresh  butter,  and  basins  of  yellow  cream,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  Glendronoch.  The  girls  were  pictures  of  health ;  their 
short  petticoats  disclosed  serviceable,  though  by  no  means  clumsy  feet 
and  ankles ;  their  arms  we^  bare  and  bespattered  with  the  flour  and 
oatmeal  which  they  were  baking  into  the  delicious  home-made  bread 
of  the  farm-house, — not  the  arms  more  white  than  milk  of  which  the 
poet  singa,  but  good,  honest,  sturdy  arms,  tanned  a  little  by  the  sun 
while  milking,  and  reddened  a  little  by  the  fire  when  cooking.  The 
girdle  was  suspended  over  the  peats,  and  there  was  a  constant  running 
to  and  fro  between  it  and  the  baking  board.  Cousin  Kate  was  con- 
sidered the  prettiest  of  these  unsophisticated  Graces ;  but  Kate  was 
the  housewife  too ;  and  indeed  a  sort  of  commander-in-chief,  who 
looked  after  her  father's  accounts,  and  took  charge  of  the  dairy.  Mrs. 
Mark's  exertions  in  bringing  these  nice  girls,  and  one  or  two  rather 
violently  disposed  schoolboys,  into  the  world,  associated  as  they  had 
been  with  a  growing  tendency  to  plumpness,  had  induced  her  to  hand 
over  the  acUve  duties  of  preparing  for  the  feast  to  her  slimmer 
daughters  ;  while  she  and  Miss  Sherry — who  had  been  brought  out 
from  Peelboro'  by  Mark  on  the  previous  evenjng^sat  in  the  ingle- 
neuk  with  their  spinning-wheels,- — the  constant  companion  of  gentle 
and  simple  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing.  Altogether  the 
kitchen  was  highly  picturesque.  The  girls  flitting  to  and  fro,  with 
their  sparse  petticoats  and  upturned  sleeves,  iu  the  frisky  mettle- 
Eomeness  of  earliest  maidenhood ;  Miss  Sherry,  with  her  old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel  (which  is  being  again  introduced  into  our  dmning- 
rooms  in  an  inane  and  irrelevant  way) ;  the  long  array  of  shining  pots 
and  pans  and  willow-pattern  plates  suspended  in  a  haik  above  the 
dresser  ;  the  gipsy-looking  girdle ;  the  wide,  homely,  hospitable  fire- 
place ;  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  peats ;  the  gathering  shadows  of  the 
October  night ; — it  is  one  of  those  '  symphonies '  in  light  and  shade 
which  are  not  easily  forgotten,  especially  by  children,  artists,  and 
lovers. 

Miss  Sherry  was  an  institution  of  Peelboro',  where  she  and  her 
sister  Grace  lived  in  one  of  the  nicest  houses  of  the  town.    Each  of 
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those  old  patrician  mansions  had  its  motto  (Aac2 — for  they  are  all 
gone)  carved  in  good  broad  Scots  over  the  doorway.  '  Feir  the 
I/ord.'  *  Flie  from  syn.'  '  Mak  for  lyf  everlastin'.'  *  No  this  ly f  is  bot 
vanity/  *  Svear  note.'  The  house  occupied  by  Miss  Sherry  and  her 
sister  had  belonged  to  the  Earls  Marischal,  and  their  defiant  distich — 

*  They  haif  sayd  :  Qhat  sayd  they  ?  Lat  them  say ' — was  nearly  as 
characteristic  of  its  present  occupants  as  of  the  old  fighting  Keiths. 
These  elderly  Scotch  ladies  of  the  year  One  had  indeed  small  regard  for 
what  would  now  be  termed  public  opinion  and  the  proprieties.  Miss 
Sherry  was  one  of  this  race  of  old  Scottish  gentlewomen ;  for  though 
by  no  means  rich,  and  mixing  rather  with  the  middle  than  with  the  upper 
classes,  she  had  a  strain  of  gentle  blood  in  her  veins  which  made  her 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cousin  to  all  the  great  people  in  the  county.  The 
old  Admiral  loved  Miss  Sherry  and  her  caustic  speech  ;  he  called  her 

*  cousin,'  and  always  sent  the  sisters  a  fat  goose  on  New  Year's  Day. 
He  made  a  point  of  calling  upon  them  whenever  he  visited  the  burgh 
(which  he  represented  in  Parliament — the  Provost  and  two  other  free- 
holders forming  the  constituency ;  and  a  very  good  constituency  it 
was — holding  remarkably  sound  and  constitutional  opinions),  and 
drank  a  glass  of  their  elderberry  wine  without  wincing,  and  indeed 
in  the  cheeriest  possible  spirit.  Her  niece,  Mrs.  Mark,  was  naturally 
proud  of  the  connection ;  and  Miss  Sherry  was  always  a  welcome  visitor 
at  the  farm.  She  was  a  neat,  natty,  daintily  dressed  old  lady ;  and 
her  sharp  face  and  keen  eyes  (which  had  seen  seventy  summers)  were 
nearly  as  fresh  as  her  grand-nieces',  and  disclosed  a  frind  of  shrewd 
intelligence  and  sarcastic  life.  She  had  witnessed  in  her  time  a  good 
deal  of  hard  living,  and  hard  drinking,  and  hard  swearing,  without 
being  prudishly  scandalised.  Yet  her  directness  of  speech  and  some- 
what easy  morals  belonged  to  the  outside,  and  there  was  a  sound  heart 
and  high  principle  behind. 

*  And  the  Doctor  bid  me  tell  you,'  Miss  Sherry  was  saying,  as  she 
sat  burrin'  at  her  wheel,  *  that  he'd  be  here  before  dark  and  bring 
John  Skinner  wi'  him — (that  ham's  not  what  it  used  to  be).  The 
auld  man's  beginnin'  to  fail — he's  no  sae  soople  as  he  was  when  I 
mind  him  first ;  but  he  has  a  gran'  voice  for  a  man  o'  his  years — 
he's  auchty  if  he's  a  day — and  he  sings  his  ain  sangs  verra  sweetly. 
We  maun  hae  the  Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit  Horn,  or  Tullochgorum.  It's 
fearsome,  Marion,  to  think  how  auld  we  are  gettin' ;  it's  saxty 
years  last  June  since  he  was  clapt  into  the  Tolbooth  by  the  sodgers, 
and  his  wife — puir  thing — at  the  doun-lying.  Weel-a-wat,  the 
Doctor  may  flyte  as  he  likes  at  the  like  o'  us ' — all  these  old  Buchan 
ladies  were  stout  for  Episcopacy — '  but  he'd  best  let  that  flee  stick  to 
the  wa'.  He's  a  snell  body  the  Doctor ;  he  wunna  argue  wi'  an  auld 
wife  like  me,  and  if  I  drive  him  into  a  comer  he  jist  taks  his  pinch 
o'  snufiF,  and  tells  me  that  I  maun  hae  heard  that  the  deil  and  the 
dean  begin  wi'  ae  letter ;  when  the  deil  gets  the  dean  the  kirk  11  be 
the  better ;  and  then  he  maks  me  the  yeligant  bow  which  he  learnt  at 
the  Court  o'  Louise  Quinze — so  he   says — and  marches  aflF  wi'oot 
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waitin'  for  an  answer.  But  lie's  a  steady  hand  at  a  rubber — that  I 
maun  alloo — and  after  a'  the  body's  kind  in  his  way — though 
pecooliar.' 

'  What's  become  o'  your  feyther,  lasses  ?'  Mrs.  Mark  observes  to 
her  daughters.  'The  bam  must  be  ready  by  this  time ;  and  the  ibik 
'ill  be  arrivin'  shortly.  Sae  run  and  dress  youisels,  my  dears,  and 
auntie  and  111  see  that  the  cakes  dinna  singe.' 

So  the  three  Graces  rush  up  the  wooden  stairs  to  don  their  finery ; 
and  Miss  Sherry  resumes. 

'  I  maun  speak  to  the  Doctor  about  oor  Kirsty, — shell  hae  to  etan* 
the  session,  Kirsty  considers  a  lad  jist  perfec'  salvation  ;  and  Fve 
aflen  tellt  her  how  it  wud  end.  Yet  when  she  cam'  to  me  wi'  her 
head  in  her  apron,  I  culdna  believe  my  ears,  for  she's  a  dounricht 
fright.  **  Kirsty  Meerison,"  says  I,  "  it's  not  possible— an  ill-fe'ured 
limmer  like  you  I  Wha  in  the  name  o'  mercy  's  the  feyther  o'  the 
wean  ?"  "  Indeed,  Miss  Sherry,"  says  the  impudent  hizzy  in  a  bleeze 
at  the  notion,  "  I  could  hae  got  plenty  o'  feythers." ' 

'  Dear  me,'  says  Mrs.  Mark,  *  I'm  sorry  for  Kirsty.' 

*But  it's  the  same  wi'  them  a' — a  lad's  jist  perfect  salvation. 
And  there's  Mark's  sister,  Eppie  Holdfast— shell  be  comin'  to  the 
ploy,  nae  doobt  ? ' 

*  She  wudna  say  when  Kate  gaed  up  to  see.  The  auld  mither  has 
been  but  poorly  this  month  back ' 

'  It's  little  Eppie  cares  for  her  mither,'  Miss  Sherry  retorted,  *  and 
she'll  come  if  she  chooses,  you  may  depend  on  that.  I  dinna  like  the 
clash  I  hear  aboot  Eppie  in  the  Broch.  There's  that  nice  lad  frae 
Moray — at  least  they  say  that  baith  he  and  Uncle  Ned  belang  to 
Fochabers — Alister  Hoss  is  clean  daft  aboot  her ;  but  Eppie,  they 
tell  me,  liauds  up  her  nose  at  him.  And  they  do  say — but  ye'U  ken 
best,  Marion,  tbougli  there's  aye  water  whar  the  stirkie  drowns — 
that  she'a  ower  thick  wi'  young  Hacket- ^ 

'  Harry  is  laird  noo,'  Mrs.  Mark  interposed, 

'To  be  sure,  we  a'  ken  that  the  laird's  dead,'  says  Miss  Sherry. 
'  He  was  an  acquaintance  o'  mine  in  auld  days,  afore  he  gaed  gyte — 
never  a  freen'.  There  were  some  bad  stories  aboot  him  lang  syne,  and 
if  puir  Rob  Cheves  hadna  been  a  fule,  we  micht  hae  gotten  some 
verra  enterteenin' information  noo  that  Jack  Hacket's  safe  awa'.  And 
young  Hairy's  a  had  boy,  or  I'm  mistaen.  Bourd  not  wi'  bawtie ;  and 
if  Eppie  comes,  I  maun  gie  her  a  word  o'  advice.  Mark  should  look 
after  her  a  bit.' 

'  Eppie  '11  gang  her  ain  gait,  auntie — we  maunna  mell.  But  I 
shouldna  wonner  if  baith  Alister  and  Harry  Hacket  were  at  the  ploy 
to-night ' 

'  Harry  Hacket ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Sherry.  '  It's  no  a  week  sin'  the 
auld  man  was  buried.  It  wudna  be  decent,  but  it's  little  for  decenoy 
he  cares.' 

*  Weel,  auntie,  I  dinna  ken ;  but  Mark  met  him  on  the  road  yes- 
treen, and  he  thocht  it  was  neeborlike  to  ask  him  to  come  across. 
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Mark's  very  simple — honest  man ! — but  Hairy  was  as  ceevil  as  could 
be,  and  Mark  thinks  he'll  come.' 
Then  the  guests  began  to  arrive. 


XIV. 

The  farm  lads  and  lasses  were  sent  to  eat  their  cakes  and  sup  their 
*  sowens '  in  the  bam ;  whereas  Dr.  Caldcail,  Mr.  Skinner,  Captain 
Knock,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  better  sort,  were  ushered  into  the 
parlour.  Mark  gave  his  friends  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  tremendous 
*grip;'  and  they  forthwith  gathered  round  the  hospitable  board, 
where  the  savoury  messes  prepared  by  the  Graces  were  steaming  in- 
vitingly. A  cold  turkey,  a  red-hot  haggis,  crappit-heads,  mealy  pud- 
dings, a  roly-poly — these  old  Scotch  dishes  were  worthy  of  the  worthy 
people  who  were  bred  upon  them.  So  long  as  the  *  Noctes  Ambro- 
sianse '  sin-vive — and  the  Noctes  will  live  when  the  radicals  and  re- 
publicans who  sneer  at  the  ambrosial  nights  and  their  ideal  gluttony 
are  eaten  of  worms  (the  poor  worms  1) — the  memory  at  least  of  this 
national  and  historical  fare  will  be  kept  fresh  and  savoury — embalmed 
in  immortal  prose. 

'  Mr.  Skinner  will  ask  a  blessing  on  these  mercies,'  says  Mark  ; 
and  then  they  set  to,  and  eat  as  they  could  eat  in  the  year  One. 

A  sweet  and  venerable  old  man  was  John  Skinner,  genial  and 
easy-tempered  as  a  singer  of  songs  should  be,  yet  with  a  quiet 
tenacity  of  character  and  conviction  that  could  have  nerved  him  to 
die  had  it  been  required  of  him  for  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  truth 
of  God.  The  evil  persecuting  days,  when  he  had  been  dragged  from 
his  bed  to  jail  for  venturing  to  minister  to  the  scattered  remnant,  had 
passed  away  like  a  bad  dream ;  and  now,  loved  and  honoured  by 
gentle  and  simple,  he  saw  his  children's  children  at  his  knee,  and 
peace  in  Israel.  He  had  been  a  poet  of  the  people  before  Robert 
Bums  was  bom ;  and  now  *  puir  Robbie '  was  dead,  and  the  old  man 
mourned  for  him  as  for  a  brother. 

Captain  Knock,  who  was  seated  beside  the  comely  hostess,  was  in 
great  force. 

*  A  remarkable  turkey,  Mrs.  Holdfest,  a  verra  fine  turkey  indeed, 
and  you  maim  favor  me  wi'  the  receipt  for  the  stuflSn',  which  is  maist 
excellent.  But  if  you  had  seen  the  breed  we  had  at  Tillymaud ! 
they  were  simply  stu-pen-dious  1  I  mind  the  Admiral  dining  wi'  me 
ae  day.  "  Captain,"  says  he, "  that  turkey  weighs  fifteen  punds  good." 
**  Fifteen  punds ! "  says  I.  "  Til  wager  a  dozen  of  Bordeaux  that  it's 
thirty  if  it's  an  ounce."  "  Done ! "  says  he — and  we  had  it  oot  o'  the 
dish  and  weighed  upon  the  spot.  It  was  five-and-thirty  punds,  as 
I'm  a  leein'  sinner !  The  Admiral  wudna  believe  his  eyes ;  but  he 
sent  the  hogshead  a'  the  same,  and  gude  claret  it  was,  and  weel  liket 
for  mony  a  day.     We  ca'ed  it  the  thirty-five.' 

Miss  Sherry  for  her  share  had  a  minister  on  either  hand, — the 
kindly  representatives  of  the  rival  creeds. 
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'  The  Doctor  tells  roe,  John  Slcinner,  that  ye  are  learin'  us  for 
gude  and  a'.  That  maunna  be ;  the  bishop's  a  worth;  man  and  a 
glide  son ;  but  it  wud  be  a  sin  to  tak'  you  from  your  auld  freens.' 

*  Indeed,  Miss  Sherry,  I'm  beginnin'  to  break,  and  the  lasses  are 
!i'  foris&miliate,  and  in  spite  of  the  Oude  Book  and  a  bit  sang  at 
times  the  house  feels  lonely,  tho'  Kirsty  is  a  canty  and  couthie  lass.' 

'  And  the  Pharos  o'  Linshart,' said  the  Doctor, '  will  be  darkened  I 
Have  you  considered  how  the  Longside  lads  will  wun  thro'  the  I-ong- 
gate  bogs  on  the  mirk  nights  ? ' 

'  ^^'e  are  unaccoontable  beings,'  replied  the  old  man  softly. 
'  Will  you  believe  me.  Miss  Sherry,  that  I  canna  thole  the  notion  o* 
extinguishin'  that  poor  little  Pharos,  ae  oor  reverend  freen'  ca's  it  ? 
It  has  burned  there  for  fifty  years  as  steady  as  the  Polar  star.  I  was 
tellin'  the  laird  that  he  maun  execute  a  mortification  on  its  behalf; 
bub  he  says  that  in  that  case  the  auld  man  maun  bide  to  see  that  it 
bums  fairly.  Indeed,  Fitfour  has  a  kind  heart,  and  I  sent  him  a  tat 
rhyming  letter  o'  thanks  for  a'  the  gude  he  has  daen  to  me  and  mine.' 

'  You  maun  gie  me  a  copy,  John  Skinner,'  says  Miss  Sherry. 
'  I  dearly  love  your  verses — yours  and  Robbie's ;  the'  the  Doctor  here 
is  a'  for  Pop,  and  Swift,  and  Addison — feckless  bodies  wi'  their 
fushionless  English  trashtrie.  But  you  see  he  has  nae  ear  for  music, 
puir  man ! ' 

'  Gome,  come.  Miss  Sherry,  that's  not  fair.  I  could  ance  dance 
Tulloohgorum  with  the  best  of  you  ;  and  I  agree  with  Rob  that  there's 
a  wild  happiness  o'  thocht  and  expression — that's  what  he  wrote  you, 
Skinner,  if  I  remember  richtly — about  the  "  Ewie  with  the  Crookit 
Horn,"  which  makes  it  one  o'  the  best  o'  Scotch  Bangs.  But,  my  dear 
freen',  do  let  us  hear  a  verse  or  two  o'  the  epistle  to  Pitfour,' 

'  My  memory  is  no  what  it  used  to  be,  tbo'  indeed  to  this  day 
I  can  repeat  the  maist  part  o'  "  Chryste-Kirk-o'-the-Green."  But 
there's  twa-three  lines  that — wud  you  believe  it  I — brocht  the  tears 
into  my  auld  e^i  as  I  penned  them ;'  and  the  old  man  repeated  in  a 
low  voice  a  few  simple  lines  somewhat  to  this  effect : — 

Now  in  my  eightieth  year,  my  thread  near  span, 
My  race  through  poverty  and  labour  run ; 
Wishing  to  be  by  all  my  flock  beloved. 
And  for  long  service  by  my  Judge  approved ; 
Death  at  my  door,  and  heaven  in  my  eye — 
From  rich  or  great  what  comfort  now  need  1 1 

There  was  a  shadow  of  a  tear  in  Miss  Sherry's  keen  eyes  as  he 
concluded,  and  the  Doctor  exclaimed  somewhat  testily, '  Hoots,  hoot«, 
my  freen',  this  will  never  do.  You'll  set  us  greetin',  and  what  wud 
Mrs.  Mark  say  to  weet  eyes  at  her  ploy  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ;  yet,  as  we  a'  ken.  Doctor,  joy  wi'  jist  a 
touch  o'  regret  is  ever  the  sweetest.  And  tears  and  smiles  are  aye 
meetin'  in  this  changefu*  warld.  Seria  non  semper  deleotant,  non 
joca  semper.  Semper  delectant  seria  mixta  jocia.  Beggin'  Miis& 
Sherry's  pardon.* 
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^  That^s  txue,  my  freen',  and  we'll  talk  nae  mair  Latin,  tho'  indeed 
no  man  can  write  better  Latin  than  John  Skinner.  And  that  reminds 
me  that  I've  never  got  the  copy  o'  the  "  Batrachomyomachia  Homeri 
latinis  vestita  cum  additamentis"  (your  pardon  again,  Miss  Sherry) 
that  you  promised  to  send  me.' 

'  It  will  be  ready  by  the  new  year.  It's  still  in  Charles  Chalmers' 
printin'  office.' 

'  Mark  is  lookin'  at  you,  Doctor,'  says  Miss  Sherry. 

*  Mr.  Skinner,'  Mark  shouts  from  the  bottom  of  the  table, '  I  hear 
Sandy  Scott  timin'  his  fiddle.  They'll  be  waitin'  for  us  in  the  bam. 
But  we  maunna  part  till  you  sing  us  the  Ewie.' 

*  Mark,'  said  the  old  man, '  Fve  never  sung  the  Ewie  since  my  dear 
Grisel  left  me.  But  .there's  a  wheen  verses  to  the  tune  o'  '*  Auld 
Lang  Syne  "  that  might  not  come  amiss  at  this  time.' 

And  then  he  sang,  in  a  remarkably  pure  and  clear  voice  for  a 
man  of  eighty,  to  the  air  that  goes  direct  to  every  Scotsman's  heart, 
a  verse  or  two  from  the  *  Auld  Minister's  Sang.' 

Sae  well's  I  min'  upo'  the  days 

That  we  in  youthfu'  pride 
Had  used  to  ramble  up  the  braes 

On  bonnie  Boggie's  side. 
Nae  fiedries  on  the  haunted  green. 

Where  moonbeams  twinkling  shine, 
Mair  blythely  frisk  aroim'  their  queen, 

Than  we  did  lang  syne. 

Though  ye  live  on  the  bonks  o'  Doun, 

And  me  besooth  the  Tay, 
Ye  well  might  ride  to  Faukland  town 

Some  bonny  simmer's  day. 
And  at  that  place  where  Scotland's  King 

Ail  birled  the  beer  and  wine, 
Let's  drink,  an'  dance,  an'  laugh,  an'  sing. 

An'  crack  o'  auld  lang  syne. 

*  Noo,  Doctor,'  said  Miss  Sherry,  *  mind,  ye  are  promised  to  dance 
a  strathspey  wi'  me.' 

*  Indeed,  Miss  Sherry,  my  dancin'  days  are  past,  forbye  it  was  the 
minuet  we  mainly  practised  at  the  French  Court  in  the  year  saxty- 
five.  But,'  continued  the  Doctor  gallantly, '  I  never  could  resist  the 
solicitations  of  the  gentle  sex.  Ye  will  have  your  fling  at  Pop,  Miss 
Sherry ;  but  wha  could  compliment  the  leddies  like  Pop  ? 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

So  I  maun  do  my  best  wi'  my  auld  legs,'  he  added,  looking  down 
complacently  at  the  knee-breeehes  and  black  silk  stockings  then  com- 
monly worn  as  evening  dress  by  the  order  to  which  he  bdonged. 
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XV. 

The  fun  bad  become  fast  and  furious  before  Eppie  arriyed.  She 
was  dressed  with  excessive  simplicity;  she  always  dressed  simply. 
She  had  discovered  that  the  simplest  dress  set  off  to  best  advantage 
her  shapely  figure  and  finely  poised  head. 

The  Doctor,  rather  out  of  breath  with  the  strathspey,  was  seated 
beside  Miss  Sherry  when  she  arrived.  'What  a  grand  creature  it 
isl*  he  said.  *But  she's  oot  o'  her  place  in  a  fiurmhouse.  She 
should  hae  been  bred  in  a  palace.  She's  fine  as  Desdemona.  She 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side  and  command  him  tasks.* 

'  Gude  be  here,  Doctor,'  said  Miss  Sherry.  *  I  howp  she  disna 
think  o'  lyin'  by  onybody's  side  yet.  Eppie's  jimp  eighteen ;  and 
I  never  did  quite  like  the  expression  o'  her  &ce.  Gie  me  a  sweet 
honest  face  like  Kate's ;  that's  the  &ce  that  wears  best.' 

'  Nothing  venture  nothing  have,'  quoth  the  Doctor.  '  If  I  were 
a  young  man  I  wud  risk  a  fa'  for  Eppie.' 

It  was  clear  that  more  than  one  at  least  of  the  young  fellows 
present  were  of  the  Doctor's  opinion.  Eppie  had  known,  as  if  by 
instinct,  the  moment  she  entered,  that  both  Alist^  and  Hacket 
were  present ;  and  she  had  barely  greeted  her  aunt  before  they  were 
by  her  side. 

'  No,'  she  said,  merely  bending  her  head  to  the  young  men,  '  I 
canna  dance;  mother's  poorly.  Tve  [m)mised  Cousin  Mark  to  be 
bis  partner  for  a  Hoolachan.'  Cousin  Mark,  commonly  known  as 
Mopsy,  was  a  chubby-cheeked  curly-headed  little  fellow  of  eight, 
who  doted  on  his  youthful  aunt.  'But  I  maun  be  hame  in  an 
hour.' 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  situation  was  too  dangeroos. 
So  she  would  dance  with  neither. 

Alister  retreated ;  Harry  looked  black  as  thunder.  Then  the 
fiddle  struck  up;  the  floor  wasquickly  covered  by  the  dancers;  thb  girls 
were  swiftly  swung  round  by  their  partners  in  the  frantic  passion  of 
Tullochgorum ;  the  pace  grew  faster  and  faster ;  there  were  wild 
shouts  and  shrieks  and  laughter.  Little  Mark  clung  to  Eppie,  and 
was  whirled  off  his  feet  in  the  delirium  of  the  dance.  It  was  a  grand 
romp  to  an  air  that  puts  mettle  into  the  clumsiest  feet — the  sort  of 
Bacchanalian  riot  in  which  these  grave  people  give  vent  to  the  sup- 
pressed excitement  of  fieir  lives.  Out  of  such  moments  they  snatch 
a  fearful  joy,  unfamiliar  to  the  grey  sky  of  a  land  that  seldom 
brightens  into  imperfect  siuishine. 

Eppie  and  little  Mark  threw  themselves  on  a  bench  in  a  dim 
comer.  Even  in  the  noisy  rapture  of  the  dance,  Eppie,  whose  head 
was  always  cool,  had  had  time  to  whisper  to  Harry  (who  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  watching  her  moodily), '  Harry,  I  maun  speak  to  you. 
There's  word  firom  Dick.' 
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So  when  the  dance  was  finished,  Harry  sauntered  up  sulkily  to 
the  place  where  she  sat  with  the  boy  in  the  partial  darkness.  He 
was  in  one  of  his  black  moods. 

'  Rin  awa',  Mopsy,'  she  whispered  to  the  boy  ;  and  then  turning 
to  Harry,  and  looking  him  straight  in  the  face  with  her  careless 
unshrinlang  eyes,  ^  Dinna  glower,  Harry,'  she  said.  '  You  might 
have  the  sense  to  see  that  I  couldna  dance  wi'  you  the  night.  But^ 
sulky  or  no,  it's  the  same  to  me — only  I  maun  gie  you  the  message 
I  gat  frae  Cummin  Summers.  He  was  waitin'  ootside  to  see  you, 
but  he  couldna  bide  langer.  They  were  fishin'  on  the  Gutter-Bank 
last  night.  **  The  Crookit  Meg  "  is  cruising  aboot  the  bank,  waitin' 
for  the  neap  tide.  He  spoke  to  Dick  and  the  skipper.  They  will 
run  for  Pot-Head  on  Monday  night  whenever  it's  dark,  and  they'll 
ken  from  the  licht  at  Port  Erroll  whar  they  can  land  freely.  Now, 
go ;  see,  they  are  lookin'  at  us.' 

'  But,  Eppie,  why  are  you  so  unkind  ?  It's  weeks  since  I  saw 
you,  and  now  you  haven't  a  civil  word  for  a  poor  devil.  Let  me  take 
you  home.' 

'No — ^no— no,'  she  exclaimed,  hastily.  *  Watty  is  here  wi'  his 
lantern ;  it's  only  a  minute's  run.  Bide  whar  you  are,  Harry ;  there 
would  be  a  clash  if  you  gaed  wi'  me.' 

'  Stay,  Eppie,  one  minute.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  ganger?* 
looking  askant  at  Alister,  who  was  n<tw  seated  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  with  one  of  the  Graces.  '  I  hear  he's  at  your  place 
every  Sabbath  afternoon,  he  and  that  crazy  fule  Uncle  Ned.'  (Eppie 
frowned.)  'It'll  be  clean  impossible  to  land  a  keg  if  he's  in  the  way ; 
oor  men  winna  face  him.  Well,  this  is  the  last  job  of  the  kind  for 
me ;  Fm  sick  of  the  risk.  And,  Eppie,  anither  word.  You  said  that 
you  would  wear  a  cross  like  Lady  YerroU's.  Now,  the  skipper  is  to 
get  one  at  Antwerp — a  gold  cross  set  wi'  pearls  from  the  Braes  o* 
Gicht.  I  gaed  him  a  dozen  wi'  him  that  I  got  whan  divin'  as  a 
boy ' 

Eppie  was  touched.  *  Harry,  that  was  kind  of  you.  A  gowd 
cross ' 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  the  Doctor  and  Miss 
Sherry. 

*What  do  I  hear  about  a  gold  cross?*  said  the  Doctor,  who 
saw,  with  his  quick  tact,  that  the  situation  was  difficult,  and  who 
was  ready  to  shield,  as  far  as  he  could,  a  pretty  girl  like  Eppie. 
*  We'll  have  no  papistrie  in  Buchan,  Mr.  Hacket — not  even  to  oblige 
Miss  Sherry,  who  is  hand  and  glove  wi'  the  Pop.  No,  no.  Miss  Eppie, 
if  we  are  to  introduce  the  cross  into  a  land  which  has  profited  by  the 
Beformation,  it  maun  be  a  less  debatable  article,  and  mair  becomin' 
a  sweet  lass  like  yoursel'.  There  is  another  Pop  for  whom  my  freen' 
Miss  Sherry  has  nae  particular  regard — in  fact,  no  regard  at  all — 
and  he  wrote  some  most  delectable  verses,—  in  English,  I  grant  you  : 
he  didna  imderstan'  the  Scots,  mair's  the  pity — aboot  his  Belinda's 
cross — 
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On  her  white  breast  a  eporkling  cross  she  wore, 
"Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  in£dels  adore.' 

The  Doctor  rattled  off  his  Donsense  gallantlj,  resolved  to  see  Eppie 
out  of  the  scrape  if  possible.  Hacket,  with  a  sullen  salutation  to  Miss 
Sherry,  had  turned  away ;  Eppie  had  drawn  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  and  stood  at  bay  with  a  curl  on  her  lips,  and  the  unpleasant 
look  in  her  eyes.     Miss  Sherry  was  ready  for  battle. 

'Eppie  Holdfast,' she  said, '  it  becomes  a  maid  to  walk  warily.  The 
Doctor  kens  thati'mnaeapreceesiau'— here  she  turned  round;  but  the 
Doctor,  seeinf^  the  conflict  inevitable,  had  fled — '  and  I've  nae  patience 
wi'  the  Pharisee  who  because  he  has  a  aore  nose  threeps  that  a'  the 
warJd  should  wear  plasters.  But  there's  a  line  across  which  an  honest 
lass  canna  venture ;  and  Harry  Hacket  is  no  an  improvin'  freen'  for  an 
honest  lass.  It's  no  that  he's  wild,  Eppie — maist  young  lads  will  get 
into  a  scrape  at  times ;  but  he's  hard  and  cruel.  He  wull  seek  a'  l£at 
you  can  gie  him ;  and  then  leave  you  without  a  thocht.  Tak'  my 
word — I  kent  his  feyther,  and  I  ken  himsel'.  They're  like  aneanltber 
as  twa  peas — baith  in  body  and  soul.  Listen  to  me,  Eppie.  There 
are  things  which  I  canna  speak  o'  to  a  young  lass  like  you ;  but  had 
you  seen  Lizzie  Chevas  last  week  fished  oot  o'  Port  Henry ' 

Eppie  could  listen  no  longer.  Her  heart  had  beat  louder  than  it 
had  done  even  during  the  reel, — though  her  lips  did  not  cease  to  smile, 
and  her  eye  did  not  quail. 

'  Harry — Mr.  Hacket — is  naething  to  me — less  than  naething,'  she 
said,  with  a  cold  hauteur  that  would  have  become  a  queen. 

And  then  she  turned  away,  and  went  home  without  another  word. 
The  warning  could  not  have  come  at  a  less  fortunate  time ;  for 
to-night,  for  the  first  time,  her  heart  had  softened  to  Harry — a  little 
bit — a  very  little  bit. 

Do  not  misunderEtand  me.  It  was  pity  that  softened  her — not 
love.  Ever  since  Alister's  return  it  had  become  daily  clearer  to 
herself  that  some  unknown  spiritual  force  had  taken  possession  of  her 
soul.  She  resented  the  unfamiliar  durance,  strove  against  it  as  a 
captive  against  his  chain.  She  had  been  mistress  of  herself  till  now, 
except  for  one  brief  intoxicating  moment  months  ago  upon  the  moon- 
light sea;  and  it  bumbled  her  to  feel  that  her  heart  was  growing 
Rtronger  than  her  will.  She  was  angry  with  both  her  lovers.  She 
spoke  coldly  to  Harry ;  to  his  rival  she  was  brusque  and  repellant. 
But  if  Alister  had  been  able  to  lift  the  veil,  he  would  have  known 
that  she  was  already  won. 


XVI. 

Alister  was  sitting  next   morning    with  Uncle  Ned  in  the  small 

and  secluded  apartment  where  he  kept  his  birds.     It  was  like  the 

sanctuary  of  an  Egyptian  temple — dedicated  to  Ibis.  Neither  into 
this  sanctuary  could  any  profane  foot  penetrate. 
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*  It's  nae  gude,  Uncle  Ned,'  said  poor  Alister,  with  a  smothered 
sob. 

*  There  you're  wrang,  my  boy.  Eppie  is  an  incalculable  lass,  nae 
doobt  %  but  i  canna  believe  that  she  cares  for  Hacket.  Eppie  has  seen 
the  licht,  he  is  in  the  blackness  o'  darkness.  And,  Alister,'  he  con- 
tinued)  as  Alister  rose  to  go,  ^  if  you  are  passing  the  manse,  will  you 
tell  the  Doctor  that  I  would  like  a  word  wi'  him  ?  ' 

So  Alister  departed,  and  Uncle  Ned,  who  was  engaged  in  skinning 
a  black-throated  diver,  was  left  alone  with  his  gods. 

Happy,  harmless  deities !  •  worthy  of  a  golden  age,  before  the  gods 
of  wax:  and  rapine^and  metaphysics  were  invented.  Surely  no  creed 
is  more  innocent  than  that  which  believes  that  these  swift-winged 
ambassadors  of  the  skies — coming  we  know  not  whence,  going  we 
kno^  not  whither — are  sacred  birds,  despatched  on  a  peaceful  errand, 
charged  with  a  divine  message,  which  only  the  initiated  caste  who 
devote  days. and  nights  to  the  study  of  that  primitive  exquisite 
language  can  decipher. 

This  bony  threadbare  weather-beaten  old  man  is  sitting  among 
forms  of  really  charming  comeliness — forms  of  which  he  is  the  creator. 
The  arts  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  indeed  are  unknown  to  Uncle 
Ned ;  yet,  taking  a  shapeless  mass  of  skin  and  bones  and  feathers,  he 
puts  light  into  the  eye  and  motion  into  the  wing  ;  adorable  pensive- 
ness  into  the  heart  of  the  cushat,  heroic  daring  into  the  soul  of  the 
osprey  and  the  merlin.  And  each  of  his  groups  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
pictiure  of  life  and  manners — a  picture  which  tells  its  story  with  even 
more  than  John  Leech's  simplicity  and  directness. 

The  white  breast  of  a  marrot  half  conceals  the  cunningly  tinted 
egg  on  which  it  rests,  while  its  mate  looks  out  meanwhile  from  over 
the  rocky  nest  at  the  grey  dawn  which  touches  the  horizon.  Above 
them  a  row  of  the  common  guillemot  stand  as  painfully  erect  as  raw 
recruits  imder  the  hands  of  the  drill  sergeant.  A  diver  in  motley 
protracts  a  coquettish  interview  with  her  red-throated  swain  ;  and  the 
sensitive,  caressing,  petulant  motion  of  the  birds  as  they  sail  lightly 
along  the  beach  has  been  piquantly  arrested.  Then  there  is  a  fierce 
though  somewhat  burlesque  conflict  between  a  family  of  rabbits  and 
a  pugnacious  puffin,  whose  wonderful  bill  and  variegated  plumage 
contrast  eflfectively  with  the  family  party  in  drab  whose  burrow  he  is 
trying  to  storm.  A  black  guillemot  in  its  summer  plumage  flies 
lightly  across  the  grey  sea  that  is  already  breaking  into  foam  before 
the  low  breeze  that  rises  at  nightfall ;  anon  a  fairy-like  group  of 
miniature  terns  retreat  hastily  upon  their  gauzy  wings  in  rapid 
and  clamorous  alarm.  On  the  other  side  a  jack  snipe,  with  a  leer 
of  malicious  intelligence  lighting  up  his  partially-closed  eye,  stands 
placidly  among  the  watery  reeds  ;  and  near  him,  upon  the  bleached 
sand  of  the  stream  that  whimples  past  the  sedge,  a  purple  heron 
watches  a  black-backed  minnow  with  the  earnestness,  partly  appre- 
ciative and  partly  cynical,  which  characterises  his  grave  and  courtly 
connection. 
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''  Meanwhile  Uncle  Ned,  raising  his  head  occasionally  for  an  affe&-' 
tionate  survey  of  the  walls,  continues  his  work — now  whietling  softly, 
aiion  talking  discursively  to  himself,  a  habit  which  he  bad  acquired 
in  his  long  solitary  rambles. 

'  I  dinna  believe  that  ony  boonds  can  be  set  to  the  sagacity  o* 
beasts  and  birds, — specially  birds.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  quicker 
and  finer  senseheelity  than  fowr-legged  beasts, — which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  consideriu'  their  daintier  and  mair  delicate  upbringin'. 
That  storks  will  live  only  in  republics  is  a  proposition  that  is  unsup- 
ported by  credible  testimony ;  and  would  not  indeed  increase  ane's 
opinion  o'  the  poleetical  intelligence  and  discrimination  of  the  bird. 
Yet  I  can  well  believe  that  resting  on  ae  leg  while  handiu'  up  the 
ither,  she  keeps  a  chucky-stane  in  her  claw,  which  droppin'  when 
she  is  like  to  sleep,  the  noise  waukens  her.  \or  is  that  auld  stoiy 
incredible  which  affirms  that  when  tbe  geese  pass  Mount  Taurus  they 
stap  their  pipes  fii'  o'  gravel  to  avoid  gaggling)  and  so  by  silence  - 
escape  the  eagles, — for  it  is  jist  clean  impossible  to  circumvent  a 
wild-^use.' 

ITien,  as  the  work  proceeds  rapidly  under  the  deft  fingers,  his 
thoughts  wander  away  to  the  great  master  of  his  imaginative  life. 

'  The  Doctor  maintains  whiles  in  his  humorsome  way  that  Shake- 
speare is  but  a  nominis  umbra,  and  that  Nature  bersel'  fashioned  the 
plays  as  she  fashions  the  crystals  and  the  shells.  And  indeed  it  is 
true  in  a  sense.  But  there  is  mair  than  the  inevitable  instinct  o'  the 
silkworm  in  Lear  and  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  It  seems  to  me  whiles 
that  ilk  ane  o'  the  great  plays  incarnates  a  master  passion  o'  the  Bowl : 
love  wi'  its  bitter  sweetness  in  Juliet ;  and  jealousy,  which  is  cruel 
as  the  grave,  in  Othello ;  and  anger  and  desire  and  madness  and 
patriotism  and  ambition.  But  as  I  grow  auld  I  have  a  queer  fond- 
ness for  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  which  they  say  he  wrote  when  a  lad ; 
tho'  I  canna  believe  it ;  for  it  traverses  a'  the  problems  o'  life  and 
death,  justice  and  injustice,  order  and  anarchy,  the  strict  operation  o' 
liiw  and  the  finer  compensations  o'  equity ;  and  contains  the  latest 
judgments  of  that  maister  mind  on  Uka  chance  o'  the  game  in  this 
vast  tennis-court,  where  men  and  women  are  the  ba's.' 

'  So  Uncle  Ned  is  at  his  auld  tricks  again  ? '  quoth  the  cheery 
voice  of  the  Doctor  at  the  door.  *  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses, 
as  the  Vicar  says  ?' 

'  Sit  down,  Doctor,  sit  down.  I'm  in  that  humour  that  if  I  canna 
speak  to  you  or  Alister,  I  maun  speak  to  mysel'.  And  sae  our  musical 
freen'  Mr,  Skinner  means  to  leave  Linshart, — troth,  I'm  grieved  to 
hear  it.  Mony  a  nicht,  wadin'  after  wild  deucks  across  the  Rora 
mosses,  the  licht  o'  that  kindly  beacon  has  warmed  my  heart.  There 
is  naething  mair  lonesome  than  these  lang  watches  beneath  the  stars, — 
when  we  feel  that  we  are  being  carried  swiftly  thro'  boondless  space, 
when  oor  bit  warld  seems  but  an  insecure  and  narrow  perch.  If  we 
lose  oor  hold.  Doctor,  boo  far  do  we  fa'  ?  But  that's  mair  than  a'  the 
docto:^  can  tell.     We  see  aboot  us  for  a  bit,  and  then,  as  Hamlet  says, 
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the  rest  is  silence.     If  you'll  move  the  Tammy  Nory  to  ae  side  you'll 
find  that  a  safter  seat,  Doctor.' 

*  And  that's  a  Tammy  Nory,'  the  Doctor  replied,  lifting  the  bird 
and  seating  himself  in  its  place ;  '  and  perhaps  you  could  tell  me. 
Uncle  Ned,  what's  the  difference  between  a  Tammy  Nory  and  a 
John  Dory.' 

*Noo,  Doctor,  I'm  no  prepared  at  present  to  enter  on  a  meta- 
physeeical  discussion.  But  I  wanted  to  speak  a  word  to  you  about 
AUster.  The  Commodore  says  that  he  does  his  wark  verra  weel ;  but 
it's  clear  to  me  that  the  lad  has  tined  heart  a'thegither.' 

'  Alister  is  bewitched,  Uncle  Ned,  clean  bewitched ;  and  the  little 
French  monkey  at  Fontainbleau  has  done  the  mischief.  What 
sweet  oblivious  antidote  can  physic  love  ? — give  him  a  dose  of  it  and 
the  boy  will  mend.  I  saw  the  witch  at  Achnagatt  last  night :  she 
has  got  a  great  big  blustering  horse-fly  in  her  web,  and  she  means  to 
-*-to — eat  him.  What  fools  the  women  are,  to  be  sure — ^and  the  men 
loo !     Yet  it  seems  to  pay  :  Fortuna  favit  fatuis.' 

*  Ay,  Doctor,  the  Deil's  aye  guid  to  his  ain.  But  I  can  mak^ 
naething  o'  Eppie  noo.  Speak  to  her  and  she  jist  sits  and  looks  at 
you  wi'  her  black  gipsy  eyes,  wi'oot  answerin'  a  word.  A  maiden  has 
nae  tongue  but  thought.  True ;  yet  there's  something  uncanny  and 
bye  ordinar'  in  Eppie's  silence.' 

*  Hang  it,  man,  dinna  fash  her.  It's  you  and  Miss  Sherry  will 
drive  her  across  the  dyke.  She's  no  the  first  witch  I've  kent, — they 
were  in  covies  at  Paris  in  the  year  sazty-five.  Wha  can  tell  what 
thochts  pass  thro'  these  inscrutable  creatures, — specially  at  eighteen 
or  thereby  ?  The  Dean  declares  that  women's  prayers  are  things  per- 
fectly by  rote,  as  they  pit  on  one  stocking  after  anither  1  Nae  doobt 
they  sattle  down  after  a  bit ;  but  they  need  a  light  hand  at  startin'. 
But  here's  Willie  Macdonald  wi'  the  papers, — let's  hear  what  the 
Journal  says.' 

A  battle  might  be  lost,  or  a  crown  cast  away  like  a  bauble,  without 
Uncle  Ned  being  a  bit  the  wiser.  He  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  grosser  world :  whereas  the  fact  that  the  puffins  arrived 
each  year  at  the  Scrath  Bock  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  was  really  mo- 
mentous.    But  the  Doctor  was  a  keen  politician. 

Any  reader  who  cares  to  consult  a  file  of  the  Journal  for  the  year 
One  may  do  so  at  his  leisure.  He  may  possibly  light  upon  the  very 
number  which  Dr.  Caldcail  unfolded  in  Adam  Meldrum's  inner  chamber 
on  that  October  morning.  The  career  of  Galloping  Dick  the  high- 
wayman, he  will  observe,  has  been  brought  to  a  close  on  the  Aylesbury 
scaffold.  Marengo  has  been  fought,  and  Seringapatam  taken,  and 
Tippoo  Saib  killed.  Possibly  the  most  vivid  reminiscence  that  these 
names  will  conjure  up  to  him  is  old  Mrs.  Baird's  pious  ejaculation  when 
she  heard  that  Tippoo  had  chained  her  son  to  a  brother  officer, — 
*Lord  pity  the  chiel  that's  chained  to  oor  Davie!'  But  from  the 
€olunms  devoted  to  the  latest  London  news  (ten  days  old)  he  will 
learn  that  smuggling  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  laws 
for  its  suppression  are  to  be  vigorously  enforced. 
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XVII. 

AtisiBB  had  the  day  before  him — there  was  no  duty  for  him  to  attend 
to  until  the  dark  eet  in.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  go  to  Fontalnblean ; 
but  he  was  warned  by  the  sure  appreheneion  of  love  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  Eppie  to  bergelf  to-day. 

He  wandered  away  to  the  North  along  the  shore — across  eandy 
creeks,  pebbly  beaches,  tangled  rocks.  I^e  Peelboro'  river,  as  you 
know,  cuts  the  North  Bay  in  two ;  on  the  near  side  are  the  scrappy 
patches  of  greens  and  potatoes  belonging  to  the  fisher  people  at  the 
Bonheads,  on  the  other  a  wide  stretch  of  wind-swept  bents. 

A  pair  of  red-throated  divers  chased  each  other  along  the  shore, 
exactly  as  in  Uncle  Ned's  picture.  Towards  the  centre  of  tbe  bay 
small  parties  of  the  long-tailed  northern  duck  were  diving  vigorously 
as  if  for  dear  life,  while  the  piratical  skuas — a  sort  of  cross  between 
the  gull  and  the  hawk — pursued  with  shrill  cries  their  more  honeei 
and  industrious  neighbours. 

Alister  threw  himself  among  the  bents  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Tbe  stream  flowed  noiselessly  through  the  moist  marshy  plain ;  on 
either  hand  rose  tbe  snowy  drifts  of  the  sandhills ;  midway  across  the 
angle  which  they  form  the  blue  lustrous  sea  Une  ran  straight  as  an 
arrow. 

Alister  was  deeply  in  love — over  head  and  ears,  as  I  have  said ;  but 
his  heart  was  sore.  Andyet  Uncle  Ned's  words  that  morning  came  back 
upon  him  more  than  once  like  a  gleam  of  light.  Was  it  possible  after 
all  that  Eppie  loved  him  in  her  heart  of  hearts  F  She  had  spoken  to 
him  rudely,  brusquely,  icily ;  but  he  had  once  held  her  in  his  arms, 
and  it  might  be 

He  was  lying  about  fifty  yards  above  tbe  ferry  which  crosses  to  the 
old  churchyard  of  St.  Fergus.  The  tide  was  out  and  the  river  was  low, 
there  had  been  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  for  weeks. 

'  Good-bye,  granny,'  be  heard  a  clear  girlish  voice  excUim  ;  '  I'll 
won  through  fine,' 

A  trim  little  lass  I  her  boddice  and  kirtle  of  shepherd  tartan,  her 
feet  and  arms  bare,  bright  yellow  curls  clustered  round  a  bright  rosy 
fece.  She  tripped  down  the  steep  pathway  that  leads  to  the  river ; 
hesitated  for  a  moment  on  the  brink ;  dipped  her  foot  into  the  water 
with  a  little  coquettish  shiver  and  grimace;  and  then,  'kilting  her 
coats '  about  her  knees,  waded  steadily  across  the  stream.  Then  she 
turned,  and  kissing  her  hand  to  tbe  old  woman  who  had  come  with 
her  thus  far,  disappeared  among  the  bents. 

Alister  had  seen  this  pretty  little  pastoral  unseen. 

But  now  the  old  woman  approached  hira  slowly,  speaking  aloud 
to  herself  in  the  garrulous  abaJidonment  of  old  Ege,  and  of  a  life  even 
lonelier  than  Uncle  Ned's. 

'  A  sweet  bairn  I '  she  said  ; '  the  Lord  keep  her  from  barm  I  Savin* 
this  bit  lase  not  one  left!    Truly  they  Hackets  have  been  sair  upon 
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oor  folk.  Elspeih  Cheyne — Lizzy  Cheves — Esther  Pratt. — ^'Deed  sirs, 
the  warld's  a  hard  place  for  them  that's  douD,  and  its  sma'  comfort  to 
hear  that  the  neist  is  waur.  I  womier  what  Corbie  made  o'  the  paper 
I  gied  him — ^I'in  no  sure  that  it  was  wiselike  to  leave  it  with  the 
faipqr  hayerin'  body-eSlspetii  aye  warned  me  to  keep  it  close.  So 
Jioe  JIacket  isdead  at  laat — wi'  a'  his  misdeeds  on  his  head — and 
Hairy* 


r«— -^ 


'  Good  day  to  you,  Mrs.  Cmickshank,'  said  Alister,  looking  up. 

The  old  woman  started  violently. 
...».'  It's  you,  Alister  I'  she  said,  recovering  herself  slowly  with  her  hand 
on  her  heart.     '  I  thocht  it  was  the  ghaist  of  ane  that's  awa.    What 
f^s  you  skeer  aa  auld  wife  wi'  sic  antics  ?    Ay,  ay,  I  ken  what  yo« 

mean,  andpossiblyyouheard  not  what  I  said;  and  yet '  She  paused 

doubtfully  for  a  moment,  then  added  with  sharp  significant  emphasis, 
^.Yet  hear  to  me,  Alister  Boss.  If  ony  lass  you  ken  is  acquaint  with 
fiany  Hacket,  bid  her  gie  him  a  wide  berth.  And  Alister,  you're  a 
gude  lad — a  gude  lad  tho'  a  ganger — yet  it's  no'  for  love  o'  you  an' 
yours  that  Tm  willing  to  speak — tho'  what  indeed  can  you  leam  firom 
a  doited  auld  wife  like  me  ? — yet  if  by  chance  you  should  be  at  Hell's 
Lum  on  Mononday  nicht ' 

'  At  Hell's  Lum  ? '  Alister  repeated  with  a  sudden  eagerness  of 
<i&terest  in  his  voice,  which,  however,  the  old  woman  did  not  notice. 

.    *  Ay,  my  lad,  at  Hell's  Lum — wi'  your  men  at  your  back,  mind, 
and  your  muskets  handy.' 
•      She  pauised  again. 

v\  *  Is  it  the  *'  Crookit  Meg  "  you  mean  ? '  he  asked  eagerly,  thrown 
o£f  his  guard. 

The  Tash  exclamation  interrupted  the  flow  of  her  angry  confidences 
»— she  became  reticent  at  once.  For  in  the  code  of  honour  current 
among  the  country  people  in  the  year  One,  the  '  informer '  was  re^ 
«gard^  with  peculiar  disfavoinr. 

-  ;  <  The  "  Crookit  Meg  "  ? '  she  repUed  with  a  stolid  look.  '  Wha 
spoke  o'  the  "  Crookit  Meg  "  ?  Na,  na,  Alister,  there's  waur  folk  aboot 
tian  the  "  Crookit  Meg," — ^folk  wha  are  wcel  awa  if  they  bide.  And  so, 
gude  e'en  to  you,  my  lad.' 

The  old  woman  turned  from  him  sharply,  and  pursued  her  way  up 
the  river  side,  towards  the  old  castle  of  the  Keiths,  and  the  secluded 
hamlet  of  Invernettie. 

Postscript. 

*Why  do  you  call  your  hero  "Alister"?'  writes  an  inquisitive  reader  of  this 
tale ;  to  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  that  that  is  my  own  concern 
— but  for  one  reason.  And  my  reason  is,  that  I  am  really  anxious  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  my  hero's  name  was  the  name  of  a  very  gallant  yourig 
fellow  (hence,  my  good  sir,  the  motive  and  explanation  of  my  choice),  who 
was  an  immense  favourite  with  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  For  AJister  Campbell 
(of  Auchindarroch,  in  Arpyleshire),  tliough  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  daring, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest -mannered  of  men.  No 
:iiian  like  Alister  for  winning  the  fancy  of  a  child — no  man  like  Alister  for  leadiri^ 
a  storming  party  or  a  forlorn  hope  I  He  was  only  thirty-two  when  he  fell,  cheerily 
on  the  Swazies  before  Sekukimi's  stronghold — 28th  December,  1879 — but  he  had 
crowded  the  adventure  of  many  lives  into  those  brief  years.  One  of  his  friends  has 
sketched  with  vivid  brevity  tl.e  incidents  of  his  stirring  career^ -a  career  which  with 
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decent  Inck  might  have  won  for  him  mnoh  haSoM  In  high  plaow — the  Victoria  Cross 
itself,  had  the  noble  Lady  who  knows  how  to  hono.ii  what  is  noble  learnt  of  it  in 
time.     But  now  as  of  old  the  melancholy  refrain  repents  itself : — 

It  sonnds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 

Or  any  merit  that  which  which  he  obtains. 
Yet  one  cannot  somehow  wish  very  much  that  it  had  been  otherwise  with  Alister, 
He  is  hi^ier  than  the  ran  of  men ;  he  has  got  out  of  this  hogs  tn^c  whirl  which 
ws  call  Ufe  on  the  easiest  available  terms.  A  soldier's  death  on  the  battlefield  is 
posslbl;  the  best  bargain  that  any  of  oe  could  make ;  and  it  is  the  choice,  I  verily 
believe,  which  Alister  woold  have  made — had  there  been  anj  choice  for  Mtn  in  tbo 
matter,    l^is  is  the  brief  rinmi  of  bis  Ufe  :~ 

■  Whep  yet  almost  a  boj  be  served  in  the  Maori  War,  where  be  greaUjr  dia- 
tingoished  himself,  and  was  woonded.  No  sooner  was  thia  over  than  he  joined  a 
dsngcroiia  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Australia  in  search  of  Leithardt.  After  this 
bo  went  to  the  Diamond  Fields  in  Soutli  Africa,  bnt  not  finding  this  hard  life  aoffl- 
cientl;  exciting,  he  left  his  claim  to  explore  the  wild  conntry  to  the  oortA,  .On 
retnming,  after  (wo  years'  exploration,  he  heard  that  the  AsLantee  War  was  going 
on.  and  at  once  hurried  off,  but,  imfortonately,  arrived  when  it  wa«  over.  However, 
determined  not  to  bo  baulked,  he  actually  went  up,  alone,  beyond  Coomassie,  after 
all  the  troops  had  left  tlie  coimtryj  and  for  a  conslder^lo  time  was  keptacloee 
prisoner  by  the  Queen,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindpeas,  but  would  never 
allow  bim  to  go  out  even  a  abort  distance  without  n  guards  Be  at  length  managed 
to  get  away,  to  his  great  delight.  After  this  he  hod  no  further  opportonity  of  grati- 
fying his  spirit  for  adventure  until  the  Tarkiah  War  broke  out,  when  he  went  to 
Const  ant  int^e,  and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  commission.  He 
joinc<t  the  army  at  Schipka,  rifihtly  thinking  that  there  would  be  the  hardest  fighting. 
Here  he  lived  in  a  small  lent  by  himself,  the  only  English  officer  among  the  Tnrka. 
Ho  made  himself  very  useful  in  many  ways,  especially  in  laying  down  the  difficult 
roads  to  the  various  positions  on  the  mountains.  At  last  the  opportunity  be  longed 
for  camo,  and  he  volunteered  to  lead  the  assault  on  the  impregnable  heights  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Uowhe  led  this  forlorn  hope,  which  woiUd  have  succeeded  had  they  not  found 
OD  reaching  Uie  topmost  rock,  after  fearful  loss,  that  there  was  a  chasm  between  them 
and  another  redoubt  beyond  ;  and  bow  Snleiman  I'asha,  seeing  the  Turkish  Qag 
waving  on  Ihc  lieights,  tclegraphud  to  Constantinople  that  the  Turks  had  taken  the 
Schiplm  Pass,  is  a  matter  of  histoTy.  Kormany  hoars,  under  a  pieiT:ing  autumn  sun, 
Campbell  kept  li^ether  liis  devoted  band,  only  protected  from  tea  galling  fire  of  tbo 
Russians  by  the  bodies  of  their  own  slain,  waiting  fur  the  reinforcements  which 
never  came,  till  at  last,  all  their  ammunition  gone,  the  few  who  remained  hud  to 
retreat  down  the  mountain  aides  to  the  oamp  below.  For  this  service  Suleiman 
Pasha  offered  liim  the  ciimmand  of  a  battalion,  but  this  honour  he  refused,  as  he 
considered  that  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
accepting  It.  In  November,  thinking  that  all  chance  of  fighting  had  ceased,  he 
went  to  join  the  army  under  Heliemet  All  assembled  at  Orchanio  for  the  relief  of 
Plevna;  and  with  this  be  remained  during  all  the  hard  winter's  fighting  at  Eamasli, 
subsequently  accompanying  it  in  its  disastrous  retreat  to  the  ,£j{ean  Sea. 

■  All  the  Turkish  s.pldicra  who  knew  Campbell  were  devoted  to  him  ;  he  not  only 
endeared  lilmself  to  them  by  his  bravery  and  marvcllouH  coolness  in  times  of  danger, 
but  also  by  his  invariable  kindness  and  cheerfulness  under  the  most  trying  cirenm- 
slances ;  and  those  who  did  not  know  him  personally  were  always  ready  to  follow 
him  anywhere,  when  they  heard  he  was  the  Englislmian  who  led  the  big  assault  on 
the  heights  of  Schipka. 

'  He  was  in  Ceylon  when  llie  Zulu  war  broke  out,  and  unable  to  go  there  owing  to 
an  accident  to  his  leg  ;  but  even  before  he  was  convalescent  he  started,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  lead  the  Swaiies  in  the  attack,  where  ho  met  tlint  soldier's  death  he  bad 
so  keenly  courted. 

'  Perhaps,  owing  to  his  not  having  been  in  tlic  ri-Kular  army,  in  reading  the  list 
of  the  killed,  the  name  of  tliia  Scotch  volunteer  may  have  been  passed  over;  but  no 
more  chivalric  spirit  has  passed  away  during  the  laie  war ;  and  the  many  who  knew 
bim,  boUi  at  home  and  abroad,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Campbell,  will  feel  that 
they  have  lost  a  friend  and  comrade  in  arms  whom  tliey  can  never  replace.' 

(Tq  be  eotUinued.) 
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NOW  that  the  Dissolution  is  upon  us,  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that 
a  vigorous  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  reclaim  from  Tory  posses- 
sion some  of  the  larger  counties  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Adam,  the  energetic  Liberal  Whip,  made  public 
confession  that  a  feeling  akin  to  despair  came  over  him  when  he 
looked  at  the  political  map  of  the  coimties,  and  the  small  specks 
of  yellow  by  which  the  Liberal  share  in  the  representation  was  in- 
dicated. This  despair,  we  trust,  is  beginning  to  disappear.  The 
inspiriting  example  set  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington  in 
attacking  Tory  strongholds  is  certainly  full  of  encouragement,  as  it 
has  already  spread  alarm  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

We  may  be  certain  that  if  the  Tory  leaders  had  felt  their  position 
in  the  counties  to  be  impregnable,  they  would  have  left  the  farmers 
to  their  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  and  the  Agricultiu^l  Commission  with  its  generous  promises  of 
inquiry.  They  would  not  have  considered  it  necessary  to  remodel 
that  land  system  which  Lord  Beaconsti^ld  spoke  of  last  year  as  the 
perfection  of  human  wisdom,  fitting  the  unchanging  and  unchange- 
able conditions  of  agricultural  production  with  the  same  accommodat- 
ing elasticity  with  which  the  skin  adapts  itself  to  the  enlarging 
dimensions  of  a  prize  ox.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  leaders  of  the 
party  now  in  oflBce  would  have  deemed  it  as  reasonable  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  to  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  invent  a  new  sort  of 
integument  for  their  cattle,  giving  them  new  scope  for  expansion,  as 
to  ask  for  relief  from  the  pinching  pressure  of  the  existing  land 
system.  But  the  danger  of  losing  the  counties  has  produced  a 
wonderful  alteration  in  their  views.  Last  session  Lord  Beaconsfield 
preached,  as  Mr.  Grant  DuflF  said,  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  land 
system.  Since  then,  he  and  his  colleagues  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  can  improve  upon  tlie  arrangements  of  Providence  for  the 
distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  English  soil.  The  inspired  articles 
of  the  land  creed  are  to  be  revised.  They  and  their  supporters  may 
account  Jis  they  please  for  their  change  of  attitude,  but  nothing  can 
disguise  the  plain  significance  of  the  lact.  They  do  not  feel  as  secure 
of  the  support  of  the  agricultural  constituencies  as  they  did  six  months 
ago.  They  are  apprehensive  that  the  revolt  of  the  farmers  in  Scotland 
will  spread  to  the  counties  of  England.  The  change  of  ground  is  a 
sign  of  misgiving  which  should  encourage  the  attacking  party  to 
redouble  their  exertions.  The  Tory  leaders  are  moving  their  troops 
down  from  the  heights  into  the  plains,  and  their  opponents  may 
repeat  the  pious  exclamation  of  Cromwell  when  he  saw  General  Leslie 
abandoning  his  entrenchments  above  Dunbar. 
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What  has  been  done  oDce  may  be  done  again.  The  conquest  of 
the  counties  to  Liberalism,  the  deliverance  of  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies from  the  domination  of  Tory  landowners,  might  with 
more  reason  be  regarded  as  a  forlorn  hope  if  that  domination  had  not 
been  shaken  off  before  when  it  was  adverse  to  the  national  interest 
at  a  moment  of  grave  crisis.  The  counties  had  to  be  won  in  1830, 
before  the  Reform  Bill  and  other  useful  measures  which  it  brought 
in  its  train  could  be  carried.  Tlie  strength  and  prosperity  of  England, 
the  wel&re  of  her  population,  have  never  since- then  been  so  seriously 
endangered  as  they  are  now,  and  the  counties  must  be  won  again  a 
the  rocks  which  lie  across  the  path  of  the  nation  are  to  be  effectually 
removed.  The  circumstances  are  different,  but  the  peril  is  equally 
great,  and  demands  efforts  not  less  strenuous  to  force  it  out  of  the  way. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bearding '  the  bold  Buccleuch ' 
in  Midlothian,  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  contest  in  another 
county,  which  was  one  of  the  first  assailed  in  the  campaigns  against 
the  Tory  strongholds  conducted  with  such  vigour  when  the  fethers  of 
some  of  the  present  race  of  combatants  were  boys  at  school.  If 
county  seats  are  forlorn  hopes  for  Liberals  now,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess were  fainter  still  when  Henry  Brougham  announced  his  inten- 
tion in  1818  of  contesting  Westmoreland.  Brougham  did  not 
succeed  in  wresting  Westmoreland  from  the  Lowthers,  but  he  gave 
them  an  ugly  scare,  and  the  good  fights  that  he  fought  on  three 
successive  occasions  probably  did  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
to  encourage  the  general  attack  upon  the  counties  in  which  the 
battle  for  Reform  was  won.  Brougham's  first  contest  in  Westmore- 
land is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  enlighten- 
ment and  privileged  obstinacy,  and  few  of  the  bloodlcKs  combats  of 
politics  have  borne  a  closer  resemblance  to  actual  war.  In  his '  History 
of  the  Whigs  and  the  Reform  Bill,'  Mr.  Roebuck  tells  a  story  of  a 
foreigner  who  was  present  with  him  at  a  stormy  electoral  meeting 
about  the  Reform  Bill  time.  After  listening  for  a  time  to  the 
violent  speeches,  the  foreigner  earnestly  asked  when  the  revolution 
would  begin.  The  audience  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  he  supposed  it  could  have  but  one  issue.  An  armed 
collision,  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lowthers,  would  have 
seemed  much  more  inevitable  to  this  stranger  as  the  outcome  of 
Brougham's  invasion,  with  its  bands,  banners,  party  processions, 
swarms  of  inflammatory  pamphlets  and  broad  sheets,  stirring 
speeches,  rousing  proclamations  of  challenge  and  defiance.  Yet 
the  only  blood  that  is  recorded  to  have  been  shed  flowed  from  the 
nose  of  the  old  town-crier  of  Kendal,  who  one  evening  in  a  pothouse 
provoked  one  of  the  *  Yellow '  solicitors  to  assault  him,  and  obtained 
five  shillings  damages  at  the  neit  Westmoreland  Assizes. 

The  Westmoreland  election  attracted  an  immense  deal  of  interest 
at  the  time,  and  its  incidents  were  chronicled  at  great  length  in  the 
Times,  which  lent  Brougham  its  powerful  support.  A  special 
reporter  was  sent  down  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  his  letters  are 
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interesting  to  read  now  as  a  reminder  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
-Northern  ooonty  firom  the  capital  before  the  days  of  rail  and  telegraph. 
The  reporter  of  the  Tvmes  writes  about  Westmoreland  as  a  special 
correspondent  might  write  now  about  Bosnia  or  one  of  the  remote 
districts  of  Afghanistan.  The  county  is  described  as  if  it  had  been 
explored  for  tb9  first  time;  its  general  features,  its  trade,  and  the 
onanners  of  its  inhabitants,  are  sketched  as  follows  for  the  information 
of  metropolitan  readers : — 

'The  county  of  Westmoreland  is  inland  and  agricultural.  Its  want 
of  seaport  towns,  and  its  want  of  commerce,  have  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  protect  it  from  many  crimes  and  offences.  But  the  same  causes 
iuwe  perpetuated,  if  not  generated,  an  omazmg  degree  of  lethargy  and 
stupidity  among  its  people.  In  their  assemblies  not  a  symptom  of  yivadty 
or  ingenuity  ever  betrays  itself.  Frequent  contests  at  elections  might  do 
.  much  good.  The  collision  might  rub  off  a  little  of  their  incrusted  rusticity. 
But  for  a  while  their  dogged  and  imreasoning  obstinacy  must  render  elec- 
tions among  them  extremely  disagreeable. 

The  explorer  viewed  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  contempt 
the  efforts  of  these  far-distant  rustics  to  imitate  the  demonstrations 
proper  to  elections.  A  scientific  traveller  in  South  Africa  could  not 
have  expressed  a  more  complete  sense  of  strangeness  at  an  uncouth 
burlesque  of  the  ways  of  civilisation. 

The  people  here  [he  said]  have  acquired  none  of  the  arts  of  a  lx}ndon 
'mob.  lliey  can  neither  groan,  hiss,  nor  shout  in  concert.  Their  shout 
has  in  it  something  wild  and  shrill,  appearing  to  a  stranger  more  like  a 
•mark  of  disapprobation  than  applause,  and  resembling  more  the  sound  of  an 
.^Eolian  harp  in  a  storm  than  the  hoarse  noise  of  waters  which  is  that  of 
other  mo])s. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  men  of  Westmoreland  were  rude  and 
'untutored  in  these  accomplishments  of  the  completely  educated 
citizen.  They  had  been  parties  to  no  contested  election  since  the 
year  1768,  when  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  spent  40,000^.  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  shake  the  representation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lowthers. 
Victory  had  remained  with  the  Lowthers  as  the  result  of  that  great 
battle  between  rival  families,  and  the  decision  had  been  accepted  as 
final.  The  Lowther  influence  had  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
Slowly  and  gradually,  by  a  process  of  steady  advance,  never  over- 
reaching themselves  and  never  losing  an  inch  that  they  had  gained, 
the  Lowthers  had  made  their  way  from  a  comparatively  obscure 
position  among  the  landed  gentry  of  Westmoreland  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  proud  position  in  which  they  overshadowed  the  county. 
The  roots  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  put  forth  all  the  power  of 
his  wealth  and  influence  to  shake,  the  wide-spreading  tree  at  which 
he  had  hacked  and  tugged  in  vain,  it  might  well  have  been  considered 
presumption  in  any  meaner  man  to  tackle.  From  1768  to  1818,  the 
head  of  the  family  of  Lowther,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  had  been  suffered 
undisturbed  to  nominate  whom  he  pleased  for  the  two  seats  nominally 
in  the  gift  of  the  collective  freeholders,  and  the  knights  of  the  shire 
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of  Westmoreland  had  generally  been  bia  sons  or  other  relativee. 
There  had  been  grumblings  among  the  freeholders  of  Kendal,  I^omdale, 
Ambleside,  and  Windermere,  and  among  a  few  of  the  gentry  of  suEE- 
cient  consequence  to  be  jealous  of  the  Lowthers,  but  no  deliversr  had 
dared  to  appear  to  give  their  discontent  a  bead  till  Henry  Brougham, 
the  owner  of  a  smaU  property  and  of  'a  houBe  on  Uie  top  of  a  hill,* 
put  himself  forward  in  that  character. 

The  audacity  of  the  enterprise  had  its  charms  for  the  inde&tigable 
barrister,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  Edinburgh  Iteviever.  Xo  man 
could  have  been  found  in  any  generation  better  qualified  by  temper 
and  ability  to  lead  such  a  forlorn  hope  as  an  attack  upon  a  supremacy 
that  had  remained  so  long  unchallenged.  When  it  was  rumoured 
towards  the  close  of  18 17  mat  be  had  formed  the  intention  of  contest- 
ing Westmoreland  at  the  next  general  election,  the  rumour  was 
received  with  ridicule  and  incredulity.  It  was  regarded  as  a  foolish 
boast ;  it  was  set  down  to  Brougham's  love  of  exciting  a  sensation. 
Few  men  can  ever  have  enjoyed  more  thoroughly  than  Brougham  the 
pleasure  of  exciting  a  sensation,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  his 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  him,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  in  earnest.  Early  in  February,  1818,  his  candidature  was 
formally  jmnounced. 

Although  the  Lowthers  at  first  affected  to  treat  it  as  a  joke,  that 
a  man  who  had  only  a  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Westmoreland 
should  put  himself  forward  in  opposition  to  them  as  a  candidate  for 
the  county,  they  did  not  neglect  to  take  timely  precautions.  Caution 
was  then  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Lowther  character.  They  were 
not  filled  with  the  overweening  pride  or  frivolous  insolence  which  the 
Greek  imagination  pictured  as  the  instrument  used  by  fate  when  a 
great  family  bad  reached  the  height  of  its  splendour  and  was  marked 
out  for  destruction.  They  had  reached  the  height  of  their  splendour,  but 
no  trace  of  infatuation  had  yet  appeared.  They  were  not  yet  disposed 
to  put  their  trust  in  the  past  and  neglect  the  means  of  success  for  the 
present ;  the  qualities  by  which  they  had  patiently  achieved  greatness — 
shrewdness,  foresight,  vigilant  tenacity — still  remained  with  them  for 
the  preservation  of  every  inch  they  bad  gained.  They  laughed  at  the 
pretentious  ambition  of  the  man  with  tlie  house  at  the  top  of  a  hill, 
but  they  put  forth  all  their  strength  betimes  to  thwart  his  enterprise. 

Hardly  bad  Brougham's  definite  intention  to  contest  Westmoreland 
been  announced  than  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Lord 
Lowther  and  Colonel  I^wther,  were  in  the  field  prosecuting  an  active 
personal  canvass  among  the  freeholders.  Dinners  were  held  in  all 
the  little  towns  of  the  county,  and  tbe  two  representatives  of  the 
great  family  made  a  progress  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  with 
a  numerous  retinue,  visiting  the  electors  in  their  homes  with  courteous 
solicitation  of  their  support. 

In  the  course  of  this  canvass  occurred  the  first  memorable  incident 
in  the  election  struggle,  an  incident  which  showed  that  with  all  their 
backwardness  in  the  arts  of  concerted  demonstration,  the  men  of 
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Westmoreland  had  good  natural  capacities  for  election  rows.  On  the 
nth  of  February,  when  Lord  Lonsdale'H  two  sons  were  returning  with 
a  cavalcade  from  canvassing  the  freeholders  in  the .  neighbourhood  of 
Kendal,  they  were  met  by  a  procession  of  townspeople,  headed  by  a 
standard-bearer  and  a  band,  who  shouted  *  No  Corn  Laws '  at  them 
and  frightened  their  horses.  The  Lowther  party  retired  to  the 
Commercial  Inn  to  dine,  and  a  mob  gathered  outside  and  hooted  and 
threw  mud  at  the  windows.  But  the  prudent  Lowthers  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  swearing  in  a  hundred  special  constables,  who 
rushed  upon  the  mob  and  dispersed  them. 

This  riot,  which  showed  that  however  popular  the  Lowthers  were 
in  the  county,  they  had  not  the  sympathy  of  the  townspeople,  was 
made  a  great  deal  of  in  the  party  newspapers  in  London.  Such 
riots  were  common  enough  at  the  time  in  the  large  towns,  but  it 
was  a  new  thing  that  they  should  occur  in  a  quiet  county  like  West- 
moreland. Brougham  and  his  friends  were  vehemently  censiured 
for  introducing  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  happy 
population.  If  the  Kendal  mob  showed  such  a  spirit  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest,  what  might  not  be  expected  to  ensue  when 
the  battle  became  hotter  ?  It  was  maintained  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  disturbance  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  *  No  turbulent 
manifestations  of  any  kind,'  a  local  Blue  newspaper  asserted,  '  were 
shown  by  any  individuals  at  Kendal.'  A  small  crowd  gathered  out- 
side the  Commercial  Inn,  and  a  number  of  special  constables,  flushed 
with  Lowther  drink,  rushed  out  and  attacked  them.  The  stones 
thrown  at  the  cavalcade  were  thrown  by  a  gang  of  navvies  at  work 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  treated  to  beer  by  Lowther 
agents,  and  then  in  rough  humour  turned  round  on  their  benefactors 
with  shouts  of  *  Lowther  ale,'  and  'Brougham  for  ever  I'  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  disturbance,  more  special 
constables  were  sworn  in,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Dragoon  Guards 
was  stationed  by  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  Lord-Iiieutenant  of  the  county, 
at  Kendal. 

In  the  course  of  their  canvass  the  Lowthers  received  other  proofs 
that  their  hold  on  the  county  seats  was  seriously  imperilled,  and  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  metropolitan  press  was  brought  to  bear  on 
their  audacious  assailant.  The  Gourver  published  a  violent  attack 
on  Brougham.  According  to  the  Courier,  Brougham's  assumption 
of  the  air  of  a  deliverer  was  ridiculous.  He  was  not  the  prime  mover 
in  the  matter,  but  the  Earl  of  Thanet, and  a  few  smaller  'notables' 
in  Westmoreland,  who  were  jealous  of  the  just  and  honourable  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Lowthers.  Brougham  was  put  forward  by  them ;  his 
face  of  bronze  and  lungs  of  ii'on  were  retained  as  their  instruments. 
The  ladies  of  Westmoreland  were  said  to  be  all  in  favoiu:  of  Brougham, 
and  the  Courier  made  this  rumour  a  subject  of  rude  pleasantry. 
'Why  all  this  acrimony  so  early  in  the  contest?'  asked  the  Times.  Was 
it  not  a  sign  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  already  shaken  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Lowthers,  and  that  they  were  '  writhing  with  disappointment '  ? 
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The  receptioD  giren  to  Brougham  wbeD  he  made  his  formal  entry 
upoB  the  field  of  action  might  well  hare  made  them  anxiouB  about 
an  ascendancy  which  had  not  for  so  long  been  put  to  the  test  of 
battle.  He  was  welcomed,  the  Carlisle  Journal  said,  *  in  a  manner 
that  must  strike  dread  into  (he  breasts  of  the  venal,  and  inspire  the 
best  hopes  of  the  county.'  The  Lancaster  Gazette  had  declared  that 
the  town  of  Kendal  was  'quite  yellow,'  and  that  its  freeholders 
would  vote  for  the  two  Lowthers  to  a  man,  but  on  the  approach  of 
Brougham  they  showed  a  very  difierent  tendency.  At  sunrise  on  the 
eventful  morning  which  was  to  witness  the  advent  of  their  delivery 
from  thraldom,  the  companies  and  societies  of  the  town  were  sum- 
moned to  the  meeting>place  by  sound  of  bugle,  and  marched  out 
eleven  miles,  with  flags  and  bands,  to  the  borders  of  the  county,  to 
greet  the  coming  champion  with  a  true  Westmoreland  welcome. 
Their  organisation  was  not  so  inferior  for  a  people  who  could  never 
be  brought  to  'display  a  symptom  of  vivacity  or  ingenuity.'  At 
Heiring  Syke  they  took  the  horses  from  Brougham's  carriage.  In 
vain  he  protested  against  such  an  honour,  and,  pointing  to  the  horses, 
asked  his  admirers  whether  they  wished  him,  the  sworn  foe  of  super- 
fluous institutions,  to  create  sinecures  before  their  very  eyes.  '  My 
lad  I '  was  the  reply  of  the  lethargic  and  stupid  freeholders, '  we  have 
you,  and  we  are  resolved  to  carry  you  into  Kendal  ourselveB.'  Which 
feat  they  performed,  dragging  the  carriage  a  distance  of  eleven  miles, 
and  reaching  Kendal  in  triumph  soon  after  midday.  Brougham 
rewarded  them  with  a  speech  from  the  window  of  his  host,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  the  Quaker  banker  of  Kendal.  He  had  promised,  he  said, 
to  give  the  freeholders  of  Westmoreland  a  chance  of  choosing  their 
Parliamentary  representative  for  themselves,  and  he  would  keep  his 
word.  *  Is  there  anything  about  me,'  he  asked,  '  that  looks  like 
giving  in  ? ' 

Doubts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  thrown  by  the  opposite  party 
upon  the  spontaneousness  of  the  reception  given  to  Brougham.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  lusty  fellows  who  dragged  his  carriage  from 
Heiring  Syke  to  Kendal  were  hired  and  well  paid  for  their  day's 
work,  and  the  charlatanry  of  the  proceeding  was  held  up  to  ridicule. 
But  Brougham  was  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  returning  ridicule  for 
ridicule,  and  repaying  strong  language  with  interest.  As  he  peregri- 
nated the  county,  awakening  popular  enthusiasm  by  his  eloquence, 
the  Lowthers  began  to  feel  that  they  must  spare  no  exertions  if  they 
wished  to  keep  their  hold.  They  could  not  cope  with  Brougham  in 
speech- ma  king,  hut  the  house-to-house  canvass  made  by  themselves 
and  their  agents  told  quite  as  effectively  as  addresses  to  public 
meetings.  The  constituency  was  not  a  large  one ;  the  number  of 
voters,  many  of  them  not  resident  in  the  county,  was  estimated  at 
2,500.  During  their  long  and  carefully  guard«l  ascendancy  the 
Lowthers  had  filled  every  sort  of  public  position  with  persons  favour- 
able to  their  interest.  In  this  crisis  none  of  the  clergy,  the 
magistrate!",  or  the  stirring  attorneys  showed  any  disposition  to  desert 
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them,  and  directly,  as  well  as  through  this  ready  and  effective  organi- 
sation, a  liberal  use  was  made  of  promises  and  threats. 

In  1818  the  House  of  Ciommons  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
view  with  favour  any  attempt  to  influence  the  vote  of  an  elector.  A 
case  occurred  at  this  very  General  Election  which  showed  at  least 
that  they  considered  it  necessary  to  make  an  example  for  the  sake  of 
vindicating  purity  of  election.  An  unfortunate  Lanarkshire  factor, 
of  the  name  of  Ferguson,  was  brought  before  the  House  on  a  charge 
of  having  threatened  an  elector  in  his  coimty,  convicted  of  the 
offence,  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  But  what  a  factor  could  not 
do  might  be  done  with  safety  by  more  exalted  personages,  and  what 
could  not  be  done  openly  and  clumsily,  could  be  done  with  equal 
effect  by  the  use  of  a  certain  disguise.  A  letter  of  mixed  solicitation 
and  intimidation  which  fell  into  Brougham's  hands,  and,  it  is  unneces* 
sary  to  say,  was  not  from  that  moment  hid  under  a  bushel,  shows  how 
very  little  disguise  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  a  nobleman  so 
powerful  as  Lord  Lonsdale.     The  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

My  dear  Uncle, — I  have  this  day  received  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Lonsdale  requesting  I  would  get  you  and  my  relatives  to  vote  for  him  and 
his  sons  in  the  ensuing  election.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  so,  I  will 
answer  for  my  brother  Edmimd  that  he  will  at  all  times  do  everything  to 
promote  your  interest.  I  will  instantly  that  I  hear  of  your  having  given 
your  vote  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  remit  you  150/.  sterling,  as  a  mark  of  my  regard 
for  you  and  my  cousins.  I  daresay  you  will  remember  me  when  I  mention  that 
I  am  the  second  son  of  your  brother ;  and  that  I  was  under  your  protection 
some  time  when  at  Dr.  Waller's  school  at  Appleby.  It  is  my  intention  to 
come  and  visit  all  my  relatives  in  that  quarter  shortly,  when  I  hope  to  find 
you  in  good  health.  Hoping  to  heai-  from  you  by  return  of  post  and 
complying  with  my  request,  believe  me  ever  to  remain  your  attached 
nephew, . 

The  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  not  given,  but  it  is  inte- 
resting as  a  relic  of  safe  attempt  at  corruption  in  the  same  year  which 
witnessed  the  conviction  of  Ferguson  for  threatening  a  farmer  with 
the  loss  of  his  landlord's  favour  Sf  he  did  not  vote  as  his  landlord 
wished.  Brougham's  support  was  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
class  of  independent  yeomen  and  town  freeholders.  His  chief  sup- 
porters among  the  gentry  were  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  whose  grandson 
is  now  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  Westmoreland  at  next  general 
election,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Crackenthorpe,  *  the  grand  old  veteran,' 
as  Mr.  Forster  called  him,  who  is  still  alive,  and  was  present  the  other 
day  at  the  meeting  summoned  to  consider  Sir  Henry  Tufton's  candi- 
dature. The  staff  and  mainstay  of  Brougham's  backing  were  the 
Quakers  of  Westmoreland,  whose  favour  he  had  won  by  his  exertions 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion. 

These  Quakers,  with  the  bad  example  of  their  independent  ways, 
had  long  been  an  eyesore  to  the  great  house  of  Lowther.  Their 
presence  in  the  county  was  not  encouraged.    Their  hold  on  the  soil 
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was  not  maintained  without  vigorous  efForts  being  made  to  uproofc 
them.  Mr.  James  fioutledge,  the  author  of  a  vigorous  work  on 
Popular  Progress  in  England,  ie  Responsible  for  an  anecdote  illus- 
trating what  lengths  the  Lowther  family  were  prepared  to  go  in  their 
endeavours  to  root  out  the  obnoxious  men  of  peace.  Prominent 
among  the  Quaker  community  was  the  banking  firm  of  the  Wake- 
fields.  It  was  from  the  house  of  GHlbert  Wakefield  that  Brougham 
made  his  first  speech  to  the  electors  of  Westmoreland.  At  a  critical 
period,  Mr.  Koutledge  saya,  the  head  of  the  firm  found  that  his  bank- 
notes were  vanishing  in  an  extraordinary  way.  His  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  be  drew  upon  his  friends  in  anticipation  of  an  emergency. 
It  came  in  the  shape  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  bundles  of  the 
Wakefield  notes.  The  banker  was  prepared  for  bis  visitor.  Slowly 
and  methodically  the  notes  were  examined,  and  the  good  gold  paid 
over  the  counter.  When  the  last  note  had  been  duly  honoured,  the 
triumphant  Quaker  calmly  asked,  '  Hast  thou  any  more  ? '  and  his 
antagonist  bounced  out  of  the  office  in  a  fury. 

The  Lowthers  did  not  pretend  to  powers  of  speech  or  literary 
gifts,  but  like  the  impecunious  man  in  one  of  Bobertson'a  plays,  who 
could  not.  lend  hia  friend  half-a-crown,  they  could  get  such  things 
when  they  were  wanted.  Plenty  of  literary  ability  was  enlisted  on  the 
Lowther  side.  The  election  taught  them  the  necessity  of  having  a 
local  newspaper  of  their  own.  The  editor  of  the  struggling  Kendal 
Chronicle  had  succeeded  in  pleasing  both  sides  in  the  neighbourhood 
before  the  opposition  between  them  was  concentrated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Brougham.  He  tried  to  maintain  a  dignified  impartiality 
when  the  strife  began,  and  published  Brougham's  speeches  without 
comment,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Lowthers.  They  would  hear 
no  nonsense  about  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  to  serve  as  a  mirror  of 
passing  events.  When  the  Chronicle  did  not  give  them  a  warm 
support,  they  started  the  Westmoreland  Oazette^  and  went  to  the 
circle  of  the  Lake  Poets  for  an  editor.  Probably  no  man  of  letters 
was  ever  so  completely  out  of  his  place  as  Thomas  de  Qiiincey  in  the 
pusition  of  an  editor  of  a  small  county  newspaper. 

An  address  to  the  freeholders  of  Westmoreland,  which  was  issued 
in  view  of  the  coming  election,  bears  every  mark  of  bemg  from  De 
Quincey'a  pen.  It  professes  to  be  written  by  a  friend  to  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  and  to  elucidate  the  claims  of  the  several 
candidates.  If  any  of  the  freeholders  ever  read  it,  they  had  to  wade 
through  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  must  have  perplexed  them 
not  a  little  before  they  came  to  the  elucidation.  The  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  unfolded  in  'a  compressed  abstract  of  the  duties 
and  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  England,'  and  of  the  hereditary 
nobility,  was  illustrated  by  a  survey  of  all  the  forms  of  government 
that  1^  ever  existed.  The  Egyptian  and  Persian  monarchies,  the 
examples  of  Cecrops  and  Codnis,  the  powers  of  the  kings  as  they 
appear  in  Homer,  were  invoked  to  show  that '  the  royal  power  origi- 
nated in  a  moral  law  of  our  nature.'     A  more  moving  and  more 
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modern  argument  was  found  in  defence  of  the  right  of  noblemen  to 
control  popular  elections.  The  Great  Hebellion  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  nobles  stood  aloof  from  the  elections,  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  such  is  and  always  has  been  the  result  of  leaving 
government  to  the  licentious  violence  of  a  popular  assembly.  When 
the  essayist  had  established  his  general  principles  he  adopted  a  more 
lively  tone,  dropping  tears  over  the  bounty  of  the  talents  with 
which  Heaven  had  endowed  Henry  Brougham,  and  demanding  what 
could  induce  a  Lowther,  a  Bentinck,  or  a  Percy  to  betray  the 
interests  of  their  country.  But  we  do  not  suppose  that  this  pamphlet, 
notwithstanding  the  distinction  of  its  presumable  literary  parentage, 
had  much  effect  upon  the  Westmoreland  election  of  1818. 

Livelier  support  than  De  Qiiincey's  was  lent  by  other  members  of 
the  Lake  fraternity.  Southey  did  not  disdain  to  give  his  aid  in  the 
manufacture  of  metrical  squibs.  The  local  poets  on  Brougham's 
side  replied  in  verges  more  distinguished  by  earnestness  than  by 
literary  skill.  The  'New  Broom,'  at  which  polished  wits  scoffed, 
was  frankly  accepted  and  defended.  The  Westmoreland  poet  was 
proud  of  the  title : — 

New  brooms !  new  brooms  !  but  not  to  sell ! 
New  brooms,  new  brooms  sweep  clean  ; 
The  jimior  Lord  and  Col-o-nel 
Will  tell  you  what  we  mean. 

Chorus — New  brooms  !  new  brooms ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  literary  value  of  this  and  suchlike 
effusions,  they  had  the  practical  effect  of  giving  intense  annoyance  to 
the  enemy,  as  the  assaiilt  upon  the  town  crier  by  one  or  two  Lowther 
attorneys  testified.  Squibs  fell  harmless  off  the  tough  hide  of  the 
indefatigable  Brougham.  No  matter  how  keen  the  shafts  of  the 
Lake  poets,  he  was  capable  in  his  diffuse  prose  of  giving  as  good  as 
he  got.  Wordsworth  was  never  so  roasted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
as  he  was  on  this  occasion  by  Brougham  for  the  enlightenment  of  his 
humble  neighbours,  and  Southey's  change  of  opinions  furnished  him 
with  an  excellent  theme  for  sarcastic  declamation. 

From  February  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  nomination  took 
place,  the  coimty  of  Westmoreland  was  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement 
such  as  it  had  not  known  since  the  days  of  the  Pretender's  invasion. 
Though  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  thought  poorly  of  the 
discipline  of  the  electors,  he  bore  witness  that  he  *  never  saw  the 
popular  mind  in  such  a  ferment '  as  on  the  day  before  the  nomina- 
tion, when  he  made  his  way  by  coach  to  Appleby.  There  was  no 
doubt,  he  said,  which  way  the  mass  of  the  people  inclined,  whatever 
might  be  the  decision  of  the  freeholders.  Mothers  stood  at  the  doors  of 
their  cottages  as  the  coach  passed,  with  blue  ribands  in  their  caps, 
and  the  children  ran  after  it  with  shouts  of  *  Brougham  for  ever !' 
Between  Kendal  and  Appleby  the  coach  overtook  a  very  remarkable 
procession,  the  freeholders  marching  to  the  poll,  a  body  of  more  than 
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two  hundred,  led  by  a  man  of  upwards  of  seventy  years  uf  age,  with 
colours  atreamiag  and  music  playing  at  their  head.  Recruits  fell  in 
as  they  marched  on,  and  little  groups  from  the  neighbouriog  cottages 
and  hamleta  collected  to  cheer  them  on  their  way.  '  In  this  manner,' 
the  reporter  said,  '  they  marched  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  over 
a  hilly,  rough,  and  romantic  country,  more  like  a  body  of  people  on 
pilgrimage,  or  like  the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit  proceeding  to  the 
Holy  I^and,  than  a  riotous  assemblage  of  electors  proceeding  to  the 
poll.'  Some  miles  out  of  Appleby  this  procession  was  met  by 
Brougham  on  horseback,  who  addressed  them,  and  congratulated  them 
on  the  noble  fulfilment  of  their  pledges.  He  besought  them  to  abstain 
irom  violence,  but  expressed  confidence  that  if  they  were  attacked 
they  would  be  able  to  show  their  assailants  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  a  riot  was  feared.  All  the  noaterials  were 
ready  for  an  explosion.  Besides  calling  in  the  troops  to  keep 
order,  the  magistrates  had  brought  four  or  five  stage-coaches  full  of 
sailors  and  carpenters  from  Liverpool,  armed,  it  was  said,  not  with 
batons,  but  with  bludgeons.  The  Timee  correspondent  counted  at 
Appleby  2O0  special  constables  thus  armed,  '  who  go  to  the  Lowther 
public-houses,  drink  at  Lowther  expense,  and  bivouac  under  tents 
by  the  river  side.'  Upon  the  least  violence  shown  as  justification, 
these  bludgeon -men— among  whom  Brougham  professed  to  recognise 
a  Bow  Street  runner,  sign  and  symbol  of  Government  infiuence 
added  to  that  of  the  Ixiwthera — were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  mobs 
and  processions  in  which  the  soldiers  of  Westmoreland  independence 
rauged  themselves.  Although  the  latter  steadily  abstained  from 
violence  of  action,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  inoEFensive  to  their 
antagonists  in  other  ways.  To  parade  the  streets  of  Appleby  with  a 
calPs  head  mounted  on  a  pole,  and  decorated  with  yellow  ribands,  was 
a  tolerably  ingenious  insult  for  a  people  so  new  to  electioneering. 
Broughiim  surpassed  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  the  taunts  which  he 
levelled  at  the  hostile  battalions  when  they  were  dra\vn  up  in  front 
of  the  hustings. 

Youhavebeenbi'oughtnp[hetoldtheml  to  Appleby  in  carriages,  coaches, 
waggons,  and  cat-ts ;  you  ha.v0  l>een  handed  and  led  to  the  poll  by  their 
agents,  their  justices,  and  their  parsons.  My  friends  have  crowded  here  by 
hundreds,  from  their  own  spontwieous  impulse,  and  at  their  own  expense. 

You  have  heard,  geDtlemen  [addressing  his  supporters],  of  fine  game  and 
covies  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  now  look  behind  you 
and  yon  will  see  some  of  the  game.  These  six-and-twenty  have  been 
brought  in  carta  or  bogs.  [Howls  and  hisses.]  I  perceive  that  the  game  do 
not  understand  me.  They  are  dumb  animals;  but  I  will  ask  any  of  their 
keepers  who  are  here  whether  this  ifi  not  true,  and  if  to-morrow  they  cannot 
answer  it,  they  may  go  back  to  their  preserves. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  yellow,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  ;  it  is  tiie  first  time  I  have  had  that  pleasure.  I  wish  to 
explain  to  you  the  principles  on  which  I  act,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  some  of 
you  to  think  more  favourably  of  me.  [Hissing  and  disapprobation  from  the 
Lowther  side.]  I  see  au  honest-looking  man  there  with  a  great  bunch  of  yellow 
No.  604  (no.  cxniv.  M.S.)  L  L 
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in  his  hat,  and  if  I  were  but  one  half-hour  with  him,  I  am  convinoed,  not- 
withstanding his  present  disapprobation,  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  split  his 
vote  between  Lord  Lowther  and  me.  ....  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  yellow, 
is  it  not  a  gratifying  thing  for  you  to  meet  with  a  contested  election  by  my 
means,  for  the  first  time  in  your  lives,  and  to  be  so  courted  as  you  have 
been  %  [Freeholders  expressed  satisfaction  with  their  present  representatives.] 
I  do  not  know  that  gentleman,  but  I  appeal  from  his  judgment  to  that  of 
the  ooimty  of  Westmoreland.  I  have  asked  my  own  friends  to  hold  up  their 
hands,  and  there  has  been  a  gi'eat  show ;  now,  I  should  just  wish  to  see  the 
game  from  the  preserves  hold  up  their  forefeet. 

The  game  mustered  in  suflScient  numbers,  however,  to  keep 
Brougham  out  of  the  seat.  On  the  last  day  of  the  polling,  the 
numbers  stood : — 

Lord  Lowther  ....  960 
Colonel  Lowther  .  .  .  '925 
Mr.  Brougham       .         .         .         .788 

At  the  beginning  of  the  canvass  the  Lowthers  had  given  out  that 
it  was  impossible  any  opponent  should  get  more  than  300  votes.  Con- 
sidering the  odds  against  which  Brougham  fought,  it  was  not  a  dis- 
couraging defeat,  and  neither  he  nor  his  supporters  showed  any  signs 
of  dismay  when  the  result  could  no  longer  be  disguised.  Mr. 
Wybergh,  Brougham's  proposer,  made  a  spirited  address  to  the 
electors,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  a  pill  prepared  for  the 
Lowthers  against  next  election  : — 

They  had  all  heard  of  the  stone-eater,  who  devoured  stones ;  they  had 
all  heard  of  the  fii'e-eater,  who  devoured  flames ;  they  had  all  heard  of  the 
penknife-eater,  who  swallowed  penknives  till  they  killed  him ;  they  had 
all  heard  of  the  cassowary,  wliich  digested  iron ;  but  if  the  Lowthers  could 
swallow  the  pills  which  were  prepared  for  them,  they  would  have  a  better 
swallow,  and  stronger  powers  of  digestion,  than  either  the  stone-eater,  the 
fire-eater,  the  penknife-eater,  or  the  cassowary. 

This  pill  wliose  virtues  were  so  elaborately  described  was  the 
constitution  of  a  Blue  Association  for  Westmoreland,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  bind  themselves  to  appear  on  all  public  occasions 
with  the  badge  of  a  blue  riband  round  their  wrists,  and  never  to  reit 
till  they  had  carried  a  candidate  for  the  county  against  Lowther  in- 
fluence. Brougham  adjourned  with  his  followers  from  the  hustings 
to  found  this  Association.  The  4th  of  July,  he  said,  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  date  would 
become  famous  in  the  history  of  Westmoreland  as  the  last  day  on 
which  a  Lowther  had  been  returned  for  the  county. 

Brougham  made  good  his  word  that  he  would  stand  again  for 
Westmoreland.  He  came  back  in  1820,  on  the  general  election  fol- 
lowing the  deatli  of  George  III.,  and  it  showed  how  zealously  his 
friends  had  been  working  for  him  in  the  interval,  that  this  time  he 
polled  1,349  votes.  But  the  Lowthers  had  been  no  less  busy.  Lord 
Lonsdale  had  spent  the  interval  in  creating  new  votes,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  d«ay'8  poll,  when  Brougham  withdrew,  the  numbers 
polled  for  his  two  sons  were  1,530  and  1,412  respectively. 
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One  more  effort  was  made  in  1 826,  when  Broughani  again  made 
a  good  third.  He  was  not  easily  daunted*  and  he  would  probably  have 
tried  again  had  he  not  been  choaen  io  1830,  partly  in  conaequence  of 
his  nearness  to  success  in  Westmoreland,  to  contest  the  comity  of 
York  as  the  colleague  of  Lord  Morpeth.  'The  attempt  would  bo 
vain,'  he  wrote  in  hiB  address  to  the  electors  of  Yorkshire,  '  to  con- 
ceal the  ezidtatiou  which  hlls  my  mind  upon  the  prospect  of  this 
extraordinary  event.'  It  was  indeed  an  extz&ordinary  event  that  a 
barrister  who  had  no  personal  connection  with  the  county,  not  even 
possessing,  before  his  candidature  was  decided  on,  the  necessary  free- 
hold qualification,  should  have  been  selected  to  contest  the  represen- 
tation of  the  largest  and  most  important  constituency  in  the  king- 
dom. Still  more  extraordinary  was  his  return,  along  with  Lord 
Morpeth,  by  a  large  majority  over  the  Tory  candidates.  It  may  help 
to  confirm  those  who  are  in  doubt  about  candidates  for  county  elec- 
tions at  the  present  time,  and  who  are  disposed  to  think  local  connec- 
tion indispensable,  to  mention  that  before  Brougham  was  selected 
the  same  misgivings  made  themselves  heard.  The  madness  of  putting 
forward  a  man  who  had  no  qualification  except  his  public  eminence 
was  loudly  insisted  on,  and  certain  failure  was  predicted.  Brougham's 
amazing  exertions  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  which  may  be  paralleled 
with  Mr.  G-Iadstone's  campaign  in  Scotland,  had  much  to  do  with  his 
success,  and  that  success  powerfully  influenced  the  county  elections 
which  followed. 

The  necessity  of  winning  the  counties  in  1830  was  emphatically 
recognised.  While  Brougham  stood  for  York,  Joseph  Hume  was  put 
forward  for  Middlesex.  In  this  case  also,  it  was  only  after  much 
hesitation  that  a  candidate  of  such  a  type  was  selected.  Mr.  Hume's 
candidature  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  rash  experiment.  But 
eventually  he  was  returned  without  a  contest.  All  over  the  country 
results  were  achieved  which  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  making  a 
determined  attack  upon  the  Tory  strongholds.  When  losses  and 
gains  were  counted  at  the  close  of  the  election,  it  appeared  that  *  of 
the  82  members  returned  by  the  40  counties  of  England,  only  28 
were  steady  adherents  of  the  Ministry,  47  were  avowed  adherents  of 
the  Opposition,  and  7  of  the  neutral  cast  did  not  lean  much  to  the 
Government.' 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  analyse  the 
differences  between  the  circumstances  of  1830  and  1880.  But  the 
two  situations  have  this  in  common,  that  a  mischievous  national 
policy  cannot  be  thoroughly  and  securely  reversed  without  the  help  of 
the  counties,  and  that  this  help  may  be  the  reward  of  vigorous  effort 
now  no  less  than  in  1830.  The  effort  is  certainly  as  well  worth 
making  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

WnjJAH   MuiTO. 
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MacPherson,  Burns,  and  Scott  in  their  Relation 

TO  the  Modern  Revolution. 

When  went  there  by  an  age  since  the  great  flood 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  1 

Shakespeare,  Julius  CcBsar, 

MACPHERSON,  a  man  of  nine-and-forty,  had  been  famous  for 
a   quarter   of  a   century,  when   Burns,   at   nine-and-twenty, 
was  a  lion  of  the  Edinburgh  season  of  1787,  and  Scott  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen.     The  two  latter  chanced  to  meet  at  a  party  at  the  Sheens,* 
in  the  house  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,^  author  of  the  famous  '  Essay 
on  Civil  Society'  (1767),  and  'History  of  the  Roman  Republic' 
Bums  was  introduced  by  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Scott  was  brought  out 
by  the  Doctor's  son,  the  future  Sir  Adam  Ferguson.     Black,  to  whom 
the  first  great  step  in  the  Chemistry  of  Gases  is  due ;  Hutton,  the 
author  of  the  geological  theory  of  Igneous  Causation  (which  was  in  this 
country  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  German  Werner) ;  and  Home,  the 
reverend  author  of  the  tragedy  of  *  Douglas,'  and  SlacPherson's  first 
literary  friend,  appear  also  to  have  been  all  at  this  party.     I  wonder 
that  the  meeting  has  never  been  commemorated  by  one  of  our  his- 
torical painters.   But  should  it  ever  be  so,  I  trust  that  our  painter  will 
add  MacPherson  to  the  group.     He  and  his  two  great  predecessors 
never,  indeed,  met.    But  it  will  be  quite  in  accordance  with  historical 
probability  to  represent  them  as  having  met  at  the  house  of  this 
common  friend  of  all  three.     And  the  picture  will  only  gain  the 
higher  truth  and  unity  of  the  idea  by  the  introduction  of  a  person 
not  present  in  reality.     For  both   the   younger  had  been,  in  fact, 
already  powerfully  influenced  by  the  era-making,  though  youthful, 
work  of  the  elder  poet,  who  had  now  been  for  long  an  historical 
and  political  writer,  agent  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  M.P.  for 
Camilford.     '  My  fevourite  authors,'  Bturns  had  written    some  years 
before  (1783),  'are    of   the  sentimental  kind,  such    as   Shenstone, 
particularly  his  "  Elegies ;"....    Sterne,  especially  his  "  Senti- 
mental Journey ;"  MacPherson's   "  Ossian,"   &c.'      Nor  is  anything 
more  certain  than  that,  '  all  through  his   early  life    ....    the 
"  Voice  of  Cona,"  the  miisic  of  Ossian,  full  of  the  melancholy  wail 
of  the  Western  waves,  was  often  in  his  ears.'  ^     And  *  Ossian  and 
Spenser,'  says  Scott,  in  a  letter   to  Miss  Seward,  *  were  two  books 
which  the  old  bard  [Dr.  Blacklock]  put  into  my  hands,  and  which  I 

*  A  street  so  called  in  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  of  iSiena. 

*  Chambers,  Life  and  Worlut  ofBurnSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  55-8. 

«  Jack,  *  Bums*8  Unpublished  Commonplace  Look,'  MacimlUtn'tt  Magazine,  April 

i879»  p.  363. 
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devoured  rather  tlmn  perused.  Their  tales  were  for  a  long  time  bo 
much  m;  delight,  that  I  could  repeat  without  remorBe  whole  cantos 
of  the  one  and  duans  of  the  other.'  * 

A  print  of  Bunbury'a  on  the  wall  of  the  room  would  be  the 
motiye  giving  unity  to  the  composition  I  would  surest  to  an 
historical  painter.  It  represented  a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snowi 
his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  his  widow 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  It  urrested  the  attention  of  Bums,  and 
he  read  aloud  the  lines  inscribed  under  the  print : — 

Cold  on  Cnnadian  hills  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain — 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  divw, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  yean, 
The  child  of  misery  baptised  in  tears.' 

Before  getting  to  the  end  of  these  lines  Burna's  voice  &ltered,  aud 
not  seeing,  for  tears,  that  the  name  of  the  author  was  printed,  though 

in  a  small  character,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lines,  he  asked  if  anyone 
could  tell  him  by  whom  they  were  written.  Scott  modestly  whispered 
to  a  friend,  '  They're  written  by  one  Langhome.'  This  being  mentioned 
to  Bums,  he  turned  his  strong  and  robust  figure  and  massive  cotm- 
tenance,  and  fixing  on  the  pale  lame  boy  the  glowing  eye  of  which 
Seott  ai^rwards  said  that  he  '  never  saw  such  another  eye  in  a 
human  head,'  said, '  You'll  be  a  man  yet,  sir.' 

And  let  this  picture  within  the  picture  be  supposed  to  represent 
a  battle-field  either  on  <  Canadian  hills  or  Minden's  plain,'  it  will 
be  equally  significant  of  tbe  time  that  gave  birth  to  our  three 
poets.  In  the  years  from  that  both  of  the  battle  of  Minden  and  of 
the  conquest  of  Canada  (1759)  to  tbe  year  of  their  meeting  (1787), 
and  onward  to  the  climax  of  the  fame  of  the  youngest  of  them,  Oreat 
Britain,  with  armies  on  every  continent  and  fleets  on  every  sea,  was 
engaged  in  the  most  tremendous  struggles  of  her  whole  history. 
And,  sons  as  they  were  of  that  revolutionary  epoch,  our  three  poets — 
standing  there  together,  the  eldest  in  his  mature,  the  younger  in 
his  youthful,  manhood,  and  the  third  in  his  boyhood — were  also 
fathers  and  initiators  of  a  new  epoch  no  less  revolutionary.  Only, 
therefore,  in  the  relation  of  each  to  the  epoch  of  which  he  was  the 
offspring,  and  to  Ihat  of  which  he  was  the  initiator,  only,  in  a  word, 
in  relation  to  the  ;\lodem  Revolution  can  MacPherson,  or  Burns,  or 
Scott  be  rightly  understood,  or  justly  judged,  either  considered 
separately  or  as  a  tjroup.  Hence,  to  indicate  the  respective  relations 
of  these  three  Scottish  poets  to  the  general  movement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion will  be  the  aim  of  this  essay.  From  this  their  relations  to  one 
another  will  be  evident.     Certain  general  affinities  of  thouglit  will 

'  Lookhart,  Lift  of  St  Walter  .Sratt,  Abbotsford  edition,  p.  I18. 
*  The  Cmmtr!/  Juttice,  a  poem  in  three  [)arl9,  written  at  the  requeat  of  Mr,  Ituroa, 
the  well-knowD  author  of  the  work  on  the  dulies  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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be  seen  to  unit^  them,  and  to  point  clearly,  if  not  always  consciously, 
^warjs  the  New.  Epoch. 

I.  MacPhehson. 

Before  pointing  out  those  general  historical  relations  of  each  of 
out  three  great  poets  which  we,  looking  back,  may  now  see — ^though 
they,  looking  around,  could  not — it  will  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  note,  in  each  case,  the  account  they  give  of  themselves 
and  their  objects  in  introducing  their  chief  works  to  the  world. 

'  Several  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles/  says  MacPherson  in 
his  preface  to  '  Eingal/  '  genei*ou8ly  gave  me  aU  the  assistance  in  their 
power,  and  it  was  by  their  means  I  was  enabled  to  complete  the  Epic 
Poem.  How  far  it  comes  up  to  the  rules  of  the  Epopceia  is  the  province  of 
criticism  to  examine.  It  is  only  my  business  to  lay  it  before  the  reader  as 
I  have  found  it.  ...  A  man  diffident  of  his  abilities  might  ascribe  his  own 
compositions  to  a  person  whose  remote  antiquity  and  whose  situation  when 
alive  might  well  answer  for  faults  which  would  be  inexcusable  in  a  writer  of 
this  age.  .  .  .  But  of  this  I  am  persuaded  ....  that  some  will  think, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  with  which  the  works  ascribed  to  Ossian 
appear,  it  would  be  a  very  imcommon  instance  of  self-denial  in  me  to  disown 
tnem,  were  they  really  of  my  composition.' 

Thus,  as  still  a  translator  rather  than  an  original  poet,  and  with  no 
suspicion  of  the  immense  European  significance  of  his  work,  Mac 
Pherson  followed  up  his  *  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry '  (1759)  with 
the  complete  Epic  and  other  Poems,  thus  modestly  prefaced  (1760). 

Was  he,  indeed,  but  a  translator,  as  he  professed,  or  an  original 
poet  ?  This  was  the  question  debated  in  the  Ossianic  controversy, 
though  it  was  usually  stated  in  less  complimentary  terms.  Was  he  an 
honest  man,  or  a  forger  and  impostor  ?  We  can,  I  think,  now  pretty 
confidently  answer  this  question.  MacPherson  was  both  a  translator 
and  an  original  poet,  and  he  was  Twt  a  forger  and  impostor.  Let  me 
briefly  state  those  results  of  more  than  a  century  of  Ossianic  contro- 
versy, or  rather  those  results  of  the  last  decade  or  two  of  scientific- 
ally conducted  research  bearing  on  this  controversy,®  which  form  the 
grounds  of  this  conclusion. 

By  these  researches  three  great  facts  have  been  incontrovertibly 
established.  The  first  is  that,  from  1872  back  to  1512,  transcrip- 
tions have  been  made  by  various  collectors  from  recitations  of 
Gaelic  ballads,  immemorially  ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  of  which  the 
subjects  are,  speaking  generally,  identical  with  those  of  the  poems 
published  by  MacPherson.  But,  secondly,  if  ancient  unquestionably 
is  the  avhstance,  as  unquestionably  modern  would  appear  to  be  the 
form,  of  those  so-called  poems  of  Ossian  published  by  MacPherson. 


*  First  and  foremost  among  these  researches  stand  those  of  Skene  and  DrfacLanchlin, 
Sook  of  the  Dean  of  JAsnutre;  Campbell,  Leab/tar  na  Feinne^  or  Herm4j  Oa^Ue 
Ballads,  coUected  from  15 12  to  1872,  the  most  complete  and  decisive  book  of  all ; 
the  same  author's  Popular  Tales  oftlie  West  Highlands ;  Clark,  Poems  of  Ossian,  OaeUe 
and  EngUsh,  with  a  Dissertation  on  their  AuthetUicity,  Blackie,  Language  and 
Literature  iff  the  IRghlands  ;  Sec. 
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Though  the  people  Btill  recite,  as  they  have  for  centuries  recited, 
Oesianio  poems,  'no  uneducated  Highlander,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,' 
*  has  ever  recited  to  me  MaoPherson'a  Gaelic'  And  to  this  £  have 
but  to  add  that  the  firBt  known  Soottiah  collector  of  Gaelic  folk-lore— 
the  Dean  of  Lismore,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago — would,  judging 
from  the  heroic  ballads  found  in  his  collection,  have  declared  that 
such  also  had  been  his  own  experience.  Utterly  different,  then,  is  the 
MacPbersonic  form  from  anytbiug  found  in  genuine  popular  tradition. 
Conversant  as  this  is  with  Fion  and  the  Feinne,  it  knows  nothing  of  a 
'  Fingal,  King  of  Morven.'  But  ^  third  fact  has  been  brought  to  light- 
namely,  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  remarkable 
poetical  activity  in  the  Highlands,*  and  that,  if  not  certain,  it  is  at 
least  very  highly  probable*  that  already  before  MacPherson  epical 
poems  had  been  constructed  out  of  the  old  popular  ballads.  It  was 
such  epical  poems  that  MacPherson  probably  used.  Granted,  then, 
tbat  no  such  am/SheRi  epic  as  Fifkgal  ever  existed,  MacPherson  may 
still  have  truly  represented  himself  as  a  translator.  Nor  is  MacPherson's 
honesty  thus  saved  at  the  expense  of  bis  genius.  For  it  will  still 
remain  true  that,  as  Mr.  Skene  says,'"  '  MacPherson  really  shoved 
wonderful  tact  and  originality  in  producing  his  Knglish  verwon;'  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Burton  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,"  'he  brought  tO' 
his  work  the  true  power  of  a  great  poet.' 

To  pass  now  to  the  more  special  subject  of  our  inquiry — the  rela- 
tion of  MacPherson's  'Ossian'  to  the  general  movement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. How  is  this  movement,  in  it^  intellectual  and  moral  aspect,  to 
be  moat  distinctively  characteiised  ?  As  a  return  to  Natui'e.  Thus, 
at  least  sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  generally  indicated.  England,  in  her  Kepublic,  Bestoration, 
and  Revolution,  had  led  the  van  of  political  progreiis  in  the  seveoteeath 
century.  Now  she  had  the  still  greater  glory  of  leading  the  van  of 
an  intellectual,  which  was  to  prepare  a  new  political,  progress.  In 
Shakespeare,  Art,  and  in  Newton,  Philosophy,  returned  to  the  truth 
of  Nature ;  and  it  was  now  that  the  influence  of  these  great  English- 
men became  European.  Shakespeare  was  introduced  into  Germany 
and  translated  by  Wjeland  (1762-66),  as  afterwards,  more  adequately,, 
by  Tieck  and  A.  W.  Schlegel ;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  visit  to  England 
of  Voltaire  (1728-30),  Newton,  Hobbes,  and  I*cke  were  popularised 
in  France.  At  the  same  time  Wolfs  '  Prolegomena '  to  Homer  was  a 
fountain,  in  Germany,  of  new  historical,  religious,  and  mythological 
criticism ;  and  *  Rousseau's  exaltation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  types 
in  all  their  concentration  and  intensity  ....  evoked  that  virile 
and  patriotic  energy  which  presently  saved  France  from  partition,  and 

'  Leabhar  iia  Friniie. 

'  S^e  Blackie,  Languiu/c  and  JAterature  tif  the  liigklandt. 
'  Among  the  moie  important  evideDCesof  this  are  the   ' 
to  the  coDlents  of  tho  Douay  MSS.     See  Clark's  iWnu  n/ 
"  Bank  of  the  Dean  of  Litmare,  preface. 
"  Bittory  if  Seotland,  vol.  i. 
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European  civilisation  from '  ^^  retrogression  and  decay.  Bom  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  century  (1712),  Bousseau  had,  up  to  1758,  only 
published  his  *  Discourses '  and  *  Letter  to  D'Alembert.'  But  in  those 
wonderful  years  of  entranced  mental  activity  (1759-60-61-62)  he 
completed  and  published  the  *New  Heloisa,'  *  Social  Contract,'  and 

*  Emilius.'  And  of  the  pioneers  of  the  New  Epoch,  Bousseau  is  the 
most  significant. 

Now,  it  was  in  these  very  years  that  MacPherson  published  his 
'  Fragments  of  Gaelic  Poetry '  and  *  Fingal,  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem.' 
And  the  first  condition  of  understanding  the  prodigious  European 
success  of  these  works  of  the  Badenoch  Highlander  and  Aberdeen 
Graduate  is  to  understand  the  similar  success  of  the  simultaneously 
published  work  of  his  great  contemporary  of  the  Genevan  Lake  and 
Montmorency  Woods.  Nor  is  this  so  surprising  as  at  first  it  may 
appear.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  MacPherson  and  Bousseau,  notwith- 
standing utter  difference  in  form,  in  many  points  identity,  or  at  least 
similarity,  in  substance.  How  similar,  for  instance,  is  the  vague  and 
sentimental  Deism  of  each  ;  and  how  different  the  Deism  of  both  from 
that  intellectual  Deism  of  Voltaire  and  his  English  masters  which  is 
morally,  or  in  its  effect  on  the  emotions,  hardly  distinguishable  from 
Atheism.  Again,  both  in  MacPherson  and  in  Bousseau,  there  are 
representations  of  pure  family  affection,  amid  scenes  of  natural  beauty 
or  sublimity,  which  come  as  a  breath  of  Eden  into  the  century  of  '  La 
Pucelle,'  and  '  Le  Chevalier  de  Faublas.'  And  how  similar,  again,  is 
the  regretful,  wild,  and  revoltful  recalling  by  each  of  an  ideal  Past, 
and  how  similar  generally  the  character  in  both  of  the  revolutionary 

*  return  to  Nature.'  The  limits  of  space  here  forbid  my  developing 
these  suggestions.  Yet  enough  may  have  been  indicated  to  lead  to 
our  understanding  how  it  came  about  that  a  similar  universality  of 
enthusiasm  was  excited  by  MacPherson's  'Ancient  Epic'  and  ^Ossian,' 
and  by  Bousseau's  *  New  Heloisa '  and  *  Emilius.'  Kant,  whose  daily 
routine  was  ordinarily  punctual  as  that  of  the  Cathedral  clock,  con- 
fesses that  he  had  been  kept  for  two  or  three  days  from  his  usual 
walk  by  reading  '  Emile ;'  and  Schiller  speaks  of  Bousseau  as  one 
who  'converted  Christians  into  human  beings.'  Singular,  indeed,  it 
is  to  find  Geneva  and  Scotland  again  connected,  as  formerly  through 
Calvin  and  Knox,  now  through  Bousseau  and  MacPherson.  And 
yet  we  may  now  see  how  it  was  that,  such  an  enthusiasm  as  the 
above  facts  evidence  having  been  excited  by  the  works  of  Bousseau, 
an  equally  boundless  enthusiasm  was  excited  by  those  of  MacPherson  ; 
nor  among  the  less  educated  of  his  own  countrymen  only,  but,  with 
scarce  an  exception,  from  Goethe  downwards,  among  all  the  greatest 
and  most  cultivated  spirits  of  the  Continent,  by  whom  '  Ossian '  was 
ever  placed  beside,  when  not  above,  Homer. 

Nor  were  the  result*  that  ultimately  followed  incommensurate 
with  the   enthusiasm  immediately   excited   by   the   publication   of 

*  Ossian ' : — 

"  Morley,  RouiSfau,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 
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'  Its  cbotd  of  penetrating  passion  and  melancholy — its  "  TitAnism,"  as 
we  see  it  ia  BTron— what  other  Enropefin  poetiy,'  asks  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  '  possesses  that  like  the  English  t  and  where  do  we  got  it  from  t 
The  Celta  ....  are  the  prime  authors  of  this  vein  of  piercing  regret 
and  passion,  of  this  "  Titanism  "  in  poetry.  A  f&mous  book,  MacFherson'a 
"  Ossian,"  carried  in  the  la^  century  this  vein  hke  a  flood  of  lava  through 

Enrope Make  the  part  of  what  is  forged,  modem,  tawdry, 

spurious,  in  the  book  as  large  as  you  please  ....  there  will  atill  he  left 
a  residue  with  the  vet?  soul  of  the  Celtic  genius  in  it,  and  which  has  th« 
proud  distinction  of  having  brought  this  soul  of  the  Celtic  genius  into 
contact  with  the  genius  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe,  and  enriched  all 
our  poetiy  by  it.  Woody  MoiTen  and  echoing  Lora  and  Selma,  with  its 
alent  halls  1  we  all  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  when  we  are  mijuBt 
enough  to  forget  it,  may  the  Muse  forget  us  ! '  '^ 

These  eloqueut  words  of  the  no  less  generous  than  fastidious  Saxon 
critic  must  here  suffice  to  indicate  the  first  or  purely  literary  results 
of  the  publication  of  *  Ossian.' 

But  not  into  literature  only  did  MacPherson's  book  pour  a  nev 
lava-stream,  but  it  initiated,  in  the  domain  of  Historical  Science, 
the  most  fruitful  new  researches.  Directly  springing  from,  or  iudi- 
rectly  stimulated  by,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  'Ossian,*  researches 
were  instituted  into  the  antiquities  of  all  the  three  great  races  of 
Europe — not  of  the  Kelts  only,  but  of  the  Teutons,  and  of  the  Slavs — 
and  collections  were  made,  or  edited,  of  their  ancient  poesies.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  dates  of  the  several  publications.  Only  this 
general  fact  we  need  here  note,  that  if,  in  very  various  degrees, 
propter  '  Ossian,'  in  every  case  jjost  '  Ossian,'  were  such  works  aa  the 
Welsh  *  Myvyrinn  ArchjBology '  and  '  Mabinogion ; '  Miiller's  '  Col- 
lection of  (icrman  Poems  from  the  I2th,  13th  and  14th  Centuries,' 
and  Grimm's  '  Teutonic  Mythology ; '  and  the  numberless  Slavonic 
Folk-lore  collections  which  were  the  antiquarian  bases  of  the  great 
political  fact  of  I'anslavonic  aspiration!). 

And  considering  this,  we  see  that  by  no  means  was  the  scope  and 
bearing  of  the  researches  springing  from,  or  stimulated  by,  MncPher- 
son's  '  Ossian  '  confined  to  the  sphere  of  historical  theory,  and  religious 
belief.  Few  things  are,  in  the  last  hundred  years,  more  remarkable 
than  the  direct  transformation  of  historical  theories  into  political 
forces.  Political  aspirations  of  nationalities  or  races  to  union  or 
re-union  are  but  the  transference  into  the  sphere  of  practical  endea- 
vour of  the  theories  of  antiquaries  and  historians.  Yet  no  forces 
have  in  Europe,  in  this  century,  shown  themselves  more  powerful. 
And  more  parti e.iilarly  events  are  now  indicating,  with  almost  daily 
increasing  clearness,  that  the  Keltic  Eevival,  directly  initiated  by 
MacPherson's  'Ossian,'  will  show  itself  hardly  less  important  as  a 
political  force  than  the  Slavonic  Revival,  indirectly  stimulated  by 
'Ossian.'  And  very  remarkable,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,'*  is 
the  similarity  of  the  histories,  as  perhaps  also  of  the  characters,  of  these 
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two  races,  the  Kelts  and  the  Slavs.  The  Kelts,  as  the  earlier  of  th< 
new  Asiatic  hordes  of  Aryan  race  that  repeopled  Europe,  could  hardly 
between  the  new-coming  horde  of  Teutons  and  the  sea,  escape  sub 
jugation.  Nor,  later,  could  the  Slavs  escape  a  like  fate  between  tin 
Teutons,  solidly  established  in  Central  Europe,  and  the  flood  o1 
Turanian  barbarism  issuing  from  the  primeval  deluge-bed  of  Centra 
Asia.  But,  for  both  Kelt  and  Slav,  the  legendary  prophecies  of  the 
awakening  of  their  national  heroes  from  their  enchanted  sleep  an 
now  being  found  but  symbolic  expressions  of  very  real  facts  actuall] 
being  accomplished.  And  MacPherson  it  was  who  sounded  the  first 
notes,  at  least,  on  the  magic  Horn  of  Resurrection. 


11.  Burns. 

Passing  now  to  Burns,  let  us  first  note,  in  his  case  also,  his  owi 
account  of  the  beginning  of  his  poetic  career,  given  in  the  preface  tc 
the  first  edition  of  his  poems  in  1782  : — 

'To  amuse  himself  with  the  little  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 
amid  the  evils  and  fatigues  of  a  laborious  life;  to  transcribe  the 
various  feelings,  the  loves,  the  griefs,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  in  his  owi 
breast ;  to  find  some  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  stniggles  of  a  world 
always  an  alien  scene,  a  task  uncouth,  to  the  poetical  mind — these 
were  his  motives  for  courting  the  Muses,  and  in  these  he  found  poetrj 
to  be  its  own  reward.' 

In  reading  this  modest  statement  of  his  aims  after  having  read  hii 
works,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  scientific  estimate  of  their  historical 
relations,  one  is  struck  with  the  unconsciousness  of  genius,  in  itc 
earlier  years  at  least,  and  reminded  of  that  fiimous  story  of  the 
young  Arthur,  unaware  that  he  is  doing  anything  great,  or  whal 
others  had,  with  all  their  force,  attempted  in  vain — pulling,  withoul 
effort,  the  magic  Sword  out  of  the  great  Anvil. 

I  would  classify  \hQ  poems  of  Bums  as  ( i )  Love  Songs,  (2)  Song! 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  (3)  Occasional  Pieces.  Those  poems  which  ] 
would  group  together  imder  the  general  title  of  *  Songs  of  the  Revo- 
lution' I  would  subdivide  as  Songs  of  (i)  Scepticism,  (2)  o 
Humour,  (3)  of  Sympathy,  (4)  of  Independence,  and  (5)  oi 
Nationality.  And  just  as  the  central  and  most  living  part  of  hv 
poems  seems  to  be  what  I  have  distinguished  as  *  Songs  of  the  Revo- 
lution,' with  'Love  Songs'  on  one  side  and  'Occasional  Pieces 
on  the  other,  so,  as  the  centre  of  this  central  part,  and  heart  of  hearts 
of  the  whole,  I  would  consider  what  I  class  as  '  Songs  of  Sympathy. 
Nor,  I  would  submit,  is  such  an  arrangement  merely  artificial,  bul 
natural,  in  the  sense  of  representing  actual  psychological  relationa 
In  such  a  classification  we  see,  on  one  side,  Songs  of  Humour,  and  oi 
Scepticism,  and  on  the  other.  Songs  of  Independence,  and  of  Nation- 
ality, raying-forth,  as  it  were,  from  Songs  of  Sympathy.  And  the 
fact  is  that,  with  Bums,  these  various  classes  of  songs  are  really  but 
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expresaions  of  ideafi  that  are  deductioDB  &om,  and  apidicatioiu  o^ 
thai  wide  and  passionate  sympathy  that  is  bat  more  directly  expreaaed 
in  the  flongB  grouped  under  that  title. 

Now,  the  great  European  movement  which  we  call  the  Modem 
Revolution  is  only  ^ly  understood  when  we  recognise  at  the  heart  of 
it  a  new  development  of  sympathy.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  defined 
as  a  change  in  our  notions  of  the  Causes  of  Change ;  or,  less  abstractly, 
as  an  extension  of  the  knowledge,  and  better  conception  of  the  idea, 
of  Law.  But  we  thus  state  the  nature  of  the  Revolution  only  in  its 
scientific  and  philosophic  aspect.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  more  than  a 
breadthening  of  our  conception  of  Law  ;  it  ie  a  breadthening  also  of 
our  capability  of  Love.  \or  can  I  look  on  either  of  theae  character- 
istics as  derived  from  the  other,  but  regard  them  as  elements  which 
are  mutually  dependent  in  their  development.  If,  however,  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  Revolution ;  and  if  Bums's  songs  are  truly  to  be 
classified  as  just  stated,  then  his  relation  to  the  Revolution  will  be 
at  once  defined.  We  shall  see  it  to  be  that  of  one  who  expressed  the 
very  heart  of  the  Revolution ;  of  one  who  was,  indeed,  the  first  to  give, 
though  in  fragmentary  form,  full,  forceful,  and  poetic  expression  to 
all  the  moods  of  what  we  distinguish  as  the  Modern  Spirit.  The 
drawing  of  the  magic  Sword  out  of  the  great  Anvil  gained  Arthur  his 
election  as  King.  And  if  we  find  that  Bums's  poems  are  really  com- 
posed of  such  more  steel-like  stuff  than  the  mere  'scenery  and 
sentiment '  of  which  they  are  ordinarily  imagined  to  be  chiefly  made 
up ;  if  we  find  that,  from  the  hard  lot  irom  which  others  could  nothing 
obtain,  he  did,  in  fact,  draw  the  very  Sword  of  the  Revolution — we 
shall  not  refuse  him  his  place  on  the  kingly  dais  on  which  his  great 
predecessor,  Voltaire,''  and  greater  successor,  Goethe,  are  enthroned. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  in  relation  to  the  claim  thus  made  for 
Burns,  these  various  divisions,  above  distinguished,  of  his  Songs  of  the 
Revolution,  The  other  two  classes  of  his  poems,  his  Love  Songs  and 
Occasional  Pieces,  require  from  us  here  but  passing  mention.  Note, 
then,  first,  how  accordant  is  the  scepticism  of  Bums,  as  expressed  in 
the  songs  classed  under  that  title,  with  what  is  best  in  the  scepticism 
of  the  Revolution.  It  doubts,  and  gives  the  most  trenchant  espresaioa 
to  its  doubts,  but  it  is  not  irreligious.  There  is  in  it,  indeed,  an 
earnestness  of  feeling  which  cannot  be  otherwise  rightly  qualified 
than  as  religious.  The  moat  truly  characteristic  scepticism  of  the 
Revolution  is  scepticism  as  to  priestly  dogma,  not  scepticism  as  to 
noble  conduct.  The  arch-sceptic  himself,  Voltaire,  was  the  most 
self-devoted  of  men  in  his  labours  to  redress  injustice  done  to  others. 
And  the  scathing  satirist  of  '  Holy  Willie's  Prayer '  and  the  '  Holy 
Fair'  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  author  of  the  *  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night.'     This  poem  not  only  shows  us,  in  Bums,  that  appreciation  of 

■)  I  trnet  I  am  not  wrong  in  assDmiDg  that,  name  of  horror  as  Voltaire's  long 
was,  his  character  and  work  are  now,  eTon  by  the  '  general  reader,'  more  rational^ 
appreciated.  Sec  Frater't  MogiaAae,  Hovembcr  1867,  'Voltaire  as  a  Theologian, 
Moralist,  and  Hetaphyaician.' 
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all  the  fairer  aspects  of  a  discarded  creed,  which,  however  common 
it  may  be  in  the  higher  criticism  of  our  day,  was  very  rare  in  his, 
but  gives  us  the  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  his  Songs  of 
Scepticism. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  heaven's  Eternal  King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays. 

•         ••••••• 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congr^;ations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart  1 
The  Power,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ; 
But  baply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul. 
And  in  His  Book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

Then,  in  his  Songs  of  Humour,  such  as,  for  instance,  ^  Hallow- 
een,' the  *  Jolly  Beggars,'  *  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,'  and  '  Tam  o' 
Shanter,'  we  again  see  two  prominent  characteristics  of  the  new  line 
of  thought.  For  here  we  find  expressed  the  most  genial  interest  in 
the  poorer  classes  of  society,  and  in  popular  superstitions.  The  most 
humorous  descriptions  are  given  of  the  one,  and  the  most  picturesque 
use  is  made  of  the  other. 

But  it  is  to  his  SoDgs  of  Sympathy  that  we  must  look  for  the 
heart  of  Burns's  poetry,  and  the  chief  significance  of  his  poetic  life. 
His  claim  to  represent  the  Modem  Movement  rests  especially  on  that 
inner  core  of  love  and  tenderness  which  bums  as  a  central  fire  through 
all  his  higher  poems,  and  from  which  all  the  varied  expressions  of  his 
muse  might  be  more  or  less  deduced.  It  is  not  Man  only  that  calls 
forth  the  poetic  expression  of  his  passionate  sympathy,  as  in,  for  in- 
stance, the  *  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  *  Man  was  made  to  Mourn,' 
*  A  Winter  Night,'  and  his  '  Address  to  the  Unco'  Guid  or  Sigidly 
Righteous.'  But  with  him  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  embraced  the 
lower  animals  also,  as  witness  the  *  Death  and  Dying  Words  of  Poor 
Mailie  '  (an  old  sheep),  the  *  Twa  Dogs,'  the  '  Farmer's  New  Year's 
Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie,' '  Verses  to  a  Mouse,' '  On  Seeing 
a  Wounded  Hare,'  *  On  Scaring  some  Waterfowl,'  &c.  Nay,  beneath 
the  earth,  sacred  with  the  beloved  woods,  for  the  planting  of  which  he 
presented  the  *  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water,'  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  he  bewailed  'Drnralanrig;'  beneath  the  earth,  m^e 
sacred  by  the  '  Mountain  Daisy '  alone,  his  love  descended  even  to 
hell,  and  with  a  humour  full  of  the  yearning  and  pathos  of  tears  he 
cries — 

But  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben ! 
O  wad  vou  tak  a  thocht  an'  men' ! 

Ye  aiblins  micht — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  speke. 

Fin.  woe  to  think  upo*  yon  den 

Even  for  your  sake  I 
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Among  the  Songs  of  Sceptieiem  tbe  '  Addrets  to  the  Deil,'  from  whidi 
these  lines  are  taken,  is  to  be  ranked.  And  of  all  forms  of  sceptical 
assault  the  most  deadly  is  that  which  lays  bare,  aa  thla  poem  does, 
the  pernicious  follies  of  Eupergtition  with  tbe  light  of  humour  and 
love,  rather  than  with  the  lightnings  of  satire  and  mockery, 

Aa  from  the  Songs  of  Sympathy  there  ray-out,  on  one  side,  Songs 
of  Humour,  and  of  Seepticism,  there  ray-out  on  the  other,  those  Songs 
of  Independence  and  of  Nationality  which  give  expression  to  all  his 
warm  indignation  against  whatever  cramps  the  free  play  of  human 
capacities,  and  cheats  achievement  of  its  crown.  But  there  is  more 
than  this  in  the  notion  of  independence  as  it  \i  found  in  Bums,  as  in 
the  whole  strain  of  revolutionary  thought.  It  means,  not  only  tbe 
claim  of  a  fair  field  as  against  privjl^e,  and  the  assertion  of  moral 
dignity  as  against  caste,  as  in  the  song  '  For  a'  that  and  a'  that' — 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure  and  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that— 

but  it  means  ako,  and  chiefly,  that  the  only  true  basis  of  moral 
dignity  is  moral  conduct,  independent  of  mere  supernatural  penalties. 

The  fear  o'  hell's  the  hangman's  whip 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  oi-der ; 
But  when  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Let  that  be  aye  your  border  : 
lb)  slightest  touches  instant  pause — 

DHbar  a'  side  pretences — 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws. 

Uncaring  consequences. 

Thus  he  writes  in  an  '  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend,'  and  in  many  other 
pieces.  '  And  nothing  could  more  decisively  mark  in  him  the  higher 
spirit  of  moral  law  working  in  his  inner  life,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  own  personal  aberrations  from  that  law. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  poems  which  I  would  group  together  as  Songs 
of  Nationality,  such  as  tbe 'Vision.'  We  see  everywhere  the  same 
noblo  aspiration,  the  game  modest  yet  self-sustained  consciousness 
of  doing  something  for  his  Country,  and  for  Humanity.  His 
Jacobite  songs  are  not  to  be  taken  aa  expressive  of  regret  that 
tbe  Stuarts  were  imable  to  maiutain  their  despotic  sway ;  but  really 
cover  a  higher  feeling  of  Nationality,  of  which  Jacobitism  in  its  end 
became  the  symbol.  And  in  hia  'Tree  of  Liberty,'  his  'Stanzas  on 
liiberty,'  his  '  Vision  of  Liberty,'  and  in  that  grandest  lyric  of  all 
'  Bruce  to  hia  Men  at  Eannockbum,'  he  rises  to  a  still  grander  strain 
of  Nationality.  Composed  in  '93,  it  was  our  antistrophe  to  the  strophe 
of  the  'Marseiilaise.' 

It  has  been  tbe  fashion — the  prudent  fashion — to  refer  to  the 
poems  of  Burns  as  poems  of  mere  '  scenery  and  sentiment ; '  to  ignore 
the  fact,   that  the  bulk  of  his  popms,  and  true  body  of  his  work 
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oOnsistB  of  songs  inspired  by  the  contemporary  Revolution  in  every 
one  of  its  noblest  moods ;  and  to  palliate,  or  even  to  apologise  for  what 
alone  gives  him  a  place,  not  merely  among  National,  but  among  Euro- 
pean poets.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  the  innumerable  editors 
of  his  poems  has  sifted-out  from  the  ruck  of  the  rest,  and  directed 
especial  attention  to,  those  Songs  of  Scepticism,  and  of  Humour,  of 
Sympathy,  of  Independence,  and  of  Nationality,  which  we  have  just 
been  considering ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  biographer,  or  essayist,  who 
has  made  an  adequate  attempt  to  assign  him  his  place  as  a  voice  of  the 
Eevolution.  Perhaps,  indeed,  prejudice  may  even  still  be  too  strong 
to  get  such  a  claim  for  him  listened  to.  And  yet,  is  it  not  well 
founded  ?  What  contemporary  poet  gave  such  powerful  and  varied  ex- 
pression to  all  the  moods  of  the  Eevolution  as  he  ?  Compared  with 
that,  what  is  the  writing  of  mere  love-songs  ?  And,  like  every  truly 
inspired  singer,  as  well  as  great  thinker,  was  he  not  also  a  prophet  ? 
Have  not  his  Songs  of  Scepticism,  and  of  Humour,  of  Independence, 
and  of  Nationality,  shown  themselves  to  be  prophecies,  already  so  far 
fulfilled  that  yet  larger  fulfilment  we  may  confidently  expect  ?  The 
logic  of  Thought,  whether  in  inspired  poet,  or  great  thinker,  is  the 
logic  of  History,  the  interpreter  of  the  Past,  and  the  prophet  of  the 
Future. 

III.  Scott. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
great  Scottish  poets  to  the  general  movement  of  the  Eevolution ;  and, 
as  with  his  predecessors,  with  him  also  let  us  begin  by  noting  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  objects  in  introducing  his  works  to  the  world. 
*  The  poem  now  oflFered  to  the  public,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
preface  to  the  first  of  his  poetical  romances,  ^  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  manners  and  customs  which  anciently  prevailed  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland.'  Again,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  of  his 
prose  romances,  he  says, '  The  present  work  completes  a  series  of  ficti- 
tious narratives  intended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  Scotland  at  three 
difi^erent  periods.  "  Waverley  "  embraces  the  age  of  our  fathers,  **  Guy 
Mannering  "  that  of  our  own  youth,  and  the  "  Antiquary  "  refers  to  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  And  in  the  *  General  Pre- 
face '  of  1829  he  says,  '  I  felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for 
my  own  country  of  the  same  kind  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately 
achieved  for  Ireland,  something  which  might  introduce  her  natives  to 
those  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  a  more  ^Eivourable  light  than  they 
had  been  placed  hitherto,  and  tend  to  procure  sympathy  for  their 
virtues  and  indulgence  for  their  foibles.'  At  length  '  the  author  felt 
that,  in  confining  himself  to  subjects  purely  Scottish,  he  was  not  only 
likely  to  weaiy  out  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  but  also  greatly  to 
limit  his  own  power  of  affording  them  amusement.'  Hence  it  was 
that  *  the  author  of  the  Scottish  novels,  as  they  were  then  exclusively 
termed,'  extended  the  area  of  his  historical  representations,  and  through 
the  success  of  *  Ivanhoe'  *  procured  himself  the  freedom  of  the  rules.' 
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Beginning  in  attempts  to  illuBtiate  Scottish  nunmen  at  mon  or  less 
remote  periods,  he  finally  emhraced  as  a  romancer  the  whole  age  of 
European  History  and  every  leading  country  in  Europe.'* 

The  day  Balzac  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  Oie  'Comedy  of 
Human  Life,'  as  that  by  which  all  his  romances  might  be  united 
to  form  a  single  great  whole,  he  ran  to  Ms  sister's  house  in  the  Bue 
Foifisonnidre,  and  entering  with  the  gestures  of  a  drum  major  and 
imitating  the  boum-boum  of  military  music,  he  exclaimed  gaily, 
*  Salute  me,  for  I  am  quite  certainly  vn  tram  to  become  a  great 
genius.'  The  manner  of  the  thing  was  French,  but  the  thing  itself 
was  fine  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  aspirations 
of  genius  than  the  passion,  not  anything  more  characteristic  of  the 
works  of  genius  than  the  foct,  of  unity  of  idea ;  and  this  last,  however 
varied  these  works  may  be,  and  however  dimly  this  unity  may  have 
risen  to  self-unconsciousness.  Adam  Smith  never  put  forwurd  his 
'Wealth  of  Nations'  and  theory  of  'Moral  Sentiments'  as  comple- 
mentary parts  of  a  single  great  work  ;  yet  no  less  truly  were  the^  so, 
as  Mr.  Buckle  has  well  shown.  And  no  less  fitly  than  the  novdu  of 
Balzac  may  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  rangle  great  whole,  the 
'  Comedy  of  Human  Life,'  may  the  romances  of  Scott  be  r^;arded 
as  a  single  great  whole,  which  I  would  venture  to  designate  the 
'Romance  of  European  History.'  And  its  general  and  tolerably 
equal  divisions  might  be  named  (i)  '  Romances  ofthe  Feudal  Period,' 
(2)  'Romances  of  the  Reformation,'  and  (3)  'Romances  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.' 

Scott's  work,  then,  comprehensively  viewed,  is  really  one  great 


'  Connt  Robert  of  Paris,'  1090. 
'The  Betrothed."  1187. 
'  The  Talimuu],'  1 193. 
'Ivanhoe,'ii94. 

■  Castle  Dangerous,'  1306-7. 
'The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  1402. 
'  QaeDtio  Dnrward,"  1470. 

'  Anne  of  Oeierstein,'  1474-7. 

■  The  Honaateiy,'  1559,  ic. 
■The  Abbot,"  1568,  i:c. 
'Eenilworlh,'  1575. 

'  The  Laird's  Jock,'  1600. 

'  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  ifiio. 

'A  Legend  of  Montrose,'  1645-6. 

'  Woodfltock,"  1652. 

'  Peveril  of  the  Peak,'  1660,  &c. 


■Old  Mortalitj,"  1679-go. 

■The  PiiBt«,'  1700. 

'  Mf  Annt  Uargaret's  Mirror,'  1700. 

■  The  Bride  of  Lammennoor,"  1700. 
'  The  Black  Dwarf,'  i;o8. 

'Bob  Roy,'  1715. 

'The  Heart  of  Midlotliiaii,'  1736-51. 

'Waveriey,'  1745. 

•The  Highland  Wdow,'  1755. 

•The  Surgeon's  Daughter,'  t750-7a 

•Gqj  Mannering,'  1750-70. 

■The  Two  Drovers,"  1765. 

■  Red  Gauntlet,'  1770. 

'  The  Tapestried  Chamber,"  17S0. 

■  The  Antiquary,'  1798. 
•St.  Eonan's  Well,'  1800. 


Scott's  chief  poetical,  like  his  chief  prose,  works  are,  as  he  himaelf  sajs,  noUuDE 
else  than  Historical  Romances  in  Tene.  These  also,  chronologically  arranged,  Mand 
thus:— 

'  The  Vision  of  Don  Boderick,'  714.  ■  MarmioD.'  1513. 

■  Harold  the  Dannllcss,"  790  (!}.  'Thel^yof  the  Lake,' 1530. 

■  Thomas  the  Rhymer,'  1250.  •  The  Laj  of  the  Idst  Utnstiel,'  1550. 
'  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  1300.  •  Eokeby,"  1644- 

■  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  1307.  '  The  Field  of  Waterloo,'  1815. 
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Historical  Bomance  of  the  most  unparalleled  vastness,  variety,  and 
magnificence.  And  the  question  now  arises,  Wliat  is  the  relation  of 
this  *  Romance  of  European  History '  to  the  general  movement  of 
the  Revolution  ?  In  above  endeavouring  to  answer  a  similar  inquiry 
with  respect  to  MacPherson's  *  Ossian,'  1  pointed  out  that  this  move- 
ment, in  its  intellectual  and  moral  aspect,  might  be  most  distinc- 
tively characterised  as  a  return  to  Nature ;  and  then  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  every  rank  of 
society  and  grade  of  culture  hailed  the  works  of  MacPherson  by 
the  similar  enthusiasm  with  which  the  works  of  Rousseau  were  in 
the  same  years  hailed ;  and,  nothing  but  mere  suggestions  being 
possible  within  my  present  limits,  I  would  similarly  endeavour  to 
indicate  the  general  relations  of  the  great  work  of  Scott,  Now,  if  the 
revolutionary  movement,  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  aspect^  may 
be  generally  characterised  as  a  return  to  Nature,  the  aim  of  its 
intellectual  activity  may  be  more  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
New  Philosophy  of  History.  And  it  is  with  reference  to  the  works 
which  were  the  result  of  this  activity  that  we  must  consider  the  work 
of  Scott,  if  we  would  either  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
volume  after  volume  of  it  was  welcomed,  or  see  its  true  place  in  the 
development  of  the  Revolution. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  publication  of  MacPherson's 
*  Ossian '  was,  as  we  saw,  the  initiation,  in  the  domain  of  historical 
science,  of  the  most  fruitful  new  researches.  The  modern  intellectual 
movement  presents  itself  to  us  broadly,  first,  as  a  continuous  specu- 
lative eflfort  at  a  new  conception  of  History,  and  then,  as  a  continuous 
antiquarian  eflfort  at  a  new  knowledge  of  History.  The  highest 
expressions  of  the  New  Philosophy  of  History  are  the  results  of  the 
interaction  of  these  two  great  eflforts  of  speculation  and  research. 
Now,  it  is  in  relation  to  these  that  Scott's  position  to  tlie  general 
movement  is  to  be  determined.  In  him  we  see  a  third  and  com- 
pleting effort,  viz.  the  application  of  the  new  historical  idea  in  Art. 
And  such  movements  will  always  be  found  to  have  these  three  sides : 
philosophic  speculation,  scientific  research,  and  artistic  representa- 
tion. It  is  this  fact  that  explains  at  once  the  welcome  Scott's  work 
received,  its  excellences,  and  its  defects.  Novelty,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  intimate  relation  with  the  main  current  of  intellectual 
activity,  is  the  secret  of  literary  success.  Circumstances  may,  indeed, 
prevent  these  conditions  having  their  natural  result ;  but  there  is 
certainly  never  such  success  when  these  conditions  of  it  are  wanting. 
But  artistic  representation  is  seldom  in  advance,  much  oftener  con- 
siderably in  arrear,  of  philosophic  conception.  Scott's  *  Romance  of 
European  History '  has,  therefore,  all  the  more  general  excellences 
of  the  contemporary  strain  of  thought  with  respect  to  History,  but  is 
in  no  way  in  advance  of  it.  There  is  a  largeness  of  view  which  takes 
in  the  whole  course  of  European  History,  from  the  last  Gothic  King 
of  Spain,  and  first  Danish  invaders  of  England,  to  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  a  variety  of  subject  which  embraces  every  one  of  the  great  events 
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of  European  history  since  the  iall  of  aocient  Borne — the  Moham- 
medan  invBGions  of  Europe,  the  aven^Dg  Christian  invasioDB  of  Ada, 
Feudalism  in  all  its  picturesque  splendour  as  a  new  social  organisation, 
the  Reformation,  both  religious  and  political,  and  the  eighteenth- 
century  scene  of  British  preparation  for  resistance  to  the  French 
Revolution — and  with  this  largeness  of  view,  and  variety  of  subject, 
there  is  a  many-sidedness  of  sympathy  that  can  see  and  represent  not 
only  Mohammedan  and  Christian,  but  even  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
Republican  and  Royalist,  King  and  Commoner,  Law-maker  and  Law- 
breaker, with  an  almost  equal  impartiality.  So  &r  Scott  is  in  the 
fore-front  of  contemporary  thought  with  respect  to  History.  And  if 
his  vast  '  Romance  of  European  History '  presents  us  with  but  the 
successive  historical  conditions  and  costumes  of  human  passion,  and 
possesses  no  organic  unity  through  the  suggestion,  at  least,  of  the 
great  forces  which  are  the  causes  of  this  succession  of  historic  scenes, 
all  that  can  he  said  is,  that  to  have  given  it  such  unity  he  would 
have  had  to  he  not  only  in  the  fore-front,  hut  very  greatly  in  advance, 
of  contempOTarj  thought. 

While  MacPberson  introduced  a  new  feeling,  Scott  introduced  a' 
new  fact,  into  Art.  To  speak  accurately,  indeed,  both  the  feeling  and 
the  fact  were  rather  reiotroduetions,  but  they  were  reintroductions 
of  which  the  forms  were  entirely  new.  Shakespeare  had  already  intro-  ■ 
duced  history  into  Art  in  bis  historical  dramas.  But  Scott  reintroduced 
it  in  yet  a  new  form.  In  the  Historical  Xovel,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  artistic  representation  of  Human  History,  destined,  as  I 
believe,  to  be  developed  in  an  Historical  Music-Drama. 

Scott's  work  extended  far  beyond  MacPherson's.  It  not  only  stimu- 
lated a  new  series  of  refearches  in  the  domain  of  historical  science  ;  it 
originated  a  new  school  of  historical  writing.  The  philosophers  had 
pointed  out  that  an  accoimt  of  kings'  reigns,  battles,  and  treaties  was 
really  not  History  at  all — not  History,  at  least,  that  had  any  scientific 
value.  For  the  aim  of  Science  is  the  discovery  of  Law.  But  to  dis- 
cover law  in  history  one  must  acquaint  one's  self  not  with  kings,  but 
with  peoples ;  not  with  characters,  but  with  customs ;  and  not  with  the 
succession  of  dynasties,  but  with  the  development  of  religions  and  of 
laws.  It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  indicate  the  desirableness  of,  quite 
another,  and  far  more  effective,  thing  to  create  the  desire  for,  histories 
of  Peoples,  rather  than  of  Kings — histories  of  Popular  Developments, 
rather  than  of  Royal  Successions.  It  was  this  that  Scott  did.  The 
former  was  a  philosopher's,  the  latter  a  poet's  work,  and  work 
achievable  only  by  a  poet  of  the  very  first  rank — if,  that  is,  poets  are 
to  be  ranked  not  merely  by  music  of  verse,  or  subtlety  of  thought, 
but  by  grandeur  and  breadth  of  creative  imagination.  Thus  did 
Scott  contribute  to  the  most  important  scientific  development  of  the 
present  century — that  of  the  New  Philosophy  of  History.  And  without 
a  due  consideration  of  the  influence  of  his  'Romance  of  European  His- 
tory,' the  development  of  the  Philosophy  of  it  cannot  be  imder- 
stood. 

No.  604  (ifo.  cxzrr.  k.  a.)  -ain. 
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Again,  like,  but  in  a  more  definite  if  not  larger  way  than,  Mae- 
Pherson's,  Scott's  work  had  great  political  results.  *  Ossian,'  I  have 
above  pointed  out,  directly  initiated  the  Keltic  fievival,  and  indirectly 
ikifluenced  the  Slavonic  Eesurrection — ^movements  in  which  the  two 
great  conquered  races  of  Europe,  the  Kelts  of  the  West  and  Slavs  of  the 
East,  are  now  rising  again  to  independence  and  power — movements  of 
which  it  would  be  diflScult,  I  think,  to  exaggerate  the  consequences, 
not  political  only,  but  economic.  More  definite  than  a  mere  impulse 
to  such  large  movements  was  the  political  result  of  Scott's  work.  In 
no  less  definite  a  way  than,  in  the  tenth  century,  Firdausi,  by  his  *  Shah 
Nameh,'  new-created  the  Persian  Nationality,  and  blent  into  one 
people  conquerors  and  conquered,  did  Scott,  by  his  'Bomance  of 
European  History,'  new-create  the  Scottish  Nationality.  Such  a  happy 
work  of  reconciliation  and  new-creation  was,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  express  object  of  all  his  earlier  romances  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
And  if  these  directly  accomplished  this  noble  object,  all  .the  others 
indirectly  contributed  to  its  accomplishment.  Divided,  at  the  period 
chosen  by  Scott  for  what  is,  perhaps,  artistically  the  greatest  of  his 
romances,  into  two  peoples — Lowlanders,  mainly  Teutonic,  and  High- 
landers, mainly  Keltic — nor  diflFering  thus  in  race  only,  but  in  religion 
and  economic  organisation,  and  separated  besides  by  bitter  memories 
of  mutual  injuries,  *  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since '  became,  as  it  were,  the 
watchword  with  which  Highlander  and  Lowlander  sank  their  animo- 
sities for  ever ;  the  barriers,  not  of  hills  only,  but  of  hatreds 
being  levelled.  Highlands  and  Lowlands  became  almost  equally 
Teuto-Keltic  in  race;  and,  more  completely  and  permanently  than  by 
the  great  War  of  Independence  imder  Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  various 
elements  of  the  Scottish  people  were  blended  into  one  Nationality  by 
their  common  glory — that  vast  and  varied,  yet  single,  work  of  Walter 
Scott,  which  not  only  new-created  Scotland,  but  gave  it  once  more  a 
distinctive  place  and  power  in  the  great  movement  of  the  European 
Revolution. 

Such,  then,  only  indicated  with  very  unsatisfactory  brevity,  would 
appear  to  be  the  respective  relations  of  MacPherson,  Burns,  and 
Scott  to  the  general  movement  of  the  Modem  Revolution.  Mac- 
Pherson publishing  his  '  Ossian '  in  the  very  years  in  which  Rousseau 
published  his  great  works,  it  was  greeted  with  an  enthusiasm  all  over 
Europe  equal  to  that  with  which  the  '  New  Heloisa,'  *  Social  Con- 
tract,' and  '  Emilius '  were  hailed  ;  and  not  only  did  it  contribute  a 
new  and  most  powerful  current  of  revolutionary  sentiment  to  the  main 
tide,  but  gave  an  impulse  to  a  whole  series  of  historical  researches,  of 
which  the  Keltic  Revival  and  Slavonic  Resiurection  have  been  the 
more  revolutionary  results.  Less  general  and  diffused  was  the  work  of 
Burns.  But  the  main  category  of  his  songs  can  be  no  otherwise  truly 
distingiushed  than  as  '  Songs  of  the  Revolution,'  and  the  very  heart 
of  it  he  expressed  in  these  songs  with  a  vigour  and  comprehensiveness 
of  lyrical  utterance   unrivalled.       And  as  to  Scott,   Tory   Baronet 
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though  be  was,  he  contributed  even  more  than  eacfa  of  his  great  prede- 
ceBsors  to  the  main  current  of  revolutioaary  European  thought.  For, 
beginning  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  form,  which,  with  corresponding 
yagueness  and  indefinitenees,  may  be  characterised  aa  a  *  return  to 
Nature,'  revolutionary  European  bought  must,  in  its  later  develop- 
ment, be  diatiDguifihed  as  a  New  Historical  Idea.  And  to  the  varied 
development  of  this  Idea  Scott's  works,  as  one  single  great '  Romance 
of  European  History,'  not  only  already  have  immensely  contributed, 
but  are  certainly  destined  still  further  to  contribute.  For  true  it  is, 
as  Schiller  sings : — 

Mit  dem  Genius  steht  die  Natnr  in  ewigem  Buode, 
Was  der  Eioe  verspricht  lostet  die  An^  gewiss. 
Katiire  with  Oenios  is  ever  in  aocord. 
What  promises  the  one,  Ute  other  will  afford. 

And  equally  true  is  it  that  with  the  deeper  forces  of  his  Time  and  the 
progressive  forces  of  Humanity,  every  great  genius  is  consciously  or 
unconsciously  in  accord  ;  and  that,  though  he  himself  may  be  nomi- 
nally conservative,  and  these  manifestly  revolutionary. 

Let  us  now  recall  the  picture  with  which  I  introduced  this  essay. 
There  we  see  standing  together  MacPhenion  at  forty-nine.  Bums 
at  nine-and-twenty,  and  Scott  at  eisteen ;  their  attention  is  attracted 
by  Bums  to  a  print  of  Bunbury'e  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  room ; 
and  there  are  present,  iilUng  up  the  background,  men  no  less  dis- 
tiDguished  in  European  literature  than  the  host,  Dr.  Ferguson,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Gibbon,  of  Hume,  and  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  his  guests,  Dugald  Stewart,  Black,  Hutton,  and  Home.  I  said, 
in  my  introductory  remarks,  that  it  was  only  in  the  respective  rela- 
tions of  the  three  Scottish  poets,  who  form  the  centre  of  this  picture, 
to  the  general  movement  of  the  Bevolution  that  their  true  relations 
to  each  other  are  clearly  to  be  seen.  And  now,  may  we  not  see  all 
this  symbolised  in  the  picture  ?  Could  any  background  better  indicate 
the  intellectual  conditions  according  to  which  our  three  poets  miiBt, 
by  a  Bcienti&c  criticism,  be  mainly  judged  ? 

I  trust,  at  least,  that  this  essay,  brief  and  inadequate  as  it  i", 
may  suggest  reasons  for  placing  all  three  together  on  the  same 
pedestal ;  not  only  as  Scottish  Brethren,  the  work  of  each  of  whom — 
typically  different  as  it  was  in  character — had  the  closest  relation  to 
that  of  each  of  the  two  others ;  but  as — what  no  other  English- 
writing  poet  save  Byron  has  yet  been — European  Poets,  who  can  be 
truly  judged  only  in  their  relation  to  that  Modem  Revolution  of 
which  they  were,  at  once,  offspring  and  leaders. 

J.  8.  Stuaet-Glernib. 
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National  Thrift  and  its  Practical  Promotion. 

THE  great  and  growing  public  interest  taken  in  the  subject  of 
National  Thrift  and  Providence,  springing  as  it  does  from  the 
greater  prominence  daily  given  to  the  evidence  of  national  waste  and 
improvidence,  is  a  striking,  and  should  be  an  encouraging,  sign  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

This  growing  interest,  most  intelligible  to  all  thoughtful  men, 
manifested  itself  in  a  striking  form  by  the  vast  concourse  of  persons 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  on  National  Thrift,  convened 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  March  12  last,  filled  not  only  all  the  sitting, 
but  standing  room  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House 
within  a  very  few  minutes  from  the  first  opening  of  the  doors. 

There  has  probably  never  at  any  time  been  so  large  an  assemblage 
of  persons  interested  in  the  subject  brought  together,  and  the  unani- 
mous and  cordial  adoption  of  Lord  Derby's  resolution,  that  a  similar 
meeting  should  be  annually  held,  gives  encouraging  hope  that  we  are 
at  least  on  the  verge  of  a  wider  general  study  than  has  yet  been 
undertaken  of  a  branch  of  social  economics  which  seriously  afiects 
the  welfare  of  every  class  in  our  community. 

The  papers  read  and  the  addresses  given  by  Lord  Derby  and  others, 
were  both  interesting  and  valuable,  as  setting  forth  the  facts  of  waste 
and  the  directions  in  which  savings  might  be  effected.  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  in  his  lucid  essay  on  '  The  Margin  for  Savings,'  cited 
Maurice  Bloch  with  much  effect,  not  to  show,  as  some  commentators 
on  the  essay  have  gathered,  that  the  margin  in  question  is  either  non- 
existent or  infinitesimal ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  larger  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  may  be  well  to 
insert  here  the  proportions  of  income  per  head  of  population  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  in  order  to  show  at  a  glance  the  force  of  the  Professor's 
statement.  The  income  per  head  of  population  being  placed  for 
Italy  at  5Z.,  would  be  for  Russia  61.  Ss. ;  for  Austria  1 5^  ;  for  Prussia 
18Z. ;  for  France  24Z.,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  27/.  i6s. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold's  contribution  was  a  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  habit  and  practice  of  thrift  amongst  our  French 
neighbours,  and  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  results  in  a  case 
quoted  from  his  own  experience  of  its  exercise  by  French  servants, 
and  its  neglect  by  English  ones. 

And  Dr.  Richardson's  paper  on  'Thrift  in  relation  to  P'ood,'  indi- 
cating directions  in  which  the  nourishment  necessary  for  the  human 
body  might  be  given  in  a  manner  far  less  costly  than  at  present^  was 
also  of  great  value,  as  illustrating  one  phase  of  our  present  thrift- 
lessness,  and  suggesting  means  whereby,   in   avoiding  unnecessary 
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expenditure,  thrift  and  the  comfort  it  produces  might  be  j>ro  ia-aio 
promoted. 

All  these  emincDt  men,  treating  their  special  branches  of  the 
subject  of  Thrift  with  great  ability,  unquestionably  gave  great  value 
to  the  Egyptian  Hall  meeting,  and,  I  trust,  a  considerable  stimulus 
to  public  thought. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  only  in  a  general  and  very  wide  sense  that 
these  essays  on  Thrift  can  be  call^  essays  on  National  Thrift  at  all. 
That,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  margin  for  savings  in  the  power 
of  nearly  everybody  in  the  nation,  and  that  it  is  wise  for  him  to  save ; 
that  many  people,  poor  among  us,  might  successfully  emulate  the 
self-denying  efforts  after  independence  shown  by  the  French,  and  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  do  so ;  that  many  economies  in  food  and  drink 
might  result  from  better  knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
acquire  and  apply  such  knowledge — all  these  things,  most  true  and 
suggestive  in  themselves,  would,  if  voluntarily  and  generally  adopted, 
as  I  trust  tfaey  may  be,  make  many  members  of  our  nation  thrifty, 
independent,  and  happy :  these,  however,  would,  after  all,  become  so ' 
in  tbe  exercise  nf  individual  and  voluntary,  but  not  of  national  thrift, 
properly  so  called. 

The  paper  which  I  myself  had  the  honour  of  contributing  on  tbe 
occasion  of  the  Xational  Thrift  meeting  addressed  itself  more  strictly 
and  literally  to  the  part  which  mightbe  taken,  and  to  my  mind  ought 
to  be  taken,  by  the  nation  collectively  (as  espressing  its  will  by  law) 
in  promoting,  not  merely  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals  in  the  way 
of  thrifty  habits,  but  that  social  duty  incumbent  on  every  member  of 
the  community  of  making  himself,  if  able  and  when  able,  at  least  so 
far  secure  against  destitution,  in  sickness  and  old  age,  as  to  relieve  bis 
compatriots  from  the  unjust  burden  of  having  to  support  him  in  desti- 
tution by  compulsory  levies  from  their  own  savings. 

In  order  to  be  able  in  some  sort  to  carry  out  my  purpose,  it  became 
important  to  prove,  first,  the  general  necessity,  to  all  classes  of  our 
population,  of  somii  sort  of  education  in  the  subject  of  Thrift ;  next, 
the  necessity  that  that  education  should  be  of  a  practical  sort,  and 
then  to  indicate  the  only  manner  in  which  practical  education  in 
National  Thrift  is  really  capable  of  being  imparted.  A  good  deal  of 
the  same  ground  must  be  travelled  over  in  the  present  article  on 
*  National  Thrift,'  but  I  trust  the  journey  may  be  rendered  more  in- 
teresting to  some  of  my  readers  by  the  examination  and  proper  appre- 
ciation of  Lord  Derby's  very  interesting  public  utterances  upon  it  at 
the  meeting. 

As  the  desire  for  a  National  Thrift  meeting  arose  from  a  sense  of 
the  injury  caused  by  national  improvidence  (and  by  this  I  mean  not 
only  the  improvidence  of  many  individuals  in  every  social  class,  but 
the  improvidence  which  I  purpose  proving  to  be  strictly  national  in 
accordance  with  my  definition  of  the  word, '  the  nation  collectively 
expressing  its  will  by  its  law'),  I  think  the  fact  of  such  an  improvi- 
dence may  pass  without  argument  here  ;  at  least,  as  readers  convinced 
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that  such  a  thing  as  national  improvidence  is  non-existent  in  England 
will  not  care  to  read  my  article,  and  as  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
only  to  do  with  persons  whose  minds  are  still  open  on  this  subject, 
the  question  need  not  delay  us  now. 

Nor,  admitting  the  fact  of  national  improvidence,  am  I  concerned 
to  lose  time  in  casting  blame  upon  it.  If  a  house  be  on  fire,  it  is  a 
fiEu:  more  useful  and  practical  course  to  help  in  pumping  tiie  fire- 
engine  than  to  scold  the  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  whose  careless- 
ness occasioned  the  conflagration.  But  experience  convinces  me  of 
the  necessity  that  I  should  begin  by  deprecating  a  purpose  certain  to 
be  attributed  to  me  unless  it  be  very  positively  disclaimed.  What- 
ever errors  of  national  principle  or  practice  I  may  seem  to  indicate,  I 
am  not  concerned  to  exalt  the  wisdom  of  the  rich  and  to  blame  the 
poverty  of  the  poor.  I  want  to  show,  as  I  think  I  can,  that  every 
class  in  our  nation  needs  education  in  Thrift,  and  to  indicate  some 
means  of  supplying  the  need.  But  so  long  as  one  rich  man  can  fall, 
as  thousands  have  done,  into  pauperism — as  tens  of  thousands  have 
done,  into  dependence — no  remarks  I  may  make  in  illustration  of 
waste  and  consequent  degradation  can  be  fairly  described  as  aimed  at 
those  only  whose  misfortune  it  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  to  have  been 
bom  in  circumstances  of  indigence  and  penury. 

It  is  not  the  accident  of  being  poor  that  I  assail,  since,  in  all  cases 
gave  those  of  actual  pauperism,  wealth  and  poverty  are  only  relative 
things  after  all,  and  in  some  cases  the  absence  of  wealth  may  be  a 
glory  rather  than  a  crime ;  but  it  is  the  madness  of  being,  in  a  land  of 
such  abundance  as  ours,  unprovided  and  dependent,  with  which  I  have 
to  do.  It  is  with  the  dependence  of  the  wasteful,  the  thrifblessness 
of  the  thriftless,  and  the  misery  of  the  pauper,  that  I  have  to  deal, 
whether  that  pauper  were  bom  in  affluence  or  in  penury,  and  whether 
he  had,  as  his  first  resting-place  in  this  troublesome  world,  a  bed  of 
eider  down  or  a  truss  of  straw. 

In  showing,  then,  the  general  need  for  thrift  education,  I  will  first 
point  out,  more  by  implication  than  by  assertion,  the  necessity  for 
such  education  on  the  part  of  our  more  cultured  classes. 

Of  course  to  say  there  is  nobody  learned  on  the  thrift  subject 
would  end  the  discussion.  The  statement  that  no  man  possessed 
knowledge  upon  it  would,  if  true,  be  equivalent  to  saying  no  such 
knowledge  existed.  There  are  very  many  men,  and  their  number  is 
increasing  day  by  day,  who  enter  deeply  into  the  subject ;  but  it  is 
just  to  their  experience  I  can  most  confidently  appeal  in  support  of 
my  general  position,  namely,  that  there  are  many  quite  elementary 
points  of  the  great  Thrift  question  which  the  majority  of  our  cultured 
classes  have  either  never  heard  or  thought  of,  or  on  which,  if  they 
have  heard  or  thought,  they  hold  but  very  vague  and  indefinite  ideas ; 
whilst  real  knowledge  on  the  same  points,  if  at  all  eflfectual,  should 
make  all  its  possessors  patriotically  and  philanthropically  eager  to 
stretch  forth  helping  hands,  in  order  to  correct  the  terrible  improvi- 
dence of  our  land. 
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I  proceed  to  supply  some  instanoeB,  in  illoetration  of  that  general 
want  of  education  and  knowledfre  on  the  Thrift  subject  on  the  part  of 
OUT  cultured  clasBes,  taken  as  a  whole.  And  1  will  cite  first  what  I 
feel  to  be  our  fundamental  ertor  in  the  nutter. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  thing  not  generally  known  or  admitted, 
tbat  Poor  Rate  ie  no  charity  at  all.  It  \%  not  given,  but  taken ; 
not  offered  by  Christian  love,  but  exacted  by  civil  necessity.  It  is 
entirely  illogical  to  say  we  pay  poor  rate  because  Christians  must 
help  the  poor,  as  long  as  people  who  are  not  Cfaristiaos  have  to  pay 
their  rates  as  well  as  those  who  are.  Is  further  proof  needed  ?  I 
offer  it  in  this,  that  not  a  rate  collector  in  England  bas  ever  found 
one  Christian  philanthropist  rush  to  him  firom  the  religious  stand- 
point, crying  '  Your  rates  are  too  small  and  too  infrequent ;  I  have 
money,  my  brethren  have  need ;  take  this  double,  treble,  tenfold  rate 
from  mo,  for  the  succour  of  God's  poor  I '  No  I  if  such  a  person  were 
found  to  exist,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  if  it  did  not  pronounce 
him  quite  insane,  would  agree  in  saying  that,  however  great  he  might 
be  as  a  Christian,  he  was  immeasurably  greator  as  a  curiosity. 

And  just  aa,  ia  the  temperance  discussion,  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  consume  alcoholic  liquor  because  it  exists,  is  sometimes  ignorantly 
asserted  on  the  authority  of  texts  referring  to  'good  creatures  of 
God,'  though  the  introduction  of  alcohol  is  but  a  very  few  centuries 
old,  aud  persons  who  apply  the  argument  do  not  carry  out  the 
parallel  duty  of  drinking  infusion  of  quassia  or  of  anything  they 
dislike,  in  dangerously  large  quantity,  because  it  exists,  and  is  there- 
fore a  good  creature  of  God — even  so  we  find  many  people  consider 
tlie  payment  of  rates  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  Christian  rather  than  of 
political  duty,  and  regard  a  word  said  against  the  Poor  Law  as  semi- 
impious  ;  as  if,  because  it  exists,  its  establishment  and  operation  were 
the  one  revealed  means  of  carrying  out  the  Christian  duty  of  charity, 
though  its  operation  be  demonstrably  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  and  its  establishment  (and  that  in  England  alone  of  all  the 
nations  in  Christendom),  so  far  from  being  a  matter  of  universal 
Christian  revelation,  be  only  some  three  centuries  old ;  and  this  de- 
lusion is  supported  by  other  misquoted  expressions,  such  as  '  the  poor 
have  ye  always  with  you,' '  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.* 

In  all  these  quotations  it  is  too  generally  forgotten  that  'the 
poor '  and  '  the  pauper '  are  entirely  different  things.  'The  pauper' 
is  a  creation  of  law,  brought  into  being  as  an  entirely  new  social 
species,  by  l^;al  effort  to  aid  'the  poor.'  Therefore  it  is  evident 
that  these  texts  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  recipients  of  rate  relief;  a 
class  which  never  existed  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries  after  the  texts 
cited  were  spoken.  The  paying  of  rates  to  support  paupers,  therefore, 
is  only  a  Cluistian  duty  so  far  as  it  fulfils  the  Christian  command  to 
obey  the  powers  that  be ;  it  is  not  a  Christian  duty  in  the  sense  that 
in  paying  these  social  exactions  we  are  any  more  fulfilling  the  duty 
of  Christian  charity  than  we  might  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in  paying 
assessed  taxes,  county  rates,  or  income  tax. 
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I  pass  to  a  second  illustration  of  our  cultured  Thrift  ignorance. 

A  short  time  ago  Lord  Derby,  at  Huddersfield,  stated  the  amount, 
estimated  on  independent  calculations,  l)y  the  two  highest  authorities 
he  could  cite,  of  the  annual  income  of  England  from  all  sources, 
earnings  and  investments  alike,  at  i  ,ooo,ooo,ocx)Z.  And  this  calcula- 
tion, be  it  noted,  is  also  adopted  by  Professor  Leone  Levi. 

Now  England's  drink  bill,  roughly  stated,  is  put  at  150  millions. 
Millions  are  matters  which  men  can  mouth  as  much  as  they  like,  but 
find  it  hard  to  realise.  So  I  will  put  the  sum  into  percentages,  which 
we  can  understand  in  a  moment.  Of  the  available  annual  income  of 
England  then,  drink  (of  which  I  only  assert  that  at  least  soint  men 
drink  more  than  is  quite  necessary  to  existence,  while  a  good  many 
find  it  altogether  needless)  is  honoured  with  an  expenditure  of  15 
per  cent.,  that  is,  150  out  of  1,000  millions.  In  a  word,  three 
shillings  out  of  every  pound,  nearly  two  pence  out  of  every  shilling, 
is  spent  on  a  luxury.  I  say  deliberately  on  a  luxury,  not  meaning 
that  man  should  have  no  luxury  at  all — since  I  will  not  contend 
that  he  should  live  without  umbrellas  or  even  pocket-handkerchiefs 
— but  only  as  showing  that  he  may  unwisely  expend  far  too  much  on 
luxury  of  a  single  kind.  Benjamin  Franklin  never  said  that  no  boy 
should  buy  a  whistle,  but  only  quoted  his  own  experience,  as  a  warn- 
ing against  a  boy  paying  too  large  a  price  for  one. 

This  enormous  sum  is  spent  then  as  a  luxury,  since  what  we 
expend  in  drink  as  a  really  necessary  medicine  need  not,  I  am  bold 
to  say,  embarrass  our  calculations  more  than  the  amount  w^e  annually 
lavish  on  peppermint,  or  rashly  fling  to  the  winds  on  Turkey  rhubarb, 
which  is  no  ruinous  amount. 

Here  is  a  third  instance,  which  will  be  new  io  many  readers. 
TJie  entire  annual  cost  of  the  awful  pauperism  which  is  so  miserable 
in  itself  and  causes  so  much  misery,  falls  short,  by  more  than  one 
millions  pounds,  of  the  mere  duty  received  upon  tobacco  in  the 
course  of  the  year  I 

Again,  the  entire  cobt  of  that  pauperism  is  only  one  shilling  in  the 
pound — five  per  cent.,  or  one-twentieth  part  of  our  drink  bill ;  and 
from  this  consideration  another  new  fact  appears,  namely,  that  a 
compulsory  provision  against  pauperism  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
impossible  at  all  from  the  heavy  incidence  of  its  cost,  since  persons 
who  find  it  possible  to  expend  a  pound  in  drink  will  never  succeed  in 
proving  it  impossible  to  spend  a  shilling  in  providence. 

And  here  is  one  more  fact  to  illustrate  our  small  general  know- 
ledge in  the  alphabet  of  the  Thrift  question.  We  say  glibly  enough 
that  England's  greatness  and  wondrous  prosperity  is  due  to  her  trade. 
Her  export  trade,  of  course  ;  for  a  dealer's  profits  arise,  not  from  the 
amount  of  stock  he  buys,  but  from  the  amount  he  sells.  Well,  our 
expenditure  in  drink,  1 50  millions  a  year,  exceeds  by  some  millions 
the  value  of  our  whole  export  trade.  It  would  be  an  interesting  exer- 
cise on  the  Thrift  subject  to  try  and  estimate  what  a  nation  we  might 
be,  with  the  export  trade  and  ivitliout  the  home  extravagance. 
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These  are  illustrations  of  how  little,  till  we  be  told  and  taught, 
most  people  kuow  on  these  subjects;  and  some  perhaps,  not  liking  their 
own  ignorance  to  be  exposed  even  to  their  own  consciences,  will  say, 
'We  get  on  through  the  world,  however,  very  well  without  this  special 
knowledge.  Whatever  extravagance  and  carelessness  may  unfortu-, 
nately  exist,  as  we  manage  a  I'avourable  balance  every  year,  so  much, 
learning  in  thrift  is  unimportant  to  us.' 

It  may  be  bo.  To  selfish  men  well  o£F  enough  to  liave  a  margia 
the  subject  is  individually  unimportant.  But  to  every  one  who  has 
a  heart  in  bis  body,  as  well  as  a  balance  at  his  bankers,  the  matter  is. 
socially  of  vast  seriousness.  For  the  mere  without  a  inargin  are. 
miserable,  struggling,  dependent,  and  unhappy,  and  the  extravagance 
which  may  be  matter  of  inditference  to  the  well -provided  may  be  social 
hopelessness  and  social  death  to  them. 

These  are  some  prominent  points  by  which  to  illustrate  our  cul- 
tured ignorance  on  the  subject  of  Thrift  and  providence.  But  there 
ie  more  to  do  than  to  illustrate  the  positive  ignorance  of  many  perBon? 
who  are  inclined,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  inveigh  against  the  improvid- 
ence of  the  poor.  I  would  urge  them  to  examine  themselves  further 
as  to  the  amount  of  their  own  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
And,  to  drive  this  point  home,  I  would  invite  my  readers  to  spend  a 
single  evening  in  trying  to  write  down,  for  their  own  personal  satis- 
faction, cleai'  stati-ments  in  answer  to  such  a  set  of  questions  as  the 
following : — 

What  is  providence  ?  What  is  thrift?  What  is  savings  ?  What 
is  a  savings  bank  ?  How  is  it  managed  ?  Which  sort  is  best  ?  What 
security  does  it  give  ?  What  is  the  principle  of  insui-aoce  ?  \\'hat  is 
its  practice  ?  What  is  a  benefit  club  ?  How  is  it  secured  ?  How  cao 
I  judge  it,  so  that  when  I  tell  a  servant  or  a  workman  to  join  a  sick 
club,  I  shall  know  that  I  am  not  advising  him  to  fling  his  hardly- 
earned  and  hardly-spared  savings  into  the  sea  ?  What  are  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  poor  men's  providence  ?  Can  private  speculations 
or  efforts  remove  them  ?  Can  philanthropy  remove  tliem  ?  and,  if 
not,  Can  the  nation  itself  remove  them  ?  These  are  all  questions  that 
we  should  heartily  study  ourselves,  in  order  to  know  what  we  are 
about  when  we  presume  to  blame  the  wastefulness  of  the  thriftless, 
and  far,  far  more  when  we  endeavour  to  guide  and  counsel  and  secure 
the  noble  independence  of  our  thrifty  fellow  men. 

This  may  suffice  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Thrift  knowledge 
among  the  cultured  classes.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  though 
in  course  of  years  to  come  we  may  hope  to  find  all  our  race  sufficiently 
cultiu-ed  to  ask  such  questions  for  themselves,  even  now  educa- 
tion in  thrift  is  infinitely  more  vital  to  the  happiness  of  the  unpro- 
vided classes,  whose  earnings  are  but  reckoned  on  from  week  to  week, 
than  to  that  of  the  provided  classes,  who,  whether  from  their  own  or 
their  ancestors'  prudence,  have  a  living  coming  in  whether  they 
themselves  be  idle  or  industrious.  I  will  therefore  next  touch  on  a  few 
striking  points  of  the  ignorance  on  the  Thrift  subject  which  is  so 
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injurious  to  the  wage-earning  class  who  make  many  noble  efforts  to 
provide  themselves. 

We  are  told,  on  tolerable  authority,  that  nearly  half  the  working 
ikien  in  London  are  members  of  friendly  societies  of  one  sort  or 
another.  As  a  fact,  a  vast  number  of  them  are  only  seciured  for  small 
amounts  in  burial  clubs,  which  provide  men  indeed  with  a  funeral  on 
the  one  last  day  their  dead  bodies  are  above  ground,  but  will  never 
provide  a  crust  of  bread  to  noiuish  their  live  bodies  during  days, 
months,  and  years  that  they  may  live  in  destitution.  But  I  grant,  for  a 
moment, the  proportion  I  have  mentioned  to  be  really  in  sick  clubs:  such 
men  feel  and  call  themselves  independent  of  poor  rate,  and  I  honour 
their  purpose ;  but,  alas  1  it  is  only  Imlf  gained.  Why  ?  Because,  though 
their  sick  club  may  provide  their  vmrnedicUe  independence,  they  are 
trusting  to  pauperism  for  their  future.  Hardly  any  of  these  dubs 
provide  for  pension  in  old  age.  And  how  many  thousands  of  their 
members,  who  hold  up  their  heads  and  say,  *  When  I  am  sick  my 
club  will  give  me  ten  shillings  a  week,'  feel  head  and  heart  alike  sink 
down  and  droop  when  they  have  also  to  say,  *  WTien  I  am  old  I  am 
going  to  the  Union.' 

Granting,  however,  the  name  of  independent  even  to  these,  other 
points  of  our  and  their  ignorance  should  be  noted.  Such  indepen- 
dence as  they  labour  for  is  enormously  costly  and  enormously  insecure. 
Of  coiurse  I  do  not  say  that  no  good  and  great  friendly  societies  exist. 
But  I  say  that  ignorance  on  thrift  prevents  our  countrymen  from 
getting  hold  of  the  good  ones ;  and  the  vast  majority  of  these  societies 
are  unsound  and  perishing  now. 

Of  course  this  statement,  which  is  true,  will  meet  with  violent 
contradiction  from  interested  parties.  It  has  been  made  before,  and 
met  with  the  same  reception.  But,  however  treated,  it  cannot  be 
made  too  often.  It  is  one  of  those  things  poor  men  ought  to  know, 
even  though  it  be,  as  it  is,  more  true  than  pleasant.  And  it  is  a 
truth,  moreover,  which  may  be  contradicted  by  thousands,  while  it 
cannot  be  controverted  by  one.  This  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
opiniou  against  opinion,  or  statement  against  statement.  It  is  a 
matter  of  authoritative  proof,  of  which  I  append  a  striking  instance. 
The  Eegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies'  Returns  show  that  more  than  two 
million  members  are  associated  with  friendly  societies  whose  assets, 
averaging  in  1875,  19a.  id.  per  member,  had  fallen,  in  1876,  to 
168.  S^d.  per  member ;  and  in  1878  had  further  fallen  to  1O8.  4^. ! 

Again,  as  to  the  life  insurances  our  thrifty  poor  try  to  make,  their 
ignorance  is  fearfully  costly  to  themselves.  In  many  of  the  great 
'  collecting  societies,'  as  they  are  called,  the  proportion  of  the  poor 
man's  money  which  goes  to  the  collectors  is  enormous.  The  canvasser 
who  induces  the  poor  man  to  begin  his  insurance  gets  a  large  com- 
mission. Nor  is  that  to  be  censured.  But  in  many,  or  most  cases, 
the  weekly  collectors  receive  threepence  out  of  every  shilling  paid  in 
by  the  poor  man.  If  I  pay  lOoZ.  a  year  in  life  insurance  premium, 
and  insure  4,ocx)^.,  it  only  costs  me  one  penny  stamp  each  year  to 
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send  my  money  to  the  office ;  if  a  poor  man  pays  m  6d  a  week  to 
secure  30^  for  his  family  when  he  dies,  it  costs  him  68. 6d.  each  year 
to  pay  his  money  id,  or,  in  proportion  to  the  sum  aBsured,  the  mere 
collection  of  the  poor  man's  providence  costs  him  12,000  times  as 
much  aa  it  costs  me  I 

Again,  we  may  look  at  this  matter  jrom  a  slightly  diSerent  point 
of  view,  namely,  from  the  returns  of  business  done  in  industri^  in- 
surance, and  the  accounts  publicly  set  forth  to  shareholders,  by  the 
managers  of  some  of  the  eiisting  companies. 

And  I  can  do  this  without  su^eeting  one  word  of  &ult  against 
such  companies,  which  are  established  on  business  principles,  and  for 
the  very  intelligible  purpose  of  realising,  in  a  businesB  way,  as  large 
profits  as  they  can  for  the  benefit  of  their  shareholders. 

One  society  of  this  sort  collected  last  year,  according  to  its  own 
report,  i  ,407,000^.  in  industrial  insurances,  of  which  it  paid  away 
681,000^.,  or  nearly  half  the  money,  for  'expenses,'  besides  paying  i^ 
shareholders  a  good  dividend,  after  that  stupendous  deduction. 

Another  fact  of  awful  loss  to  the  poor  who  try  to  be  provident 
consists  in  their  lapses  from  collecting  and  other  clubs ;  for  of  course 
in  ceasing  to  contribute  they  sacrifice  all  their  old  accumulations. 
One  of  the  large  collecting  societies  estimates,  as  an  advantage  to 
their  shareholders,  the  fact  that  forty-two  out  of  every  hundred  poli- 
cies they  issue  lapse  within  five  years,  leaving  those  who  lapse  as 
unprovided  as  ever. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  loss  these  poor,  overweighted,  gallant  strugglera 
suffer  from  their  ignorance  of  thrift.  The  '  Times,'  a  few  days  ago, 
expressed  its  r^ret  that  the  Post  Office  insurance  system  should 
have  proved  such  a  failure  aa  it  has.  Why  does  it  fail  ?  Partly,  of 
course,  because  we  have  not  a  savings  bank  at  every  post  office,  as  we 
nught ;  and  because  we  do  not,  as  I  think  we  also  might  (at  least  in 
rural  districts),  make  weekly  collectors  of  our  letter  carriers;  but 
further,  from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  advantages  for  industrial  insur- 
ance which  the  Post  OE&ce  already  afibrds.  Here  is  proof.  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  youo^r  artisan,  aged  twenty-four,  showing  how  provi- 
dent he  is,  in  these  terms  :  '  I  pay  sixpence  a  week  to  a  society,  so 
that  whenever  I  die  my  widow  shall  have  30Z.  I28.'  And  he  pays 
this  in  a  town,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  Post  Office  savings  l»nk, 
which  for  the  same  money,  with  a  national  guarantee,  is  ready  to 
secure  to  his  widow  54Z.  instead  of  30I.  I2s. 

And  now  I  will  put  before  our  Thrift  ignorance  perhaps  the 
saddest  fact  of  all.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  James  S.  Bandell,  who  has 
most  deeply  and  earnestly  studied  the  whole  question  of  industrial 
insurance,  gives  us  (in  an  essay  shortly  to  appear)  u  most  startling 
estimate,  namely,  that  the  amount  of  money  actually  lost  or  un- 
necessarily spent  every  year  by  the  thrifty  poor,  in  their  efforts  to 
become  independent  of  rate  relief  and  to  escape  the  workhouse, 
amounts  to  between  three  and  four  million  pounds,  or  as  much  as 
would  pay  half  our  poor  rates  over  again  \  and  would,  perhaps,  pay 
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tlirice  over  the  whole  amount  of  a  safe,  nationally  guaranteed,  com- 
pulsory insurance,  which  would  extinguish  most  of  our  poor  rates, 
secure  more  provision  against  pauperism  than  the  wliole  race  can 
accomplish  now,  and  raise  every  individual  in  our  nation  beyond  the 
possibility  of  needing  pauper  aid  in  sickness  or  old  age. 

Is  it  fair  dealing  with  the  provident-minded  honest  ]XK>r  men  in 
England  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  this  most  deplorable  fact,  that 
besides  being  compelled  to  pay  their  share  of  poor  mtes  for  the 
wasteful,  they  are  now  voluntarily  paying  half  as  mu(»h  as  the  whole 
poor  rate  over  again  in  ineflFectual  eflForts  at  self-provitjion  ? 

Why,  it  may  be  asked  in  passing,  should  not  the  law  prevent  the 
grasping  at  poor  men's  savings  by  any  society,  concerning  the  sound- 
ness of  which  a  Committee  of  National  Actuaries  could  not  give  a  cer- 
tificate every  year,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Navigation  Commiasioners' 
certificate  is  necessary  to  a  passenger-vessel,  to  certify  that  it  is  sea- 
worthy, lest  unskilled  voyagers  be  tempted  to  make  shipwreck? 
There  are  two  reasons  why.  Firstly,  the  people  who  live  by  the  bad 
societies  instantly  befool  their  members,  ignorant  of  thrift  knowledge, 
by  the  outcry,  *  Don't  interfere  with  the  working  man's  liberty  to  in- 
vest his  money  as  he  pleases,'  when,  if  they  put  their  cry  in  true 
words,  it  would  be,  *  Don't  interfere  with  our  interest  in  getting  the 
working  man's  providence  into  our  pockets  1 '  And  the  second  reason 
is,  that  no  nation  can  certify  the  rates  of  a  club  without  virtually 
giving  a  guarantee  ;  and  that  no  guarantee  can  be  given  by  a  nation, 
while  membership  and  premiums  are  alike  precarious,  witliout  a  risk 
of  having  to  make  it  good ;  and  that  to  bind  the  nation  to  supply  the 
indefinite  losses  of  precarious  societies  is  State  Socialism  in  the  end, 
a  thing  which  theory  and  experience  alike  declare  to  be  an  economical 
error. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  remark,  also  in  passing, 
that  a  universal  compulsory  insurance,  made  in  the  true  interests  of 
the  people,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  providing  salaries  for  officers  and 
dividends  for  shareholders,  would  be  free  from  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jections ;  and  that  the  impossibility  of  officially  certifying  and 
guaranteeing  societies  whose  membership  and  funds  were  alike 
precarious,  would  vanish  in  the  case  where  the  membership  })ecame 
universal  and  infallible,  and  where  the  necessary  funds,  according  to 
actuarial  estimate,  for  each  man's  national  provision,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  could  always  be  levied  without  difficulty  or  loss. 

It  will  be  granted  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  ignor- 
ance on  the  Thrift  subject  prevalent  both  among  our  upper  and 
lower  classes.  The  next  question  that  arises  is :  How  is  this  ignorance 
to  be  enlightened  ? 

*  By  better  teaching '  will  be  the  reply  at  once ;  and  probably  by 
better  teaching,  national  as  well  as  general.  And  in  considering  of 
what  sort  this  teaching  may  be,  another  consideration  suggests 
remark.  Just  as  national  insurance  must  be  effected  in  early  life, 
in  order  to  be  universally  possible,  national  as  well  as  general 
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Thrift  education  should  be  given  in  early  life,  to  be  univereally  ser- 
viceable. The  teaching  must  be  timely.  A  man  who  waits  for  the 
teaching  till  he  reach  twenty-five  years  of  age,  till  he  have  the  expense 
and  cares  of  a  household  upon  his  shoulders,  has  wasted  the  only 
perfect  opportunity  most  of  our  woikers  have  of  using  Thrift  educa- 
tion to  advantage.  He  is  like  the  child  who,  having  sixpence,  spent 
it  on  a  purse,  and  then  had  nothing  to  put  into  it.  Therefore  we 
must  begin  to  teach  social  economics  deliberately  in  our  schools  ;  as 
a  matter  of  national  interest  which  should  be  a  proper  ftmctioQ  of 
the  national  schools  which  our  nation  provides  and  supports. 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  '  Thrift  and  Providence '  set  forth  as  another 
of  the  many  specific  subjects  which  our  national  school  teachers 
regard  as  adding  to  the  grievous  burden  of  multifarious  instruction 
which  grows  from  day  to  day  so  heavy  on  their  shoulders.  But  if 
an  interesting  and  well-planned  '  Thrift  and  Providence  Heading 
Book ' '  for  the  three  upper  standards  were  introduced  in  our  schools, 
and  merely  used  as  a  reading  exercise,  a  vast  deal  of  useful  and 
unforgettable  information  would  be,  without  any  labour,  imparted,  ia 
good  time,  to  the  youug,  on  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  pauperism,  poor 
rates,  school  penny  banks.  Post  Office  and  trustee  savings  banks, 
friendly  societies,  sick  pay  and  pension  insurauces,  and  all  systems  of 
securing  small  savings. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  such  a  volume  as  a  reading-book, 
school  manageis  would  give  an  occasional  simple  lecture  on  the 
subject,  or,  better  still,  spend  ten  shillings  every  year  in  two  or  three 
small  money  prizes  for  good  answering  in  an  examination  on  the 
subject,  they  might  give  a  really  valuable  stimulus  to  the  study  of 
matters  so  all-important  tx)  ttie  independence  and  social  happiness  of 
the  young  ones  in  the  upper  standards  of  our  schools,  so  soon  to  be 
launched  into  the  life  of  wage-earning,  and  so  much  needing  the  best 
possible  tcacliing  in  Thrift  as  a  protection  against  the  examples  of 
waste  with  which  they  must  soon  be  brought  into  infectious  fami- 
liarity. Nor  can  I  doubt  that  intelligent  study  of  these  matters 
in  our  higher  schools  would  eventually  prove  of  at  least  as  much 
social  value  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  doings  of  all  the 
demigods,  or  a  facility  in  construing  the  antiquated  valentines  of 
many  Greek  and  Latin  bards. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  studying  theoretical  Thrift,  the  means  of 
imparting  knowledge  which  may  be  useful  to  persons  who  have  sense 
enough  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  their  own  accord.  But  practical 
knowledge  is  wanted  as  well  as  theoretical  on  this  subject,  and  the 
(juestion  next  before  us  is  how  to  set  about  teaching  that  important 
lesson.  Many  men  are  excellent  judges  of  a  fiddle  who  cannot  play 
a  bar,  and  many  more  will  criticise  the  movements  of  swimmers  who 
have  never  been  in  the  water  in  their  lives.  Even  so  many  men  know  all 
about  the  value,  the  merits,  and  the  advantages  of  insurances  against 
one  or  another  of  the  many  calamities  which  may  come  upon  us. 


'  It  icay  be  mentionwl  here  thiit  such  a  book  will  shortly  be  piiblia'iil. 
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without  ever  voluntarily  spending  a  penny  in  securing  the  advan- 
tages. 

National  Thrift  is  something  which  the  nation,  if  it  teach  at  all, 
must  teach  practically  to  its  children. 

But  there  is  a  terrible  obstacle  in  the  way.  The  nation,  which 
has  given  a  good  many  theoretical  lessons  in  thrift,  of  one  or  another 
sort,  which  has  legislated  long  and  largely  on  the  subjects  of  savings 
banks,  deferred  annuities,  friendly  societies,  and  so  forth,  finds  itself 
terribly  hampered  when  setting  about  practical  instruction  in  self- 
provision  by  the  state  of  things  existing  i  ow. 

It  is  not  that  the  nation  is  unwilling  to  teach  practical  thrift  to 
its  children,  but  that  there  is  so  much  to  be  untaught  before  the  true 
practical  instruction  can  be  given. 

For  while  hitheiix)  it  has  given  no  practical  lesson  in  thrift,  it  has 
for  the  last  three  centuries  been  teaching  a  terrible,  ruinous,  practical 
lesson  of  waste. 

It  has  wrongly  taught  thrift  to  be  needless,  in  assuring  the 
wastrel  from  his  earliest  childhood  that  his  neighbours  must  keep  him 
if  he  be  unwilling  to  keep  himself.  It  has  wrongly  taught  thrift 
to  be  foolish,  by  allowing  the  poor  thrifty  man  to  come  to  the 
same  miserable  workhouse  end  as  the  wastrel.  It  has  bent  the  back 
of  thrift,  by  making  the  provident  poor  man's  self-denial  bear  the 
burden  of  the  wastrel's  self-indulgence ;  it  has  paralysed  the  virtue  of 
thrift  by  taxing  it  for  the  vice  of  waste ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  has  no  Poor  Law,  sees,  with  a  smile  of  scorn,  that  our 
national  improvidence  is  really  caused  by  the  economical  error  of  our 
preposterous  system,  it  makes  us  believe,  forsooth,  that  the  unsur- 
passable misery  which  waste  causes,  in  contrast  to  our  incomparable 
wealth,  is  because  we  let  a  few  men  grow  too  rich,  where,  in  truth,  it 
is  because  we  encourage  multitudes  to  remain  too  poor. 

'  Oh ! '  I  am  told,  *  don't  tell  the  people  this.  Our  poor  rate  is 
the  insurance  we  pay  against  revolution.  Don't  show  the  folly  of  it, 
or  the  sin  of  it,  or  you  will  make  the  people  discontented.'  Eternal 
shame,  I  cry,  upon  such  counsel,  which  is  cowardly  and  base ;  and 
what  is  more,  is  silly  and  ineflFectual.  The  best  class  of  our  working 
men  are  discontented  withour  Poor  Law  system  now,  and  writhing  under 
a  sense  of  injustice  which  they  cannot  understand.  The  truth  is  the 
truth ;  let  us  teach  it  them  fully  and  frankly,  and  they  will  gladly 
join  us  in  digging  out  from  the  national  mind  the  false  foundation 
that  must  go  before  we  can  build  in  its  place  a  new  palace  of  hope  for 
the  poor;  they  will  help  us  to  unlearn  the  practical  teaching  of 
waste,  and  establish  the  one  possible  practical  teaching  of  thrift. 

'  These  are  tine  words,'  it  will  be  said :  '  what  do  they  mean  ? 
Give  us  a  definition  of  the  thing  we  ought  to  do.' 

I  will  try.  Suppose  it  be  desired  to  teach  a  man  seamanship : 
a  vast  deal  of  instruction  may  be  given  him  in  a  class-room.  He 
may  become  very  learned  as  to  latitude  and  longitude,  spring  and 
neap  tides,  displacement  and  flotation,  wind  currents  and  water  cur- 
rents, steaming,  sailing,  steering,  veering — a  thousand  things  which 
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have  a  bearing  od  the  matter  may  be  taugbt  him  tbeoretically :  but 
if  he  is  to  have  practical  teaching  in  seamanship,  he  must  be  made 
go  to  sea.  And  a  man  may  read  all  the  books  ever  written  on  the 
art  and  science  of  shooting  ;  but  he  cannot  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  without  being  obliged  to  take  a  gun  into  hie 
hand  and  fire  it  off;  to  teach  a  pupil  the  practice  of  swimming;,  he 
must  be  made  enter  the  wat«r ;  of  riding,  he  must  be  made  mount  a 
horse  ;  of  saving  money,  he  must  be  iMide  to  save.  For  this  great 
social  necessity  cannot  be  accomplished  under  any' exceptional  condi- 
tions whatever.  Practical  thrift  is  a  thing  that  must  be  done,  not 
merely  talked  about,  and  lectured  about ;  and  national  thrift  can 
only  be  practically  established  when  every  unit  in  the  nation  has 
been  made  to  take  his  share  in  carrying  out  the  practice. 

And  this  can  never  be  done  by  our  modem  efforts ;  we  cannot 
possibly  teach  practical  thrift  by  giving  a  man  our  money  to  put  in 
the  bank  for  himself;  by  our  doles,  and  our  bonuses,  by  financially 
ridiculous  additions  to  coal  clubs  and  clothing  olubs,  by  the  mis- 
taken State  Socialism  which  gives  more  than  money-market  interest 
to  saviogsbecausetheyareBmall;  or,  in  short^by  any  method  which  is, 
however  humane,  so  contrary  to  common  sense  as  to  bribe  any  class  of 
our  population  to  benefit  itself.  For  any  such  method,  after  all,  how- 
ever well  intentioned,  really  tends  to  foster  the  spirit  of  dependence, 
and  to  degrade  and  pauperise ;  it  familiarises  men  with  the  notion 
of  trusting  more  or  less  to  the  help  of  others  than  to  themselves,  and 
leads  them  to  regard  with  suspicion  the  very  aid  they  learn  to  clutch 
at  and  to  claim,  as  being  offered  from  some  sinister  and  secret  motive 
which  they  cannot  comprehend ;  as  being  the  price  of  their  acquies- 
cence in  some  systematic  political  error,  their  hush-money  in  some 
sort  for  compounding  a  social  felony. 

Such  a  system  can  never  make  men  thrifty,  for  it  tends  to  deaden 
their  independence  and  make  national  thrift  impossible.  And  this  is 
evident  from  either  the  charitable  or  the  political  point  of  view.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  on  the  favour  or  the  fear  of  his  fellows  that 
a  man  relies,  instead  of  his  own  eiertions :  while  he  depends  on  one 
or  other  he  is  no  independent  man,  and  can  neither  have  the  spirit 
to  seek,  or  the  energy  to  secure,  that  self-pro  vision  which  it  is  the  du^- 
of  every  good  citizen  to  make  for  himself. 

No !  If  our  nation  would,  as  a  nation,  teach  practical  thrift,  it 
must  take  each  man's  own  money,  not  other  people's  money,  to  make 
each  man's  own  provision.  It  must  take  it  while  he  is  under  age  and 
inexperienced,  while  he  is  unburdened  and  well  able  to  afford  it ;  and, 
giving  him  a  perfect  security  for  the  cheapest  conceivable  investment, 
insure  him  once  for  all,  past  all  possibility  of  failure,  from  destitution 
in  sickness  or  old  age,  before  his  one  certain  opportunity  of  effecting 
such  secure  independence  be  wasted  for  ever  by  his  boyish  folly  and 
ignorance.  That  is  practical  teaching  in  thrift:  not  the  best,  or  the 
easiest,  or  the  wisest,  but  the  ojily  practical  teaching  to  which  the 
name  can  be  applied.  And  that  must  be  practical  teaching  of  national 
thrift  too,  since  such  teaching  is  only  impartible  by  the  nation  itself. 
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To  say  we  should  not  compel  thus  much  from  every  man  when 
we  now  compel  all  the  thrifty  to  support  all  the  wasteTul,  is  a  folly. 
To  say  they  cannot  pay  for  themselves,  in  the  face  of  what  they  wast^ 
is  another  folly;  to  say  that  honest  working  men  would  object  to 
such  compulsion  is  a  third,  for  the  honest  working  man  loves  fair 
play  for  everyone,  and  will  be  right  glad  to  have  it  for  himself.  I 
state  the  only  way  I  can  conceive  of  in  which  true  practical  educes 
tion  in  thrift,  with  a  practical  result,  can  be  given  to  every  young 
man  and  woman  in  our  nation,  a  way  which  will  keep  them  in  sick- 
ness or  old  age  too  well  oflF  to  be  paupers,  and  will  give  them  an 
independent  spirit,  a  contented  mind,  a  hopeful  youth,  a  self-respect- 
ing manhood,  an  old  age  of  ease. 

In  advocating  this  particular  method  of  national  insurance  there 
is,  however,  one  point  of  diflSculty — ^not  indeed  in  the  proposal  itself, 
but  in  getting  the  minds  of  the  very  many  who  welcome  the  idea  to 
separate  the  supposed  necessary  abolition  of  the  present  Poor  Law  fiom 
their  contemplation  of  National  Insurance.  For  many  suppose  that 
the  moment  National  Insurance  were  established,  the  Poor  Law  would 
be  abrogated ;  forgetting  that  the  proposed  compulsion,  if  adopted, 
would  only  compel  provision,  and  consequently  would  only  provide 
for,  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion ;  and  that  persons  above  that  age,  who  could  not  be  induced  or 
compelled  to  insure,  would  still  have  to  be  supported  in  destitution 
by  the  poor  rates,  till  their  generation  had  died  out. 

Lord  Derby,  in  his  most  striking  Mansion  House  address,  himself 
overlooked  this  consideration,  as  appears  from  one  sentence  of  his, 
following  those  which  I  shall  presently  quote  as  referring  to  National 
Insurance :  *  Bemember,  however,  that  any  schemes  of  this  kind  will 
take  much  time  and  thought  to  work  them  into  shape ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  cannot  let  people  die  of  hunger  J* 

Such  a  contingency  never  entered  my  mind.  The  general  mis- 
conception of  National  Insurance  necessarily  abolishing  the  Poor 
LaWy  arises  from  the  obvious  &ct  that  it  aims  at  naturally  abolishing 
pauperism,  by  preventing  men  becoming  paupers.  P^or  it  is  one 
thing  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  I  never 
thought  of  advocating ;  and  quite  another  to  abrogate  the  injustice 
of  the  Poor  Law,  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  do.  I  do  not  want 
to  deprive  a  single  individual  of  his  right  to  rate  relief  in  destitu- 
tion ;  but  I  do  want  to  make  everyone  in  our  nation  too  rich  to 
be  able  to  assert  the  right.  I  do  not  think  that  the  man  to  whom 
I  give  a  crown  piece  instead  of  half  a  crown  will  really  feel  or 
say  that  I  have  robbed  him  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  I  do  not 
want  to  make  one  man  provident  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  that  is 
impossible ;  but  I  do  want  every  man  to  have  a  provision  against 
destitution,  and  I  do  contend  that  it  is  no  impossible  thing  that  every 
man  should  be  required  to  make  that  plain  provision  for  himself. 

The  next  point  in  Lord  Derby's  address  to  which  I  wish  to  refer 
is  the  following  statement  made  by  him  : — *  I  must  say  frankly  that 
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while  I  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  orig:inaI  and  sug- 
gestive refleetioDs  of  Mr.  Blackley,  I  cannot  go  the  whole  length  to 
which  I  understand  him  to  go.  I  share  the  vulg&r  prejudice — if  it 
is  a  prejudice — that,  apart  from  the  question  of  humanity,  the 
existence  of  our  Poor  Law  has  been  a  very  considerable  safegiUFd 
against  what  we  call  Socialist  doctrines.  That  in  a  country  where 
the  rich  are  very  rich,  and  nhere  large  fortunes  are  commoner  than 
in  any  other,  there  should  be  absolutely  no  SooiaUst  party  is  what 
one  could  not  expect  beforehand ;  and  I  believe  the  explwation  is 
mainly  to  he  found  in  that  provision  which  English  law  makes  for 
the  subsistence  of  everyone,  whether  he  oou  earn  his  living  or  not.* 

It  is  important  to  the  advocacy  of  my  cause  to  show  that  the  only 
direction  in  which  bis  lordship  expressed  his  inability  to  go  as  &r  as 
myself,  was  one  in  which  I  really  do  not  go  at  all.  For  as  I  am  not 
concerned  for  a  single  moment  to  deny  that  the  action  of  the  Poor 
Law,  or  rather  its  existence,  may  have  possibly  contributed  to  keep 
men  from  revolutionary  agitation,  I  need  not  discuss,  any  more  thtui 
his  lordship,  whether  this  be  a  prejudice  at  alL  He  did  not  quite 
understand  my  Mansion  House  statement  repeated  a  few  pages  back, 
which  was  probably  my  own  fault.  I  pronounced  it  cowardly  and  base, 
not  that  a  Poor  Law  should  exist,  but  that  people,  whom  in  other  re- 
spects the  Poor  Law  tends  to  degrade  and  render  miserable,  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  its  evil  influence  upon  them,  from  a  fear  of  awaken- 
ing discontent  and  encouraging  socialism.  What  I  wished  to  teach 
was,  that  by  enlightening  the  people  as  to  the  real  injury  the  Poor 
Law  inflicts  upon  them,  we  should  guard  them  still  better  from 
socialism,  by  giving  them  less  cause  for  discontent.  For  certainly  no 
man  will  deny  that  if  the  very  miserable  provision  claimable  under 
the  Poor  Law  succeed  in  keeping  our  most  destitute  classes  from  social- 
istic and  revolutionary  agitation,  a  far  larger,  safer,  and  entirely 
independent  provision,  securing  the  classes  now  destitute  from  desti- 
tution itself,  will  tend  still  more  strongly  in  the  same  direction. 

Having  quoted  so  much  of  Lord  Derby  to  show,  not  how  far  our 
respective  views  differ,  but  how  closely  they  agree,  I  may  be  excused 
for  quoting  further  words  of  his  speech  referring  directly  to  national  in- 
surance. '  Compulsory  insiu'aoce  is  an  idea  new  to  the  public,and  which, 
at  any  rate,  will  take  considerable  time  to  make  way.  At  the  pre 
sent  time,  and  with  the  little  reflection  I  have  been  able  to  give  to 
the  proposal,  I  do  not  pronounce  for  it  or  against  it ;  but  I  remember 
that  thirty  yearra  ago  the  idea  of  com/pvlaory  education  would  have 
seemed  quite  as  impracticable  as  thai  of  compulsory  ineuraiice.' 

These  words,  which  the  meeting  received  with  vociferous  cheers, 
filled  me  with  a  sense  of  grateful  surprise.  For  the  speaker,  in 
their  utterance,  went  fiuiher  in  support  of  my  proposal  than  I  had 
ventured  to  hope  any  leading  statesman  woidd  have  felt  himself 
warranted  in  doing,  at  least  for  the  next  four  or  five  years.  They 
put  the  seal  more  or  less  to  the  record  of  my  own  experience,  which 
shows  that,  as,  at  first,  the  principle  of  the  measure  I  proposed  was 

Ku.   fof  (VO.  CXXIT.  R.  1.)  K  R 
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evident  but  its  practicability  obscure,  now  its  practicability  grows 
clear  in  proportion  as  public  opinion  becomes  enlightened.  The 
question  of  possibility  becomes  a  question  of  time. 

Beyond  these  statements  I  need  not  further  argue  here  the  ques- 
tion of  National  Insurance.  The  National  Providence  League,  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  study,  has  just  published 
with  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  a  shilling  volume  of  essays  on  the 
subject,*  to  which  I  venture  to  refer  my  readers  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion. In  it  I  have  answered,  I  trust  fairly,  every  allegation  yet 
publicly  advanced  against  my  scheme,  and  am  ready  and  eager  to 
encounter  any  more  that  may  arise. 

But  I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  reasons,  not  for  mere  ejaculations ; 
for  argument,  not  for  outcries ;  for  proofs  of  error,  which  are  hard  to 
establish,  not  for  prophecies  of  failure  which  are  easy  to  utter*  I 
can  answer  any  man  who  knows  this  question  according  to  his  know- 
ledge, but  I  cannot  answer  every  foolish  man  according  to  his  folly. 
Brows  can  frown  easily  enough  against  the  disturbance  caused  by  a 
new  idea,  which  never  yet  were  knit  by  one  laborious  hour  of  philan- 
thropic thought;  and  heads  may  be  shaken  in  disapproval  of  my 
scheme,  which  may  from  circumstances  be  particularly  easy  to  shake ; 
though  we  must  remember  that  the  shaking  of  a  thousand  heads  will 
not  accomplish  the  shaking  of  a  single  truth.  The  only  way  to  con- 
vince such  frowners  and  shakers  of  the  head  is  just  to  pass  them  by, 
and  do  the  thing  they  choose  to  call  impossible  ;  and  then,  whether 
we  be  spared  to  see  it  or  not,  I  know  they  will  justify  my  assertion 
of  their  ineradicable  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  Practical  National 
Thrift,  by  boasting  to  their  grandchildren  that  they  had  fought  on 
the  right  side  in  that  great  battle  of  social  regeneration,  and  had 
their  share  in  the  glory  of  its  winning. 

And  already  there  is  a  wonderful  change  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  matter  is  regarded.  From  the  first,  many  cordially  accepted  it. 
But  opponents  called  it  *  absurd  and  Utopian ;'  next,  ^impossible  but 
interesting ; '  then,  *  impracticable  but  very  interesting ; '  and  now, 
*  more  interesting  than  ever,  but  still  impracticable,  at  least,'  (and  this 
is  a  tremendous  modification,)  '  in  the  present  state  ofpyJblic  opinion^ 

Exactly  so :  the  argument  is  good,  not  for  abandoning  the  pro- 
posal, but  for  changing  the  opinion,  which  is  changing  now,  and 
must  change  more  and  more  as  the  matter  is  more  and  more  closely 
and  intelligently  examined.  Let  us  all  do  our  share  in  studying  the 
question,  and  the  growing  change  of  public  opinion  will  sweep  away 
the  false  but  easy  allegation  of  impracticability. 

To  do  this  needs,  of  course,  a  little  trouble.  Is  it  worth  while 
for  thinking  men  to  undertake  it  ?  I  answer,  be  the  trouble  small 
or  great,  it  lies  in  the  line  of  patriotism.  And  let  us  remember  that 
there  are  patriotisms  and  patriotism.  Some  hold  it  patriotic  to 
make  the  name  of  England  mighty  in  the  councils  of  the  world ; 

'  CoUeeUd  Fttat/t  on  the  Prjveniijn  of  Pavjpenstiu    By  Bev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  MJL 
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others  that  it  is  patriotic  to  make  the  trade  of  England  excel  the 
trade  of  the  universe ;  and  both  may  be  right,  according  to  their 
lights ;  but  these  are  but  fitful  flashes  compared  to  the  golden  bud- 
ligbt  of  true  patriotism.  The  English  name  may  be  great  abroad  as 
the  representative  of  force,  while  the  English  nature  is  debased  at 
home  by  pauperism  and  dependence ;  or  the  English  name  may  be 
great  abroad,  as  the  representative  of  wealth,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  English  men  who  make  the  wealth  and  name  are 
starving  and  degraded.  The  magnifying  of  the  English  name  may 
in  either  case  be  called  patriotic,  and  the  man  who  writes  a  vigorous 
leading  article  in  politics,  or  introduoes  a  successful  leading  article  in 
trd.de,  may  be  a  patriot — of  a  sort.  But  such  a  pinnacle  of  greats 
nesa  (if  greatness  it  be)  is  not  for  everyone—-*  Non  cuivie  homini 
contingit  adire  Coriuthum ; '  and  yet,  if  we  would  use  our  oppor- 
tunities, we  have  no  loss  by  compariBon.  For  the  statesmen  or 
the  money-makers  are  patriots  only  of  a  sort  after  all,  and,  useful 
though  they  be,  there  is  a  higher  sort  to  be  found ;  for  to  my 
mind — yes,  and  to  my  renders' — the  nobility  of  the  English  nature 
is  more  sacred  than  the  grandeur  of  tlie  English  name,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  all  English  men  more  holy  than  the  wealth  of  any  English 
class ;  and  therefore  I  hold  it  the  higher  patriotism  to  make  our 
people  happy,  free,  secure,  and  contented ;  to  guide  the  ignorant, 
guard  the  inexperienced,  secure  the  doubtful,  strengthen  the  weak ; 
to  remove  injustice  and  accomplish  good.  These  things,  which  we 
might  do  if  we  would,  are  godlike  works  of  Christian  love,  so  long  as 
Christian  charity  means  more  than  the  idle  scattering  of  shillings 
and  of  sovereigns  ;  so  long  as  we  believe  that  a  man  may  even  be- 
stow all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet  have  no  Christian 
eharity  at  all.  Tlieae  things  in  a  religious  sense  are  holy  and  of 
good  report,  and  we  siiould  follow  after  them.  But  they  are 
materially  good  for  oui'  country  too,  for  its  peace,  its  prosperity, 
its  progress  and  its  glory ;  and  even  irreligious  men  may  toil  at  them 
for  their  dear  country's  sake.  In  this  great  work  we  may  all  be 
patriots  without  being  partisans,  and  may  each  do  our  share  in 
relieving  wretchedness,  in  preventing  poverty,  in  composing  differ- 
ences, appeasing  jealousies,  allaying  discontents,  and  multiplying 
amongst  our  fellow  men  the  sense  of  brotberhood,  security,  and  peace. 
Just  as  this  paper  sees  the  light,  the  cry  of  National  Honour  will 
be  sounding  at  every  polling  booth  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  one  thing 
to  shout  for  it,  another  thing  to  work  for  it.  I  would  advise  my 
readers,  when  the  election  fever  is  over,  to  lay  to  heart  one  noble 
sentence  more  from  Lord  Derby's  Mansion  House  speech  on  Thrift, 
and  take  courage  to  work  in  removing  a  national  misery  and  national 
reproach.  '  We  bear  a  great  deal  in  these  days,'  said  Lord  Derby, 
'  about  National  Honour.  I  feel  for  it  as  strongly  as  any  man,  and  I 
only  wish  we  were  more  sensitive  on  that  point.  Pawperiam  is 
National  Diahonour.' 

WuxiAH  Lewebt  Blacklkt. 
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Blues  and  Buffs. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Contested  Election. 
Chapter  I. 

IT  was  half-past  five  by  the  clock  facing  the  Speaker's  Chair. 
Notices  of  motions  and  questions  to  Ministers  were  over,  and  the 
miscellaneous  menu  which  then  formed  Friday's  Parliamentary 
repast  was  spread  before  the  House  of  Conmions.  Interpellations 
on  African  Blacks,  Hill  Coolies,  Smithfield  cattle,  and  dog-carts, 
had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  The  ^  intelligent  foreifj^er,'  who 
occupied  his  usual  seat  under  the  Grallery,  was  in  vain  attempting  to 
take  the  '  sense  of  the  House,'  amid  the  hum  of  voices  at  the  Bar, 
where  the  Sergeant^-at-Arms  was  almost  smothered  by  constant  com- 
petitors for  the  *  Ladies  Book.'  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
two  Ministerial  subordinates  were  the  only  representatives  of  Her 
Majesty's  Crovemment  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Mr.  Speaker  was 
engaged  in  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  Privy  Councillor  who 
was  standing  by  his  Chair,  while  the  Member  for  Stockport  addressed 
an  important  but  apparently  interminable  argument  on  the  irrigation 
of  the  Godavery  to  an  audience  of  two  dozen  members,  half  of  whom 
chattered  while  the  rest  slept. 

Of  the  talkative  section  none  were  more  busily  engaged  than  the 
two  individuals  on  the  front  Government  bench  to  whom  we  have 
alluded.  Their  talk  was  of  the  impending  dissolution,  and  of  its 
consequences  to  the  party  in  general,  and  to  themselves  in  particular* 

*  We're  safe  to  lose  Shamboro'  anyhow,  Whipham,'  said  the 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  addressing  his  chief,  who  was  studying^ 
a  pocket  note-book  with  an  anxious  brow. 

*  Why  so  ? '  rejoined  the  Secretary  without  raising  his  eyes. 

'  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you'll  come  with  me  into  the  Smoking^ 
Koom  till  this  fellow  has  finished  his  yam.' 

After  a  parting  word  with  the  Indian  Minister,  whom  they  left 
alone  in  his  glory,  the  two  gentlemen  sauntered  out  of  the  House, 
and  as  they  walked  through  the  lobbies,  this  story  of  Shamboro'  was 
soon  told.  It  was  the  tale  of  scores  of  English  constituencies.  Out 
of  a  population  numbering  about  40,ocx),  i,ooo  electors  had  been 
nearly  doubled  by  recent  legislation,  and  were,  by  their  del^^tes, 
now  engaged  in  hunting  for  candidates  to  fill  the  prospective  vacan- 
cies which  the  already  announced  retirement  of  both  their  members 
would  occasion  at  the  General  Election.  Shamboro'  seldom  kept 
the  same  members  for  more  than  one  or  two  Parliaments.  The 
reason  why,  nobody  seemed  to  know.     It  was  indeed  whispered  that 
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'back  bills'  and  election  expenaea  had  something  to  do  with  it; 
but  as  petitions  against  Shamboro'  returns,  though  alwajn  presented, 
were  as  uniformly  withdrawn,  people  naturally  inferred  that  any 
insinuations  of  bribeiy  must  be  unfounded. 

'  But  why  wont  Maxwell  do  for  the  place  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Whip- 
bam,  after  listening  to  the  history  of  Shamboro'  and  its  politi<al 
vicissitudes.     '  They  tell  me  he  took  a  double  first  at  Oxford ! ' 

'  Double  fiddlesticks  1 '  interrupted  his  impetuous  colleague ;  *  and 
what  do  you  suppose  the  electors  of  Shamboro'  care  for  that  sort  of 
thing  ?  Bank-notes,  Government  places  and  strong  beer  are  what  they 
look  itsi.  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  thii 
poll  there  unless  he  Iffougbt  all  the  gold  of  Ophir  with  him.  A  local 
man  with  lots  of  money  would  be  the  best  canl,  if  we  could  find  him.* 

'  A  long  if^  suggested  Whipham,  who  now  that  they  had  reached 
the  Smoking  Boom  had  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  seat  and  was 
enjoying  his  cigar ;  '  do  you  suppose  the  "  local "  men,  as  you  call 
them,  don't  know  the  place  as  well  as  you  do,  and  will  think  twice 
before  they  fool  away  their  money  on  such  an  enterprise  ?  But  t  really 
know  nothing  myself  about  this  charming  constituency.  Spri^^s 
will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  he  and  bis  firm  have  paired  off  Shamboro* 
petitions  ever  since  I've  been  in  Parliament,  and  if  he  can't  suit 
them  with  a  candidate,  I  don't  know  who  can.  Holloa  \  there  goes 
the  bell !  House  up  ?  or  a  division  ?  or  a  count  out  ?  Anyhow  I 
must  be  off,'  and  the  wiry  Whipham  hounded  off  up  the  staircase 
three  steps  at  a  time,  and  was  very  soon  lost  among  the  crowd  which 
thronged  the  lobby,  leaving  his  companion  to  bring  up  the  rear. 
The  Hon.  Captain  Heaviweight,  who  liad  recently  sold  out  of  the  Cold- 
streams  and  bought  a  quiet  seat  in  his  paternal  county,  not  thinking 
that  JVIr.  Wbipham's  rapid  movements  consisted  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Heaviweigbts,  lounged  slowly  after  his  agile  friend,  and  finding 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  inner  door  of  the  House  that  the  bell  had 
given  a  false  alarm,  determined,  as  Whipham  was  otherwise  engaged, 
to  betake  liimself  to  Messrs.  Spriggins'  oflRces,  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self, if  possible,  as  to  the  political  future  of  Shamboro'.  Fortunately 
for  Heaviweight,  who  particularly  objected  to  steep  stairs  in  the  dog 
days,  the  offices,  which  at  election  times  were  in  fact  the  head- 
quarters of  the  party,  were  on  the  ground  floor  in  an  aiiy  street  not 
for  irom  Westminster  Hall.  In  an  inner  room,  the  walls  of  which 
were  hung  with  electioneering  addresses,  at  a  table  spread  with 
open  unanswered  notes,  most  of  which  were  marked  '  private,'  but  all 
of  which  could  be  read  by  everybody,  sat  a  slim,  well-favoured  gentle- 
man in  a  light  blue  coat,  with  a  carnation  in  his  button-hole. 
'  Shocking  had  lot  of  candidates  this  time,'  drawled  out  Mr.  Spri^jins, 
glancing  at  a  list  of  names  lying  before  him,  and  scarcely  raising  his 
eyes  towards  Captain  Heaviweight,  whose  well-known  step  was  heard 
passing  through  the  door — '  plenty  of  fellows  wholl  spend  70oi.  or 
i,ooo^ ;  but  I  want  to  know  how,  as  the  old  Duke  said,  the  Queen's 
Government  is  to  be  carried  on  on  such  terms.' 
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'  Never  mind  general  principles,'  hastily  responded  Heaviweigbt. 
*  I've  no  time  for  them.  Please  to  condescend  upon  particulars,  and 
just  tell  me  what  we're  going  to  do  at  Shamboro'.' 

*  That's  not  so  easy.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  we're  not  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  have  anything  to  say  to  that  young  coxcomb  Maxwell.  A 
man  who  won't  pay  for  his  seat  isn't  worth  a  farthing  in  these  times. 
When  I  hear  of  a  fellow  who  wants  to  be  in  Parliament  and  sets  up 
for  a  piuist,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  chalk  him  down  for  a  black 
sheep,  to  be  kept  out  of  our  flock  at  any  rate.' 

'  But  the  worst  of  it  is,'  said  Heaviweight,  *  this  fellow  Maxwell 
is  awfully  popular  down  there.  He's  a  good  cricketer,  and  not  half  a 
bad  shot,  and  rides  well  to  hounds ;  it  wouldn't  signify  if  he  was  only 
clever  and  pious.' 

'  I  don't  care  about  his  athletics,'  rejoined  Spriggins,  *  any  more 
than  his  talents  or  his  principles ;  if  he  hasn't  got  money,  or  wont 
spend  it — which  comes  to  the  same  thing — ^he's  of  no  use  at  Shamboro'. 
I'll  bring  you  a  soap-boiler  from  the  East  End,  or  an  expiree  from 
Tasmania,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  nigger  from  Timbuctoo,  and 
back  any  of  them,  if  his  pockets  are  only  stuffed  with  bank-notes,  to 
beat  your  local  genius  all  to  fits.' 

*  Well,  Spriggins,  you  must  do  your. best,  and  find  the  right  man 
for  the  right  place ;  all  I  have  to  say  is,  don't  split  the  party  if  you 
can  help  it,  or  else  the  other  side  will  run  in  their  bad  shilling 
between  oiur  two  halfpence.' 

*  Trust  me  for  that,  my  good  friend.  And  now '  (reading  a  note 
brought  in  by  a  clerk)  '  I  must  be  off  to  meet  Somerville,  who  has  a 
dodge  for  smothering  this  absurd  Bribery  Bill  so  as  to  throw  the 
discredit  of  opposition  on  the  other  side,  and  yet  get  rid  of  the  whole 
thing.' 

*  Well,  good-bye !  wish  you  well;  wish  you  honest;  see  you  again 
before  that — only  don't  forget  Shamboro'  1 ' 


Chapter  II. 

*  So  .Tem  won't  be  able  to  play  in  the  match  at  Lord's  to-morrow,  after 
all,'  shouted  an  eager  voice  across  a  breakfast-table  in  Arlington 
Street,  at  which  a  family  party  of  various  ages  were  assembled. 

'  A  bore  for  the  Zingari  if  he  can't ;  but  why  not  ? '  asked  the 
individual  to  whom  this  remark  had  been  addressed. 

*  Because  some  fellows  want  him  to  go  down  to  stand  for  some 
place  in  Parliament,  and  say  he  must  go  down  to-morrow  morning,' 
was  the  reply. 

*  What  in  the  world  can  Jem  want  to  ]>e  in  Parliament  for  ?  ' 
chimed  in  three  or  four  voices  at  once. 

*  To  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  his  talents,  I  suppose,'  said 
Lady  Tarleton,  who  presided  at  the  breakfast-table. 

*  That's  not  the  reason  Uncle  Tom  goes  there,'  exclaimed  an  auda- 
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cioiiB  jouDg  gentleman  in  a  swallov-tailed  coat,  that  cross-costume 
betveen  a  clergyman  and  a  waiter,  which  led  to  the  Euspicion  that 
he  might  be  a  Harrow  boy  on  biB  ftceeri ; '  he  told  me  he  stayed  in  the 
House  of  ComjQons  because  it  was  a  jolly  club,  and  had  a  good 
smoking-room.' 

'  No  bad  reason,  either,*  inteijected  an  elderly  senator,  who  during 
the  previous  conversation  had  finished  his  breakfast  and  taken  up  the 
newspaper.  'Holloa,  Lady  TarletonI  what  do  yon  think  of  your 
promising  nephew?  Here  we  are,  in  the  first  column:  "To  tlie 
independent  Electors  of  Shamboro'. — At  the  request  of  a  large 
and  influential  number  of  your  body  I  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for 
your  sufirageB.  It  would  be  impossible  to  condense  within  the 
limits  of  a  brief  address  even  the  elements  of  my  political  opinions ; 
but  I  hope  to>morrow  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you,  and  of 
ofTering  a  fiill  and  frank  exposition  of  my  views  on  public  affairs.  In 
the  meantime  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  your  faithful  servant,  Jaubs 
Maxwbll."* 

'  Three  cheers  for  Jem  I '  cried  the  swallow-tailed  coat — an  appeal 
which  was  inetantly  and  enthusiastically  responded  to,  and  followed 
by  such  a  thumping  of  tists  on  the  table  and  such  a  clattering  of  cups 
and  saucers  as  caused  poor  Lady  Tarleton  to  tremble  for  her  crockery, 

'  The  best  of  Jem's  address,'  shouted  the  swallow-tail,  *  is  that 
there  are  no  politics  in  it.' 

'  Shut  up  I '  peremptorily  commanded  an  authoritative  voice. 
*  Hang  the  address :  the  question  is  what  are  we  to  do  about  the  Zingari 
eleven  to-morrow.  If  Jem  can't  come  to  Lord's,  we  shall  be  licked 
to  a  certainty.' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  the  old  gentleman ;  '  everybody  must  be 
bowled  out,  or  caught  out,  or  stumped  out,  first  or  last ;  and  who 
knows  but  that  poor  Jem  may  be  stumped  out  at  Shamboro'  before 
he's  done  with  it  ? ' 

'Jem's  a  brick  I'  shouted  one  of  the  boys — a  sentiment  which 
elicited  a  fresh  burst  of  applause,  amidst  which  Lady  Tarleton  and 
the  elders  escaped  from  the  breakfast-room,  leaving  the  juniors  to 
settle  the  solemn  problem  of  filling  the  vacancy  to  arise  by  reason  of 
the  absence  of  the  Captain  of  the  Eleven  from  the  coming  cricket 
match. 

Shamboro'  wan  one  of  those  towns  of  which  the  eastern  connties 
of  England  present  several  specimens,  whose  reputation  rests  rather 
on  their  past  traditions  than  on  their  present  prosperity.  On  any 
day  of  the  week  except  Saturday,  when  the  farmers  and  country 
people  came  to  market,  you  might  drive  through  the  High  Street 
■without  hearing  a  single  sound  but  the  wheels  of  your  carriage,  and 
Eometimes  without  the  sight  of  a  human  face,  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
shopkeepers,  at  their  doors,  looking  out  in  vain  for  customers.  Bright 
brass  plates  on  the  portals  of  apothecaries  and  solicitors  indicated 
that  two  trades  at  least  still  floiurished  in  Shamboro'.     The  oldest  in- 
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habitants  profess,  indeed,  to  have  heard  of  its  manuBEU^turing  renown ; 
but  the  only  manufacture  actually  carried  on  by  the  present  genera- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  and  consisted  of  the  fabrication 
of  votes  for  Parliamentary  elections.  The  licensed  victuallers  were 
of  course  here,  as  everywhere,  a  formidable  body.  They  had  turned 
out  their  last  member  for  supporting  some  Bill  about  the  beer  trade, 
and  it  vras  generally  understood  that  unless  they  received  their 
quid  pro  quo  in  custom  or  cash  at  each  general  election,  the  result 
would  be  uncomfortable  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  clergy  of 
Shamboro',  which  comprised  three  parishes,  fairly  represented  all 
classes  of  theological  opinion — ^High,Low,and  Broad — which  had  their 
advocates  at  St.  Peter's,  Triiiity,  and  St.  James's  respectively.  Per- 
sonal  controversy  among  the  divines  was  happily  rendered  ii^possible 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  incumbents  of  Trinity  and  St.  James's 
were  not  on  speaking  terms ;  while  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  having 
a  sick  wife  and  a  stall  at  a  neighbouring  cathedral,  was  for  the  most 
part  an  absentee  either  at  the  sea  side  or  on  his  prebendal  duties. 
The  ecclesiastical  state  of  affairs  was  thus  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  Dissent.  Baptists  and  Independents  grew  and 
multiplied  in  so  congenial  an  atmosphere.  Nor  were  the  Roman 
Catholics  inactive  spectators  of  passing  events.  A  conventual  esta- 
blishment of  old  standing  had  been  recently  augmented  by  the  bounty 
of  a  neighbouring  proprietor ;  and  though  the  effects  of  all  this  reli- 
gious rivalry  were  not  so  perceptible  in  the  lives  and  conversation 
of  the  inhabitants  as  might  have  been  desired,  yet  it  must  be  owned 
that  to  the  stir  which  was  thus  created  was  ascribable  whatever  life  yet 
remained  in  Shamboro',  and  the  occasional  ruffling  of  that  calm  lan- 
guid mediocrity  of  sensations  which  was  the  normal  condition  of  its 
inhabitants. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  autunm  afternoon  that  a  cab  from  the  Shamboro' 
Junction  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  *  Maxwell  Arms.'  The  waiter,  who 
had  a  minute  before  been  lounging  in  the  entrance,  and  lazily  flicking 
at  a  stray  cur  with  the  dingy  napkin  which  was  in  busier  hours  tucked 
under  his  arm,  instantly  darted  to  the  kerb-stone  and  obsequiously 
welcomed  a  young  gentleman,  who,  after  asking  a  few  short  questions, 
and  leaving  a  black  leather  bag,  which  has  since  been  named  after  a 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  waiter's  custody,  walked  down  the  street  to  one 
of  the  numerous  brass-plated  doors  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

*  Messrs.  Catchum  and  Pinchum,  Solicitors,'  was  the  inscription  on 
the  plate,  and  beneath  a  small  knob  on  the  doorpost,  '  Office  Bell ' 
was  painted  in  small  black  letters.  You  had  only  to  pull  the  knob, 
and,  by  some  magic  contrivance  from  within,  the  front  door  opened. 

^  Mr.  Pinchum  at  home  ? '  asked  the  young  gentleman  of  a  small 
boy,  seated  on  a  high  stool,  and  pretending  to  copy  letters,  in  an 
outer  office,  recessed  from  the  entrance,  and  separated  from  it  by 
high  rails. 

*  Name,  sir,  if  you  please  ?  See  if  Mr.  Pinchum's  engaged/ 
replied  the  junior  clerk,  slowly  descending  from  his  elevation. 
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'  Give  him  my  card,  and  sa;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  for  a 
few  minutes,'  said  Jem. 

Ad  interval  of  less  than  a  minute  elapasd  after  the  small  boy's 
disappearance,  when  a  slight,  hatchet-&ced,  middle-aged  man,  haatiiy 
emerged  from  an  inner  door. 

'  Mr.  Maxwell  I  delighted  to  see  you,  sir  I  Got  my  telegrama  ? 
Pray  come  in  ;'  and  then,  turning  sternly  to  the  small  boy, '  If  any- 
body calls  I'm  engaged,'  Mr.  Finchum  preceded  his  client  into  Ids 
inner  sanctuary. 

'  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  excuse  me  for  plunging  at 
once  va.  Tnedias  res,  like  the  epic  poets.  We're  got  your  address 
in  type,  sir ;  quite  the  thing  for  the  party,  sir ' — ^leserves  all  opinions 
on  politics  for  a  future  occasion. 

*  Forgive  my  interruption,  Mr.  Pinchum,  but  pray  don't  suppose 
that  I  want  to  get  into  Parliament  by  conoealing  my  politios.' 

*  Of  course  not,  sir — frank  and  unreserved  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Say  you'll  be  "  fr&ok  and  unreserved,"  but  keep  your  politics  to  your- 
self, if  you  have  any,  till  the  election  is  over.  There's  "  a  time  to 
keep  silence,"  you  know,  sir,  "  and  a  time  to  speak,"  as  somebody  says 
in  the  Bible.  Besides,  it  isn't  politics  we  think  about  down  here. 
Our  "  great  questions  of  the  day  "  are  how  to  carry  the  "  Shamboro' 
Direct,"  how  to  get  back  the  carpet  trade  from  Puddingtowu,  and  how 
to  punish  that  old  booby  Dibbs,  who  &ncies  he  carries  the  key  of  the 
borough  in  his  pocket.' 

'  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Piucbum,  for  your  valuable  hints,* 
replied  the  young  candidate,  moving  towards  Uie  door,  with  an  air 
of  ill- suppressed  contempt.  '  Good  afternoon ;  I  suppose  we  shall 
meet  at  the  Town  Hall  to-morrow,  where  I  think  you  have  announced 
that  I  am  to  address  the  electors ;  but  before  we  part  permit  me 
to  ask  you  one  question  of  some  im[K)rtance,  not  so  much  to  myself, 
as  to  those  members  of  my  &mily  who  have  authorised  my  candida- 
ture :  What,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  the  ordinary  average 
cost  of  a  Shamboro'  contest  ? ' 

'  Weil,  sir,'  after  some  hesitation,  replied  Mr.  Pinchum, '  you'll 
excuse  me  for  cautioning  you  against  inquiring  too  closely  into  money 
matters  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  legal  expenses,  I  may, 
however,  say,  are  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  of  course  we  shall  carefully 
avoid  anything  illegal,  by  which  you  can  be  in  any  way  committed. 
Personally  I  have  the  greatest  horror  of  bribery,  and  as  your  confiden- 
tial agent  shall  deem  it  my  duty  scrupulously  to  consult  your  wishes. 
Good  afternoon,  sir.  I  shall  hope  to  call  on  you  at  the  "  Maxwell 
Arms  "  to-morrow,  before  the  meeting.     Au  revovr' 

Chapter  III. 

Jahbs  Maxwell  was  one  of  a  large  family.  His  elder  brother  was 
in  the  52nd  Regiment,  now  serving  abroad  ;  his  two  younger  brothers 
were  still  at  school ;  and  Jem,  as  we  have  said,  had  just  left  Christ- 
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church  with  high  honours.     Of  three  sisters  one  was  married  and  the 
others  were  at  home.     It  had  heen  intended  by  Mr.  Maxwell  that 
Jem  should  follow  the  law,  hut  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Thomas 
Tarleton,  pleased  with  Jem's  Oxford  distinctions,  and   thinking,  as 
he  said,  that  he  '  might  make  a  show  in  Parliament,'  had  hinted  that 
if  a  seat  could  be  found  for  him,  his  father  need  not  be  alarmed  at 
the  expense.     This  suggestion  had  induced  Mr.  Maxwell  to  sound  one 
of  the  political  attorneys  of  the  neighbouring  borough,  and  the  re- 
quisition of  which  we  have  spoken  had  grown  out  of  these  prelimina- 
ries.    Though  James  Maxwell  had  attained  as  much  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  ways  as  is  to  be  learnt  by  a  young  man  of  three  and 
twenty  who  has  just  emerged  from  Oxford,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
his  ideal  of  politics  sustained  a  severe  shock  at  Mr.  Pinchum's  office. 
A  Liberal  by  tradition  no  less  than  by  conviction,  his  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  of  other  days  was  still  fresh  within  him.     When  he 
wished  to  cherish  the  political  aspirations  of  his  house,  he  thought  of 
the  Decemviri,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  one  day  destined  to  be  the  Algernon 
Sidney  of  the  period.      In   his  undergraduate  days   Maxwell  had 
done  battle  at  the  Union  for  Cromwell  and  Washington  and  the  Bill 
of  Eights  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  until  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  in  every  age  was  to  wring 
Charters  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  despots.     It  was  not  until  he 
had  listened  to  the  harangues  of  some  of  the  fossil  Whigs  who  fre- 
quented INfaxwell  Park  in  the  long  vacation  that  he  learnt  for  the 
first  time  to  doubt  the  identity  of  that '  Liberty '  of  which  he  had  read 
in  essays  with  the  principles  for  which  the  politicians  of  the  Fox 
Club  were  constantly  contending.     But  now  that  he  discovered  that 
the  function  of  that '  Great  Liberal  Party '  in  whose  behalf  he  had 
come  to  Shamboro'  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  die,  was  to  construct 
three  miles  of  railway,  to  ruin  the  carpet-weavers  of  Puddingtown, 
and  to  snub  Dibbs,  his  soul  sank  within  him,  and  poor  Jem  longed 
that,  instead  of  standing  for  Shamboro',  he  were    at  this  moment 
standing  with  the  poet  *  on  some  pleasant  lea '  and  catching  *  glimpses 
that  might  make  him  less  forlorn,'  or,  better  still,  he  wished  that  he 
could  find  some  adequate  excuse  for  bolting  to  the  metropolis  before 
to-morrow's  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall.     And  then,  checking  with  a 
strong  effort  the  cowardly  suggestions  as  unworthy  of  a  Tribune  of 
the  People,  and  suddenly  reassuring  himself  that  Pinchum's  low  tone 
of  political  morals  did  not  really  represent  that  of  the  Shamboro' 
electors  as  a  body,  the  irresolute  candidate,  victimised  by  alternate 
emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  and  wearied  in  mind  and  body  by  the 
conflict  between  romantic  patriotism  and  practical  good  sense  which 
agitated  his  breast,  at  last  fell  asleep  on  a  horse-hair  couch  as  hard  as 
a  board,  which  adorned  his  sitting-room  at  the  Maxwell  Arms — the 
bolster  ser\'ing  in  his  dreams  as  the  block  on  which  the  great  Lord 
Bussell  laid  his  head  for  execution  200  years  ago,  at  which  in  the 
present   instance  Pinchum  was  incessantly  hacking  without  result^ 
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while  the  victim  himself  wob  vainly  Attempting  to  complete  hiet 
peroration  from  a  ecaffold  in  Liacoln's  Inn  Fields,  his  voice  drowned 
by  the  shouts  of  impatient  non-electors  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
'  Shamboro'  Direct.' 

The  Shamborians  will,  it  is  hoped,  excuse  the  omisaion,  if  the 
proceedings  at  their  Town  Hall  meeting  are,  at  this  distance  of  time» 
inadequately  reported.  As  for  the  speech  of  the  Mayor  introducing 
Jem  to  the  audience,  and  the  speech  of  Jem  himself  dexterously 
blending  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  general  with  Dibbs,  carpets, 
and  the  Shamboro'  Direct  in  particular,  were  they  not  printed  on  the 
following  day  in  the  '  Mercury '  and  the  '  Gazette '  ?  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  as  soon  as  the  cheers  which  followed  the  latter  oration  had  sub- 
sided, Mr.  Alderman  Catchum,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Catehum  and- 
Pinohum,  solicitors,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Crnibbins,  of  the  Maxwell  Arms, 
seconded,  the  following  resolution,  which  had  been  prepared  and 
drafted  a  month  before,  being  at  that  time  intended  to  suit  the  case 
of  another  candidate  who  never  appeared,  and  for  whose  name  Jem's 
was  now  substituted — 

'  Resolved — That  this  meeting  having  heard  the  statesmanlike 
Kpeech  just  delivered,  and  approving  of  the  truly  Liberal  sentiments 
it  contained,  is  of  opinion  that  James  Maxwell,  Junior,  Esquire,  of 
Maxwell  Park,  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the  electors  of 
Shamboro'  in  Parliament.' 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  four-fifths  of  the  audience  had 
never  even  seen,  the  candidate  before,  and  that  of  the  remaining  fifth 
scarcely  a  dozen  entertained  any  political  opinions  at  all,  the  voci- 
ferous acclamations  with  which  this  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
meeting  will,  at  first  sight,  seem  somewhat  surprising.  It  can  only 
lie  explained  by  the  fact  that  about  a  hundred  workpeople,  imme- 
diately after  whose  dinner  hour  the  meeting  was  purposely  held,  had 
been  primed  beforehand,  by  order  of  one  of  ^Ir.  Catchum's  clerks,  with 
a  pot  of  beer  apiece,  and  bribed  by  the  promise  of  a  second  dose  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  if  the  cheers  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  sup- 
porters were  audible  at  the  office  in  High  Street,  where  Mr.  Finchum 
remained  to  watch  the  trap,  and  award  payment  by  results. 


Chaptbb   IV. 

*  Well,  Jem,  you're  in  for  it.  When  a  man  has  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  he  mustn't  turn  back,' said  his  father,  as  the  two  sat  together 
in  the  dining-room  at  Alaxwell  Park  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn, 
a  few  days  after  the  meeting  we  have  described  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter. 'Perhaps  these  fellows  are  humbugs,  as  you  say;  but  what's 
that  to  you  ?  All  mankind  are  humbugs  more  or  less.  You  want  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  mustn't  be  particular  how  or  where  you  get  it.* 
*  But  I  don't  want  a  seat  in  Parliament,  my  dear  father,  if  I  can't 
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get  it  on  honourable  terms ;  and  I  don't  see  any  credit  in  represent- 
ing people  who  don't  care  a  farthing  for  me  or  my  opinions,  and  only 
want  to  make  something  out  of  the  business  for  themselves*  Besides, 
I  can't  get  a  syllable  out  of  Pinchum  about  the  expenses  ;  directly  I 
allude  to  it  he  flies  off  to  something  else.' 

*  Oh,  never  mind  the  expenses ;  that's  nothing  to  you  or  me  either. 
You  know  your  uncle  Tarleton  pays  the  piper — ^that  was  always 
understood  from  the  first,  for  he  oidered  the  tune.' 

^  But  I  don't  see  the  honour  of  buying  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
whether  I  or  you  or  my  imcle  pays.  If  he  chose  to  give  me  a  stall  at 
the  opera,  or  to  buy  me  a  yacht,  it's  his  affair  and  nobody  else's  ;  but 
if  he  buys  a  thousand  voters,  and  I  get  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  consequence,  I  don't  represent  their  opinions,  but  Uncle  Tarleton's 
cheque-book.' 

^  It's  of  no  use  talking  of  things  as  they  ought  to  &e,  my  dear 
Jem.  Take  things  as  they  are.  You  buy  your  seat  for  Shamboro', 
or  your  uncle  buys  it  for  you,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  He 
wants  a  peerage,  and,  after  a  bit,  goes  to  the  fellows  you  vote  with, 
and  reminds  them  that  he  has  held  the  seat  for  them  against  Dibbs 
and  the  other  side,  and  given  them  a  very  clever  fellow  into  the  bar- 
gain, and  he  gets  his  qwid  pro  quo,  as  sure  as  Whigs  are  Whigs.' 

'  But  the  question  for  me  isn't  what  Uncle  Tarleton  gets,  but  what 
/  get.  I've  been  talking  and  thinking,  ever  since  Fve  been  able  to 
talk  or  think,  about  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress, and  the  rights  of  man.  I  always  supposed  these  things  niearU 
something.  My  head  master  at  school  used  to  tell  us  that  ^'the 
desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of  government  was 
the  highest  earthly  aim  of  the  ripened  mind."  I  suppose  he  meant 
something.  But  if  I  go  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  snubbing 
Dibbs,  ruining  Puddingtown,  and  making  three  miles  of  railway,  I 
•don't  see  how  the  cause  of  progress,  or  any  high  desire  of  anybody's 
mind,  ripe  or  unripe,  is  gratified  thereby.' 

*  But,  my  dear  boy,  what  does  it  signify  what  principles  you  stand 
on.  Of  course  you  must  say  something  on  the  hustings ;  but  as  for 
Dibbs  and  the  railway  arid  Puddingtown,  they  don't  7nea7i  anything, 
any  more  than  '  civil  and  religious  liberty,'  or  the  common  forms  of 
the  party  on  the  lips  of  a  candidate  for  Shamboro'.  When  you  get 
in,  as  I  hope  you  will,  you've  only  to  vote  straight,  and  you  may  do 
just  as  you  please,  and  go  in  for  naval  reform,  or  military  reform,  or 
cutting  down  the  estimates,  or  emancipating  the  colonies,  or,  in  &ct, 
anything  you  like.  You'll  have  what  your  aunt  calls  "  a  sphere  of 
action,"  and  nobody  will  trouble  himself  to  ask  how  you  got  it  or  how 
you  use  it.' 

*  And  is  this  what  you  call  representation  ?'  exclaimed  Jem  im- 
patiently. *  Is  this  what  we've  been  battling  for  and  crowing  over 
for  six  centuries  ?  And  all  it's  come  to  is  to  send  six  or  seven  hundred 
fellows  to  spend  half  the  year  in  a  London  club,  to  talk,  or  smoke,  or 
sleep,  provided  always  that  they  pay  handsomely  for  the  honour  to  the 
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I'iDcbums  and  Catchems  who  deal  in  those  valuable  commodities 
called  seats  in  Parliament.' 

'  Beally,  Jem,  there's  no  use  in  discuseiQg  these  questions  with 
you.  If  70U  suppose  that  you  are  going  to  reform  mankind  and 
make  us  all  what  the  Catechism  says  we  ought  to  be,  you  ought  to 
finish  that  job  before  you  start  for  Bbamhoro' ;  but  as  that  may  take 
some  time,  perhaps,  if  you'll  take  no  more  wine,  we  may  as  weJl  join 
the  ladies.' 


Chapter  V. 

'  So  you  passed  the  last  votes  in  supply  last  night,  and  on  Thursday 
week  youTl  get  through  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and  pron^e  about 
this  day  fortnight.  Shan't  you,  Whipham?'  asked  our  fat  Mend, 
Heaviweight,  as  they  stood  on  the  steps  of  a  well-known  club  in  Fall 
Mall. 

<  Well,  I  suppose  that's  about  the  mark,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Before  I  go  northward,  I  should  like  to  know  where  and  how 
some  of  our  men  are  to  be  placed.  There's  the  Paramatta  gentle- 
man, who's  rolled  up  a  heap  of  money  in  Australia,  and  our  friend 
in  Mincing  Lane,  and  the  soap-boiler  (I  forget  Ms  name)  who  asked 
Boynton  to  send  his  wife  a  ticket  for  the  Queen's  Ball.  They  say 
he's  good  for  lo,oooi.,  and  ready  to  stand  anywhere.  These  fellows 
are  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  present  tightness  of  the 
money  market  -,  and  there's  Fitzbooby,  who'll  have  his  father's  title 
and  influence  some  day,  if  he  lives  long  enough.  He's  just  the  right 
stamp — come  up  when  he's  telegraphed  for,  vote  straight  as  an  arrow, 
no  crotchets  or  braiiis  or  any  lumber  of  that  kind.  I  wish  we'd 
more  of  that  lot.  By  the  by,  how  would  the  Sydney  man  do  for 
Shamboro'  ?     I  think  you  said  Maxwell  had  bolted.' 

'  Xo,  he  hasn't,  worse  luck  to  bim.  They've  had  a  meeting  down 
there,  and  the  fellow  made  a  speech  about  purity  of  election,  and 
what  he  called  the  "  great  questions  of  the  day."  The  Methodists  and 
old  women  of  both  sexes  cheered  him,  uid,  in  short,  they've  regularly 
started  him,  and  I  don't  see  how  we  can  send  down  another  candidate 
against  bim  on  the  same  side.' 

'  Of  course  we  can't,  and  if  we  did  play  the  young  fellow  such  a 
shabby  trick,  I  can  tell  you  we  must  iind  some  name  with  an  unde- 
niably metallic  ring  about  it,  hailing  from  Lombard  Street  or  Loth- 
bnry,  for  our  second  horse.  They  tell  me  they've  got  a  local  potentate 
down  there  to  stand  on  the  other  side,  who — what  with  bill-dis- 
counting  and  lawyering — has  got  half  the  electors  in  his  hands. 
Money's  no  object ;  he's  a  profligate  old  bachelor,  and  will  stick  at 
nothing ;  and  they're  talking  of  a  second  man  who  will  do  the 
gentlemanly  and  religious  part  of  the  business  to  a  nicety.  Well,  if 
that's  so,  our  squatter  from  New  South  Wales  is  just  the  chap  to 
bracket  with  Maxwell.     See  Spriggins  about  it :  hell  telegraph  to 
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Shamboro',  and  tell  them  to  get  ready  for  a  stand-up  fight  with  two  a 
side.' 

WTiile  the  wire-pullers  in  Pall  Mall  were  thus  contemptuously 
pre-arranging  the  political  destinies  of  Shamboro',  they  took  veiy 
email  account  of  one  individual  who,  though  the  most  insignificant 
marionette  in  Captain  Heaviweight's  progranmie,  was  nevertheless 
destined  to  bear  no  unimportant  part  in  the  coming  struggle. 

The  *  second  man,'  who  was  to  act  as  waste-paper-basket  for 
Dibbs's  stray  votes,  had  probably  not  one  single  aspiration  in 
eommon  with  his  colleague.  Both  were,  indeed,  according  to  the 
political  nomenclature  of  the  day, '  Conservatives,'  or  in  the  Sham- 
boro'  vei-nacular,  'Blues.'  The  names  of  both  were  shortly  to  be 
combined  in  colossal  type  on  huge  placards.  Both  were  to  march 
on  their  canvass  in  closely  united  twindom  through  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  Shamboro',  soliciting  the  double  votes  of  the  independent 
electors  for  Dibbs  and  Greville  ;  but  since  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel 
two  contemporary  human  beings  were  never  more  utterly  unlike  in 
all  respects  than  the  two  Blue  candidates,  whose  united  mission,  as  pro- 
claimed in  their  consolidated  address,  was  the  '  maintenance  of  our 
glorious  constitution  in  Church  and  State.' 

Of  Mr.  Dibbs,  the  bill-discounting  attorney,  and  now  senior  candi- 
date for  Shamboro',  we  have  already  heard  in  such  a  manner  perhaps 
as  not  to  stimulate  any  anxiety  for  fiuiiher  acquaintance.  It  may 
nevertheless  be  convenient  to  state  that  Mr.  Dibbs  was  a  short,  pursy, 
self-important  individual  of  sixty-two,  without  an  aspirate  in  his  voca- 
bulary or  one  noble  thought  in  his  head  or  heart.  He  knew — none 
better — all  the  daily  modulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  *  re- 
lapses '  and  '  recoveries '  of  the  share  market,  when  tin-plates  were 
flat,  and  when  wool  and  mule-twist  were  buoyant.  It  was  his  constant 
boast  that  he  had  entered  Shamboro'  a  friendless  boy,  with  a  shilling 
in  his  pocket,  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  by  what  he  called  '  honest 
industry,'  but  which  his  enemies  were  so  unkind  as  to  characterise  as 
successful  gambling,  he  had  become  owner  of  the  biggest  house  in  the 
suburbs,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  lord  and  master  of  half 
the  small  tenements  in  the  town.  He  had  three  times  filled  the  o£5oe 
of  mayor,  and  having,  as  was  generally  believed,  always  the  power  of 
returning  one  member  at  least  for  the  borough,  he  had  conceived  on 
the  present  occasion  the  somewhat  startling  idea  of  returning  himself. 
The  origin  and  antecedents  of  Mr.  Dibbs's  colleague  in  the  contest 
remain  to  be  unfolded. 


Chapter   VI. 

Charles  Greville  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Essex,  and  having 
passed  creditably  through  Eton  and  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Ballio^ 
he  had  afterwards  entered  at  I^incoln's  Inn  with  a  view  of  being 
called  to  the  Bar.     But  after  two  years  with  an  equity  draftsman. 
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spent  in  a  pupil  room,  8  feet  by  10,  poring  over  heaps  of  titles, 
with  his  long  legs  tucked  under  an  o£Gce  table,  mahogany  by  natuie 
and  ebony  by  smoke,  GreviUe's  professional  ardour  had  considerably 
cooled,  and  all  romantic  dreams  of  the  Woolsack  had  faded  before 
the  uncomfortable  realities  of  life,  which  afTorded  only  blue  devils  for 
the  present,  and  seemed  to  promise  neither  profit  nor  distinction  foe 
the  future.  Within  two  years  after  Greville  had  been  called  to  the 
bar,  his  contemporaries  were  tailing  off,  some  to  New  Zealand,  Bome 
to  fiimily  livings,  while  others  were  eking  out  a  miserable  subsistence 
by  Saturday  Reviewing :  two  were  engaged  to  be  married,  and  were 
therefore,  as  far  as  (^viUe  was  concerned,  as  good  as  dead.  One 
who  had  had  the  luck  to  pick  up  some  living  languages  in  his  boy- 
hood had  gone  off  a-s  '  Times '  correspondent  to  the  South  of  Europe 
at  i,ooo!.  a  year.  Meantime  Greville,  after  exhausting  all  the 
attorney  power  that  could  be  put  in  motion  by  every  branch  of  his 
family,  could  only  boast  that  two  briefs  had  found  their  way  to  his 
box,  and  as  neither  required  the  utterance  of  a  single  word  on  his 
part,  the  world  was  none  the  wiser,  '  Cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined ' 
in  a  small  attic  in  Stone  Buildings,  Greville  could  see  no  ray  of  hope 
on  the  horizon. 

Small  comfort  his  when  each  dull  day  was  o'er  ; 

No  gentle  wife  his  joys  and  griefs  to  share, 
Ko  quiet  homeward  walk  at  half-past  four, 

To  some  snug  tenement  near  Russell  Sqoare. 

His  father,  whose  thoughts  were  rather  set  on  a  deanery  for  himself 
than  ou  the  bettering  of  Charles's  prospects,  told  him,  in  answer  to 
some  rather  anxious  letters,  to  be  patient  and  abide  bis  time,  which 
would  come  some  day.  Charles,  however,  being  unable,  as  he  said, 
*  to  see  it,'  was  on  the  point  of  bolting  for  the  Antipodea,  when  the 
death  of  a  venerable  uncle,  at  wliose  funeral  his  nephew  was  as 
unable  to  cry  as  most  people  now  are  to  laugh  at  '  Punch,'  suddenly 
altered  his  prospects  and  position,  and  enabled  him  to  choose  his  own 
career  in  life,  and  turn  his  back  on  Lincoln's  Inn  and  its  dingy  stair- 
cases for  ever. 

Though  Charles  Greville  had  never  taken  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  law  as  a  profession,  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
Oxford  days  had  not  been  wasted.  Historical  studies,  which  always 
had  an  especial  charm  for  him,  had  been  pursued  with  a  zeal 
quickened  by  an  increasing  watchfulness  of  passing  events,  and  one 
long  vacation  the  generosity  of  the  same  relative  to  whom  he  now 
owed  his  changed  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  spend  in  a  Transat- 
lantic trip,  in  the  course  of  which  the  political  bias  of  his  boyhood 
had  been  intensely  strengthened.  The  Carlton  Club  never  made  a 
heartier  and  more  vigorous  recruit  than  when  they  enlisted  Charles 
Greville  in  their  ranks  at  six  and  twenty.  Not  that  he  cared  a 
farthing  for  the  prizes  to  be  won  at  party  fights,  or  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  seeing  through  the  *  by  ends '  and  dodges  of  the  Tadpoles 
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and  Tapers,  but  because  he  despised  and  hated  still  more  the  full- 
grown  babies  who  were  playing  at '  civil  and  religious  liberty  *  on  the 
other  side.  Greville  was  no  political  antiquarian,  no  lover  of  rust 
and  dust  for  its  own  sake.  If  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Eldon  he 
might  probably  have  espoused  Eldonism ;  but  as  he  did  not,  it  was  of 
no  account  to  him.  He  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  corruption  in  its 
vilest  forms  infecting  the  whole  body  politic  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  knew  that  the  great  American  Republic,  which  some  of  his  Oxfofd 
contemporaries  had  loved  to  extol  as  the  model  of  purity  and  freedom, 
was  in  fact  affording  to  the  world  a  type  of  political  degradation, 
compared  with  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration  was  spot- 
less. Greville,  therefore,  though  *  liberal '  in  the  best  acceptation  of 
that  adjective,  was  in  the  party  nomenclatiu-e  of  the  day  a  Conserva- 
tive and  something  more ;  and  when,  shortly  after  his  uncle's  50,000^ 
had  &llen  into  his  pockets,  our  hero  was  on  a  visit  to  an  old  coU^ 
friend  in  Suffolk,  whose  father  had  formerly  represented  his  native 
county,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Greville  should  have  been 
infected  by  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  which  the  coming  election  offered  for  entering  into  the 
fray.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  Grange,  Sir 
Henry  Berkeley's  country  house,  distant  a  few  miles  from  Shamboro*, 
he  should  impart  to  him  his  views  and  wishes.  With  the  ardour  of 
youth  he  let  fly  at  the  Jacobins  of  the  day,  whom  he  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  denouncing.  It  so  happened  that  two  days  after 
Greville's  arrival  there  was  to  be  a  dinner  party  at  the  Grange,  and 
there  was  one  inflammable  element  in  it  in  the  shape  of  a  Radical 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  Henry's  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for 
the  sparks  that  might  fly  off  the  worthy  baronet  feared  that  his 
son's  Tory  friend  might  provide  tinder. 

The  extensive  cousinhood  of  the  Berkeley  family  made  up  to  the 
party  at  the  Grange  that  which  was  lacking  by  reason  of  Sir  Henry's' 
want  of  grown-up  daughters,  and  whenever  any  gathering  took  place 
the  services  of  one  or  other  of  his  various  nieces  were  placed  under 
requisition.  It  so  happened  that  on  the  present  occasion  Grertrude 
Berkeley,  whose  father,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Henry's,  had  died 
some  years  before  in  India,  had  been  summoned  by  her  aunt  to  aid 
her  in  entertaining  her  guests  and  making  tea  and  conversation  at 
the  Grange.  And  whenever  she  was  summoned,  it  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  her  uncle  and  guardian,  Mr.  Richardson, 
at  whose  house  she  was  domiciled,  should  also  be  invited.  For 
though  Mrs.  Richardson  was  Sir  Henry's  sister,  she  had  unfortunately 
married  an  individual  so  odious  that  even  his  Whig  neighbours 
sighed  for  the  predicted  millennial  period  when  the  *vile  person 
should  no  more  be  called  Liberal.' 

Sir  Henry,  whose  aim  was  peace  with  all  men,  always  dreaded  the 
visitations  from  Pinchbeck  Park,  and  knowing  as  he  did  the  outspoken 
freedom  of  his  son's  young  Tory  friend,  and  Mr.  Richardson's  capacity 
for  coarse  impertinence,  he  carefully  consulted  with  Lady  Berkeley^  aa 
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to  the  means  b;  which  a  political  encotmter  might  be  avoided.  Among 
the  duties  delegated  to  Gertrude  as  her  aunt's  aide-de-camp  on  this 
memorable  evening  was  that  of  preventing  a  collision,  by  the  pre- 
occupation of  Mr.  Greville. 

'  Talk  to  him  about  the  weather,  or  the  London  season,  or  the  Opera^ 
or  the  Exhibition,  or  anything  you  please  but  politica,'  was  Lady 
Berkeley's  brief  to  her  inquiring  niece,  who,  on  being  told  off  for  this 
delicate  duty,  asked  for  inetructions  as  to  its  perfoimance.  And 
accordingly  Gertrude  tried  her  hand  all  the  evening  at  the  various 
topics  suggested,  which  fell  as  flatly  on  the  ear  of  Greville  as  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  pretty  nothings  uttered  to  order  by  pretty 
lips. 

Short  and  courteous  acknowledgments,  acquiescence  in  every 
opinion,  a  gentle  'yes '  or  an  undecided  '  no,'  were  the  only  responses 
poor  Gertrude  could  elicit,  until,  her  subjects  being  nearly  exhausted, 
some  alluuons  to  the  neighbouring  village  led  to  the  cottages  and 
their  inmates,  when  Greville,  roused  from  his  apathy,  b^an  a 
series  of  cross  questions  on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  with  sud- 
den animation  to  pursue  into  close  details  the  topic  which  at  last 
seemed  to  succeed  in  rendering  the  conversation  something  more  than 
an  effort  on  both  sides  to  maintain  conventional  proprieties.  For 
though  Gertrude  did  not  afiect  any  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  labour 
or  *  demand  and  supply,'  or,  indeed,  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
political  economy ;  she  seemed  to  have  caught  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  what  was  due  as  between  rich  and  poor,  which  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  stood  her  instead  of  theories,  and  enabled  her  to  define 
their  relative  rights  more  accurately  than  profound  philosophers  of  the 
sterner  sex  deemed  possible  to  an  unlearned  woman.  Occasional  visi- 
tations of  the  poor  in  their  own  dwellings  which  had  been  permitted 
from  her  childhood  had  familiarised  Gertnide  with  the  habits,  feelings, 
and  wants  of  the  rural  population,  so  that  her  sympathies  had  the  less 
danger  of  degenerating  into  mere  sentimentalism. 

'  But  what  puzzles  me,'  said  Greville,  after  listening  with  interest 
to  Gertrude's  answers  to  some  of  his  inquiries,  '  is,  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  with  a  Parliament  always  talking  about  Poor  Laws,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  Boardt^,  local  and  central,  constantly  pottering  over 
their  administration,  we  never  seem  to  get  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
question.  Here  and  there  we  may  find  a  little  paradise  of  a  village 
like  yours  under  the  reign  of  divine  squires  and  inspired  vicars, 
haunted  by  ministering  angels,  where  every  want  is  anticipated,  and 
where  Boards  and  relieving  officers  enjoy  a  happy  sinecure ;  but 
what  are  we  to  do  with  the  teeming  millions  of  otir  manufacturing 
districts,  where  the  capricious  disturbance  of  a-^ngle  industry  may, 
at  scarcely  a  moment's  notice,  throw  on  their  own  resources,  or  on 
public  aid,  a  vast  and  helpless  population — yesterday  ratepayers,  to- 
day paupers  ? ' 

Before  Gertnide  had  time  to  re|^y  to  a  question  which  might  hare 
No.  604  (mo.  cxzit.  X.  •.)  00 
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puzzled  Miss  Lydia  Becker  and  the  Women's  Bights  Association,  a 
general  rustling  of  dresses,  and  several  audible  '  good  nights,'  gave 
timely  notice  that  her  task  for  the  evening  was  ended,  and  her  aunt's 
voice  summoned  her  to  join  the  retreating  party. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  ladies  and  the  departure  of  the  guests, 
by  Sir  Henry's  special  instructions  to  his  son,  the  usual  motion  of 
adjournment  to  the  smoking-room  was  omitted,  and  all  one  by  one 
vanished  somewhat  gloomily  to  bed. 

*  So  Mr.  Grrevillehas  retired  without  beat  of  driun,  eh  V  inquired 
Sir  Henry,  when  they  met  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfiut 
table. 

*  Yes,'  said  Lady  Berkeley ;  '  he  had  a  telegram  from  London  this 
morning,  and  went  off  to  the  station  for  the  seven  o'clock  train  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,'  added  her  ladyship,  ^  that  Mr.  Richardson  told 
me  last  night  that  your  sister  wants  Gertrude  in  Stanhope  Street 
next  week,  to  help  her  about  her  last  "  at  home  "  before  they  leave 
London,  and  we  are  to  send  her  to  the  Shamboro'  Junction  to  go  iq> 
with  her  uncle  on  Tuesday. 

'  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,'  said  Sir  Henry  ;  *  only  get  the  dear  girl 
back  to  the  Crrange  as  soon  as  possible.' 


Chapter  VIL 

It  was  at  that  waning  period  of  the  London  season  when  gentlemen 
who  have  been  playing  at  Parliament  for  five  months  think  it  is  time 
to  play  at  something  else,  and  chaperones  who  have  been  unsuccess- 
fully angling  for  coronets  are  *  ordered '  by  their  medical  advisers  to 
seek  repose  from  their  toils  at  German  iMiths,  that  Mr.  Richardson 
had  for  his  own  convenience  retained  the  services  of  his  niece  to  aid 
her  aunt  in  winding  up  some  of  the  posted  and  ledgered  liabilities  of 
her  fashionable  drudgery  in  the  metropolis.  There  were  cards  to  be 
left,  excuses  to  be  written,  one  more  '  at  home '  to  be  given,  which 
was  to  comprise  all  the  odds  and  ends,  poor  relations,  and  unpresent- 
ables  whom  it  was  impossible  to  combine  with  her  grand  gatherings, 
but  who  could  not,  as  Mrs.  Richardson  phrased  it,  be  '  altogether 
excluded  from  her  social  circle.' 

Before  a  table  spread  with  invitation  cards,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  engraven  *  Mrs.  Richardson  at  home,'  and  in  the  comer  her 
address  in  Stanhope  Street,  Mayfair,  sat  the  hapless  Gertrude.  In 
her  hand  was  the  pen  of  an  unready  writer,  inditing  to  her  aunt's 
order  the  names  of  those  guests  whom  Mrs.  Richardson  deigned  to 
honour  with  her  invitations. 

*  By  the  way,  Gerty,  there's  Mr.  Greville.  I  know  he's  in  town, 
for  I  saw  him  turn  into  the  Albany  yesterday  evening,  as  we  drove 
home  through  Piccadilly,  and  though  he  belongs  to  what  your  unde 
calls  the  *^  stupid  party,"  and,  they  say,  is  going  to  stand  as  Tory 
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candidate  for  Shamboro,'  hell  find  some  of  his  own  sort  here  on 
Thursday — send  him  a  card.' 

Gertrude  silently  obeyed,  and,  thankful  that  her  morning's  task 
was  done,  escaped  from  the  drawing-room. 

Mra.  Richardson's  '  At  Home '  differed  in  no  material  respect 
from  scores  of  similar  festivities  which  were  taking  place  at  scores  of 
London  houses  on  the  same  evening.  A  few  '  country  cousins '  and 
awkward  boors  prematurely  appeared  at  ten  o'clock,  and  floated  up 
and  down  the  drawing-rooms  as  unconnectedly  as  the  atoms  of  Epi- 
curus, until  the  plot  began  to  thicken,  and  one  or  two  second-rate 
celebrities  arrived  whom  Mrs.  Bichardson  deemed  worthy  of  a  share 
of  her  attention. 

Mr.  Richardson  also,  who  had  dined  at  his  clab,  dropped  in  witli 
a  few  friends. 

Perpendicular  refi^hments  of  cool  coGFee  and  warm  ices  were 
providal  in  the  dining-room.  Gertrude  was  ordered  o£F  to  the  piano- 
forte, though  the  general  buzz  and  chatter  rendered  it  very  immaterial 
what  her  performances  might  be.  This  circumstance  was,  however, 
an  advantage  in  the  opinion  of  her  aunt,  who  simply  regarded  her 
niece  as  a  slave,  and  bad  no  intention  of  allowing  her  accomplish- 
ments and  attractions  to  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  one  of  her 
own  daughters  who  was  '  coming  out '  next  season. 

Greville,  who  had  dined  at  the  'Travellers'  with  an  old  school- 
fellow, and  had  not  much  taste  for  '  drums,'  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  shirk  Mrs.  Richardson  and  her  soiree,  but  remembering  that 
the  proprietor  of  Pinchbeck  Park  was  rather  a  keen  politician  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  capable  of  doing  him  more  or  less  mischief  in  the 
campaign  for  which,  as  he  had  learnt  at  the  *  Carlton,'  there  was  an 
opening  for  him  at  Shamboro',  determined  on  second  thoughts  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  and  to  avoid,  at  all  events,  the  appearance  of 
incivility.  It  wa.s  past  eleven  before  Greville  found  himself  in  the 
reception  rooms  at  Stanhope  Street,  and  after  a  passing  word  to  the 
hostess,  was  lost  among  the  crowd.  It  was  not  without  some  surprise 
that,  after  edging  his  way  uncomfortably  through  the  rather  uninte- 
resting throng,  Greville  met  the  recognising  glance  of  Gertrude,  of 
whose  relationship  to  the  Ricbardsona  he  was  unaware. 

'  Good  heavens ! '  lie  exclaimed,  '  what  can  have  brought  you 
here  ?  I  thought  you  were  distributing  tea  and  tracts  among  the  poor 
people  at  the  Grange.' 

'  Gertrude,  slightly  taken  aback  at  this  abrupt  salutation,  ex- 
pressed, in  tui-n,  her  surprise  at  seeing  Mr.  Greville,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  have  been  engaged  in  his  electioneering  campaign. 

'Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Dr.  Lydia  Buncombe,  Mr. 
Greville,'  suddenly  interposed  Mrs.  Richardson,  rather  jealous  of  the 
attentions  her  slave  was  receiving  at  his  hands.  '  Dr.  Lydia,  as  you 
are  of  course  aware,  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  professional  ladies  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  just  been  elected  at  the  Boston  Hospital 
as  House  Physician,  by  an  overwhelming  roajori^.' 
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A  profound  silent  bow  was  Grreville's  only  response  to  this  unsea- 
sonable interruption. 

'  If,'  continued  Mrs.  Bichardson, '  you  could  be  sure  of  as  good  a 
majority  at  Shamboro'  next  November,  you  would  have  less  need 
of  our  present  apprehensions  as  to  your  political  destiny.' 

The  task  of  snubbing  your  hostess  in  her  own  drawing-room  was 
one  of  which  Greville  was  thankful  to  be  relieved  by  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  Mrs.  Kichardson,  at  the  sunmions  of  her  husband,  to 
the  discharge  of  some  imperative  social  duties.  Taking  advantage 
of  one  of  those  many  opportunities  of  escape  which  that  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  called  an  evening  party  afford  to  the  initiated^ 
Crreville  adroitly  evaded  the  Lady  Doctor  to  whose  charge  he  bad 
been  committed,  and  by  some  marvellous  accident  Grertrude  drifted 
through  the  crowd  in  the  same  direction,  till  they  reached  the 
remotest  r^on  of  Mrs.  Bichardson's  salatij  where  a  grand  pyramid  of 
azaleas  afforded  a  pretext  for  so  distant  a  pilgrimage  to  enterprising 
adventurers,  who,  under  botanical  and  horticultural  pretences,  carried 
on  in  these  bowery  recesses  those  interesting  studies  of  each  other's 
characters  which  ill-natured  persons  call  flirtation.  It  must  not^ 
however,  be  supposed  that  Greville  and  (xertrude  had  their  little 
earthly  paradise  to  themselves.  Though  perhaps  a  trifle  less  crowded 
than  the  centre  of  Mrs.  Bichardson's  civilisation,  all  that  could  be 
said  of  this  glazed  boudoir  was  that  you  could  breathe  and  move 
in  it  with  less  difficulty  than  elsewhere. 

*Why  on  earth  does  your  aunt  bring  all  these  strange  people 
together  ? '  rather  abruptly  asked  Charles.  '  I  can't  understand  the 
use  of  herding  in  a  heated  atmosphere  a  lot  of  incongruous  people, 
who  if  they  had  any  ideas  could  not  exchange  them,  but  nine-tenths 
of  whom  have  probably,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  ideas  at  all.' 

'  Do  you  include  in  your  general  censure  the  Lady  Doctors  ? '  in- 
quired Gertrude. 

'  Thank  heaven,  I  know  nothing  about  them,  and  I  hope  I  never 
shall.  I've  seen  enough  of  your  unprofessional  strong-minded  women 
ever  to  get  in  their  way  if  1  can  help  it ;  but  now  that  they  have 
taken  to  be  physicians,  of  course  they  will  soon  come  out  as  colonels 
of  militia,  and  members  of  Parliament,  and  chancellors,  and  Ladies 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  we  unhappy  men  shall  all  be  shunted  into  the 
nursery  and  the  schoolroom.' 

'  How  I  wish  I  was  in  the  schoolroom  again,'  sighed  Gertrude, 
^  so  that  I  might  have  a  chance  of  learning  something  besides  the 
everlasting  music  and  Italian  which  seem  to  be  the  chief  requisites 
for  a  useful  slave  in  a  large  family.  I  am  trying  now  to  pick  up  a 
little  English  history  and  German ;  but  all  my  time  is  taken  up  in 
helping  my  aunts  and  uncles  to  do  nothing.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  help  me  to  do  something,'  bluntly  interrupted 
Greville. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  mean  that  I  wish  you  would  help  me  to  do  my  duty  in  the 
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ephere  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God,  or  my  own  caprice  (I  am 
not  Bure  which),  to  call  me.' 

At  this  moment,  and  before  Gertrude  had  time  to  utter  a  syllable 
in  response  to  this  mysterious  appeal,  her  aunt,  with  the  most  be- 
witching company  smile,  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  summoned 
her  to  her  neglected  duties  at  the  pianoforte,  leaving  Greville  to 
escape  from  the  throng,  and  wend  his  way  meditatively  to  his  chambers 
in  the  Albany. 

Three  days  after  the  *  at  home '  in  Stanhope  Street,  the  Kichard- 
Bons  left  London,  taking  Gertrude  with  them  to  Pinchbeck  Park, 
there  to  toil  on  in  domestic  drudgery  more  intolerable  than  that 
endured  by  West  Africans  on  the  Gold  Coast,  on  whose  sorrows  her 
uncle  exhaust«d  all  hia  sympathies  at  provincial  pnblic  meetings.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  general  election,  which  was  expected  to  come 
off  in  two  or  three  months,  was  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  minor 
potentates  who  domineered  over  the  Buburbs  of  Shamboro',  among 
whom  Mr.  Richardson  considered  himself  to  be  the  chief. 

Charles  remained  for  a  time  in  London,  and  then  went  to  the 
Highlands  for  a  month's  deer-stalking  with  one  of  his  Goll^^e  firiends, 
it  having  been  previously  arranged  at  the  Carlton  that  he  was  to  be 
formally  invited  to  stand  for  Shamboro'  when  the  proper  time  came. 
But  before  that  time  Augmtua,  who  knew  nothing  of  bis  friend's 
political  designs,  became  so  urgent  in  his  invitations  that,  before 
October  was  over,  while  still  many  Suffolk  pheasants  survived,  and 
before  a  single  fox  had  been  killed,  Charles  made  tracks  southward, 
and  found  himself  at  his  old  hospitable  quarters  at  the  Grange. 


Chaptbh   VIII. 

*  Then,  Sir,  we  quite  understand  each  other,'  said  Mr.  Cbeetham,  as 
he  re-entered  a  Shamboro'  fly  which  had  been  standing  for  half  an 
hour  at  the  hall  door  of  the  Grange;  'win  or  lose,  you  are  only 
called  upon  for  l,ooo?.  Leave  detaib  to  ns;  send  me  your  address 
to-morrow.     Good  morning,  Sir.' 

Ab  Greville  stood  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  front  door,  apparently 
watching  the  receding  fly,  but  really  meditating  on  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  step  he  had  just  taken,  his  thoughts  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  rather  noisy  troop  of  youths  emerging  from  the  billiard 
room,  who  had  been  amusing  themselves  by  speculating  on  the 
possible  object  of  Charles  Greville's  visitor. 

'  I  Kay,  Charley,'  shouted  the  foremost  of  the  mob, '  what  did  that 
seedy  old  party  come  for  ?  You've  been  and  gone  and  done  it,  I 
«xpect,  by  the  look  of  you.  I'll  be  bound  that  chap  came  about  tiie 
marriage  settlements.  That's  what  comeB  of  shamming  law  and 
reading  poetry.  I  knew  you  were  in  love  by  the  lay  of  your  topsail. 
Oome,  old  fellow,  out  with  it,' 

'  Oat  with  what  ? '  rather  sharply  responded  Greville,  who  was 
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not  quite  in  the  humour  for  all  this  chaff;  and,  detennined  to  escape 
all  further  interrogations,  he  quickly  evaded  his  tonnentors,  and 
found  refuge  in  the  library,  into  which  sanctuary  he  knew  the  fear  of 
the  elders  would  deter  the  juniors  from  pursuing  him. 

Sir  Henry  Berkeley,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  newspaper,  scarcely 
observed  Charles's  entrance  at  first ;  but,  hearing  the  sound  of  some 
step  across  the  room,  asked,  without  looking  up,  whether  any  visitor 
had  called,  and  whose  carriage  he  had  heard  on  the  drive. 

'  Only  a  solicitor,'  said  Charles, '  who  came  to  see  me  from  Sbam- 
boro'  about  the  election  there.' 

'  And  what  did  he  want  of  you  ? '  asked  Sir  Henry,  eyeing  hi» 
son's  friend  with  a  scrutinising  glance. 

'He  came  as  a  deputation  from  the  Conservative  Commitbee, 
asking  me  to  stand  with  Mr.  Dibbs  at  this  election,'  replied  Charles, 
'  against  the  two  candidates  the  Beform  Club  have  started.  I  think 
he  said  their  names  were  Barker  and  MaxwelL' 

*  And  what  did  you  say  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  told  him  I  didn't  mind  spending  i,ocx){*  on  the  chancet 
but  I  thought  it  was  a  poor  one,  because  I  knew  nobody  in  the 
borough.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  signifies  much,'  dryly  observed  Sir  Henry ; 
*  there  are  very  few  people  worth  knowing  there,  I  believe  ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  they  don't  trouble  themselves  much  about 
politics.  It's  simply  an  affair  of  publicans  and  attorneys — nothing 
more.  The  only  difficulty  I  see  is  the  money.  Of  course  Dibbs  can 
pay  it  all  without  feeling  it,  even  if  he  buys  up  the  town.  But  he's 
the  greatest  rogue  unhanged,  and  if  he  can  cheat  you,  or  anyone 
else,  he  will.' 

'I  named  my  outside  figure,'  said  Charles,  *to  Cheetham,  the 
attorney,  who  was  here  this  morning.' 

*  Were  there  any  witnesses  present?'  asked  Sir  Henry. 

'  Well,'  said  Charles,  *•  eye  witnesses,  but  not,  I  suspect,  ea/r  wit- 
nesses of  oiu"  conversation.' 

Here  a  sudden  rap  at  the  library  window  put  an  end  to  the  dia- 
logue, for  Lady  Berkeley  had  come  to  summon  the  inmates  to  take  a 
view  of  the  fox-hounds,  as  they  were  in  full  cry  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  park,  and  in  sight  of  the  windows. 

*  Come  out  and  let  Mr.   Greville  see  the   sport,  Henry ;  don't 

sit  muzzing   over  the   papers  all  the  morning,'  said   her  ladyship^ 

opening  at  the  same  time  the  casement-window,  and  the  political 

discussion  was  necessarily  adjourned.     Charles  did  not  care  much  for 

fox-hunting  at  any  time,  and  now  his  thoughts  were  too  much  absorbed 

with  other  topics  to  leave  space  for  more  than  a  casual  glance  at  the 

landscape,  dotted  with  red-coated  riders,  who  were  galloping  across 

the  greensward  as  if  life  and  death  depended  on  who  should  first  reach 

a  brook  which,  swollen  with  recent  rains,  wound  across  the  park  at 

no  great  distance,  and  which  was  destined  on  this  occasion  to  provide 

a  cold  bath  for  a  considerable  section  of  the  coimty  chivalry.    Charles 
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had  turned  away  in  searcli  of  his  friend  Augustus,  to  whom  he  longed 
to  communicate  his  political  secret,  when  a  scream  from  a  bevy  of 
young  ladies  seemed  to  give  note  of  some  trick  or  tragedy,  past  or 
impending.  The  cause  soon  revealed  itself  in  half-a-dozen  riderless 
horses  plunging  in  the  brook.  Two  or  three  hunting-caps  were  seen 
floating  on  the  stream,  and  an  equal  number  of  drenched  and  dripping 
sportsmen  stni^ling  to  the  bank.  A  contingent  from  the  Crrange 
was  instantly  on  the  spot.  Crreville  and  Augustus  ran  across  the  parkj 
but  before  they  had  reached  the  brook  all  the  riders  but  one  had 
recovered  their  horses  and  their  seats,  and  were  again  at  full  gallop 
after  the  hounds.  One  only  was  hove  de  combatj  and  as  be  limped 
along  the  bank  a  slight  droop  in  the  right  shoulder  indicated  some 
fracture  or  dislocation,  which  subsequent  examination  proved  to  have 
taken  place.  Sir  Henry's  groom  had  caught  and  was  leading  his 
horse  towards  the  house,  whither  the  young  sportsman  reluctantly 
turned  his  steps,  yielding  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Augustus  Ber- 
keley, who  in  this  respect  only  anticipated  his  &ther'B  hospitalities. 

'  No  bones  broken,  I  hope,'  said  Sir  Henry,  cheerfully  encounter- 
ing his  approaching  guest,  whose  countenance  and  gait  indicated, 
nevertheless,  suppressed  pain  and  discomfort. 

'  Yes,  there  are,  though,'  answered  Augustus ;  '  but  Fve  sent  for 
Gregory.  It's  his  day  at  the  Union,  and  we  shall  just  catch  him 
there :  hell  be  here  (Urectly.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Maxwell  can  rest  on 
the  sola  in  the  library.' 

Before  this  move  had  been  accomplished,  the  Union  doctor  ap- 
peared, trotting  quickly  up  the  drive,  and  was  presently  at  his 
patient's  side  ;  and  having  set  the  broken  bone  and  prescribed  reut, 
and  forbidden  Maxwell's  mad  proposal  of  an  immediate  return  home 
through  fifteen  miles  of  poiuing  rain,  departed,  promising  to  come 
again  next  morning,  and  inwardly  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  one 
Grange  patient  for  a  week  would  be  worth  more  to  him  than  the  whole 
Union  for  six  months.  Mr.  Gregory  on  the  following  morning  re- 
visited his  patient,  who  had  passed  a  restless  night,  and  was  evidently 
depressed  at  the  prospect  of  confinement  and  interruption  to  his  duties 
at  so  unfieasonable  a  time ;  but  the  doctor,  who  hinted  to  Sir  Henry 
at  a  '  nervous  shock,'  occasioned  by  the  fell,  told  his  patient  plainly 
and  positively  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  ten  days'  or  a  fbrl>- 
night's  imprisonment  to  his  bedroom.  In  addition  to  the  broken 
arm,  it  was  discovered  that  an  ankle  had  been  badly  sprained,  and 
much  inflamed  by  Jem's  walk  across  the  park,  and  his  endeavours  to 
conceal  his  lameness.  So  that  he  had  become  what  would  have  been 
called  in  the  Union  an  '  irremovable  pauper,'  and  travelling  was  for 
the  present  quite  out  of  the  question. 

MasweU  philosophically  submitted,  and  his  father  and  brothers, 
who  on  hearing  of  his  accident  had  immediately  driven  over  to  the 
Grange,  quieted  Jem's  political  apprehension  by  assuring  him  that 
they  bad  seen  the  Australian  squatter  who  had  come  down  the  night 
before  to  Shamboro,'  and  that  all  the  bare  spaces  on  the  walls  and 
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hoardings  of  that  interesting  town  which  had  not  been  previondj 
occupied  by  the  blue  posters  of  '  Dibbs  and  GreviUe  '  were 
already  decorated  with  those  of  'Barker  and  Maxwell'  in  flaming 
yellow. 

Barker's  photographs  were  about  to  be  presented  to  the  electors 
on  a  canvassing  card,  with  a  chapter  of  autobiography,  in  which  his 
sayings  and  doings  as  Legislative  Councillor  in  New  South  Wales, 
together  with  the  number  of  sheep  on  his  rim,  and  the  tons  of  tallow 
he  had  boiled  down,  were  as  fiuthfuUy  recorded  as  were  the  coane 
lineaments  of  his  visage  on  the  accompanying  presentation  portrait 

The  joint  Liberal  Conmiittee  were,  it  was  said,  getting  up  a 
duplicate  of  Jem,  and  had  already  concocted  his  history  from  scrsqM 
of  local  papers,  in  which  his  '  double  first '  and  a  grand  innings  in 
which  he  had  scored  ninety-seven  at  Lord's  were  duly  registered. 

A  medallion  of  Barker  and  Maxwell,  enveloped  in  a  chaplet 
of  laurel  leaves,  with  their  respective  biographies,  and  surmounted 
by  the  Shamboro'  coat-of-arms,  would  be  in  the  possession  of  all 
Shamboro'  electors  to-morrow. 

Such  was  the  glowing  accoimt  of  his  political  prospects  brought 
from  Maxwell  Park  to  poor  Jem,  who  received  the  tidings  with  ill- 
suppressed  contempt,  and  inwardly  cursed  the  fate  which  had  linked 
his  fortunes  as  a  patriot  with  those  of  a  vulgar  and  illiterate  up- 
start. 

Chapter  IX. 

Greville,  who  was  Jem's  senior  by  about  three  years,  had  lived  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country ;  and  though  both  had  been  at  Oxford, 
they  were  of  different  standing  and  had  been  at  different  colleges,  and 
had  never  even  met  before  the  accident  which  compelled  Jem  to  take 
refuge  at  the  Grange. 

The  repose  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gregory  isolated  his  patient  for  the 
first  week  at  least  which  followed,  from  the  rest  of  the  family ;  but 
any  meeting  between  the  two  rival  candidates,  who  by  this  odd  con- 
juncture were  thrown  under  the  same  roof,  was  prevented  for  a  still 
further  period  by  a  summons  which  reached  Greville  on  the  very  next 
morning,  urging  the  immediate  commencement  of  his  canvass  at 
Shamboro'.  This  process  lasted  for  ten  continuous  days  (Sunday 
excepted),  during  which,  the  unhappy  Greville  was  trotted  about 
through  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  town  to  '  pay  his  respects,'  as  Mr- 
Cheetham  called  it,  to  the  inhabitants.  But  as  the  working  classes 
were  seldom  to  be  caught  at  home  except  either  at  the  sacred  hour  of 
dinner  or  after  striking  off  at  night,  Greville  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  town  at  all  until  his  preliminary  canvass  was  completed.  He  had 
to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  '  Swan  with  Two  Necks,'  and  to  prowl 
about  night  after  night  to  pick  up  votes  among  the  newly  en- 
franchised mechanics,  whose  political  ardour  was  often  manifested  \fj 
a  frequently  expressed  desire  to  drink  his  health.     With  respect  to 
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their  votes,  the  *  doctrJDe  of  reserve '  seemed  to  be  very  generally  held 
at  Shamboro.'  'Plenty  of  time  before  the  election,  sir,'  'Never 
promise  till  the  day  of  poll,'  *  We  shall  aee  you  again,  sir,'  were  the 
stock  replies  of  a  large  class  of  electors,  who,  whatever  value  they 
attached  to  the  franchise  as  a  right  or  a  privilege,  at  all  events 
appreciated  it  as  a  '  perquisite.' 

Now  and  then  aa  exceptionally  intelligent  elector  catechised  the 
candidate  on  the  Beer  Bill,  Poor  Rates,  Protestantism,  or  direct 
taxation,  and  was  met  by  Greville  with  a  frank  earnestness  which 
alarmed  Mr.  Cbeetham,  who  more  than  once  hinted  to  his  pupil  that 

*  these  fellows  must  be  cut  short,'  or  that  *  what's  one  voter's  meat  is 
another's  poison,'  and  other  similar  phrases  indicating  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  '  condeecending  on  particulars '  daring  the  solemn  farce  in 
which  candidates  for  Shamboro'  were  compelled  to  bear  a  part.  In 
his  political  intercourse  with  the  parsons  especially,  who  wanted  to 
draw  (xreville  about  Convocation,  the  Universities,  Education,  Church 
and  State,  &c.,  Cheetham  absolutely  enjoined  most  careful  reticence. 
Nothing  which  by  possible  ingenuity  could  be  tortured  into  a  pledge  on 
these  questions  was  tolerated  by  the  wily  attorney,  who  immediately* 
choked  off  any  such  conversations  by  reminding  interrogators  that 
Mr.  Grreville  was  really  too  young  to  be  expected  to  speak  decidedly 
ou  Buch  subjects,  that '  he  would  doubtless  be  prepared  to  give  his 
consideration  to  them  in  Parliament  if  sent  there  as  their  repre- 
sentative.' Mr.  Cheetham  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Mr.  Dibbs, 
whom  he  held  up  to  Crreville  as  a  model  canvasser.  '  Called  on  a 
thousand  electors — never  told  one  of  'em  his  opinion,  Sir,  or  what 
he'd  do  on  any  question  of  the  day ;  all  he  said  was  that  he  was  a 
Conservative,  would  do  good  to  the  town,  and  would  oppose  the 
Merrypebble  Ministry — that's  your  sort.  Sir ;  means  nothing,  as  Mr. 
Taper  said,  and  won't  interfere  with  business  when  you  get  iu.' 

While  the  Conservative  candidates  were  diligently  prosecuting 
their  canvass,  and  addressing  nightly  meetings  of  the  electors,  their 
opponents,  though  temporarily  deprived  of  the  personal  presence  and 
eloquence  of  Maxwell,  were  by  no  means  idle  spectators  of  the  scene. 
But  old  Dibba,  who  knew  too  well  all  the  weak  points  of  his  brother 
electors,  and  how,  if  in  any  case  the  shoe  did  not  pinch  sufficiently, 
it  might  be  ])ossible  to  make  it  pinch  a  little  more,  cared  little  for 
the  glowing  reports  which  the  Badical  newspapers  circulated  of  their 

*  glorious  canvass.'  The  fragile  material  of  which  the  promisee  of 
Shamboro'  voters  were  constructed  had  broken  very  often  in  Dibbs's 
hands,  and  he  knew  by  experience  by  what  cement  these  broken  vows 
could  be  repaired.  It  was  perhaps  true  that  Sti^ne  had  not  only  pro- 
mised his  own  vote  to  the  other  side,  but  had  exhorted  his  congregation 
at  Ebenezer  Chapel  to  support  Barker  and  Maxwell,  but  it  was  also 
true  that  Dibbs  had  a  mortgage  on  the  chapel  and  all  the  furniture 
therein,  and  could  turn  Stiggins  and  his  flock  to  the  right-about 
should  any  falling  off  in  the  alms  of  the  faithful  disable  the  trustees 
&om  punctual  payment  of  their  interest.     The  Boniface  of  the  '  Pig 
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and  Whistle '  had  indeed  hoisted  the  Buff  flag,  and,  if  rumour  told  a 
true  tale,  had  sold  himself  [to  the  Liberal  Committee;  but  eveiy 
penny  he  possessed  was  already  in  the  grasp  of  the  omnivorous  Dibbs, 
and  it  needed  only  a  solemn  and  significant  wink  from  his  tyrant  ta 
recall  the  recreant  debtor  to  his  allegiance.  When  Dibbs  was  asked 
how  many  I.O.U.'s  he  held  bearing  the  signatures  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  he  always  declared  that  he  had  never  counted  them, 
warned,  as  he  said, '  by  the  mess  David  made  of  it  when  he  numbered 
the  children  of  Israel.'  In  short,  Mr.  Dibbs  knew  that  whatever 
boasts  might  be  made  on  the  other  side,  his  seat  was  safe,  and  if  he 
chose  to  make  it  so,  that  of  his  colleague  also.  He  might,  it  was 
true,  buy  GreviUe's  Parliamentary  chances  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  sell  them  in  the  dearest :  in  other  words,  he  might  do  what  best 
suited  him  about  the  second  seat ;  but  the  chances  were  against  his 
throwing  over  Greville,  simply  because  it  was  not  his  interest  to  do 
so,  and  the  knowing  ones  in  the  borough  laid,  accordingly,  long  od3s 
on  carrying  both  the  Blue  candidates. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Barkerites  were  not  less  confident  of  sue- 

'  cess.     For  twenty-five  years  a  Buff  had  headed  the  poll,  and  there 

was  no  reason  now  why,  with  a  little  energy  and  plenty  of  money,. 

they  should  not  improve  their  position,  and  clear  their  opponents 

off  the  field. 

Jem  was  therefore  comforted  during  the  week  following  his 
accident  by  constant  telegrams  from  Pinchum  that  all  was  '  going 
on  well,'  and  by  notes  assuring  him  that  it  did  not  signify  whether  he 
canvassed  or  not ;  that,  if  Mr.  Gregory  permitted  it,  he  might  as 
well  come  in  for  the  nomination ;  but  whether  he  put  in  an  appear- 
ance or  not,  he  would  be  triumphantly  returned.  All  these  sanguine 
anticipations  were  not  only  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  impression 
created  at  the  Grange  by  Greville's  daily  bulletins  to  Augustus^ 
but  were  in  themselves  inexplicable  to  the  simple-minded  Jem,  who- 
could  not  see  why  in  the  world  Liberal  candidates  should  ever  open 
their  lips,  or  stir  from  their  arm-chairs,  if  constituencies  surrendered 
at  discretion  at  the  bare  mention  of  their  names.  Moreover,  it  was^ 
scarcely  soothing  to  Jem's  self-love  to  be  told  that  his  laurels  had 
been  won  for  him  by  the  grandson  of  a  convict.  Nevertheless,  re- 
calling his  father's  ofb-repeated  dictum  that  a '  seat  was  a  seat,'  and 
anticipating  the  '  sphere  of  action '  which  his  admiring  aunt  fore- 
told for  him,  Jem  resolved  to  trouble  himself  as  little  as  possible 
about  the  means  by  which  this  honour  was  to  be  secured,  and  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  grand  patriotic  principles  which  it  would  be 
the  mission  of  the  member  for  Shamboro'  to  assert  when  he  rose  to 
advocate  the  rights  of  the  '  people '  from  his  place  on  the  Liberal 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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The  Electoral  Crisis. 

OF  the  day  and  of  the  hour  of  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  fudlowed 
by  a  General  Election,  no  man  knew  any  more  than  is  known  of 
the  crack  of  doom.  The  secret  lay  buried  in  the  deep  breast  of  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Prime  Mover,  Prime  Manager,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  affairs  of  this  Realm.  But  like  the  crack  of  doom  it 
came  at  last,  to  resolve  the  political  world  into  its  primitijre  elements, 
to  scatter  abroad  the  phalanx  which  has  for  more  than  six  years 
given  an  unSinching  support  to  the  Government,  and  to  refer  the 
reconstitution  of  puties  to  the  will  of  the  people.  But  this  long^ 
expected  crisis  broke  in  at  last  like  s  thief  io  the  night.  The  time 
was  already  past  when  an  early  Dissolution  seemed  probable  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  or  to  the  supportei^  of  the  Government ; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  colleagues  of  Lord  Beacons- 
tield  were  not  better  informed  than  his  antagoiusts.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  had  recently  declared  that  the  real  working  Session  had 
begun  at  last,  and  that  like  the  seventh  bullet  in  '  Der  Freischiitz,' 
the  seventh  Session  was  infallibly  to  hit  the  mark.  Sir  Stafford 
Xortbcote  acknowledged  in  his  Budget  speech  that  if  he  had  known 
of  the  approaching  Dissolution,  he  should  have  postponed  his  measure 
tor  the  alteration  of  the  Probate  Duties  until  bis  financial  statement 
was  made ;  and,  as  it  has  turned  out,  no  time  was  left  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  seata  before  the  General  Election,  as  had  been  promised.  Mr. 
Cross  proceeded  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given  at  the  close 
of  last  Session  by  the  introduction  of  bis  famous  Water  Bill,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  spread  dismay  among  the  ratepayers  of  the 
metropolis,  to  let  loose  the  gamblers  of  Capel  Court,  and  possibly  to 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Parliament  itself;  for  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  definite  and  assignable  cause  for  an  immediate  and  in- 
convenient Dissolution,  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  the  peremptory 
motive  which  decided  the  Premier  was  no  other  than  the  Water  Bill 
itself,  and  that  the  avenger  of  so  many  crimes — the  tanti  sanguinis 
tdtor- — was  to  be  found,  not  in  Afghanistan,  Constantinople,  or  Ber- 
lin, but  in  the  bad  bargain  which  the  Water  Companies  had  driven 
the  Home  Secretary  to  accept. 

However,  &om  whatever  cause,  the  Dissolution  has  now  takea 
place ;  to  the  satis&ction  of  all  parties,  and  most  of  all  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition.  At  the  moment  when  these  pages  meet  the  eyes  of  our 
readera,  the  contest  will  be  raging  in  every  borough  of  the  kingdom, 
to  be  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  similar  stni^le  in  the  counties. 
We  confess  our  inability  to  predict  either  the  particular  results  of 
each  contest,  or  the  general  effect  of  the  Election  on  the  balance  of 
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parties,  seen  as  it  is  at  this  moment  through  the  din  and  smoke  ol 
the  battle;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  crisis  of  equal  gravity 
the  result  of  which  it  was  more  difficult  to  foresee  with  confidence. 
Hut  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
publish  an  article  on  '  The  Coming  Election,'  derived  from  the  most 
authentic  and  accurate  sources,  in  which  were  stated  the  grounds  of 
our  belief  that  a  large  number  of  seats  in  England,  Wales,  and  Soot- 
land  would  be  gained  by  the  Liberal  candidates,  and  that  the  Conser- 
vative majority  will  be  considerably  shaken,  if  not  entirely  dispersed. 
To  that  article  we  may  still  refer  our  readers,  for  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  only  contribution  to  the  periodical  literature  of  last  month  which 
contemplated  the  near  approach  of  the  crisis,  and  stated  on  tangible 
grounds  the  views  of  the  Liberal  party  as  to  its  result. 

Within  the  last  few  days  all  literature  has  been  submerged  by 
«lectioneering  addresses — the  most  ephemeral,  yet  for  a  moment  tfap 
most  exciting,  of  political  compositions.  We  know  not  if  the  seal 
of  any  collector  of  the  curiosities  of  the  age  has  ever  prompted  bim 
to  preserve  these  fugitive  memorials  of  a  great  struggle ;  but  a  oiee 
observer  of  the  characters  of  public  men  might  derive  instruction 
and  amusement  from  a  comparison  of  these  hasty  and  unpremeditated 
effusions.  Struck  ofiF  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  they  are  singularly 
characteristic  of  their  authors.  The  game  was  opened  by  Lord  Beaoons- 
Jield's  strange  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  Treland,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
the  judicious  and  able  address  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  to  tlie 
electors  of  Xorth  Jjancashire.  We  had  then  the  plausible  and  de- 
corous paragraphs  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  the  business-like 
assurances  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  First  Ixird  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, to  be  contrasted  with  the  ardent  invective  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
who  arraigns  the  Grovemment  with  his  usual  eloquence,  or  with  the 
sarcastic  shafts  of  Mr.  Lowe  which  leave  their  poisoned  mark  upon 
the  flank  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  vast  multitude  of  addresses  poured 
forth  like  a  feu  de  peloton  by  the  rank  and  file  of  both  armiee  it  is 
needless  to  speak  ;  both  sides  affect  a  confidence  they  may  not  always 
feel,  but  both  sides  are  animated  by  a  sincere  conviction  that  the 
question  at  stake  is  one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  It  is  shortly 
this :  whether  the  adventurous  and  costly  poUcy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  the  British  Crovemment  for  the  last  six  years  is  to  be  main- 
tained y  or  whether  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  are  to  be  placed  in 
wiser  and  in  more  prudent  hands  ? 

Of  all  these  addresses,  we  say  without  hesitation  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  is  the  worst,  and  Lord  Hartington's  the  best.  Even 
the  acknowledged  literary  skill  of  the  Premier  appears  to  have  deserted 
him  on  the  present  occasion.  His  language  is  careless  and  confused, 
jtlthough  he  has  had  the  assurance  to  declare  in  the  House  of  Lordd 
that  every  word  in  it  was  duly  weighed  and  considered.  What  is 
meant  by  the  *  constitutional  tie '  which  unites  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  '  in  a  bond '  ?  How  can  an  English  Minister,  or  any  one  else, 
'  consolidate  a  co-operation '  ?     What  is  meant  by  '  men  of  light  and 
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leading,'  unless  it  be  an  idle  jingle  to  match  io  the  same  paragraph 
tbe  '  love  of  liberty  and  law '  ?  Not  even  '  alliteration's  artful  aid  * 
can  give  sense  to  such  a  paragraph.'  Weaker  and  wilder  still  is 
that  which  follows,  directed  against  those  (whoever  they  may  be) 
'  who  challenge  the  expediency  of  the  Imperial  character  of  this 
realm,'  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  '  attempted  and  foiled  to 
enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomposition,  but  who  now 
recognise  in  the  disintegration  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  mode 
which  will  not  only  accomplish  but  precipitate  their  purpose.'  Lan- 
guage BO  loose  and  inaccuiate  apparently  does  noteven  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  writer ;  but  the  objections  to  the  substance  of  these  para- 
graphs are  infinitely  more  important  than  any  mere  criticism  of  their 
literary  defects.  It  is  an  attempt  to  place  an  entirely  false  issue 
before  tbe  electors  of  tbe  United  Kingdom.  It  is  untrue  that  the 
Liberal  Opposition  has  ever  *  challenged  the  expediency  of  the  Im- 
perial character  of  this  realm;'  we  should  blu^  to  think  that  any 
Englishman  would  entertain  or  avow  so  foolish  or  contemptible  a 
policy.  It  is  untrue  that  any  party  in  the  State  has  sought  'to 
enfeeble  our  colonies  by  a  policy  of  decomposition  ;'  on  the  contrary, 
the  native  vigour  of  our  colonies  has  been  enormously  increased 
by  the  Liberal  institutions  which  have  taught  them  to  rely  more 
on  their  own  resources,  whilst  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  acknowledgment  of  their  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  case  of  Ireland,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it^lf,  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  the  outlying  depen- 
dencies of  the  Empire.  It  is  absolutely  untrue  that  the  Liberal 
party  in  Great  Britain  have  ever  recognised,  or  do  now  recognise,  the 
possibility  of  the  ditdntegration  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  unfair  than  to  impute  to  the  Liberal  opponents  of  the 
(jovemment  designs  which  are  strictly  confined  to  the  fitction  of 
Irish  Home  Biders,  equally  hostile  to  both  parties  in  the  State. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  concluding  paragraph 
which  relates  to  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Ministry.  '  Peace,'  he 
says, '  rests  on  the  presence,  not  to  say  the  ascendancy,  of  England  in 
the  councils  of  Europe  ;  and  this,'  he  adds  significantly, '  is  a  main 
reason  for  not  delaying  an  appeal  to  the  national  voice.'  We  know 
not  what  effect  this  arrogant  language  may  have  on  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  to  the  other  members  of  the  councils  of  Europe 
such  a  claim  to  ascendancy,  based  on  a  General  Election,  must  appear 
ofTensive,  if  it  were  not  ludicrous. 


■  Thic  pecuUttr  expression  '  men  of  lig-ht  and  leading:,'  which  has  been  miich  can- 
vawed,  has  not  even  tbe  merit  of  originalilf,  for  oar  Premier  does  not  disdain  od 
great  occasions  to  borrow  his  rhetoric  from  other  sources.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  BrJUe- 
tieni  on  th«  Rfvoltttion  in  FVanee,  wrote  as  follows ; — '  The  men  of  England-  the 
men,  I  mean,  of  light  and  leading  in  England— whose  wisdom  (if  they  have  any)  u 
open  and  direct,  would  be  ash^ed,  as  of  a  BiUj,  deceitful  tiiok,  to  profess  any 
religion  in  name  which,  by  their  proceedings,  they  appear  to  contemn.'  Ijord 
Iteaconsfleld  hjw,  therefore,  the  high  aalhority  of  Mr.  Burke  for  the  use  of  thi« 
Milted  phraseology,  bat  ha  doe*  not  appeu  to  have  been  equally  happy  in  the 
applicatiou  of  it. 
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No  language  could  offer  a  more  striking  contrast  to  this  mystieal 
jargon  than  the  clear,  practical,  and  manly  declarations  of  the  Marquu 
of  Hartington,  to  which  it  suffices  to  refer  our  readers.  We  cooid 
desire  no  better  test  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  two  leaders 
now  contending  for  supreme  power  than  the  tone  and  purport  of 
these  two  addresses  ;  and  we  can  only  say  that  if  the  policy  of  Lord 
Hartington's  address  be  strictly  adhered  to,  in  the  event  of  the  retoni 
of  the  Liberal  Party  to  power,  it  deserves  the  cordial  support  of  the 
intelligent  and  patriotic  classes  throughout  the  country. 

The  charges  of  the  Opposition  against  the  Government  resolve 
themselves  into  a  general  accusation  of  a  pernicious  activity  abroad 
and  a  lethargic  inactivity  at  home.     The  charges  of  the  Grovermnent 
against  the  Opposition  are  foimded  on  a  supposed  neglect  of  our  in- 
terests abroad  and  an  excessive  zeal  in  promoting  reform  at  home. 
But  there  is  this  material  difference  between  one  mode  of  attack  and 
the  other.     The  strictiures  of  the  Opposition  are  directed  against  a 
series  of  positive  and  indubitable  facts,  such  as  the  rejection  of  the 
Berlin  Note,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Salisbiuy  at  the  Conference,  the 
transport  of  Indian  troops  into  Eiu-ope,  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convoi- 
tion,  the  acquisition  of  C^rus,  the  change  of  policy  which  led  to  the 
wars  in  Afghanistan,  the  invasion  of  Zululand,  and  the  large  expen- 
diture caused  by  these  measures,  for  which  no  provision  has  yet  been 
made.     The  retort  of  the  Government  on  the  alleged  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party  rests  on  no  substantial  foundation  at  all ;  it  is  directed 
against  a  purely  hypothetical  and  imaginary  system  of  government 
It  is  utterly  untrue  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  sought,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office,  to  lower  the  influence  of  this  country  in  the  councils  of 
Emrope,  to  weaken  our  national  defences,  to  estrange  the  Colonies,  to 
propose  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  England  or  Scotland, 
or  to  submit  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Home  Rulei-s  in  Ireland.    It 
may  be  that  extreme  sections  have  spoken  rash  and  ill-advised  words 
on  one  or  other  of  these  subjects  ;  but  the  real  attitude  of  the  Party 
is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  voice  of  its  responsible  leaders,  and  in  no 
other  way.     This  voice — the  voice  of  Lord  Hartington   and  Lord 
Granville — is  one  of  studied  moderation  and  sound  patriotism.     Yet, 
by  a  disingenuous  use  of  fabulous  pretexts,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
t;hake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a  Party  which  carried  on  the 
j^ovemment  of  the  Empire  for  forty  years  with  signal  success,  and 
with  a  steady  adherence  to  the  old  watchwords  of  Peace,  Retrench- 
ment, and  Reform. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  budget,  bom  before  its  time,  and  hastily 
announced  to  Parliament  after  the  fiat  of  dissolution  had  gone  forth, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  Government  has  never  had  the  courage 
to  bring  home  the  consequences  of  its  own  policy  to  the  pocket  of  the 
taxpayer.  The  twelve  millions  of  extraordinary  expenses  caused  by 
the  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  East  of  Europe  and  in  South 
Africa,  but  not  including  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  A%han  wars, 
which  is  relentlessly  thrown  on  the  Indian  Exchequer,  are  to  be  liqui- 
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dated  by  an  addition  to  the  National  Debt  and  the  temponuy  sacri&oe 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  own  Sinking  Fund.  Whatever  be  the 
popularity  earned  by  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  the  Government  has 
not  venting  to  ask  the  people  of  EngUuid  to  pay  for  it  by  a  legiti- 
mate increase  of  taxation,  and  they  have  preferred  te  meet  the  deficit 
by  drawing  tea  accommodation  bills  on  future  years,  payable  at  long 
intervals  after  the  General  Election.  The  men  of  light  and  leading 
in  England,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  whoee  wisdom,  if  they 
have  any,  is  open  and  direct,  are  ashamed  as  of  a  siUy,  deceitful  trivk 
to  evade  the  payment  of  an  outstanding  obligation. 

The  time  is  come  when  these  shortcomings  must  be  weighed  in 
the  scales  of  the  national  suffrage,  and  condemned  or  sanctioned  by 
the  voice  of  the  people.  It  must  be  acknowledged  by  a  dispassionate 
observer,  that  opinions  in  the  country  are  nearly  equally  balanced ; 
that  no  paramount  and  preponderating  conviction  <Mves  the  masses 
of  electors  to  the  poll ;  and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  under  the 
shelter  of  the  ballot  to  foretell,  either  in  the  smallest  borough,  in  the 
most  populous  city,  or  in  the  largest  county,  to  which  side  tlie  result 
will  incline.  The  Tory  party  have  in  their  &vour,  if  not  a  superior 
organisation,  at  least  a  greater  unity  of  purpose.  The  Liberal  party 
have,  we  doubt  not,  a  real  numerical  majority  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  many  of  those  now  represented  by 
Tories.  If  they  lose  by  this  election,  or  gain  less  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  done,  it  will  be  their  own  fault.  It  will  be  the  result 
of  the  intemperate  language  of  some  injudicious  partisans,  which  has 
shaken  the  adherence  of  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  party.  It 
will  be  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  dictate,  by  a  caucus,  humiliating 
conditions  which  repel  the  most  bouoiuable  classes  of  candidates  and 
of  electors.  It  will  be  the  result  of  a  want  of  that  sincere  and 
eneigetic  union  which  once  secured  to  the  Liberal  party  a  long  and 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  power.  We  do  not  disguise  &om 
ourselves  that  there  are  dangers  in  these  directions.  The  Liberal 
party  is  a  vast  aggregate  of  forward  forces,  some  of  them  ill-disci- 
plined. Not  only  so ;  but  there  are  forces  consteutly  pushing  them- 
selves to  the  front  in  the  name  of  Liberalism  which  have  do  right 
whatever  to  this  name,  but  which  are  really  as  bad  as  any  old  Tory 
prejudices — forces  essentially  sectarian,  and  pursuing  their  objects  1^ 
essentially  secterian  and  illiberal  methods.  These  movements  within 
Liberalism — bred  of  selfiahneaa  or  social  and  religious  jealousy — are 
the  bane  and  degradation  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  real  causes  of 
its  imperfect  cohesion  in  many  quarters.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  eictent  to  which  these  forces  can  be  restrained,  and  the  true 
watehwords  uf  the  historical  Liberal  party  remain  in  the  ascendant. 
If  the  Liberal  party  fail  of  success  at  the  poll,  it  will  be,  as  before, 
owing  to  the  crotchets  and  the  violence  of  Radicals  and  Dissenters 
more  than  any  other  cause.  United,  we  do  not  question  the  ability 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  command  a  majority  in  the  nect  Parliament, 
and  to  establish  a  strong  and  lasting  Qovemment;  divided,  it  ia 
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equally  certain  that  the  efiforts  of  the  Liberals  to  carry  into  effect  the 
extreme  or  eccentric  opinions  which  some  of  them  entertain  will  prove 
nugatory,  and  possibly  inflict  on  the  country  a  renewed  period  of  Tory 
government. 

At  this  moment  it  is  not  so  much  the  Government  as  the  House 
of  Commons  which  is  on  its  trial.  The  late  Parliament  failed,  not 
only  to  pass  important  measures  of  public  utility,  but  even  to  main- 
tain the  order  and  dignity  of  its  own  proceedings.  It  sank  visibly 
and  rapidly  in  public  respect.  No  greater  calamity  could  befall  this 
country  than  that  Parliament  should  lose  the  confidence  and  venera- 
tion of  the  people.  But  at  this  moment  the  people  themselves  are 
masters  of  ttie  situation,  and  it  rests  with  them  to  raise  or  to  lower  the 
character  of  their  representatives.  This  is  the  consideration  which 
gives  an  overwhelming  importance  to  the  present  crisis,  superior  to 
the  questions  of  the  hoiu:,  to  the  diuration  of  Ministries,  or  to  the 
triumph  of  parties.  Our  most  earnest  hope  is  that  the  Parliament 
now  about  to  be  elected  may  bring  into  public  life  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  men  not  only  qualified  by  their  abilities  to  serve  the  State 
and  the  Crown,  but  also  armed  with  a  courageous  resolution  to  adhere 
to  sound  Liberal  principles,  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time  caused  by  the 
garrulity  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  give  their  support  to  the  Liberal 
Government  of  the  future  alike  free  from  presumption,  dishonesty, 
and  weakness. 
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BjlTTEBT  AMD   A83ina>SIT. 

THAT  little  moorland  glen,  whose  only  mnimtir  was  of  wavelets, 
and  principal  traffic  of  birda  and  rabbits,  even  at  this  time  of  year 
looked  pretty,  with  the  winter  light  winding  down  its  shelter  and  soil 
quietude.  Ferny  pitches,  and  grassy  bends,  set  off  the  harsh  outline 
of  rock  and  shale,  while  a  white  mist  (quivering  like  a  clue  above  the 
rivulet)  was  melting  into  the  faint  blue  haze  diffused  among  the  fold- 
ings and  recesses  of  the  land.  On  the  hither  side,  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  a  bright  green  spot  among  the  brown  and  yellow 
roughness,  looking  by  comparison  most  smooth  and  rich,  showed 
where  the  little  cottage  grew  its  vegetables,  and  even  indulged  in  a 
small  attempt  at  fruit.  Behind  this,  the  humble  retirement  of  the  cot 
was  shielded  from  the  wind,  by  a  breast-work  of  bold  rock,  fringed 
with  gronnd-ivy,  hanging  broom,  and  silver  stars  of  the  carline.  So 
simple  and  low  was  the  building,  and  so  matched  with  the  colours 
around  it,  that  but  for  the  smoke  curling  up  from  a  pipe  of  red 
pottery-ware,  a  stranger  might  almost  have  overlooked  it.  The  walls 
were  made  from  the  rocks  close  by,  the  roof  of  fir-slabs  thatched  with 
ling ;  there  was  no  upper  story,  and  (except  the  door  and  windows)  all 
the  materials  seemed  native  and  at  home.  Lancelot  bad  beard,  by 
putting  a  crafty  question  in  safe  places,  that  the  people  of  the  gill 
here  had  built  their  own  dwelling,  a  good  many  years  ago ;  and  it 
looked  as  if  they  could  have  done  it  easily. 

Now,  if  he  intended  to  spy  out  the  land  and  the  house  as  well, 
before  the  giant  of  the  axe  returned,  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in 
beginning.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  sagacity  in  tricks,  and  some  prac- 
tice in  little  arts  of  robbery.  For  before  he  attained  to  this  exalted 
state  of  mind,  one  of  his  favourite  pastimes  bad  been  a  course  of 
stealthy  raids  upon  the  pears  in  Scargate  garden.  He  might  have 
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had  as  many  as  he  liked  for  asking ;  but  what  flavour  would  tliey 
have  thus  possessed  ?  Moreover,  he  bore  a  noble  spite  against  tk 
gardener,  whose  special  pride  was  in  that  pear-wall ;  and  Pet  more 
than  once  had  the  joy  of  beholding  him  thrash  his  own  innocent  son, 
for  the  dark  disappearance  of  Beurr^  and  Bergamot.  Making  good 
use  of  this  experience,  he  stole  his  way  down  the  steep  glenside, 
behind  the  low  fence  of  the  garden,  until  he  reached  the  bottom,  and 
the  brushwood  by  the  stream.  Here  he  stopped  to  observe  again,  and 
breathe,  and  get  his  spirit  up.  The  glassy  water  looked  as  cold  as 
death ;  and  if  he  got  cramp  in  his  feet,  how  could  he  run  ?  And  yet 
he  could  see  no  other  way  but  wading,  of  approaching  the  cottage  iin- 
perceived. 

Now  fortune  (whose  privilege  it  is  to  cast  mortals  into  the  holes 
that  most  misfit  them)  sometimes,  when  she  has  got  them  there, 
takes  pity,  and  contemptuously  lifts  them.  Pet  was  in  a  hole  of 
hardship,  such  as  his  dear  mamma  never  could  have  dreamed  of,  and 
such  as  his  nurtiure  and  constitution  made  trebly  disastrous  for  him. 
He  had  taken  a  chill  from  his  ambush,  and  fright,  and  the  cold  wind 
over  the  snow  of  the  moor ;  and  now  the  long  wading  of  that  icf 
water  might  have  ended  upon  the  shores  of  Acheron.  However,  Iw 
was  just  about  to  start  upon  that  passage — for  the  spirit,  of  his  race 
was  up — when  a  dull  grating  sound,  as  of  footsteps  crunching  grit, 
came  to  his  prettily  concave  ears. 

At  this  sound  Lancelot  Carnaby  stopped  from  his  rash  venture 
into  the  water,  and  drew  himself  back  into  an  ivied  bush,  which 
served  as  the  finial  of  the  little  garden-hedge.  Peeping  through  this, 
he  could  see  that  the  walk  from  the  cottage  to  the  hedge  was  newly 
sprinkled  with  grey  wood-ash,  perhaps  to  prevent  the  rain  from 
lodging,  and  the  snow  from  lying  there.  Heavy  steps  of  two  pld  m«i 
(as  Pet,  in  the  insolence  of  young  days,  called  them)  fell  upon  the 
dull  soft  crust,  and  ground  it,  heel  and  toe — heel  first,  as  stiff  joints 
have  it — with  the  bruising  snip  a  hungry  cow  makes,  grazing  wiry 
grasses.  *  One  of  them  must  be  Insie's  dad,'  said  Pet  to  himself^ 
as  he  crouched  more  closely  behind  the  hedge ;  *  which  of  them,  I 
wonder  ?  Well,  the  tall  one,  I  suppose,  to  go  by  the  height  of  that 
Maunder.  And  the  other  has  only  one  arm ;  and  a  man  with  one 
arm  could  never  have  built  their  house.  They  are  coming  to  sit  on 
that  bench  ;  I  shall  hear  every  word  they  say,  and  learn  some  of  their 
secrets,  that  I  never  could  get  out  of  Insie  one  bit  of.  But  I  wonder 
who  that  other  fellow  is.' 

That  other  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  lease,  would  promptly  have  laid 
his  surviving  hand  to  the  ear  of  Master  Lancelot,  or  any  other  eaves- 
dropper ;  for  a  sturdy  and  resolute  man  was  he,  being  no  less  than 
our  ancient  friend,  and  old  soldier.  Jack  of  the  Smithies.  And  now 
was  verified  that  homely  proverb,  that  listeners  never  hear  good  of 
themselves. 

^  Sit  down,  my  friend,'  said  the  elder  of  the  twain,  a  man  of  rough 
dress  and  hard  hands,  but  good,  straightforward  aspect,  and  that 
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careless  humour,  which  genersll;  comes  from  a  life  of  sdventuree,  and 
a  loDg  acqiiamtance  with  the  world's  caprice.  '  I  have  brought  yon 
here,  that  we  may  be  undistuihed.  Little  pitchen  have  long  ears. 
My  daughter  is  as  true  as  steel ;  but  this  matter  is  not  for  her  at 
present.  You  are  sure,  then,  that  Sir  Duncan  is  come  home  at  last  ? 
And  he  wished  that  I  should  know  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  he  wished  that  you  should  know  it.  So  soon  as  I  told 
him  that  you  was  here,  and  leading  what  one  may  call  this  queer  life, 
he  slapped  his  thigh  like  this  here — for  he  hath  a  downright  way  of 
everything — and  he  said,  "  Now  Smithies,  so  soon  aa  you  get  home, 
go  and  tell  him  that  I  am  coming,  I  can  trust  him  as  I  trust  myself; 
and  glad  I  am  for  one  old  friend,  in  the  parts  I  am  such  a  stranger 
to.  Years  and  years  I  have  longed  to  know  what  was  become  of  my 
old  friend  Bart."  Tears  was  in  Ms  eyes,  your  Honour ;  Sir  Duncan 
bath  seen  mdi  a  mighty  lot  of  men,  that  his  heart  cometh  up  to  the 
few  he  hath  found  deserving  of  the  name,  sir.' 

'  You  said  that  you  saw  him  at  York,  I  think  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  at  the  business  house  of  his  agent,  one  Master  Oeofiey 
Mordacks.  He  come  there  quite  imexpected,  I  believe,  to  see  about 
something  else  he  hath  in  hand ;  and  I  got  a  message  to  go  there  at 
once.  I  save  his  life  once  in  India,  sir,  from  one  of  they  cursed 
Sours,  which  made  him  take  heed  of  me,  and  me  of  him.  And  then 
it  come  out  where  I  come  from,  and  why ;  and  the  both  of  us  spoke 
the  broad  Yorkshire  together,  like  as  I  dea  naa  care  to  do  to  home. 
After  that  he  got  on  wonderful,  as  you  know ;  and  I  stuck  to  him 
through  the  whole  of  it,  from  luck  as  well  as  liking ;  till  if  I  bad  gone 
out  to  see  to  his  breeches,  I  could  not  very  well  have  knowed  more  of 
bim.  And  I  tell  you,  sir,  not  to  r^ard  Mm  for  a  Yordas.  He  hath 
a  mind  far  above  them  lot;  though  I  was  bom  under  them,  to 
say  bo!' 

'  And  you  think  that  he  will  come  and  recover  his  rights,  in 
spite  of  his  father's  will  against  him.  I  know  nothing  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Hall ;  but  it  seems  a  hard  thii^  to  turn  them  out,  after  being 
there  so  long.' 

'  Who  was  turned  out  first,  they  or  him  ?  Five  and  twenty  years 
of  tent,  open  sky,  jungle,  and  who  knows  what,  for  him — but  eider- 
down, and  fireside,  and  fat  of  land  for  them !  No,  no,  sir :  whatever 
shall  happen  there,  will  be  God's  own  justice.' 

'  Of  His  justice  who  shall  judge?  '  said  Insie's  &ther  quietly.  *  But 
is  there  not  a  yoimg  man  grown,  who  passes  for  the  heir  with  every- 
one?' 

'  Ay,  that  there  is ;  and  the  best  game  of  all  will  be  neck  and 
crop  for  that  scamp.  A  bully,  a  coward,  a  puling  milksop,  ie  all  the 
character  he  beareth.  He  giveth  himself  bom  airs,  as  if  every  inch  of 
the  Riding  belonged  to  him.  He  hath  all  the  viciousness  of  Yordas, 
without  ^e  pluck  to  face  it  out.  A  little  beast,  that  hath  th* 
venom,  without  the  courage  of  a  toad.    Ah,  how  I  should  like  to 
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Jack  of  the  Smithies  not  only  saw,  but  felt.  The  Yordas  blood 
was  up  in  Pet.  He  leaped  through  the  hedge,  and  struck  this  man, 
with  a  sharp  quick  fist  in  either  eye.  Smithies  fell  backward  behind 
the  bench,  his  heels  danced  in  the  air,  and  the  stump  of  his  arm  got 
wedged  in  the  stubs  of  a  bush ;  while  Lancelot  glided  at  him  with 
mad  eyes. 

^What  next?'  said  his  companion,  rising  calmly,  and  gasing 
steadfastly  at  Lancelot. 

'The  next  thing  is  to  kill  him;  and  it  shall  be  done,'  the 
furious  youth  replied,  while  he  swung  the  gentleman's  big  stick 
which  he  had  seized,  and  danced  round  his  foe,  with  the  speed  of  a 
wild  cat.  '  Don't  meddle,  or  it  wiU  be  worse  for  you.  You  heard 
what  he  said  of  me.     Get  out  of  the  way.' 

'  Indeed,  my  young  friend,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.'  But 
the  old  man  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  could  do  much ;  such  was  the 
fury  and  agility  of  the  youth,  who  jumped  three  yards  for  every  step 
of  his,  while  the  poor  old  soldier  could  not  move.  The  boy  sldpped 
round  the  protecting  figure,  whose  grasp  he  eluded  easily,  and  swing- 
ing the  staff  with  both  arms,  aimed  a  great  blow  at  the  head  of  Us 
enemy.  Suddenly  the  other  interposed  the  bench,  upon  which  the 
stick  fell,  and  broke  short;  and  before  the  assailant  could  recover 
from  the  jerk,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  two  powerful  old  arms. 

*  You  are  so  wild,  that  we  must  make  you  fast,'  his  captor  said 
with  a  benignant  smile ;  and  struggle  as  he  might,  the  boy  was  very 
soon  secured.  His  antagonist  drew  forth  a  red  bandana  handkerchief, 
and  fastened  his  bleeding  hands  behind  his  back,  '  There  now,  lad,' 
he  said ;  *  you  can  do  no  mischief.  Eecover  your  temper,  sir,  and 
tell  us  who  you  are ;  as  soon  as  you  are  sane  enough  to  know.' 

Pet,  having  spent  his  just  indignation,  began  to  perceive  that  he 
had  made  a  bad  investment.  His  desire  had  been  to  maintain,  in  this 
particular  spot,  strict  privacy,  from  all  except  Insie,  to  whom  in  the 
largeness  of  love  he  had  declared  himself.  Yet  here  he  stood,  pro- 
mulged,  and  published,  strikingly  and  flagrantly  pronounced  1  At 
first  he  was  like  to  sulk,  in  the  style  of  a  hawk,  who  has  failed  of  his 
.  swoop ;  but  seeing  his  enemy  arising  slowly,  with  grunts,  and  action 
nodose  and  angular — rather  than  flexibly  graceful — contempt  became 
the  uppermost  feature  of  his  mind. 

'  My  name,'  he  said  ;  '  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  it,  that  you  tie  me 
in  this  cowardly  low  manner,  is — Lancelot  Yordas  Camaby.' 

'My  boy,  it  is  a  long  name  for  anyone  to  carry.  No  wonder 
that  you  look  weak  beneath  it.  And  where  do  you  live,  young  gentle- 
,man  ? ' 

Amazement  sat  upon  the  face  of  Pet,  a  genuine  astonishment, 
entirely  pure  from  wrath.  It  was  wholly  beyond  his  imagination, 
that  anyone,  after  hearing  his  name,  should  have  to  ask  him  where 
he  lived.  He  thought  that  the  question  must  be  put  in  low  mockery, 
And  to  answer  was  far  beneath  his  dignity. 

By  this  time,  the  veteran  Jack  of  the  Smithies  had  got  out  of  his 
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trap,  and  was  Btanding  stiffly,  passiiig  bis  baud  acrose  Ms  sad]; 
smitten  e;es,  and  talkiug  to  himself  about  th^n, 

■Two  black  eyes  at  my  time  of  life,  as  sore  as  Pm  a  Chriatianl 
Howsomever,  young  chap,  I  likes  you  better.  Never  dreamed  there 
was  Bucb  good  etuff  in  you.  Master  Bart,  cast  him  loose,  if  so 
please  you.  liet  me  shake  hands  with  'un,  and  bear  no  malice. 
Bad  words  deserve  hard  blows ;  and  I  ask  his  pardon  for  driving  him 
into  it.  I  called  'un  a  milksop,  and  he  hath  proved  me  a  liar.  He 
may  be  a  bad  'uo,  but  with  good  stuff  in  'un.  Lord  bless  me,  I  never 
would  have  believed  the  lad  could  hit  so  smartly  I ' 

Pet  was  well  pleased  with  this  tribute  to  hie  prowess ;  but  as  for 
shaking  bauds  with  a  tenant,  and  a  'common  man' — as  eveiyoue 
not  of  gentle  birth  waa  then  called — such  an  act  was  quite  below  him, 
or  above  him — according  as  we  take  his  own  opinion,  or  the  truth. 
And  possibly  he  rose  in  Smithies'  mind,  by  drawing  back  from  bodily 
overture. 

Mr.  Bart  looked  on,  with  all  the  bliss  of  an  ancient  interpreter. 
He  could  follow  out  the  level  of  the  vein  of  each,  as  no  one  may  do, 
except  a  gentleman  perhaps,  who  has  turned  himself  deliberately  into 
a  'common  man.'  Bart  had  done  his  utmost  towards  this  end;  bat 
the  process  is  difficult,  when  voluntary. 

*  I  think  it  is  time,'  he  now  said  firmly  to  the  unshackled,  and 
triumphant  Pet,  *  for  Lancelot  Yordas  Caniaby  to  explain  what  baa 
brought  him  into  such  humble  quarters,  and  induced  him  to  turn 
eavesdropper ;  which  was  not  considered  (at  least  in  my  young  days) 
altc^ther  the  part  of  a  gentleman.' 

The  youth  had  not  seen  quite  enough  of  the  world  to  be  pat  with 
a  fertile  lie  as  yet ;  especially  imder  such  searching  eyes.  However 
he  did  as  much  as  could  be  well  expected. 

*  I  was  just  looking  over  my  property,'  he  said ;  '  and  I  thought  I 
heard  somebody  cutting  down  my  timber.  I  came  to  see  who  it  was, 
and  I  heard  people  talking,  and  before  I  could  ask  them  about  it,  I 
heard  myself  abused  disgracefully ;  and  that  was  more  than  I  could 
stand.' 

'  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  a  brave  young  gentleman  of 
your  position  would  tell  no  falsehood.  You  assure  us,  on  your 
honour,  that  you  heard  no  more  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  heard  voices,  sir.  But  nothing  to  understand,  or  make 
head  or  tail  of.'  There  was  some  truth  in  this ;  for  young  Lancelot 
had  not  the  least  idea  who  *  Sir  Duncan '  was.  His  mother  and  aunt 
had  kept  him  wholly  in  the  dark,  as  to  any  lost  uncle  in  India.  *I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  was,'  he  added,  'if  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  me.' 

This  was  a  very  clever  hit  of  his ;  and  it  made  the  old  gentleman 
believe  him  altogether. 

'All  in  good  time,  my  young  friend,'  he  answered,  even  with  a 
smile  of  some  pity  for  the  youth.  *  But  you  are  scarcely  old  enough 
for  business  questions,  although  bo  keen  about  your  timber.    Now 
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after  abusing  jqu  so  disgracefully,  as.  I  admit  that  my  friend  here  haB 
done,  and  after  roping  your  pugnacious  hands,  as  I  myself  was  obliged 
to  do,  we  never  can  launch  you  upon  the  moor,  in  such  weather  as  this, 
without  some  food.  You  are  not  very  strong,  and  you  have  overdone 
yourself.     Let  us  go  to  the  house,  and  have  something.' 

Jack  of  the  Smithies  showed  alacrity  at  this,  as  nearly  all  dd 
soldiers  must ;  but  Pet  was  much  oppressed  with  care,  and  the  intd- 
lect  in  his  breast  diverged  into  sore  distraction  of  anxious  thought 
Whether  should  he  draw  the  keen  sword  of  assurance,  put  aside  the 
others,  and  see  Insie,  or  whether  should  he  start  with  best  foot  fore- 
most, scurry  up  the  hill,  and  avoid  the  axe  of  Maunder.  Pallas  coun- 
selled this  course,  and  Aphrodite  that  f  and  the  latter  prevailed ;  as  she 
always  used  to  do,  imtil  she  produced  the  present  dry-cut  generation. 

Lancelot  bowed  to  the  gentleman  of  the  gill,  and  followed  him 
along  the  track  of  grit,  which  set  his  little  pearly  teeth  on  edge; 
while  Jack  of  the  Smithies  led,  and  formed,  the  rear-guard.  *  Tliis 
is  coming  now  to  something  very  queer,'  thought  Pet ;  '  after  aU  it 
might  have  been  better  for  me  to  take  my  chance  with  the  hatdii^- 
man.' 

Brown  dusk  was  ripely  settling  down  among  the  mossy  apple- 
trees,  and  the  leafless  alders  of  the  brook,  and  the  russet  and  yellow 
memories  of  late  autumn  lingering  in  the  glen,  while  the  peaky  little 
freaks  of  snow,  and  the  cold  sighs  of  the  wind,  suggested  fireside  and 
comfort.  Mr.  Bart  threw  open  his  cottage  door ;  and  bowing  as  to 
a  welcome  guest,  invited  Pet  to  enter.  No  passage,  no  cold  entrance- 
hall,  demanded  scrapes  of  ceremony :  but  here  was  the  parlour  and 
the  feeding  place,  and  the  warm  dance  of  the  fire  glow.  Logs  that 
meant  to  have  a  merry  time,  and  spread  a  cheerful  noise  abroad,  ere 
ever  they  turned  to  embers,  were  snorting  forth  the  pointed  flames, 
and  spitting  soft  protests  of  sap.  And  before  them  stood,  with  eye? 
more  bright  than  any  flash  of  firelight,  intent  upon  rich  simmering 
scents,  a  lovely  form,  a  grace  of  dainties — oh,  a  goddess  certainly  I 

*  Master  Carnaby,'  said  the  host,  'allow  me,  sir,  the  honour  to 
present  my  daughter  to  you.  Insie  darling,  this  is  Mr.  Lancelot 
Yordas  Carnaby.     Make  him  a  pretty  curtsey.' 

Insie  turned  round  with  a  rosy  blush,  brighter  than  the  brightest 
firewood,  and  tried  to  look  at  Pet  as  if  she  had  never  even  dreamed 
of  such  a  being.  Pet  drew  hard  upon  his  heart,  and  stood  be- 
wildered, tranced,  and  dazzled.  He  had  never  seen  Insie  indoors 
before,  which  makes  a  great  difierence  in  a  girl ;  and  the  vision  was 
too  bright  for  him. 

For  here,  at  her  own  hearth,  she  looked  so  gentle,  sweet,  and 
lovely.  No  longer  wild  and  shy,  or  gaily  mischievous  and  watchful, 
but  calm-eyed,  firm-lipped,  gravely  courteous ;  intent  upon  her 
father's  face,  and  banishing,  not  into  shadow  so  much  as  absolute 
nullity,  anyone  who  dreamed  that  he  ever  filled  a  pitcher  for  her,  or 
fed  her  with  grouse  and  partridge,  and  committed  tiie  incredible 
a^ocity  of  kissing  her. 
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Lancelot  oeased  to  believe  it  poaaible  that  \»  ever  oauld  have 
done  such  a  tbing  as  that,  while  he  saw  how  she  never  would  see  him 
at  all,  or  talk  in'  the  voiee  that  he  had  be«i  acoustomed  to*  or  even 
toss  her  head  in  the  style  he  had  admired,  when  she  tried  to  pretend 
to  make  light  of  him.  If  she  would  only  make  light  of  him  now, 
he  would  be  well  contented,  and  say  to  himself  that  she  did  it  OQ 
purpose,  for  fear  of  the  opposite  extreme.  But  the  worst  of  it  wa« 
that  she  had  quite  forgotten,  beyond  blink  of  inquiry,  or  gleam  of 
hope,  that  ever  in  her  Hfe  she  had  Bet  eyes  on  a  youth  of  such  perfect 
insignificance  before. 

'  My  friend,  you  ought  to  be  hungry,'  said  Bart  of  the  Crill — as 
he  was  proud  to  call  himself — '  after  your  exploit  you  should  be  fed. 
Your  vanquished  foe  will  sit  next  to  you.  Insie,  you  are  harassed  in 
mind  by  the  countenance  of  our  old  friend.  Master  John  Smithies. 
He  has  met  with  a  little  mishap — never  mind — the  rising  generation 
is  quick  of  temper.  A  soldier  respects  hu  victor ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
arraDgement  of  Providence ;  otherwise  wars  would  never  cease.  Kow 
give  our  two  guests  a  good  dish  of  the  best,  piping  hot,  and  of  good 
meaty  fibre.  We  will  have  our  own  supper  by-and-by,  when  Maunder 
comes  home,  and  your  mother  is  ready.  Gentlemen,  fall  to ;  you 
have  far  to  go,  and  the  moors  are  bad  after  nightfall.' 

Lancelot,  proudly  as  he  stood  upon  his  r^k,  saw  fit  to  make  no 
objection.  Not  only  did  his  inner  man  cry, '  feed,  even  though  a 
common  man  feed  with  tbee,'  but  bis  mind  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  stronger  one,  which  ecomed  such  stuff.  Moreover,  Insie,  for  the 
first  time,  gave  him  a  glance  demure,  but  imperative,  which  meant 
— '  Obey  my  father,  sir.' 

He  obeyed,  and  was  rewarded ;  for  the  beautiful  girl  came  round 
him  so,  to  hand  whatever  he  wanted,  and  seemed  to  feel  so  sweetly 
for  him  in  his  strange  position,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
eating,  only  that  it  savoured  of  rich  rare  love,  and  came  from  the 
loveliest  creature  in  the  world.  In  stem  &ct,  it  came  from  the  head 
of  a  sheep ;  but  neither  jaws  nor  teeth  were  seen.  Upon  one  occasion, 
he  was  almost  Bure  that  a  curl  of  Insie's  lovely  hair  fell  upon  the 
back  of  bis  stooping  neck;  he  could  scarcely  keep  himaelf  from  jump- 
ing up  ;  and  he  whispered  very  softly  when  the  old  man  was  away, 
*  Oh,  if  you  would  only  do  that  again ! '  But  his  darling  made  mani- 
fest that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  applied  herself  sedulously  to  the 
one-armed  Jack. 

Jack  of  the  Smithies  was  a  trencher-man  of  the  very  first  order, 
and  being  well  wedded  (with  a  promise  already  of  young  soldiers  to 
come),  it  behoved  him  to  fill  all  his  boles  away  from  home,  and 
spare  his  own  cupboard  for  the  sake  of  Mistress  Smithies.  He  per- 
ceived the  duty,  and  performed  it,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
British  army. 

But  Insie  was  fretting  in  the  conscience  of  her  heart,  to  get  the 
young  Lancelot  fed  and  dismissed,  before  the  return  of  her  great 
,  wild  brother.    Not  that  he  would  hurt  their  guest,  though  unweU 
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oome ;  or  even  show  any  sort  of  rudeness  to  him ;  but  more  than  ever 
now,  since  she  heard  of  Pet's  furious  onslaught  upon  the  old  soldier 
— which  made  her  begin  to  respect  him  a  little — she  longed  to  pre- 
vent any  meeting  between  this  gallant  and  the  rough  Maunder.  And 
that  anxiety  led  her  to  look  at  Pet  with  a  melancholy  kindness. 
Then  Jack  of  the  Smithies  cut  things  short. 

'  OfiTs  the  word,'  he  said ; '  if  ever  I  expects  to  see  home  afore 
daylight.  All  of  these  moors  is  known  to  me,  and  many's  the  time  I 
have  tracked  them  all  in  sleep,  when  the  round  world  was  betwixt 
us.  But  without  any  moon,  it  is  hard  to  do  'em  waking ;  and  the 
loss  of  my  arm  sends  me  crooked  in  the  dark.  And  as  for  young  folk, 
they  be  all  abroad  to  once.  With  your  leave.  Master  Bart,  111  be  oR 
immediate,  after  getting  all  I  wants,  as  the  manner  of  the  world  is. 
My  good  missus  will  be  wondering  what  is  come  of  me.' 

'  You  have  spoken  well,'  his  host  replied ;  '  and  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  heavy  fall  to-night.  But  this  young  gentleman  must  not  go 
home  alone.  He  is  not  robust,  and  the  way  is  long  and  rough.  I 
have  seen  him  shivering  several  times.  I  will  fetch  my  staff,  and 
march  with  him.' 

^  No,  sir,  I  will  not  have  such  a  thing  done,'  the  veteran  answered 
sturdily.  '  If  the  young  gentleman  is  a  gentleman,  he  will  not 
be  afraid  for  me  to  take  him  home,  in  spite  of  what  he  hath  done  to 
me.    Speak  up,  young  man,  are  you  frightened  of  me  ? ' 

'Not  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  me,'  said  Pet,  who  had  now  for- 
gotten all  about  that  Maunder,  and  only  longed  to  stay  where  he  was, 
and  set  up  a  delicious  little  series  of  glances.  For  the  room,  and  the 
light,  and  the  tenour  of  the  place  began  more  and  more  to  suit  such 
uses.  And  most,  and  best  of  all,  his  Insie  was  very  thankful  to  him 
for  his  good  behaviour;  and  he  scarcely  could  believe  that  she  wanted 
him  to  go.  To  go,  however,  was  his  destiny ;  and  when  he  had  made 
a  highly  laudable,  and  far-away  salute,  it  happened — in  the  shift  of 
people,  and  of  light,  and  clothing,  which  goes  on  so  much  in  the 
winter-time — that  a  little  hand  came  into  his,  and  rose  to  his  lips, 
with  ground  of  action,  not  for  assault  and  battery,  but  simply  for 

Chapter  XL.' 

STOBMY  GAP. 

Snowy  weather  now  set  in,  and  people  were  content  to  stay  at  home. 
Among  the  scaurs  and  fells  and  moors,  the  most  perturbed  spirit  was 
compelled  to  rest,  or  try  to  do  so,  or  at  any  rate  not  agitate  its  body 
out  of  doors.  Lazy  folk  were  suited  well  with  reason  good  for  lazi- 
ness ;  and  gentle  minds,  that  dreaded  evil,  gladly  found  its  conunimi- 
cation  stopped. 

Combined  excitement,  and  exertion,  strong  amazement,  ardent 
love,  and  a  cold  of  equal  severity,  laid  poor  Pet  Camaby  by  the  heek^ 
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and  reduced  bim  to  perpetual  gruel.  He  was  shut  off  &otn  external 
commune,  and  strictl;  blockaded  in  his  bedroom,  where  hu  onlj 
attendants  were  his  sweet  mother,  and  an  excellent  nurse  who  stroked 
his  forehead,  and  called  him  'dear  pet,'  till  he  bated  her,  and  worst 
of  all,  that  Dr.  Spraggs,  who  lived  in  the  house,  because  the  weather 
was  so  bad. 

*  We  have  taken  a  chill,  and  our  mind  is  a  little  unhioged,'  said 
the  skilful  practitioner;  'careful  diet,  complete  repose,  a  warm 
surrounding  atmosphere,  absence  of  undue  excitement,  and  above  all 
a  course  of  my  gentle  alteratives  regularly  administered^ — these  are 
the  very  simple  means  to  restore  our  beloved  patient.  He  is  cer- 
tainly making  progress ;  but  I  assure  you,  my  dear  madam,  or  rather 
I  need  not  tell  a  lady  of  such  wonderfully  clear  perception,  that 
remedial  measures  must  be  slow,  to  be  truly  efficacious.  With  lower 
organisations  we  may  deal  in  a  more  empiric  style  ;  but  no  experi- 
mentfl  must  be  tried  here ' 

'  Dr.  Spraggs,  I  should  hope  not  indeed.  You  alarm  me  by  the 
mere  suggestion.* 

'Gradation,  delicately  pursued,  adapted  subtly,  discriioinated 
nicely  by  the  unerring  di^nosis  of  extensive  medical  experience, 
combined  with  deep  study  of  the  human  system,  and  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished university  career — such,  madam,  are  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  true  elements  of  permanent  amelioration.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  our  constitution  is  by  no  means 
one  of  ordinary  organisation.  None  of  your  hedger  and  ditcher 
class,  but  delicate,  fragile,  impulsive,  sensitive,  liable  to  inopine 
derangements  from  excessive  activity  of  mind ' 

'Oh,  Dr.  Spraggs,  he  has  been  reading  poetry,  which  none  of  our 
family  ever  even  dreamed  of  doing — it  is  a  young  man,  over  your 
way  somewhere.     Possibly  you  may  have  heard  of  him.' 

'  That  young  man  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  I  have  traced 
a  very  bad  case  of  wboo ping-cough  to  him.  That  explains  many 
symptoms  which  I  could  not  quite  make  out.  We  will  take  away 
this  book,  madam,  and  give  Mm  Dr.  Watts — the  only  wholesome 
poet  that  our  country  has  produced ;  though  even  his  opinions  would 
be  better  expressed  in  prose.' 

But  the  lad,  in  epite  of  all  this  treatment,  slowly  did  recover,  and 
then  obtained  relief,  which  set  him  on  his  nimble  legs  again.  For 
his  Aunt  Philippa,  one  snowy  morning,  went  into  the  room  beneath 
that  desperately  sick  chamber,  to  see  whether  wreaths  of  snow  had 
entered,  as  they  often  did,  between  the  loose  joints  of  the  casement. 
She  walked  very  carefully,  for  fear  of  making  a  noise  that  might  be 
heard  above,  and  disturb  the  repose  of  the  poor  invalid.  But,  to  her 
surprise,  there  came  loud  thumps  from  above,  and  a  quivering  of  the 
ceiUng,  and  a  sound  as  of  nishing  steps,  and  laughter,  and  uproarious 
jollity. 

'What  can  it  be?  I  am  perfectly  amazed,'  said  Mistress  Yordae 
to  herself;  *  I  must  inquire  into  this.' 
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She  knew  that  her  sister  was  out  of  the  way^  and  the  nux^e  in  Uie 
kitohen,  having  one  of  her  frequent  feeds  and  agreeable  diBeoui9e& 
So  she  went  to  a  mighty  ring. in  her  own  room,  as  large,  aa  9Jx.  untaxed 
carriage-wheel,  and  from  it  (after  due  difficulty)  took  the:  apare  kej 
of  the  passage-door  that  led  the  way  to  Lancelot. 

No  sooner  had  she  passed  this  door,  than  she  heard  a  noise,  a  gxwi 
deal  worse  than  the  worst  imagination — whizz,  and  hiss,  and  crack, 
and  smash,  and  rolUng  of  hollow  things  over  hollow  places,  variod 
with  shouts,  and  the  flapping  of  skirts,  and  jingling  of  money  upon 
heart  of  oak;  these  and  many  other  travails  of  the  air  (including 
strong  language)  amazed  the  lady.  Hastening  into  the  sick-room,  she 
found  the  window  wide  open,  with  the  snow  pouring  in,  a  dozen  of 
phial-bottles  ranged  like  skittles,  some  full  and  some  empty,  and 
Lancelot  dancing  about  in  his  night-gown,  with  'Divine  Songs* 
poised  for  another  hurl. 

*  Two  for  a  full,  and  one  for  an  empty.  Seven  to  me,  and  four  to 
you.  No  cheating  now,  or  I'll  knock  you  over,'  he  was  shouting  to 
Welldrum's  boy,  who  had  clearly  been  smuggled  in  at  the  window  for 
this  game.  '  There's  plenty  more  in  old  Spraggs's  chest.  Holloa, 
here's  Aunt  Philippa  1 ' 

Mistress  Yordas  was  not  displeased  with  this  spirited  application 
of  pharmacy ;  she  at  once  flung  wide  the  passage-door,  and  Pet  was 
free  of  the  house  again,  but  upon  parole  not  to  venture  out  of  doors. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  seek  the  faithful  Jordas, 
who  possessed  a.  little  private  sitting-room,  and  there  hold  secret 
council  with  him. 

The  dogman  threw  his  curly  head  back,  when  he  had  listened  to 
his  young  lord's  tale  (which  contained  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  yet  not  by  any  means  the  whole  truth ;  for  the  leading 
figure  was  left  out),  and  a  snort  from  his  broad  nostrils  showed  con- 
tempt and  strong  vexation. 

'  Just  what  I  said  would  come  o'  such  a  job,'  he  muttered,  with- 
out thought  of  Lancelot ;  ^  to  let  in  a  traitor,  and  spake  him  fair,  and 
make  much  of  him.  I  wish  you  had  knocked  his  two  eyes  out.  Mas- 
ter Lance,  instead  of  only  blacking  of  'un.  And  a  fortnight  lost 
through  that  pisonin'  Spraggs !  And  the  weather  going  on,  snow 
and  thaw,  snow  and  thaw.  There's  scarcely  a  dog  can  stand,  let 
alone  a  horse,  and  the  wreaths  getting  deeper.  Most  onlucky  1  It 
hath  come  to  pass  most  ontoimely.' 

'  But  who  is  Sir  Duncan  ?  And  who  is  Mr.  Bart  ?  I  have  told 
you  everything,  Jordas ;  and  all  you  do  is  to  tell  me  nothing.' 

*  What  more  can  I  tell  you,  sir  ?  You  seem  to  know  most  about 
'em.  And  what  was  it  as  took  you  down  that  way,  sir,  if  I  may  make 
so  bold  to  ask  ? ' 

'  Jordas,  that  is  no  concern  of  yours ;  every  gentleman  has  his 
own  private  affairs,  which  cannot  in  any  way  concern  a  common  man. 
But  I  wish  you  particularly  to  find  out  all  that  can  be  known  about 
Mr.  Bart — what  made  him  come  here,  and  why  does  he  live  so, 
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slid  bow  much  Iub  he  got  a  jearF  He  seems  to  be  quite  a  gentie- 
man '  .  > ' 

'  Then  his  private  afiEaiia,  sir,  cannot  concern  a  oommon  maib 
You  had  b^ter  ways  go  yourself,  and  ask  him ;  or  ask  Ms  Mend  with 
the  two  black  eyes.  Now  just  yon  do  as  I  bid  you,  Master  Lance. 
Mot  a  word  of  all  this  here  to  my  ladies ;  but  think  of  something  as 
you  must  have  immediate  from  Middleton.  Something  as  your 
health  reqnires ' — here  Jordas  indulged  in  a  sarcastic  grin — '  some- 
thing as  must  come,  if  the  sky  come  down,  or  the  day  of  Judgment 
was  to-morrow.' 

'  I  know  ;  yes,  I  am  quite  up  to  you,  Jordas.  Let  me  see,  last 
time  it  waa  a  sweetbread.  That  would  never  do  t^ain.  It  shall  be 
a  hundred  oysters ;  and  Spraggs  shall  commuid  it»  or  be  turned  out.' 

'Jordas,  I  really  cannot  bear,'  said  the  kind  Mrs.  Camabyi 
an  hour  afterwards, '  that  you  should  seem  almost  to  risk  your  life^ 
by  riding  to  Middleton  in  such  dreadful  weather.  Are  you  sure  that 
it  will  not  snow  again,  and  quite  sure  that  you  can  get  through  all 
the  wreaths  ?  If  not,  I  would  on  no  account  have  you  go.  Perhaps 
after  all  it  is  but  the  &ncy  of  a  poor  fantastic  invalid ;  though  Dr. 
Spraggs  feels  that  it  is  so  important,  and  may  be  the  turning  point 
in  his  sad  illness.  It  seems  such  a  long  way  in  such  weather ;  and 
selfish  people,  who  can  never  understand,  might  say  that  it  was  quite 
unkind  of  us.  But  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go,  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrance,  you  must  be  sure  to  come  back  to-night,  and  do, 
please,  to  see  that  the  oysters  are  round,  and  have  not  got  any 
of  their  lids  up.' 

The  dogman  knew  well  that  he  jeopardised  his  life  in  either  half 
of  the  journey ;  no  little  in  going,  and  tenfold  as  much  in  returning 
through  the  snows  of  night.  Though  the  journey  in  the  first  place 
had  been  of  his  own  seeking,  and  his  biithful  mind  was  set  upon  it, 
some  little  sense  of  bitterness  was  in  his  heart,  that  his  life  was 
not  thought  more  of.  He  made  a  low  bow,  and  turned  away,  that  he 
might  not  meet  those  eyes  so  full  of  anxiety  for  another,  and  of  nune 
for  him. '  And  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  he  was  sorry  afterwards 
for  indulging  in  a  little  bit  of  two-edged  satire. 

'  Will  you  please  to  ask  my  lady,  if  I  may  take  Marmaduke.  Or 
whether  she  would  be  afeared  to  risk  him  in  such  weather  ? ' 

'  I  think  it  is  unkind  of  you  to  speak  like  that.  I  need  not  ask 
my  sister,  as  you  ought  to  know.  Of  course  you  may  take  Ilklarma> 
duke.     I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  careful  of  him.' 

After  that,  if  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  he  would  not  have  taken 
Marmaduke.  But  he  thought  of  the  importance  of  his  real  purpose, 
and  could  trust  no  other  horse  to  get  him  through  it. 

In  fine  summer  weather,  when  the  sloughs  were  in,  and  the 
watercourses  low  or  dry,  and  the  roads  firm,  wherever  there  were  any, 
a  good  horse  and  rider,  well  acquainted  with  the  track,  might  go 
from  Scargate  Hall  to  Middleton  in  about  three  hours  \  nearly  all  of 
.the  journey  being  well  down  hill.     But  the  travel  to  come  back  was  a 
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veiy  different  thing ;  four  hours  and  a  half  was  quiok  time  for  it^ 
even  in  the  best  state  of  earth  and  sky,  and  the  Boyal  Mail  pony  wu 
allowed  a  good  seven,  because  his  speed  (when  first  established)  had 
now  impJEiired  his  breathing.  And  ever  since  the  snow  set  in,  he  had 
received  his  money  for  the  journey,  but  preferred  to  stay  in  stable; 
for  wliich  everybody  had  praised  him,  finding  letters  give  them  indi- 
gestion. 

Now  Jordas  roughed  Marmaduke's  shoes  himself;  for  the  snow 
would  be  frozen  in  the  colder  places,  and  ball  wherever  any  softness 
was — two  things  which  demand  very  different  measures.  Also  he  fed 
him  well,  and  nourished  himself,  and  took  nurture  for  the  road ; 
so  that  with  all  haste  he  could  not  manage  to  start  before  twelve  of 
the  day.  Travelling  was  worse  than  he  expected,  and  the  snow  very 
deep  in  places,  especially  at  Stormy  Gap,  about  a  league  from  Scar- 
gate.  Moreover  he  knew  that  the  strength  of  his  horse  must  be  care- 
fully husbanded  for  the  return ;  and  so  it  was  dusk  of  the  winter 
evening,  and  the  shops  of  the  little  town  were  being  lit  with  hoops  of 
candles,  when  Jordas,  followed  by  Saracen,  came  trotting  throagh 
the  unpretending  street. 

That  ancient  dog  Saracen,  the  largest  of  the  bloodhoimds,  had 
joined  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  craftily  following  and  crouching 
out  of  sight,  until  he  was  certain  of  being  too  far  firom  home  to  be 
sent  back  again.  Then  he  boldly  appeared,  and  cantered  gaily  on  in 
front  of  Marmaduke,  with  his  heavy  dewlaps  laced  with  snow. 

Jordas  put  up  at  a  quiet  old  inn,  and  had  Saracen  chained 
strongly  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  stable ;  then  he  set  off  afoot  to  see  Mr. 
Jellicorse,  and  just  as  he  rang  the  office-bell,  a  little  fleecy  twinkle 
fell  upon  one  of  his  eyelashes,  and  looking  sharply  up  he  saw  that 
a  snowy  night  was  coming. 

The  worthy  lawyer  received  him  kindly,  but  not  at  all  as  if  he 
wished  to  see  him  ;  for  Christmastide  was  very  nigh  at  hand,  and  the 
weather  made  the  ink  go  thick,  and  only  a  clerk  who  was  working 
for  promotion  would  let  his  hat  stay  on  its  peg,  after  the  drum  and  fife 
went  by,  as  they  always  did  at  dusk  of  night,  to  frighten  Bonyparty. 

'  There  are  only  two  important  facts  in  all  you  have  told  me, 
Jordas,'  Mr.  Jellicorse  said  when  he  had  heard  him  out ;  '  one  that 
Sir  Duncan  is  come  home,  of  which  I  was  aware  some  time  ago ;  and 
the  other  that  he  has  been  consulting  an  agent  of  the  name  of  Mor- 
dacks  living  in  this  county.  That  certainly  looks  as  if  he  meant  to 
take  some  steps  against  us.  But  what  can  he  do  more  than  might 
have  been  done  five-and-twenty  years  ago?'  The  lawyer  took  good 
care  to  speak  to  none  but  his  principals  concerning  that  plaguesome 
deed  of  appointment. 

'Well,  sir,  you  know  best,  no  doubt.  Only  that  he  hath  the 
money  now,  by  all  accounts  ;  and  like  enough  he  hath  laboured  for 
it,  a'  purpose  to  fight  my  ladies.  If  your  Honour  knew  as  well  as  I 
do,  what  a  Yordas  is  for  fighting,  and  for  downright  stubbornness ' 

*  Perhaps  I  do,'  replied  the  lawyer  with  a  smile ; '  but  if  he  has  no 
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children  of  Iiia  own,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  with  him,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  he  would  risk  bis  substance  in  a  rash  attempt  to  turn  out 
those  who  are  his  heirs.' 

*  He  is  not  bo  old  but  what  he  might  have  children  yet ;  if  be 
hath  none  now  to  hand.  Any  ways  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  you  my 
news  immediate.' 

<  Jordas,  I  always  say  that  you  axe  a  model  of  a  true  retainer — a 
character  becoming  almost  extinct,  in  this  faithless  and  revolutionary 
age.  Very  few  men  would  have  ridden  into  town,  through  all  those 
dangerous  unmade  roads,  in  weather  when  even  the  Royal  Mail  is 
kept,  by  the  will  of  the  liord,  in  stable.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Jordas,  with  his  brave  soft  smile ;  '  the  smooth 
and  the  rough  of  it  comes  in  and  out,  accordin'.  Some  days  I  does 
next  to  nought ;  and  some  days  I  earns  my  keepin'.  Any  more  com- 
mands for  me,  Lawyer  JelUcoose  ?  Time  cometh  on  rather  late  for 
starting.' 

'  Jordas,  you  amaze  me.  You  never  mean  to  say,  that  you  dream 
of  setting  forth  again  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  I  will  find  you  a 
bed ;  you  shall  have  a  hot  supper.  What  would  your  ladies  think  of 
me,  if  I  let  you  go  forth  among  the  snow  again?  Jost  look  at  the 
window-panes,  while  you  and  I  were  talking  I  And  the  feathers  of 
the  ice  shooting  up  inside,  as  long  as  the  last  sheaf  of  quills  I 
opened  for  them.  Quills,  quills,  qmlls,  all  day  I  And  when  I  buy  a 
goose  unplucked,  if  his  quills  are  any  good,  his  legs  won't  carve,  and 
his  gizz^d  is  full  of  gravel-stones !  Ah,  the  world  grows  everyday 
in  roguery.' 

'  All  the  world  agrees  to  that,  sir ;  ever  since  I  were  as  high  as 
your  table,  never  I  hear  two  opinions  about  it ;  and  it  maketb  a  man 
seem  to  condemn  himself.  Good  night,  sir,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
good  news,  so  soon  as  his  Royal  Majesty  the  king  aETordeth  a  pony  as 
can  lift  his  legs.' 

Mr.  Jellicorse  vainly  strove  to  keep  the  man  in  town  that  night. 
He  even  called  for  hia  sensible  wife,  and  bis  excellent  cook  to  argue, 
having  no  clerk  left  to  make  scandal  of  the  scene.  The  cook  had  a 
turn  of  mind  for  Jordas,  and  did  think  that  he  would  stop  for  her 
sake  ;  and  she  took  a  broom  to  show  him  what  the  depth  of  snow 
waa  upon  the  red  tiles  between  the  brew-bouse  and  the  kitchen.  An 
icicle  hung  from  the  lip  of  the  pump,  and  new  snow  sparkled  on  the 
cook's  white  cap,  and  the  dark  curly  hair  which  she  managed  to  let 
fell ;  the  brew-house  smelled  nice,  and  the  kitchen  still  nicer ;  but  it 
made  no  difference  to  Jordas.  If  he  had  told  them  the  reason  of 
this  hurry,  tbey  would  have  said  hard  things  about  it  perhaps ;  Mrs. 
Jellicorse,  especially  (being  well  read  in  the  Scriptures,  and  fond 
of  quoting  tbem  against  all  people  who  bad  grouse,  and  sent  her 
none),  would  have  called  to  mind  what  David  said,  when  the  three 
mighty  men  broke  through  the  host,  and  brought  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem.  So  Jordas  only  answered  that  be  had  promised 
to  return,  and  a  trifle  of  snow  improved  the  travellii^. 
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^  A  wilful  man  must  have  Ms  way,'  said  Mr.  Jellicorse  at  last; 
^  we  camiot  put  him  in  the  pound,  Diana ;  but  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  provide  him  for  a  coarse,  cold  journey.  If  I  know  anything 
of  our  country,  he  will  never  see  Scargate  Hall  to-night,  but  hi^ 
blanket  will  be  a  snow-drift.  Give  him  one  of  our  new  whitneys  to 
go  behind  his  saddle,  and  I  will  make  him  take  two  things.  I  am 
your  legal  adviser,  Jordas,  and  you  are  like  all  other  clients.  Upon 
the  main  issue,  you  cast  me  off;  but  in  small  matters  you  most 
obey  me.' 

The  hardy  dogman  was  touched  with  this  unusual  care  for  his 
welfare.  At  home  ]iis  services  were  accepted  as  a  due,  requiring 
little  praise  and  less  of  gratitude.  It  was  his  place  to  do  this  and  that, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  privilege.  But  his  comfort  was  left  for  him- 
self to  study ;  and  if  he  had  studied  it  much,  reproach  would  soon 
have  been  the  chief  reward.  It  never  would  do,  as  his  ladies  said,  to 
make  too  much  of  Jordas.  He  would  give  himself  airs,  and  think 
that  people  could  not  get  on  without  him. 

Marmaduke  looked  fresh  and  bold  when  he  came  out  of  stable; 
he  had  eaten  with  pleasure  a  good  hot  dinner,  or  supper  perhaps  he 
considered  it,  liking  to  have  his  meals  early,  as  horses  generally  do. 
And  he  neighed  and  capered  for  the  homeward  road,  though  he 
knew  how  full  it  was  of  hardships ;  for  never  yet  looked  horse 
through  bridle,  without  at  least  one  eye  resilient  towards  the  charm 
of  headstall.  And  now  he  had  both  eyes  fixed  with  legitimate  aim 
in  that  direction  ;  and  what  were  a  few  tiny  atoms  of  snow  to  keep 
a  big  horse  from  his  household  ? 

Merrily  therefore  he  set  forth,  with  a  sturdy  rider  on  his  back : 
his  clear  neigh  rang  through  the  thick  dull  streets,  and  kind  people 
came  to  their  white  blurred  windows,  and  exclaimed  as  they  glanced 
at  the  parti-coloured  horseman  rushing  away  into  the  dreary  depths 
— *  Well,  rather  him  than  me,  thank  God ! ' 

*  You  keep  the  dog,'  Master  Jordas  had  said  to  the  ostler,  before 
he  left  the  yard ;  '  he  is  like  a  lamb,  when  you  come  to  know  him. 
I  can't  be  plagued  with  him  to-night.  Here's  a  half-crown  for  his 
victuals;  he  eats  precious  little  for  the  size  of  him.  A  bullock's 
liver  every  other  day,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  the  between  times. 
Don't  be  afeared  of  him.     He  looks  like  that,  to  love  you,  man.^ 

Instead  of  keeping  on  the  Durham  sjde  of  Tees,  as  he  would 
have  done  in  fair  weather,  for  the  first  six  miles  or  so,  Jordas  crossed 
by  the  old  town  bridge,  into  his  native  county.  The  journey  would 
be  longer  thus,  but  easier  in  some  places,  and  the  track  more  plain 
to  follow,  which  on  a  snowy  night  was  everything.  For  all  things 
now  were  in  one  indiscriminate  pelt  and  whirl  of  white ;  the  Tees 
was  striped  with  rustling  floes  among  the  black  moor-water ;  and  the 
trees,  as  long  as  there  were  any,  bent  their  shrouded  forms  and 
moaned. 

But  with  laborious  plunges,  and  broad  scatterings  of  obstruction, 
the  willing  horse  ploughed  out  his  way,  himself  the  while  wrapped 
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up  in  white,  and  caked  in  all  his  tuft;  places  witJb  a  onist  that 
Qopped  up  and  down.  The  rider,  himeelf  piled  up  with  snow,  and 
bearded  with  a  berg  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  with  hifl  nnmh  rig^t- 
hand,  fumbled  at  the  frozen  clonte,  that  clogged  the  poor  horse's 
mane  and  crest. 

*  How  much  longer  will  a'  go,  I  wonder  ? '  said  Jordas  to  himself 
for  the  twentieth  time.  '  The  Lord  in  heaven  knows  where  we  be ; 
but  horse  knows  better  than  the  Lord  a'most.  Two  hour  it  must  be 
since  ever  I  'tempted  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  But  Marmaduke 
knowetb,  when  a'  hath  his  head ;  these  creatures  ie  wiser  than 
Christians.  Save  me  from  the  witches,  if  I  ever  see  such  weather  I 
And  I  wish  that  Master  Lance's  oysters  wasn't  quite  so  much  like 
him.' 

For  broad  as  his  back  was,  perpetaal  tiiump  of  rugged  and 
flintified  knobs  and  edges,  through  the  flag-basket  strapped  over  his 
neck,  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  bis  staunch  but  jolted  spine;  while 
bis  foot  in  the  northern  stirrup  was  numbed,  and  threatening  to  get 
frost-bitten. 

'The  Lord  knoweth  where  we  be,'  he  said  once  more,  grotring  in 
piety,  as  the  peril  grew,  '  What  can  old  horse  know,  without  the 
Lord  hath  told  'un  ?  And  likely  he  hath  never  asked,  no  more  than 
I  did.  We  mought  a'  come  twelve  moiles,  or  we  mought  a'  come  no 
more  than  six.  Whatever  is  there  left  in  the  world  to  judge  by  ? 
The  hillij,  or  the  hollows,  or  the  boskies,  all  is  one,  so  &r  as  the 
power  of  a  man's  eyes  goes.     Howsomever,  drive  on,  old  Dukie.' 

Old  Dukie  drove  on  with  all  his  might  and  main,  and  the  stout 
spirit  which  engenders  strength,  till  he  came  to  a  white  wall  reared 
before  him,  twice  as  high  as  his  snow-capped  head,  and  swirling  like 
a  billow  of  the  sea  with  drift.  Here  he  stopped  short,  for  he  had  hia 
own  rein,  and  turned  his  clouted  neck,  and  asked  bis  master  what  to 
make  of  it. 

'  We  must  a'  come  at  last  to  Stormy  Gap ;  it  might  be  worse, 
and  it  might  bo  better.  Rocks  o'  both  sides,  and  no  way  round. 
No  choice  but  to  get  through  it,  or  to  spend  the  night  inside  of  it. 
You  and  I  are  a  pretty  good  weight,  old  Dukie.  We'll  even  try  a 
charge  for  it,  afore  we  knock  under.  We  can't  have  much  more 
smother  than,  we've  gotten  already.  My  father  was  taken  like  this, 
I've  heard  tell,  in  the  service  of  old  Squire  Philip ;  and  he  put  his 
nag  at  it,  and  scumbled  through.  But  first  you  get  up  youx  wind, 
old  chap.' 

Marmaduke  seemed  to  know  what  was  expected  of  him  ;  for  he 
turned  round,  retreated  a  few  steps,  and  then  stood  panting.  Then 
JordoB  dismounted,  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  windward  leg  nearly 
frozen.  He  smote  himself  lustily,  with  both  arms  swinging  upon  his 
broad  breast,  and  he  stamped  in  tbe  snow,  till  he  felt  his  tingling  feet 
again.  Then  he  took  up  the  skirt  of  his  thick  heavy  coat,  and  wiped 
down  the  head,  mane,  and  shoulders  of  the  horse,  and  the  great  pile 
of  snow  upon  the  crupper.     'Start  clear^  is  a  good  word,'  he  said. 
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For  a  moment  he  stopped  to  consider  the  forlorn  hope  of  his  last 
resolution.  ^  About  me,  there  is  no  such  great  matter,'  he  thought; 
*but  if  I  was  to  kill  Dukie,  who  would  ever  hear  the  last  of  it? 
And  what  a  good  horse  he  have  been,  to  be  sure !  But  if  I  was  to 
leave  him  so,  the  crows  would  only  have  him.  We  be  both  in  one 
boat ;  we  must  try  of  it.'  He  said  a  little  prayer,  which  was  all  he 
knew,  for  himself  and  a  lass  he  had  a  liking  to,  who  lived  in  a  mill 
upon  the  river  Lune ;  and  then  he  got  into  the  saddle  again^  and  set 
his  teeth  hard,  and  spoke  to  Marmaduke,  a  horse  who  would  never  be 
touched  with  a  spur.     '  Come  on,  old  chap,'  was  all  he  said. 

The  horse  looked  about,  in  the  thick  of  the  night ;  as  the  head  of 
the  horse  peers  out  of  the  cloak,  in  Welsh  mummery  at  Christmas- 
tide.     The  thick  of  the  night  was  light  and  dark,  with  the  dense 
intensity  of  downpour ;  light  in  itself,  and  dark  with  shutting  out  all 
sight  of  everything — a  close-at-hand  confusion,  and  a  distance  out  of 
measure.     The  horse,  with  his  wise  snow-crusted  eyes,  took  in  all 
the  winnowing  of  light  amon^  the  draff,  and  saw  no  possibility  of 
breaking  through,  but  resolved  to  spend  his  life  as  he  was  ordered. 
No  power  of  rush,  or  of  dash,  could  he  gather,  because  of  the  sinking 
of  his  feet ;  the  main  chance  was  of  bulk  and  weight ;  and  his  rider 
left  him  free  to  choose.     For  a  few  steps,  he  walked,  nimbly  picking 
up  his  feet ;  and  then  with  a  canter,  of  the  best  spring  he  could  com- 
pass, hurled  himself  into  the  depth  of  the  drift,  while  Jordas  lay  flat 
ajong  his  neck,  and  let  him  plunge.     For  a  few  yards,  the  light  snow 
flew  before  him,  like  froth  of  the  sea  before  a  broad-bowed  ship ;  and 
smothered  as  he  was,  he  fought  onward  for  his  life.     But  very  soon 
the  power  of  his  charge  was  gone,  his  limbs  could  could  not  rise,  and 
his  breath  was  taken  from  him,  the  hole  that  he  had  made  was  filled 
up  behind  him,  fresh  volumes  from  the  shaken  height  came  pouring 
down  upon  him,  his  flanks  and  his  back  were  wedged  fast  in  the 
cumber,  and  he  stood  still,  and  trembled,  being  buried  alive. 

Jordas,  with  a  great  effort,  threw  himself  off,  and  put  his  hat 
before  his  mouth,  to  make  himself  a  breathing-space.  He  scarcely 
knew  whether  he  stood  or  lay  ;  but  he  kicked  about,  for  want  of  air ; 
and  the  more  he  kicked,  the  worse  it  was ;  as  in  the  depth  of  night- 
mare. Blindness,  choking,  smothering,  and  freezing  fell  in  a  lump 
upon  his  poor  body  now,  and  the  shrieking  of  the  horse,  and  the 
panting  of  his  struggles  came,  by  some  vibration,  to  him. 

But  just  as  he  began  to  lose  his  wits,  sink  away  backward,  and 
gasp  for  breath,  a  gleam  of  light  broke  upon  his  closing  eyes ;  he 
gathered  the  remnant  of  his  strength,  struck  for  it,  and  was  in  a 
space  of  free  air.  After  several  long  pants  he  looked  around,  and 
found  that  a  thicket  of  stub  oak,  jutting  from  the  crag  of  the  gap, 
had  made  a  small  alcove,  with  billows  of  snow  piled  over  it.  Then 
the  brave  spirit  of  the  man  came  forth.  *  There  is  room  for  Dukie  as 
well  as  me,'  he  gasped ;  *  with  God's  help,  I  will  fetch  him  in.' 

Weary  as  he  was,  he  cast  himself  back  into  the  wall  of  snow,  and 
listened.     At  first  he  heard  nothing;  and  made  sure  that  all  was 
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over;  but  presentlj  a  &iDt  soft  gargle,  like  a  dying  sob,  came 
through  tbe  murk.  With  all  bis  might,  he  dashed  towards  the 
sound,  and  laid  hold  of  a  hairy  chin  just  finindering,  'Rise  up,  old 
chap,'  he  tried  to  shout,  and  he  gave  tbe  horae  a  breath  or  two,  with  . 
the  broad-brimmed  bat  above  Ms  nose.  Th^i  Marmaduke  rallied 
for  one  last  figbt,  with  the  Buret;  of  a  man  to  help  Mm.  He  stag- 
gered forward  to  the  leading  of  the  hand  he  knew  so  well,  and  fdl 
down  upon  his  knees ;  but  his  head  was  clear,  and  he  drew  long 
breaths,  and  his  heart  was  glad,  and  his  eyes  looked  up,  and  he  gave 
a  feeble  whinny. 

Chaptsb  XLT. 
bat  of  the  qill. 
Upon  that  same  evening,  tbe  cottage  in  the  gill  was  well  snowed  up, 
as  befell  it  every  winter,  more  or  lees  handsomely,  according  to  the 
wind.  The  wind  was  in  tbe  right  way  to  do  it  truly  now,  with  just 
enough  draught  to  pile  bountiful  wreaths,  and  not  enough  of  wild 
blast  to  scatter  them  again.  '  Bat  of  tbe  Crill,'  ae  Mr.  Sait  was  called, 
sat  by  the  fire,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  listened  very  calmly 
to  the  whistle  of  tbe  wind,  and  the  sliding  of  the  soft  fell  that 
blocked  bis  window-panes. 

Insie  was  reading,  Mrs.  Bart  was  knitting  stockings,  and  Mr.  Bart 
was  thinking  of  his  own  strange  life.  It  never  once  occurred  to  him, 
that  great  ^iit  of  its  strangeness  sprang  from  tbe  oddities  of  his  own 
nature ;  any  more  than  a  man  who  has  been  in  a  quarrel  believes  that 
he  could  have  kept  out  of  it.  'Matters  beyond  my  own  control 
have  forced  me  to  do  this  and  that,'  is  tbe  sure  belief  of  every  man, 
whose  life  bas  run  counter  to  his  fellows,  through  his  own  inborn 
diversity.  In  this  man's  nature  were  two  strange  points,  sure  (if 
they  are  strong  enough  to  survive  experience)  to  drive  anybody  into 
strange  ways — he  did  not  care  for  money,  and  he  contemned  rank. 

How  these  two  horrible  twists  got  into  his  early  composition,  is 
more  than  can  be  told ;  and  in  truth  it  does  not  matter.  But  being 
(juite  incurable,  and  meeting  with  no  sympathy,  except  among  people 
who  aspired  to  them  only,  and  tailed — if  they  ever  got  the  chance  of 
failing — these  depravations  from  the  standard  of  mankind  drove 
Ohristopher  Bait  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  life.  Providence  oSered 
him  several  occasions  of  return  into  the  ordinary  course ;  for  after  he 
had  cast  abroad  a  very  nice  inheritance,  other  two  fortunes  fell  to 
him,  hut  found  bim  as  difficult  as  ever  to  stay  with.  Not  that  he 
was  lavish  upon  luxury  of  his  own,  for  no  man  could  have  simpler 
tastes ;  but  that  he  weakly  believed  in  the  duty  of  benevolence,  and 
the  charms  of  gratitude.  Of  the  latter,  it  ia  needless  to  say  that  he 
got  none ;  while  with  the  former  he  produced  some  harm.  When  all 
bis  bread  was  cast  upon  the  waters,  he  set  out  to  earn  his  own  crust, 
as  best  he  might. 

Ho.  605  (no.  CXXT.  V.f.)  Q  Q 
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Hence  came  a  chapter  of  accidents,  and  a  volume  of  motley  inci* 
dents,  in  various  climes,  and  upon  far  seas.  Being  a  veqry  strong 
active  man,  with  gift  of  versatile  hand  and  brain,  and  early  acquaint- 
ance with  handicrafts,  Christopher  Bart  could  earn  his  keep,  and 
make,  in  a  year,  almost  as  much  as  he  used  to  give  away,  or  lend 
without  redemption,  in  a  general  day  of  his  wealthy  time.  Hard 
labour  tried  to  make  him  sour,  but  did  not  succeed  therein. 

Yet  one  thing  in  all  this  experience  vexed  him  more  than  any 
hardship ;  to  wit,  that  he  never  could  win  true  fellowship,  among  his 
new  fellows  in  the  guild  of  labour.  Some  were  rather  surly,  othera 
very  pleasant  (from  a  warm  belief  that  he  must  yet  come  into  money), 
but  whatsomever  or  whosoever  they  were,  or  of  whatever  land,  they 
all  agreed  that  Christopher  Bart  was  not  of  their  communion. 
Manners,  appearance,  education,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  other 
wide  diversities,  marked  him  as  an  interloper,  and  perhaps  a  spy, 
among  the  enlightened  working  men  of  that  age.  Over  and  over 
again,  he  strove  to  break  down  this  barrier ;  but  thrice  as  hard  he 
might  have  striven,  and  found  it  still  too  strong  for  him.  This  and 
another  circmnstance  at  last  impressed  him  with  the  superior  value 
of  his  own  society.  Much  as  he  loved  the  working  man — in  spite  of 
all  experience  of  him — that  worthy  fellow  would  not  have  it,  but  felt 
a  truly  and  piously  hereditary  scorn,  for  '  a  gentleman  as  took  a 
order,  when  but  for  being  a  blessed  fool,  he  might  have  stood  there 
giving  it.' 

The  other  thing  that  helped  to  drive  him  from  this  very  dense 
array,  was  his  own  romantic  marriage,  and  the  copious  birth  of 
children.  After  the  sensitive  age  was  past,  and  when  the  sensibles 
ought  to  reign,  for  then  he  was  past  five  and  thirty,  he  fell  (for  the 
first  time  of  his  life)  into  a  violent  passion  of  love  for  a  beautiful 
Jewish  maid  barely  turned  seventeen ;  Zilpah  admired  him,  for 
he  was  of  noble  aspect,  rich  with  variety  of  thoughts  and  deeds. 
With  women  he  had  that  peculiar  power,  which  men  of  strong 
character  possess ;  his  voice  was  like  music,  and  his  words  as  good  as 
poetry,  and  he  scarcely  ever  seemed  to  contradict  himself.  Very 
soon  Zilpah  adored  him ;  and  then  he  gave  notice  to  her  parents 
that  she  was  to  be  his  wife.  These  stared  considerably,  being  very 
wealthy  people,  of  high  Jewish  blood  (and  thus  the  oldest  of  the  old), 
and  steadfast  most — where  all  are  steadfast — to  their  own  race  and 
religion.  Finding  their  astonishment  received  serenely,  they  locked 
up  their  daughter,  with  some  strong  expressions ;  which  they  re- 
doubled, when  they  found  the  door  wide  open  in  the  morning.  Zil- 
pah was  gone,  and  they  scratched  out  her  name  from  the  surface  of 
their  memories. 

Christopher  Bart,  being  lawfully  married — for  the  local  restric- 
tions scorned  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  and  a  Jewess — crossed  the 
Polish  frontier,  with  his  mules  and  tools,  and  drove  his  little  covered 
cart  through  Austria.  And  here  he  lit  upon,  and  helped  in  some 
predicament  of  the  road,  a  spirited  young  Englishman  undergoing 
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the  miseries  of  the  grand  tour,  the  boo  and  heir  of  Philip  Yordas, 
Duncan  was  large  and  crooked  of  thought — as  every  true  Yordas 
must  be — and  finding  a  mind  in  advance  of  his  own,  l^  several 
years  of  such  sallyings,  and  not  yet  even  swerving  towards  the  turn- 
ing goal  of  corpulence,  the  young  man  perceived  that  he  had  hit 
upon  a  prophet. 

For  Bart  scarcely  ever  talked  at  all  of  his  generous  ideas  A 
prophet's  proper  mantle  is  the  long  cloak  of  Harpocrates,  and  his 
best  vaticinations  are  inspired  more  than  uttered.  So  it  came  about 
that  Duncan  Yordas,  difficult  as  he  was  to  lead,  largely  shared  the 
devious  courses  of  Christopher  Bart,  the  workman;  and  these  few 
months  of  friendship  made  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  younger  man. 

Soon  after  this,  a  heavy  blow  befell  the  ingenious  wanderer. 
Among  his  many  arts  and  trades,  he  had  some  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering, or  at  any  rate  much  boldness  of  it ;  which  led  lum  to  con- 
ceive a  brave  idea  concerning  some  tributary  of  the  Fo.  The  idea 
was  sound  and  fine,  and  might  have  led  to  many  blessings;  but 
nature,  enjoying  her  bad  work  best,  recoiled  upon  her  improver.  He 
left  an  oozy  channel  drying  (like  a  glanderous  sponge)  in  August ; 
and  virulent  fever  came  into  his  tent.  All  of  his  eight  children  died, 
except  his  youngest  son  Maunder ;  his  own  strong  frame  was  shaken 
sadly;  and  his  loving  wife  lost  all  her  strength  and  buxom  beauty.  He 
gathered  the  remnants  of  his  race ;  and  stricken,  but  still  nnconquered, 
took  his  way  to  a  long-forgotten  land.  *  The  residue  of  us  must 
go  home,'  he  said,  after  all  his  wanderings. 

In  London,  of  cotirse,  he  was  utterly  forgotten,  although  he  had 
spent  much  substance  there,  in  the  days  of  sanguine  charity.  Dur- 
ham was  his  native  county,  where  he  might  have  been  a  leading 
man,  if  more  like  other  men.  *  Cosmopolitan,'  as  he  was,  and  strong 
in  his  own  opinions  still,  the  force  of  years,  and  sorrow,  and  long 
striving  told  upon  him.  He  had  felt  a  longing  to  mend  the  kettles 
of  the  house  that  once  was  his:  but  when  he  came  to  the  brink 
of  Tees,  his  stout  heart  failed,  and  he  could  not  cross. 

Instead  of  that,  he  turned  away,  to  look  for  his  old  friend  Yoidas ; 
not  to  be  patronised  by  him,  for  patronage  he  would  have  none ;  but 
from  hankering  after  a  congenial  mind,  and  to  touch  upon  kind  me- 
mories. Yordas  was  gone,  as  pure  an  outcast  as  himself,  and  his 
name  almost  forbidden  there.  He  thought  it  a  part  of  the  general 
wrong,  and  wandered  about  to  see  the  land,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
as  usual. 

There  was  nothing  very  beautiful  in  the  land,  and  nothing  at  all 
attractive,  except  that  it  commanded  length  of  view,  and  was  noble 
in  its  rugged  strength.  This,  however,  pleased  him  well,  and  here 
he  resolved  to  set  up  his  staff,  if  means  could  be  found  to  make 
it  grow.  From  the  higher  fells,  he  could  behold — whenever  the  wea- 
ther encouraged  him — the  dromedary  humps  of  certain  hills,  at  the 
tall  whereof  he  had  been  at  school — a  chaiining  mist  of  retrospect. 
And  he  felt,  though  it  might  have  been  hard  to  make  him  own  it,  a 
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deeply-seated  joy,  that  here  he  should  be  long  lengths  out  of  reach  of 
the  most  highly  illuminated  working-man.  This  was  an  inconsisieiLt 
thing ;  but  consistent  for  ever  in  coming  to  pass. 

Where  the  will  is,  there  the  way  is,  if  the  will  be  only  wise.  Bart 
found  out  a  way  of  living  in  this  howling  wilderness,  as  his  poor  wife 
would  have  called  it,  if  she  had  been  a  bad  wife.  Unskilfiil  as  he 
had  shown  himself  in  the  matter  of  silver  and  gold,  he  had  won  great 
skill  in  the  useful  metals,  especially  in  steel — the  type  of  truth.  And 
here  in  a  break  of  rock  he  discovered  a  slender  vein  of  a  slat^-grey 
mineral,  distinct  from  cobalt,  but  not  not  imlike  it,  such  as  he  had 
&und  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  wliich  in  metallurgy  had  no 
name  yet,  for  it«  value  was  known  to  very  few.  But  a  legend  of  the 
spot  declared  that  the  ancient  cutlers  of  Bilboa  owed  much  of  their 
fame  to  the  use  of  this  mineral  in  the  careful  process  of  conversion. 

'  I  can  make  a  living  out  of  it,  and  that  is  all  I  want,'  said  Bart, 
who  was  moderately  sanguine  still.  '  I  know  a  manufacturer,  who 
has  &ith  in  me,  and  is  doing  all  he  can  against  the  supremacy  of 
Sheffield.  If  I  can  make  arrangements  with  him,  we  will  settle  here, 
and  keep  to  our  own  aflfairs  for  the  future.' 

He  built  him  a  cottage  in  lonely  snugness,  far  in  the  waste,  and 
outside  even  of  the  range  of  title-deeds,  though  he  paid  a  small  rent 
to  the  manor,  to  save  trouble,  and  to  satisfy  his  conscience  of  the 
mineral  deposit.  By  right  of  discovery,  lease,  and  user,  this  became 
entirely  his,  as  nobody  else  had  ever  heard  of  it.  So,  by  the  fine 
irony  of  facts,  it  came  to  pass — first,  that  the  squanderer  of  three  for- 
tunes united  his  lot  with  a  Jewess  ;  next,  that  a  great  *  cosmopolitan ' 
hugged  a  strict  corner  of  jealous  monopoly ;  and  again  that  a  cham- 
pion of  Communism  insisted  upon  his  exclusive  right  to  other  peopled 
property.  However,  for  all  that,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
consistent  man. 

Here  Maunder,  the  surviving  son,  grew  up,  and  Insie,  their  last 
child,  was  born  ;  and  the  land  enjoyed  peace  for  twenty  years,  because 
it  was  of  little  value.  A  man,  who  had  been  about  the  world  so 
loosely,  must  have  found  it  hard  to  be  boxed  up  here,  except  for  the 
lowering  of  strength  and  pride,  by  sorrow  of  afiection,  and  sore 
bodily  affliction.  But  the  air  of  the  moorland  is  good  for  such 
troubles ;  Bart  possessed  a  happy  nature ;  and  perhaps  it  was  well 
that  his  children  could  say,  *  We  are  nine  ;  but  only  two  to  feed.' 

It  must  have  been  the  whistling  wind,  a  long  memorial  sound, 
which  sent  him,  upon  this  snowy  December  night,  back  among  the 
echoes  of  the  past ;  for  he  always  had  plenty  of  work  to  do,  even 
in  the  winter  evenings,  and  was  not  at  all  given  to  folded  arms.  And 
before  he  was  tired  of  his  short  warm  rest,  his  wife  asked,  *  Where  is 
Maimder?' 

*  I  left  him  doing  his  work,'  he  replied ;  '  he  had  a  great  heap 
still  to  clear.  He  understands  his  work  right  well.  He  will  not  go 
to  bed  till  he  has  done  it.  We  must  not  be  quite  snowed  up,  my 
dear.' 
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Mrs,  Bart  shook  her  head;  having  lost  bo  man^  children,  she  vaa 
anxious  about  the  rest  of  them.  Bat  before  she  could  speak  again,  a 
heavy  leap  againet  the  door  was  heard ;  the  strong  latch  rattl^,  and 
the  timbers  creaked.  Inaie  jumped  up,  to  see  what  it  meant;  but 
her  father  stopped  her,  aod  went  himself.  When  he  opened  the  door 
a  whirl  of  snow  Sew  in,  and  through  the  glitter  and  the  Butter,  a 
great  d(^  came  reeling,  and  rolled  upon  the  floor,  a  mighty  lump  of 
bristled  whiteness.  Mrs.  Bart  was  terrified,  for  she  thought  it  was  a 
wolf,  not  having  found  it  in  her  power  to  believe  that  there  could  be 
such  a  desert  place  wjthoot  wolves  in  the  winter-time. 

'  Why,  Saracen  !'  said  Insie ;  '  I  declare  it  is  I  You  poor  old  dog, 
what  can  have  brought  you  out  this  weather?' 

Both  her  parents  were  surprised  to  see  her  sit  down  on  the  floor 
and  throw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  this  self-invited  and  very  un- 
couth visitor.  For  the  girl  forgot  all  of  her  trumpery  concealments, 
in  the  warmth  of  her  feeling  for  a  poor  lost  dog. 

Saracen  looked  at  her,  with  a  view  to  dignity.  He  had  onlyseen 
her  once  before,  when  Pet  brought  him  down  (both  for  company  and 
safeguard),  and  he  was  not  a  dog  who  would  dream  of  recognising  a 
person  to  whom  be  had  been  rashly  introduced.  And  he  knew  that 
he  was  in  a  mighty  difficulty  now,  which  made  self-respect  all  the 
more  imperative.  However,  on  the  whole,  he  had  been  pleased  with 
Insie,  at  their  first  interview,  and  had  patronised  her — for  she  had  an 
honest  fragrance,  and  a  little  taste  of  salt — and  now  with  a  side-took 
he  let  her  know  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hurt  her  feelings,  although 
bis  business  was  not  with  her.  But  if  she  wanted  to  give  him  some 
refreshment,  she  might  do  so,  while  he  was  considering. 

The  fact  was,  though  he  could  not  tell  it,  and  would  scorn  to  do 
so  if  he  could,  that  he  had  not  had  one  bit  to  eat  for  more  houra 
than  he  could  reckon.  That  wicked  ostler  at  Middleton  had  taken 
his  money  and  disbursed  it  upon  beer,  adding  insult  to  injury,  by  re- 
marking, in  the  hearing  of  Saracen  (while  strictly  chained),  that  he 
was  a  deal  too  fat  already.  So  vile  a  sentiment  had  deepened  into 
passion  the  dog's  ever  dominant  love  of  home ;  and  when  the  dark- 
ness closed  upon  him,  in  an  unknown  hungry  hole,  without  even 
a  horse  for  company,  any  other  dog  would  have  howled ;  but  this  dog 
stifiened  his  tail  with  self-respect.  He  scraped  away  all  the  straw  to 
make  a  clear  area  for  his  experiment,  and  then  he  stood  up,  like 
a  pillar,  or  a  fine  kangaroo,  and  made  trial  of  his  weight  against  the 
chain.  Feeling  something  give,  or  show  propensity  towards  giving, 
he  said  to  himself  that  here  was  one  more  triumph  for  him  over  the 
presumptuous  intellect  of  man.  The  chain  might  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  a  ship,  and  the  great  leathern  collar  to  secure  a  bull ;  but  the 
fastening  of  chain  to  collar  was  unsound,  by  reason  of  the  rusting  of 
a  rivet. 

Retiring  to  the  manger  for  a  better  length  of  rush,  he  backed 
against  the  wall  for  a  fulcrum  to  his  spring,  while  the  roll  of  his 
chest  and  the  breadth  of  his  loins  quivered  with  tight  muscle.     Then 
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off  like  the  charge  of  a  cannon  he  dashed,  the  loop  of  the  collar  flew 
out  of  the  rivet,  and  the  chain  fell  clanking  on  the  paving-bricka 
With  grim  satisfaction,  the  dog  set  off  in  the  track  of  the  horse  for 
Scargate  Hall,  And  now  he  sat  panting  in  the  cottage  of  the  gill, 
to  tell  his  discovery,  and  to  crave  for  help. 

*  Where  do  you  come  from,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  '  asked  Bart, 
as  the  dog  soon  beginning  to  recover,  looked  round  at  the  door,  and 
then  back  again  at  him,  and  jerked  up  his  chin  impatiently*  ^  Insie, 
you  seem  to  know  this  fine  fellow.  Where  have  you  met  him  ?  And 
whose  dog  is  he  ?  Saracen  !  Why,  that  is  the  name  of  the  dog  who 
is  everybody's  terror  at  Scargate.' 

'  I  gave  him  some  water  one  day,'  said  Insie, '  when  he  was  ter- 
ribly thirsty.  But  he  seems  to  know  you,  father,  better  than  me. 
He  wants  you- to  do  something,  and  he  scorns  me.' 

For  Saracen,  failing  of  articulate  speech,  was  uttering  volumes  of 
entreaty  with  his  eyes,  which  were  large,  and  brown,  and  full  of  clear 
expression,  under  eyebrows  of  rich  tan ;  and  then  he  ran  to  the  door, 
put  up  one  heavy  paw  and  shook  it,  and  ran  back,  and  pushed 
the  master  with  his  nozzle,  and  then  threw  back  his  great  he^  and 
long  velvet  ears,  and  opening  his  enormous  jaws  gave  vent  to  a 
mighty  howl  which  shook  the  roof. 

'  Oh,  put  him  out,  put  him  out ;  open  the  door  I '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bart  in  fresh  terror.     *  If  he  is  not  a  wolf,  he  is  a  great  deal  worse.' 

*  His  master  is  out  in  the  snow,'  cried  Bart ;  '  perhaps  buried  in 
the  snow,  and  he  is  come  to  tell  us.  Give  me  my  hat,  child,  and  my 
thick  coat.  See  how  delighted  he  is,  poor  fellow  !  Oh,  here  comes 
Maunder !  Now  lead  the  way,  my  friend.  Maunder,  go  and  fetch 
the  other  shovel.  There  is  somebody  lost  in  the  snow,  I  believe.  We 
must  follow  this  dog  immediately.' 

'  Not  till  you  both  have  had  much  plenty  food,'  the  mother  said ; 
^  out  upon  the  moors,  this  bad,  bad  night,  and  for  leagues  possibly  to 
travel-  My  son  and  my  husband  are  much  too  good.  You  bad  dog, 
why  did  you  come,  pestilent  ?  But  you  shall  have  food  also.  Insie, 
provide  him.     While  I  make  to  eat  your  father  and  your  brother.' 

Saracen  would  hardly  wait,  starving  as  he  was ;  but  seeing  the 
men  prepare  to  start,  he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  cleared  out  a  colan- 
der of  victuals  in  a  minute. 

*  Put  up  what  is  needful  for  a  starving  traveller,'  Mr.  Bart  said  to 
the  ladies ;  '  we  shall  want  no  lantern.  The  snow  gives  light  enough 
and  the  moon  will  soon  be  up.  Keep  a  kettle  boiling,  and  some 
warm  clothes  ready.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  hours  away ;  but  have  no 
fear.     Maunder  is  the  boy  for  snow-drifts.' 

The  young  man  being  of  a  dark  and  silent  nature,  quite  imlike 
his  father's,  made  no  reply,  nor  even  deigned  to  give  a  smile,  but 
seemed  to  be  wonderfully  taken  with  the  dog,  who  in  many  ways  re- 
sembled him.  Then  he  cast  both  shovels  on  his  shoulder  at  the 
door,  and  strode  forth,  and  stamped  upon  the  path  that  he  had 
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cleared.  His  father  took  a  stout  stick,  the  dog  leaped  past  them, 
and  led  them  out  at  once  upon  the  open  moor. 

'  We  are  in  for  a  night  of  it,'  said  Mr.  Bart,  and  his  son  did  not 
contradict  him. 

'  The  dog  goes  first,  then  I,  then  jou,'  he  said  to  his  father  with 
his  deep  slow  tone.  And  the  elderly  man,  whose  chief  puzzle  in  life 
— since  he  had  given  up  the  problem  of  the  world — was  the  nature  of 
his  only  son,  now  wondered  again,  as  he  seldom  ceased  from  wonder- 
ing, whether  this  boy  despised,  or  loved  him.  The  yonng  fellow 
always  took  the  very  greatest  care  of  his  father,  as  if  be  were  a  child 
to  be  protected,  and  he  never  showed  the  smallest  sign  of  disrespect. 
Yet  Alaunder  was  not  the  true  son  of  his  father,  but  of  some  ancestor, 
whose  pride  sprang  out  of  dust,  at  the  outrageous  idea  of  a  kettle- 
mending  Bart,  and  embodied  itself  in  this  Maunder. 

The  large-minded  father  never  dreamed  of  such  a  trifle,  but  felt 
in  such  weather,  with  the  snow  above  hi?  leggings,  that  sometimes  it 
is  good  to  have  a  large-bodied  son. 

(To  he  cwUtwttai.) 


In  Sutherlandshibk. 


"VrOW  the  last  streak  of  sunset  is  subdued 

Xl      By  twilight,  and  the  Minting  crimsons  die 

Across  the  spaces  of  the  western  sky ; 

The  rook  is  winging  homeward  with  his  food, 

Down  in  the  oozy  sedge  the  cm-lew's  brood 

Have  hushed  themselves  to  silence  suddenly, 

As  if  afraid  to  startle  with  their  cry 

The  listening  stretch  of  moorland  and  still  wood. 

Day  is  reluctant  to  resign  this  hour. 
And  night  scarce  dares  to  take  it  till  the  shell 
Of  the  high  moon  casts  forth  its  miracle 
Of  perfect  silver,  and  resumes  its  power 
Over  the  wind,  the  sea-wave,  and  the  flower 
That  folds  against  the  night  its  weary  bell. 

W.  A.  SiH. 
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The  Vaeiations  op  the  Romaic  Chukch. 

EVERYONE  has  heard  of  BoBsuet's  work  on  the  'Variationa  of 
Protestantism.'  It  is  worth  while  to  ask  whether  a  similar 
work  might  not  be  written  in  a  less  carping  spirit  on  the  Variations 
of  Catholicism.  There  are  two  advantages  which  woiild  residt  from 
such  an  investigation.  First,  we  should  learn  more  properly  to 
appreciate  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  claim  put  forward  hj 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  unity  and  authOTity. 
Secondly,  we  should  be  induced  to  regard  the  Roman  Commaoion 
more  peaceably  and  hopefully  if  we  were  convinced  that,  being  a 
Church  of  like  infirmities  and  inconsistencies  with  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Christendom,  it  has  therefore  like  chances  of  improve- 
ment in  the  future. 

We  do  not  aepire  for  a  moment  to  rival  either  the  eloquence  or 
the  fierceness  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaiu.  The  subject  is  one  which 
would  require  a  volume  to  do  it  justice.  But  a  few  illustrations  may 
not  be  useless  by  way  of  indicating  the  general  direction  which  such 
an  inquiry  might  take. 

Let  us  divide  what  we  have  to  say  into  two  parts.  The  first 
relating  to  the  Roman  Church  in  the  times  before  the  Refonnation ; 
and  the  second  relating  to  its  present  existence. 

I,  In  regard  to  the  times  before  the  Reformation,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  Roman  Church  was,  in  many  essential  points, 
in  a  very  different  position  from  that  in  which  it  was  left  after 
the  disruption  of  the  Protestant  Churches  from  it.  No  doubt  there 
is  an  historical  continuity  between  the  state  of  the  Roman  Church 
before  and  after  the  Reformation,  as  there  is  between  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, before  and  after  the  same  convulsion.  It  remains  the  great 
trunk  from  which  the  other  communions  have  been  divided  in 
Western  Christendom,  just  as  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
land are  the  historic  trunks  from  which  the  non-conforming  com- 
munities of  Great  Britain  have  been  divided.  Leo  XIII.  is  the 
successor  of  Oregory  the  Great,  but  in  the  same  sense  as  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  successor  of  Augustine,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  the  successor  of  St.  Switbin,  and  the  present  Principal 
of  St.  Andrews  is  the  successor  of  the  first  Provost,  John  Althamar, 
appointed  by  Bishop  Kennedy.  In  each  case  the  continuity  and  the 
discontinuity,  though  difiering  in  degree,  are  the  same  in  kind.  But 
to  acknowledge  this  is  to  acknowledge  also  that  the  elements  of  Prtv 
testantism,  which  have  since  been  dniwn  off  in  a  large  measure  into 
the  Protestant  communions,  existed  in  the  Roman  Church  before 
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the  Reformation  id  a  sense  in  which  they  do  not  exiat  now.    Let  na 
notice  a  few  of  these. 

(1)  The  Roman  Church  broke  off  from  the  old  E&stem  Church  in 
the  same  way  and  under  impulses  of  a  Bimilar  kind  with  those  which 
led  to  the  dieraption  of  the  Proteetant  Churches  from  itwlf.  It  had 
within  it  the  instinct  of  change  and  progress,  which  in  the  Eastern 
Church  had  almost  died  away,  but  which  in  the  West  was  sure  to 
end,  at  last,  in  movements  like  that  of  Luther  or  Knox  or  Wesley. 
The  Pope,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  the  first  Protestant,  the  firat  schismatic,  the  first  Rationalist. 
In  the  predominant  and  separatist  attitude  of  the  Papal  See  was  the 
first  great  infrin^ment  of  the  ancient  historical  government  of  equal 
patriarchal  sees,  which  had  come  down  from  the  fifth  century.  Under 
a  like  impulse  there  took  place,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  changes  of  such 
magnitude,  at  least  in  worship  and  ritiuil,  as  have  hardly  been  equalled 
even  by  the  Reformation  itself.  The  two  sacraments  were  completely 
transformed  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  superstitious  motives,  but  partly 
also  from  the  onward  rational  inquiring  tendency  which  belongs  to 
all  Protestant  Churches.  The  Eucharist,  which  in  the  early  ages  was, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Churches  still  is,  administered  to  infants,  was, 
in  the  Uiirteenth  century,  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
withheld  from  them.  No  more  severe  blow  has  ever  been  dealt  against 
the  magical  and  mystical  theory  of  the  sacramental  system.  Baptism, 
which,  as  it«  name  indicates,  and  as  it  was  universally  understood  in 
the  early  ages,  signified  a  total  immersion,  was  also  in  the  thirteenth 
century  gr^ually  begun  to  be  exchanged  to  the  totally  different 
rite  of  sprinkling.  Confirmation  was  deferred  to  an  age  of  con- 
sciousness, and  thus  was  transformed  into  a  new  and  instructive  cere- 
mony, which  became  the  germ,  and  also  has  received  the  infiuences^ 
of  the  ordinance  which,  under  the  same  name,  has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  These  are  bnt 
samples  of  a  tendency,  which,  having  been  often  noticed,  need  not 
here  be  followed  into  fuller  details. 

(2)  Another  element  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  which,  if  it  cannot 
properly  be  called  Protestant,  is  certainly  not  exclusively  or  pecu- 
liarly Roman,  was  its  peculiar  development  of  the  genius  of  archi- 
tecture. The  great  cathedrals  which  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century  sprang  into  existence  belonged  to  an  instinct  which 
after  the  sixteenth  century  entirely  died  out  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  which  has  been  subsequently  revived  more  actively  in  the  Pro- 
testant than  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  in  Gothic  cathedrals  some  features  better  adapted  for  those 
peculiar  devotions  to  saints  aud  relics,'  which  form  the  distinguishing 
features  of  much  of  modem  Roman  Catholicism.     But  the  genei^ 


'  We  refer  particalarly  to  the  side  chapela.  Bot  tbese  are  obvionsl;  e: 
on  tbe  main  idea  of  tbc  building  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  earlier  idau 
of  Western  Cbristendom,  ns  may  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and  with  the 
plan,  never  altered  from  ancient  times,  of  tbc  Eastern  churcbes. 
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aspect  of  the  old  cathedrals  belongs  equally  to  both  sides  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  as  regards  their  simplicity,  their  elevation,  their  subordi- 
nation of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  are  characteristic,  as  Dean  JVfilman 
well  observed,^  rather  of  the  Christianity  of  the  philosophical  and 
rational  period  which  the  Keformation  inaugurated  than  of  the  sinaD 
minute  observances  in  which  modem  Roman  religion  delights.     It  is 
a  confirmation  of  this  view  that  the  curious  imitations  of  the  worst 
parts  of  Boman  Catholicism,  which  has  l>een  recently  developed  in 
the  English  Church,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  modem  buildings, 
and  have  never  taken  possession  of  or  been  fostered  by  pur  historiod 
cathedrals.     And  in  the  Iloman  Church  itself  the  gaudy  dresses  of 
wonder-working    images,   and   accumulation  of    ex-votos,    artificial 
flowers,  grottoes,  and  the  like,  are  far  less  common  in  the  ancient 
triumphs  of  architectural  genius  than  in  the  popular  resorts  of  modem 
pilgrimage  or  of  local  devotion. 

(3)  Another  element  of  similarity  to  the  Protestant  character  in 
the  Mediaeval  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  free-spoken  langoage 
adopted  both  by  clergy  and  laymen,  before  the  Kefonnation,  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  In  the  mediaeval  literature  there  aie 
about  half  a  dozen  works  which  have  survived  the  shock  of  time  and 
the  change  of  fashion.  Of  these  hardly  one  could  have  been  produced 
in  the  Roman  Church  since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  audacity 
with  which  the-^  Divina  Commedia '  of  Dante  touches  on  the  relations 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Pontificate,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papal 
See,  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  would  now  be  intolerable  to  the 
Soman  hierarchy.  The  book  on  which  he  chiefly  prided  himself,  the 
*  De  Monarchia,'  is  actually  on  the  Index.  Chaucer  and  Petrarch  would 
never  have  been  regarded  as  genuine  products  of  the  Chiu-ch  in  any 
time  later  than  Leo  X.  The  *  Imitation  of  Christ '  speaks  of  pil- 
grimages in  a  tone  far  more  Protestant  than  Eoman,  and  soars  into 
an  atmosphere,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  unlike  to  most  of  the  books 
of  Roman  devotion  since  the  time  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  invectives 
of  Saints  like  Bernard,  of  theologians  like  Gerson,  of  scholars  like 
Erasmus,  against  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
which  were  all  deemed  compatible  with  fidelity  to  the  Roman  Com- 
munion before  the  sixteenth  century,  have  become  almost  impossible 
since.  Whenever  such  voices  have  been  raised,  in  later  times,  within 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church,  they  have  been  either  immediately 
suppressed  or  regarded  with  aversion  and  suspicion.  The  spirit 
which  animated  ^bem  has  passed  across  the  border  and  taken  refuge 
in  those  Churches  which  threw  oflF  the  Roman  yoke,  and  which, 
therefore,  justly  claim  an  affinity  with  these  their  precursors  in  the 
Mediseval  Church  far  more  deep  and  close  than  can  be  claimed  by 
champions  of  modem  Catholicism. 

(4)  Another  mark  of  Protestant  variety  in  the  Mediaeval  Church 
may  be  found  in  the  incessant  rivalries  of  the  monastic  orders  be- 


'  ButoTy  of  Latin  Christianity,  book  xiv.  c.  8. 
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tween  themselves  and,  or  against,  the  Inahops,  bb  well  aain  the  fierce 
animosities  of  the  various  scholastic  systems.  Eraamns,'  in  noticdog 
them  as  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  Qospel  amongst  the  heethen« 
spoke  of  them  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  we  might  speak  at  pt^ 
sent  of  the  diversities  of  Protestant  sects,  This  sign  of  dieeord  or  life, 
according  as  we  choose  to  regaid  it,  may  perhaps  still  exist  in  the 
Eoman  Church.     But  its  utterances  very  rarely  reach  the  outer  world. 

II.  Let  us  pass  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Roman  Churohi    . 

(i)  It  naturally  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  chasm 
which  exists  between  a  l^ge  portion  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
Mediaeval  Church  and  the  spirit  of  the  modem  Boman  Church  must 
create  a  constant  jarring  and  discord,  and  present  a  long  aeries  of 
variations. 

There  is  hardly  more  unity  of  thought  between  the  architecture  of 
a  modem  Jesuit  Church  and  Cologne  Cathedral  than  there  is  between 
that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  and  a  Quakers'  meeting-house.  The  whole 
style  and  genius  of  the  buildings,  and  the  minds  that  inspired  them* 
are  different. 

The  changes  just  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Sacraments  are  as  irre- 
concileable  with  the  claim  of  unchangeable  imity  as  the  restoration 
of  the  Eucharistic  cup  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  or  the  abolition  of 
the  water  of  baptism  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  the  authorised  books  of  devotion,  what  an  eztraoidinary  dept^ 
of  discordance  in  spirit  the  moment  we  penetrate  below  the  surface! 
Take  the  Breviaij,  now  for  the  first  time  rendered  comparatively 
accessible  by  the  elaborate  translation  into  English  which  has  been 
given  to  us  by  the  careftil  labours  of  Lord  Bute.  There  is  no  point 
where  the  authoritative  decision  of  a  Church  is  more  required  than 
in  the  discrimination  of  the  devotional  materials  which  it  furnishes 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  food  of  the  people.  Look  at  the  storiea 
which  the  Breviaiy  contains  for  instruction  on  Saints'  days.  The 
,  stories  of  Pope  Silvester  and  Pope  Marcellinus,  regularly  incorporated 
in  tiie  Breviary,  are  condemned  in  Lord  Bute's  annotations,  guardedly 
but  decidedly,  aa  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Yet  they  still  remain,  and 
other  tales  of  the  same  kind  remain  also  without  such  warning.  We 
would  not  be  hard  in  our  requirement*.  Every  Church  must  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  from  age  to  age  and  year  to  year  the  exactions  of 
modem  criticism.  Yet,  as  far  back  aa  1552,  the  Church  of  England 
did  not  hesitate  to  exclude  the  festival  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  from  the 
Prayer-book,  because  it  rested  on  a  precarious  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  text.  And  in  a  Church  poasessing  such  a  machinery  for  au- 
thoritative declarations  as  that  of  Home,  it  is  a  mark  of  rare  lethargy 
or  laxity  when  we  find  it  leaving  such  questions  to  be  thus  initiated 
and  ventilated  by  a  private  layman. 

Again,  in  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  form  of  all — the  Canon  of 
the  Mass.    It  is  well  known  to  students  that  this  venerable  document 

>  JBMMrUtai,  p.  6. 
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contains  two  elements  entirely  incompatible  with  two  of  the  moit 
widely  recognised  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church.     One  is  the  &ci 
that,  in  that  formulary,  the  priest  confesses  to  the  people  and  the 
people  absolve  the  priest ;  exactly  in  the  same  terms  as,  immediately 
before,  the  people  confess  to  the  priest  and  the  priest  absolves  the 
people.    This  interesting  passage,  now  obscured  by  the  unimpressive 
and  unintelligible  manner  in  which  these  solemn  words  are  uttered, 
is  obviously  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  ordinary  doctrine  that  the 
priest  alone  is  the  dispenser  of  absolution.    The  other  is  the  fact  that 
the  words  *  Oblation,'  *  Host,'  *  Sacrifice,'  are  said  of  the  bread  and 
wine  before  their  consecration ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Sacrifice,  the 
Host  of  the  Eucharist,  is  not  the  Body  and  Blood  (into  which,  on 
whatever  hypothesis  and  with  whatsoever  meaning,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  said  to  be  transformed  by  the  words  of  institution),  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  primitive  usage  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  benefits  of  Providence  in  the  gifts  of  creation.     The 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  in  the  sense  of  offering  up  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  the  Bedeemer,  exists  in  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  in  the  minds  <tf 
many  devout  Koman  Catholics ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  is  found  in 
the  solemn  and  authorised  Liturgy  of  the  Boman  Church. 

(2)  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  theory  and  law  of  marriage 
lie  at  the  basis  of  human  society.  Yet  on  this  important  subject  the 
widest  diversities  exist  in  the  Boman  Church.  In  modem  times 
what  is  called  civil  marriage  (that  is,  a  marriage  before  witnesses 
without  religious  services)  has  been  condemned  by  high  Koman  au- 
thorities as  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  marriage  at  all.  But  this 
very  form  of  matrimony  is  that  which  before  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  all  Continental  Christendom,  was  regarded  by  the  Catholic  Church 
not  only  as  a  bona  fide  union  of  man  and  wife,  but  as  a  sacrament.^ 
The  consent  of  two  persons  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  was  sufiS- 
cient  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage.  It  was  not  till  the  Council 
of  Trent  that  the  intervention  of  the  parish  priest  was  considered 
necessary ;  and  even  then,  not  as  himself  performing  the  marriage, 
but  as  a  witness.*  The  celebration  of  the  sacrament  is  not  vested 
even  now  in  the  person  of  the  priest  who  gives  the  benediction,  but  in 
the  person  of  the  man  and  woman  who  make  the  solemn  agree- 
ments in  his  presence.  This  form  of  spanacdia  per  verba  de 
prassenti  (i.e.  by  words  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  parties  con- 
taining the  assurance  of  their  present  intention)  was  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  the  sacrament,  with  or  without  the  religious  ceremony.  In 
England,  indeed,  before  the  Beformation,  and  down  till  the  passing 
of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  the  witness  was  to  be  a  clergyman,  but  a 
clergyman  of  any  kind.  Hence  the  Fleet  marriages  and  the  well- 
known  incident  of  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'    But  in  all  other  parts  of 


*  Lord  Stowell  in  Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple,  2  Cormjrt.,  64,  quoted  in  Bam*8  JSceL 
Lam^  p.  455. 

•  Fleury,  HUtaire  EocUHastiqve,  book  v.  ch.  xvi.  c.  22. 
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Europe,  includiog  Scotland,  which  followed  the  practice  of  the  Goo- 
tinent,  asy  witness  was  sufficient,  What  are  in  Scotland  called 
irregular  marriages — what  are  by  many  persons  regarded  as  exces- 
sive instances  of  Protestant  laxity — are  in  fact  the  relies  of  the 
ancient  Catholic  Bystem.  And  although,  as  has  been  said,  the  Council 
of  Trent  bas  restricted  the  selection  of  the  witness  to  the  parish 
priest,  and  the  Code  N'apol^on  to  the  mayor  or  registrar,  yet  in 
principle  all  these  marriages  are  identical.  Every  valid  marri^e  in 
Christendom  ia  thus  a  civil  marriage ;  the  clergyman — whether  in 
Protestant  or  Catholic  countries — is  regarded  only  as  a  public  witness, 
and  yet  this  doctrine  ia  hardly  to  be  recognised  under  the  denuncia- 
tions which  are  levelled  against  marriages  contracted  without  the 
Roman  ceremonial. 

Divorce,  again,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Roman  Church,  is 
impossible.  But  the  nullification  of  marriage,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  is,  with  the  proper  dispensations,  freely  allowed  for  pre- 
texts which  none  hut  the  laxest  of  Protestant  Churches  would  admit. 
Marrii^eundercompulsion,and  compulsion  often  of  the  slightest  kind, 
is,  if  the  parties  apply  afterwards  for  a  separation,  admitted  by  the 
eccleBiastial  authorities  with  a  readiness  quite  incompatible  with 
the  abstract  theory  of  the  permanence  of  the  marriage  bond.  Po- 
litical necesiities  have  overriden  moral  obligations  of  long  standing. 
The  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  Henri  IV.  with  ilarguerite  of 
Navarre,  and  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  with  Josephine,''  are  casea 
which  leap  to  the  memory,  without  enlarging  on  like  events,  com- 
pleted or  projected,  nearer  to  our  own  time. 

(3)  On  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  in- 
spireB  in  some  Catholic  countries  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  almost  like 
that  of  a  natural  instinct,  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
we  must  add  therefore  its  theory,  have  been  as  widely  discordant  and 
divergent  as  they  can  have  been  in  Protestant  Churches.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  concubinage  almost  recognised  at  times  in  the  Mediievel 
Church,  and  still  said  to  be  in  that  of  tiouth  America  and  of  Portugal, 
there  is  a  latitude  permitted  on  this  subject  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties of  the  Roman  Church  quite  incompatible  with  the  contemptuous 
strains  in  which  its  divines  sometimes  permit  themselves  to  speak  of 
the  married  clergy  of  Protestant  Churches,  or  of  such  a  burning  and 
shining  light  within  their  own  church  as  Father  Hyacinthe.  In  the 
great  assemblies  of  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Communion  which 
have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  Rome,  including  the  representatives 
of  those  Eastern  Churches  which,  having  acknowledged  the  Pope's 
supremacy,  are  thereby  reckoned  as  integral  parts  of  the  Roman 
system,  there  have  been  numbered  clergy  whose  wives  and  children 
are  as  fully  recognised  as  they  would  be  in  England  or  Sweden ;  and 

*  Id  the  case  of  Joaephiiie  tbe  religions  form  ol  the  mairiBge  (it  Uadame  de 
Remusat  ia  to  be  believed)  waa  perforined  (on  the  ereiUDg  before  the  coronation) 
under  the  anUioiity  of  the  Popa  biiowU. 
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hy  whom,  therefore,  as  married  priests,  sacraments  sie  celebrated  and 
confessiom  are  heard  %ritboat  the  slightest  animadvermon.  And  i£ 
is  well  known  that  Pius  VII.  had  instructed  Consalvi,  in  arranging 
the  Concordat  with  the  French  G-overmnent,  to  permit,  on  the  part 
of  the  Papal  See,  the  marriage  of  the  French  clei^,  and  the  permis- 
sion was  only  not  granted  because  the  Govemmeat  thought  it  more 
prudent  not  to  insist  upon  it. 

(4)  Again,  no  question  is  more  important  is  the  ednoation  of 
the  Church  than  the  withdrawal  or  concession  of  liberty  to  read  frecdy 
the  general  literature  of  the  times.  On  the  greatest  of  all  books, 
the  Bible,  a  startling  variety  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  tb.e  Soman 
Church,  In  early  times,  the  very  name  of  the  authorised f  translation 
of  the  Bible,  *  the  Vulgate,'  implies,  what  was  certainly  the  fact,  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament  were  freely  used  in  the 
vernacular  languages.  Nor  has  the  use  been  forbidden  entiFely  in 
modem  timeB.  But  the  precautions  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  such  reading  are  such  as  to  have  produced  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  differences  between  the  literature  of  the  exclusivdy  Catholic 
and  the  exclusively  Protestant  countries.  One  or  other  ck  the  two 
principles  must  be  right.  But  in  the  Roman  Church  both  have  pre- 
vailed at  different  times  and  in  different  countries.  In  tiie  caaa  of 
more  general  literature,  the  modem  Roman  Church  has  pronounced, 
with  a  severity  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  admit  of  no  ex- 
ception. It  is  illustrated  by  a  case  which  recently  occurred  in  Canada. 
A  French  Catholic  Canadian  was  excommunicated  during  his  life- 
time, and  after  his  death  refused  Christian  burial,  on  the  ground  that 
he  belonged  to  an  institution  which  contained  in  its  libraty  books 
condemned  by  the  Roman  Index,^  For  seven  years  his  body  was 
kept  above  ground,  while  his  widow  pursued  from  Court  to  Court  her 
determination  to  have  this  censure  mitigated.  The  case  urived, 
finally,  before  the  English  Privy  Council,  and  was  there  decided 
in  &vour  of  burying  the  remains  of  the  excommunicated  man; 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Decrees  of  Trent  hod 
nob  been  promulgated  in  the  Kingdom  of  France  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  English  Crown,  they  could  not  be 
understood  to  have  any  validity  in  the  Canadian  Dominion.  The 
Roman  Church  itself,  however,  remained  inflexible ;  and,  althoiigh 
the  body  was  buried  in  thegreatcemeteryof  Montreal  under  an  escort 
of  Canadian  troops,  the  Roman  clergy  went  afterwards  tbrongh  the 
ceremony  of  desecrating  the  grave,  and  the  civil  authorities  '  were 
obliged  to  place  upon  it  an  enormous  stone,  still  to  be  seen,  in  ordw 


'  The  case  was  ruferrcd  by  the  eoclcaiastjcal  Bathorities  of  Ciuiad&  to  Um  Holy 
Ulficc  at  Borne,  and  tlic  dcurce  (sanctioned  by  the  Pope)  on  which  Ihc  escommoiti- 
oition  of  Oiiibord  was  founded  ia  as  follows ; — '  Itaquc  nemo  cujuscnmqne  grmdiu  et 
i»Dditionis  pncdictm  opera  (LimnatB  atque  proscripta,  quocumquo  loco,  et  quoeomqUB 
idiomate,  aut  in  puaterum  cderc,  aut  edita  legcre  vel  retinere  audeat,  &ed  loconun 
ordinariia,  aut  luereticK  pravitatis  Inquisitoiibiu  en  traderc  t«neatar,  anb  poenis  in 
Indice  librorum  votitonim  indictis.'  (JadffmeMt  of  the  Jadimal  OBwmUtec  t^  Oe 
■     (Virp  Omncil,  delivered  Koveraber  21,  1874,  p.  6.) 
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to  prevent  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  &om  carrying  away  the  body 
by  stealth.  Such  a  display  of  ecclasiastical  discipline  might  be  sup- 
posed to  carry  with  it  a  universal  force,  at  least  among  all  devout 
members  of  the  Roman  Church,  But  this  is  fer  from'the  case.  The 
very  same  offence,*  which  on  a  Canadian  bookseller  was  visited  with 
such  tremendous  penalties,  is  perpetrated  constantly  in  London  by 
distinguiahed  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  Athensum  Club,  which  possesses  on  its  shelves  books  of  the 
very  same  nature  as  those  which,  in  the  Canadian  Institute,  provoked 
the  excommunication  levelled  against  Joseph  Guibord ;  and,  if  any 
of  those  eminent  persons  were  to  die  as  members  of  the  AtheDEeum 
Club,  they  could  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground  consistently 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Court,  as  expressed  in  the  excom- 
munication of  GKubord,  and  the  desecration  of  his  grave,  unless  by 
the  merciful  indulgence  of  the  English  Piivy  Council,  which  would 
no  doubt  take  the  same  ground  as  in  the  more  bumble  example  at 
Montreal,  namely,  that  the  Decrees  of  Trent  have  never  been  formally 
promulgated  within  the  realm  of  England.  Such  an  inconsisteDcy 
of  practice  and  theory,  if  it  were  found  in  the  English  or  Scotti^ 
Church,  would  no  doubt  excite  a  boundless  derision  and  invective 
amongst  members  or  admirers  of  the  Roman  Communion.  In  the 
Roman  Communion  it  is  often  overlooked  alike  by  its  friends  and  ita 
enemies. 

( 5 )  Another  line  of  variation,  partly  practical  and  partly  doctrinal, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  Bulls,  decrees,  and  treatises  issued  by 
Popes,  councils,  and  casuists,  maintaining  the  reality  of  witchcraft 
and  the  unlawfulness  of  usury.  The  belief  on  which  those  authorita- 
tive utterances  were  founded  has  been  so  completely  abandoned  in 
the  Roman  Church,  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  practice  and  opinion  of  most  Roman  Catholics  and  that  of  en- 
lightened Protestants. 

(6)  One  of  the  points  of  which  most  complaint  is  heard  against 
Protestant  Churches  is  their  want  of  discipline.  But  in  the  ^man 
Church  the  discipline  is  not  only  lax,  but  varies  in  the  most  marked 
diversity  according  to  nationalities.  It  is,  for  example,  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  social  standard  of  the  community  whether 
the  profession  of  actors  ia  to  be  encouraged  or  condemned.  Even  iQ 
Protestant  Churches  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  judgment.  But  in  the 
Roman  Communion  there  is  much  deeper  and  wider  dis^reement; 
In  the  French  Church  they  are,  or  were  till  recently,  excommunioated 
and  were  denied  the  rites  of  Christian  burial.  In  the  Italian  Church 
they  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  faithftil.  On  this  vast  diveig- 
ence  the  central  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  has  pronounced  no 
decision. 

(7)  The  question  of  the  endless  torments  of  the  wicked  is  one 
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which  cries  for  a  sohition.    There  is  a  terrible  description  of  then 
torments  and  their  incessant  and  interminable  duration  in  a  work  bf 
a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  J.  Fumiss,  written  as  if  bj  an  eye- 
witness, and  published  with  the  authoritative  permission  of  his  supe- 
riors.    No  book  like  that  of  Dr.  Fumiss  would  be  allowed  to  circulate 
in  the  English  Church  with  the  sanction  of  its  prelates,  especiallj 
after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  duration  of  futoie 
punishment  is  an  open   question.      Nothing  could   justify  such  a 
publication  except  the  most  absolute  certainty  on  the  subject.    But 
so  far  from  there  being  any  such  certainty  in  the  Eoman  Church,  we 
find  the  utmost  divergence.     Not  only  are  there  expressions  of  a 
totally  dififerent   character   in   Tertullian,  Origen,    St.   Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  St.  Ambrose — the  three  last  recog- 
nised by  the  Roman  Church  as  canonised  saints — ^but  even  in  modern 
times  a  brief  but  significant  hint  is  dropped  in  a  footnote  to  a  well- 
known  work  ^  by  the  foremost  theologian  of  that  Church,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  never  ruled  anything  at  all  on  the  subject. 

(8)  Or,  again,  take  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  No 
question  can  be  more  important  than  that  which  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  missionary  enterprise :  from  what  to  what  is  the  con- 
version to  take  place  ?  That  is  to  say,  how  much  of  the  old  heathen- 
ism may  be  left  ? — how  much  of  the  new  Christianity  is  to  be  adopted? 
The  question  has  not  been  solved  in  Protestant  Churches.  But 
neither  has  it  been  solved  in  the  Boman  Church.  Witness  the  long 
struggle,  not  yet  determined,  between  the  Popes  ^®  and  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  India  and  China  on  the  qualifications  which  are  or 
are  not  to  be  required  from  converts. 

(9)  Or,  again,  take  the  doctrine  which  in  these  later  days  has 
been  represented  as  the  crowning  test  of  the  fidelity  of  Boman 
Catholics  to  the  see  of  Rome — the  recent  dogma  of  the  Pope's  Infalli- 
bility. On  this  dogma  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  wider  diver- 
gence exists  amongst  the  members  of  the  Eoman  Church  than  on  any 
single  doctrine  professed  by  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  It  is 
not  merely  that  difierent  shades  of  opinion  exist  amongst  professing 
members  of  the  Boman  Communion  on  this  subject  such  as  are  found 
in  Protestant  Churches  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
of  Justification,  but  the  Roman  Communion  includes,  on  the  question 
of  the  Pope's  authority,  opinions  which,  on  the  one  hand,  regard  him 
to  be  an  impersonation  of  divine  wisdom,  and  on  the  other  a  fallible 
mortal,  with  even  less  chance  of  arriving  at  truth  than  most  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Compare  the  language  of  the  Spanish  or  French  prelates  who 
promoted  the  dogmas  of  the  Vatican  Council  with  the  language  of 


*  <  Dc  hdc  damnatorum  saltern  hominiim  respiratione  nihil  adhac  certd  decretnm 
est  ab  Ecclcsia  Catholica.* — Petavius,  De  AngelU  (quoted  in  Cardinal  Newman's 
Grammar  of  A»»entj  p.  417). 

**  iSee  Archdeacon  Grant's  Lectures  on  Missiont, 
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the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'  WTiat  is  Papal  Infallibility  ? '  caused  the  catechumen  to  reply  •  It 
is  a  Protestaiit  calumny.'  Compare  the  almoet  adoring  language 
held  by  extreme  Ultramontanes  respecting  Pius  IX.,  with  the  lat^t 
utterances  of  Moutalembert,  who  spoke  of  him  as  '  the  idol  in  the 
Vatican  ; '  or  with  the  contemptuous  style  in  which  the  whole  subject 
was  treated  by  the  distinguished  Catholic  laymen  who,  for  a  short 
time,  ventured  to  express  their  opinions  in  the  public  journals  of 
England.  Compare  the  language  of  the  two  highest  Roman  authori- 
ties in  England.  One  of  them  supported  with  all  his  energy  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  dogma,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  its  importance  and  its 
force  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  The  other  regarded  the  forma- 
tion of  the  d(^ma  as  the  work  of  'an  aggressive  insolent  faction 
which,'  as  a  student, '  he  could  not  defend  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of 
history;'  and,  even  after  accepting  it,  be  reduced  his  allegiance  to  the 
very  minimum  of  which  human  language  is  capable.  Or,  again,  con- 
sider the  assertions  of  those  members  of  the  Roman  Communion  who 
declare  that  they  have  acquiesced  in  this  dogma,  to  their  co-religionistfl 
so  important,  only  on  the  understanding  that  as  no  Pope  from  the  be- 
ginning "  of  time  ever  has  spoken  authoritatively,  so  it  is  probable 
that  no  Pope  to  the  end  of  time  will  ever  so  speak ;  or,  as  another 
alternative,  that  the  moment  any  Pope  falls  into  error,  that  moment 
ipso  facto  he  ceases  to  be  a  Pope,  and,  therefore,  ceases  to  speak  as 
an  authority.  And  to  these  variations  amongst  theologians  we  ought 
to  add  those  still  wider  divergences  which  exist  amongst  the  large 
classes  of  the  Roman  Communion,  whose  numbers  form  a  material 
element  in  the  dazzling  pretensions  which  it  puts  forth  ;  and  yet  of 
whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  both  amongst  the  educated  and 
uneducated  classes,  there  are  thousands  to  whom  the  Pope's  claims  to 
infallibility  are  entirely  inoperative.  It  might  perhaps  be  asked 
whether,  even  amongst  the  strongest  upholders  of  the  dogma,  anyone 
ever  quotes  or  accepts  it  except  on  behalf  of  something  to  which 
he  is  previously  inclined.  For  all  other  cases,  the  qualifications  in 
reserve  are  so  large  and  numerous  as  to  supply  some  means  of  escape. 
(10)  Tliere  is  one  final  example,  perhaps  in  some  respects  the 
most  striking  of  all — the  various  types  of  character  which  the  Roman 
Church  has  included.  Unity  of  chaiacter,  after  all,  is  the  essential  sign 
by  which  the  unity  of  a  Church  can  be  known.  If  any  society  is  abso- 
lutely imiform  in  itself,  the  moral  and  mental  character  of  its  members 
will  be  absolutely  alike  also.  This  miiformity  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  attained  in  some  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  There  is  a 
family  sameness  in  all  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in  most 
members  of  the  Scottish  Free  Church,  which  we  vainly  seek  either 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  or  the  Church  of  England,  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  this  diversity  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds.  Tliere  ia 
first  the  diversity  of  extreme  depravity  and  extreme  goodness,  and 


''  Iietter  to  Caidiaal  Manning,  1^  Hr.  Haskclt, 
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this  amongst  not  merely  private  personages,  but  high  officials — not 
merely  amongst  lax  adherents,  but  devoted  members.     The  infiEimoas 
Cardinal  Dubois  was  a  more  august  representative  of  his  Church,  as 
£BLr  as  authority  and  dignity  were  concerned,  than  the  devout  Fenelon 
or  the  excellent  MassiUon.     The  cruel  Louis  XI.  and  the  profligate 
Louis  XV.  were  as  ardent  followers  of  the  Roman  See  as  the  saintly 
Louis  IX.  and  the  pure  and  tolerant  Louis  XVL     Again  there  is 
the  diversity  which  may  be  yet  more  within  the  reach  of  modem 
experience,  and  which  is  found  not  only  in  the  extremes  of  virtue 
and  vice,  but  in  the  more  complex  shades  of  character,  which  never- 
theless go  far  to  divide  and  bewilder  men's  minds  in  the  selection  of 
Churches.     There  may  be  those  members  or  converts  of  the  Koman 
Communion  who  are  absorbed  in  the  intrigues,  the  trivialities,  the 
proselytism  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  occupation  of  the  inferior 
spirits  of  the  religious  world  in  all  Churches.     There  are  also  those 
members,  and  even  converts,  who  avoid  these  pursuits  with  the  utmost 
distaste,  who  live  in  that  higher  region  of  feiith  and  charity  which  is 
common  to  the  just  spirits  of  all  Churches — of  these  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  they  are  Roman  by  accident.  Catholic^*  by  nature,  and 
Christians  by  the  grace  of  GK)d.     Let  the  Roman  Church  have  both 
the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  these  fundamental  divergences. 

III.  These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  the  variations  of  the 
Roman  Church.  We  might  indefinitely  extend  them.  The  position 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  devotion,  as  represented  by  St.  Aiphonso 
Liguori  on  the  one  hand,  or  Cardinal  Newman  on  the  other  hand ; 
the  profound  credit,  or  absolute  discredit,  attached  to  La  Salette  or 
T^urdes ;  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this  or  that  local  saint  in  the 
celestial  hierarchy ;  the  various  opinions  implied  or  expressed  on  the 
efficacy  of  indulgences.  It  may  be  asked  why,  if  they  are  so  palpable, 
they  have  not  produced  a  greater  efifect,  either  in  deterring  the 
leaders  of  Roman  proselytism  from  appeals  to  a  unity  so  obviously 
fallacious,  or  in  opening  the  eyes  of  those  for  the  sake  of  whom  those 
appeals  are  made  to  their  illusory  character  ?  There  may  be  several 
answers  to  this  question ;  but  one  is  sufficient.  It  is  that  the  Roman 
Church  has,  in  its  later  years,  possessed  the  power  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  had  not  yet  acquired,  of  silencing,  suppressing,  and 
disguising  the  true  expressions  of  the  discontent  and  discordance  of 
its  members.  That  in  this  power  so  exercised  there  is  something 
calculated  to  impress  the  imagination  we  do  not  deny — that  all 
Churches  are  naturally  eager  to  suppress  the  traces  of  discord  and 
quarrel.  Nevertheless  to  high-minded  men  it  would  appear  of  all 
ecclesiastical  privileges  one  of  the  least  enviable. 

The  conclusions  which  we  would  therefore  draw  are  those  which 
we  stated  at  the  beginning.  The  Roman  Church  is  a  vast  institution, 
which,  by  the  very  reason  of  its  antiquity,  in  its  earlier  history  con- 


*'  We  here  use  this  word  in  the  original  and  trnc  sense  of  '  universal,*  *  compre- 
hensive.' 
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tained  all  the  various  elements,  good  and  bad,  which  go  to  make  up 
tlie  Christiamty  of  modem  Europe.  It  was,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  it  was  *  the  world.'  In  its  later  days  many 
of  its  good  elements  have  been  strained  off  into  the  Protestant 
Ohuicbes;  some  good  have  remained,  some  bad  elements  have  been 
added ;  both,  perhaps,  have  been  intensified.  Of  it  we  may  say, 
whether  in  good-natured  blame  or  in  merciful  indulgence,  what  a 
Scotch  minlBter  of  the  Established  Church  said  to  a  Scotch  dissenter: 
'  When  your  lum  has  reeked  as  long  as  ours,  it  will  have  as  much 
floot.'  And  this  indulgence  should  be  specially  extended  to  those  who, 
whether  in  the  Koman  Church  or  any  other  old  institution,  are  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  better  elements,  and  to  sweep  away  some  of 
the  accumulated  accretions.  This  consideration  also  opens  the  pos- 
sible prospect  in  which  we  may  indulge  of  the  Roman  Church  for  the 
future.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  possibility  that  both  Popes  and 
General  Councils  will  at  last,  on  some  one  occasion,  have  the  courage 
and  common  sense  to  acknowledge  what  all  the  educated  classes,  both 
within  and  without  the  Roman  Church,  accept,  that  they  and  their  pre- 
decessors have  erred  even  in  the  most  important  matters.  Whenever 
this  simple  truth  has  been  once  uttered  authoritatively,  whenever 
the  natural  inference  is  drawn  that  Christianity  consistn  of  many 
different  communions,  with  diverse  gifts,  working  towards  a  common 
end,  tlie  supposed  necessity  for  aggressive  proselytism  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  chief  cause  of  bitterness  between  Roman  and  Protest- 
ant Christendom  would  disappear,  and  the  variations  of  Catholicism 
would  prove  to  have  been  as  great  a  benefit  to  the  world  as  the  varia- 
tions of  Protestantism.  The  Roman  Communion  would  in  that  case 
lose  the  attributes  of  a  party,  and  would  assume  the  attributes  of  a 
Church — one  Church  amongst  many — fulfilling  its  own  fimctions  in 
the  household  of  faith,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  good  influeocfls 
of  the  communions  around  it.  The  variations  of  the  past,  when 
once  acknowledged,  would  open  the  door  to  improvements  in  the 
future  perhaps  not  less  than  those  which  the  Reformation  broughb 
with  it,  alike  to  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

A.  P.  Stanlst. 
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A  Russian  Lady's  Book. 

A  BOOK  hai<  lately  appeared  among  ns  in  a  &ir  ontvard  garb  and 
ttingnlarly  attractive  within,  written  br  «  fixeigner  in  flnent 
and  idion>atic  English,  inspired  by  genuine  patriotifia  and  heaity 
inteniatioDal  goodwill,  and  diftingoisbed  by  the  transpaient  good 
feitb  of  its  Btatement^.  Shafts  of  keen  wit  and  ssica^m  indeed 
alx>und — well-aimed  and  haid-hitting — bat  these  arrows  bare  never 
heen  dipped  in  the  poieon  of  malice,  and  tfaey  are  always  more  or  lees 
beadf^l  with  truth.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  higb-Eouled  patriot  of  the 
young  and  vigorous  Rusaan  race  glows  and  kindles  in  every  atteiance, 
while  in  the  ac(]uirement  of  our  language,  the  gathering  ti^ether  of 
materia),  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  into  «  IviUiiuit  and  ex- 
ceptionally readable  Book,  is  evinced  an  amount  of  honest  labour 
which  in  itself  must  command  our  respect. 

Why  cannot  Kussia  and  England  he  friends?  Here  is  the  aim 
and  the  motive  of  the  whole  work.  The  question  is  so  forciUy  put 
tliat  we  may  fain  hope  it  will  serve  to  quicken  the  common  sense 
and  the  common  Christian  feeling  of  two  great  nations  on  whose 
mutual  respect  and  goodwill  depend  the  civilisation  of  millions  of 
our  joint  neighbours. 

Olga  de  Novikoff,  n^  de  Kir^eff,  is  a  Russian  lady  of  station. 
Bexirles  the  high  culture  now  common  among  her  countiywomen, 
she  possesses  a  rare  gift  of  language  which  she  has  cherished  till  she 
is  able  to  write  with  equal  force  and  fluency  in  French,  in  English, 
and  in  her  own  native  tongue.  Her  husband  is  a  Moscow  nolde ; 
her  only  surviving  brother.  General  KireefiF,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Grand  Ihike  Constantine,  and  is  a  man  greatly  beloved  for  his  gen- 
erous nature.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her  younger 
brother, 

^'ICOLAS  ElB^BFP 
THE    FIKST   BUBSIAS    VOLUHTEBB    KILLED   in   SBSBIA. 


I  trant^cribe  from  Mr.  Kinglake's  preface  to  the  sixth  edition  of 
his  '  History  of  the  Crimean  War,'  the  following  extract,  which  tells 
how  Kirfeff  fell. 

The  young  Colonel  Nicholai  Kir^eff  was  a  noble,  whose  birth  and 
poHseSHions  connected  him  with  the  districts  affected  by  Moscow's  fieiy 
aspirations;  and  being  by  nature  a  man  of  enthumaetic  dispoeition,  he  ^r^ 
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accustomed  himself  to  the  idea  of  self-eacrifice.  Upon  tbe  outbreak  tX 
Prince  Milan's  insuirectioD,  he  went  off  to  Servia  witii  the  design  of  acting 
Eimply  under  the  hanner  of  the  Bed  Crosa,  and  had  already  entered  up<m 
his  humane  task  when  he  found  himself  called  upon  by  General  Tchemayoff 
to  accept  the  commaad  of  a  brigade.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man  of  great  stature, 
with  extraordin&ry  beauty  of  features;  and,wbetherowing  to  the  midsummer 
heat,  or  from  any  wild,  martyr-like  impulse,  he  chose,  as  he  had  done  &om 
the  first,  to  be  clothed  altogether  in  white.  Whilst  advancing  in  front  of 
his  troops  against  the  Turkish  batteiy,  he  was  struck — first  by  a  shot 
passing  through  his  left  arm,  then  presently  by  another  one  whic^  struck 
him  in  the  neck,  and  then  again  by  yet  another  one  which  shattered  his 
right  hand  and  forced  him  to  drop  his  sword ;  but,  despite  all  these  wounds, 
he  was  still  continuing  his  reeolute  advance,  when  a  fourth  shot  passed 
through  his  lungs,  and  brought  him,  at  length,  to  the  ground,  yet  did  not 
prevent  him  from  uttering — although  with  great  efiTort — the  cry  of  '  For- 
ward !  forward ! '  A  fifth  shot,  however,  fired  low,  passed  through  the 
fallen  chief's  heart  and  quenched  his  gallant  spirit.  The  brigade  he  had 
commanded  fell  bewk,  and  his  body — vianly  asked  for  soon  after  by  General 
Tchernayeff— remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.' 

For  an  account  of  the  maoDer  in  which  hia  heroic  death  served 
as  a  trumpet  call  to  the  Russian  nation,  I  refer  to  further  quotations 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  written  by  the  sister  of  KireefF  aad 
inspired  by  his  &te ;  a  task  wrought  out  in  calmer  hours  with 
deliberate  purpose  from  the  impulse  of  passionate  ^ony  awakened 
by  the  tidings  of  her  brother's  martyrdom.  She  was  first  over- 
powered by  the  feeling  borne  in  upon  her,  that  had  England  by 
peaceful  means  promoted  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  nationalities 
in  Turkey,  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  gallant 
rising  of  the  little  Principality  of  Serbia,  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
Huasian  volunteers.  She  cried  out  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  England, 
'  Lord,  if  thou  badst  been  there,  my  brother  had  not  died  1 '  Gra- 
dually  the  purpose  shaped  itself  in  her  mind  that  she  would  devote  her 
literary  power  and  social  influence  in  both  countries,  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between  England  and  Russia,  and  thus  lead 
towards  co-operation  tor  the  common  objects  of  humanity  in  the  East. 
A  aeries  of  letters  in  the  Darlington  '  Northern  Echo '  (first  reprinted 
in  1877  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian)  commenced 
the  English  literary  part  of  her  mission  of  goodwill.  Similar 
efTorts  on  the  liussian  side  have  appeared  from  her  pen  in  journals 
in  her  own  country.  But,  as  Mr.  Froude  says  in  his  admirable 
prefsMie  to  the  present  volume,  her  task  has  been  so  hard,  that  only 
enthusiasm  could  have  carried  her  through  it. 

In  her  introductory  chapter  our  authoress  repudiates  entirely  the 
idea  of  the  Russian  Government  having  deliberately  planned  the  war» 
and  gives  unmistakeable  grounds  for  attributing  it  to  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  Russian  people.  I  quote  here  as  decisive  on  this 
point,  the  testimony  of  our  English  Ambassador,  Lord  AugustuB 
LoftuB.  Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  from  St.  Petersburg,  on 
August  16,  1876,  he  says: — 
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The  enthusiasni  for  the  cause  of  the  Servians  and  Christian  Slavs  is 
daily  increasing  here.  .  .  .  The  sympathy  of  the  masses  has  been  roused  by 
the  atrocities  which  have  been  committed  in  Bulgaria,  and  bears  a  religious 
and  not  a  political  character.  ...  It  might  be  feared  that  should  any  fresh 
atrocities  occur  to  influence  the  public  mind,  neither  the  Emperor  nor 
Prince  Gortschakoff  would  be  able  to  resist  the  imanimous  appeal  of  the 
nation  for  intervention  to  protect  and  save  their  co-religiomsts.     (P.  16.) 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Old 
Serbia,  I,  among  others,  have  been  able  to  give  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness  who  had  travelled  and  resided  in  the  Turk-ruled 
Christian  lands  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrectioD. 
The  story  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres  which  roused  the  hearts  of 
English  men  and  women,  came  to  me  and  to  those  who  knew 
Turkish  rule  as  no  startling  novelty,  but  as  the  terrible  aggravatiou 
of  a  chronic  condition. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  were  either  Eussians  by  birth,  or  natives  of  Serbia 
and  Montenegro.  They  were  everywhere,  with  some  rare  exceptions^ 
exiled  Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  and  Herzegovinians,  or  the  children  of 
exiles,  who  had  resided  in  Serbia,  Boumania,  and  Bussia,  and  had  in 
some  instances  become  naturalised  foreign  subjects. 

But  those  and  many  such  matters  belong  to  the  Past.  Present 
difficulties  and  actual  sufferings  are  now  claiming  our  attention. 
The  Eastern  question  has  been  mooted,  not  settled.  It  was  irrevo- 
cably opened  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  by  a  few  Herzegovinian  peasants 
at  Nevesigne,  who  knew  nothing  beyond  their  own  bounded  lives,  the 
wrongs  of  their  own  hearths,  and  the  sufferings  of  their  own  villages. 
But  they  were  men,  and  as  men  they  did  and  dared.  The  breach 
they  made  in  the  walls  is  bringing  down  the  whole  chamel  house  of 
Moslem  rule.  Their  work  has  neither  been  completed  nor  annulled 
by  the  halting  movements  of  European  diplomacy  which  have  been 
proclaimed  at  intervals  in  the  discordant  and  imcertain  somids  of  the 
Conference  of  Constantinople,  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Greek  and  Armenian  populations  are  still 
left  the  prey  of  the  Osmanli.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
large  portions  of  Old  Serbia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Novi-bazar 
district,  including  the  town  of  Novi-bazar,  are  still  as  before  under 
Turkish  rule.  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops  and  administered  partially  by  Austrian  officials,  are  still 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  Bulgaria  has  been  cut  up 
into  three  parts,  one  of  which  containing  a  population  of  1,500,000, 
has  been  simply  handed  back  to  the  Turks.  An  appeal,  dated 
January  i,  1880,  from  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia,  addressed  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople,  thus  describes  i^eir 
condition : — 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia  becomes  daily,  through  the  fiiult  of 
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the  locft]  authorities,  more  and  more  intolerable.  Thei^  misdemeanoui^ 
murders,  abusee,  and  crimes  of  all  kinds  increase  in  a  most  terrifying 
manner.  The  criminals  who  were  seized  \sj  the  Christiana  and  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  remain  not  only  unpunished,  but  are  even  acquitted, 
and  they  use  their  freedom  to  contiiiue,  being  armed  fivm  head  to  foot, 
their  former  cruelties  against  Uie  unarmed  Bulgarians.  The  authorities 
openly  Bhow  their  partiality  for  the  Mahometans.  These  fkcts  deprive  us 
of  every  hope  that  the  local  authorities  will  redress  tJiese  grievances.  The 
public  inseciudty,  of  course,  greatly  endangers  labour  and  wages;  the 
number  of  those  in  need  of  their  daily  bread  is  therefore  already  very  large. 
(P.  119,  foot-note.) 

The  appeal  goes  on  to  demand  the  application  of  promised  reforms, 
which  we  all  know  the  Forte  is  powerless  to  enforce.  The  Bulgarian 
question  has  not  been  settled  by  the  expedient  of  cutting  up  the 
nation  into  three  artificial  divieionB.  And  '  in  a  few  yearB,  at  least  a 
dozen  queetions  as  hard  as  the  Bulgarian  will  be  presBing  for  settl&- 
ment.' 

Tbe  Kussiau  lady  shows  us  in  these  pages  that  it  has  been  the 
biEtoric  mission  of  ber  country  to  liberate  the  Christian  East.  She 
also  shows  how  the  political  relations  of  this  country  with  Turkey 
have  unhappily  rather  tended  to  rivet  than  to  loosen  the  chains  of  its 
Christian  populations. 

For  a  specimen  of  wholesome  hard-hitting,  I  recommend  Chapter 
VIIZ.  on '  English  Neutrality,'  to  which  she  prefixes  Canning's  words ; — 

If  you  ask  me  what  are  the  lines,  rules,  and  limits  of  a  just  neutrality, 
I  will  tell  you  them  in  one  word.  Tliere  is  a  golden  maxim  which  applies 
fls  well  to  politics  as  to  morals — Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you.  But  to  England  I  say.  Do  unto  others  what  you  have 
made  others  do  unto  yon.     (P.  77.) 

In  the  following  extract  she  urges  the  Russian  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties interposed  by  England. 

No  matter  what  Russia  proposed,  England  rejected  it,  while  the  one 
thing  you  proposed — the  CoDHtantinople  Cenference — we  cordially  accepted. 
Lord  Bcaconsfield  adopted  a  policy  of  isoliLtion  from  his  devotion  to  '  English 
interests.'  Tell  me,  has  it  b^n  so  much  to  your  interest  to  care  for  nothing 
but '  intorests ' )  Has  anyone  gained  by  it  t  Of  course  Russia  has  suffered. 
We  have  lost  two  hundred  thousand  hves,  not  to  speak  of  money ;  but  is 
that  an  adequate  compeoEatiou  to  you  for  having  made  enemies  of  a  htmdred 
millions  of  Slavs  1  Perhaps  it  might,  if  you  had  really  succeeded  in  regeno- 
niting  and  re-establishing  the  Ottoman  Empire.  .  .  .  Your  promised '  Uirea 
cjimpaigna '  wei-e  only  fought  at  the  Guildhall,  and — whilst  the  poor  Sultau 
was  sighing  if  only  for  one — our  armies  crossed  the  Danube,  crossed  the 
'impregnable'  Balkans,  reached  Constontinople,  and  dictated  peace.    (P.  266.) 

Wben  the  war  wtus  over,  and  Bulgaria  was  freed  from  the  Danube  to 
the  j^gean,  the  English  Government  demanded  six  millions  to  threaten 
war  for  re-enslaving  Soutliem  Bulgaria.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  Congress  at 
Berlin.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  on  their  return  to  London, 
were  received  as  conquering  heroes,  with  shouts  of  enthuuastic  applause, 
making  it  their  chief,  and  indeed  their  only,  boost  that  they  had  restored 
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to  the  power  of  the  Turk  the  very  province  whose  sufferings  evoked  the 
magnificent  demonstrations  against  the  Turks  in  1876.     (P.  281.) 

Then  as  to  the  future — she  strongly  urges  a  restoration  of  the  Euro- 
pean concert  which  was  broken  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention, 
and  which  was  the  very  object  of  the  Crimean  War. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  Memorandum  on  the  Treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople^  foreshadowed  the  concerted  understanding  which  is  now  more  than 
ever  to  be  desired.  He  wrote  :  The  o.bject  of  our  measures,  whatever  tb^ 
are,  should  be  to  obtain  an  engagement,  or,  at  all  events,  a  clear  unda> 
standing  among  the  Five  Powers,  that,  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Turkish  Monarchy  the  disposition  of  the  dominions  hitherto  under  its 
government  should  be  concerted  and  determined  upon  by  the  Five  Powers 
in  conference.    (P.  148,  quoting  *  Wellington's  Despatches/  vol.  vL  p.  219.) 

With  regard  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  I  quote  the  following : — 

Russia  seeks  no  annexations  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Within  the 
last  sixty  years  we  have  thrice  dictated  treaties  to  the  vanquished  Turks, 
but  we  have  not  at  this  moment  one  foot  more  territory  in  Europe  than  we 
had  in  1815.  We  have  not  even  taken  a  Cyprus  concession  from  the 
Sultan  in  this  continent  as  the  price  of  all  our  victories.  Turkey  in  Europe, 
so  far  as  Kussia  is  concerned,  is  territorially  as  she  was  when  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought.     (Pp.  145-6.) 

She  has  certainly  no  desire  to  possess  Constantinople.  .  •  .  But  it  is 
quite  true  that  Constantinople  occupies  such  a  place  in  the  Kussian  imagination 
that,  questions  of  self-preservation  apart,  no  Kussian  Emperor  could  tolerate 
the  Austrians  on  the  Bosphorus.     (Pp.  166,  167.) 

The  Balkan  lands  belong  to  the  Balkan  people  (149).  Greece  should 
receive  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Crete,  and  the  Hellenic  Islands,  which  may, 
perhaps,  include  Cyprus  when  you  get  tired  of  it.     (P.  159.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Panslavism,  or  the  union  of  all  the  Slav 
races  of  Europe  under  the  headship  of  the  Bussian  Czar,  is  an  idea 
no  longer  seriously  entertained  in  the  mind  of  any  well-informed 
Bussian. 

Mr.  AksakofF,  the  acknowledged  spokesman  of  the  Moscow  Sla- 
vonic Committee  (which  in  England  has  been  mistakenly  called 
Panslavist),  makes  this  declaration : — 

The  East  of  Europe  belongs  to  Oriental  Europeans ;  the  Slav  countaries 
belong  to  the  Slavs.  It  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  conquests  for  Russia ; 
it  is  a  question  of  calling  to  an  independent  existence  (political  and  social) 
all  those  different  Slav  groups  which  people  the  Balkan  Peninsula.   (P.  150.) 

Here  Panslavism  is  distinctly  repudiated ;  Philo-Slavism  is  de- 
fined. Let  us  be  careful  not  to  confuse  our  notions  by  a  confusion 
of  terms.  I  have  never  met  a  Panslavist  among  the  Southern  Slavs. 
The  Slav  nationalities  desire  their  own  free  and  unfettered  individual 
development.  The  traditional  policy  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  has 
been  to  get  help  wherever  they  can,  now  from  Bussia,  now  from 
France,  now  from  Austria  or  England,  and  to  play  the  European 
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Powers  and  tbeii  agents  one  agamst  the  other ;  they  are  indeed  open 
to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  towards  Russia,  which  has  sacrificed  and 
accompliehed  so  much  for  them.  The  Southern  Slavs  have  no  ten- 
dency to  Kussian  absorption,  making  use  of  the  idea  merely  as  a 
threat  or  a  bugbear  to  England  and  Austria,  and  an  (nyumen^um  oA 
kominem  in  the  following  strain :  '  Give  us  our  liberties,  or  we 
will  throw  oiirselves  into  the  arms  of  fiussia.' 

This  work  neither  gives  nor  professes  to  give  a  complete  picture 
of  Russia,  of  her  internal  political  and  social  condition.  For  instance, 
there  is  but  a  passing  mention  of  one  of  the  most  hopeful  facts  in  the 
country,  viz.  that  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  popular  represent- 
ation exists  in  the  village  commumties,  where  the  peasants  manage 
their  local  concerns.  The  nation  is  being  trained  &om  below  upwards 
to  representation  ;  the  principle  is  there,  rooted  and  established,  and 
must  work  upwards  through  the  ranks  until  the  rapidly  increasing 
intelligence,  cultivation,  and  education  of  the  people  shall  find  salu- 
tary expression  in  the  management  of  their  national  affairs.  In  the 
chapter  on  '  Russian  Autocracy ' — which  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  an 
exposition  of  the  views  of  a  loyal  and  typical  Russian  subject,  who 
is  a  reverent  believer  in  the  autocracy— she  makes  this  passing 
mention  of  the  rural  municipalities : — 

We  believe,  with  Goethe,  that  the  beet  of  all  Qovemmenta  is  that 
n'hich  best  teaches  self-government,  but  a  permanent  head  of  a  strong 
centralised  Administration  is  sometimes  a  necesraty  even  for  the  development 
of  self-government.  In  this  reepect  Russia  may  compare  favourably  with 
England,  for  we  have  rural  municipalities  elected  by  universal  snffiuge, 
eNtablished  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  I  suppose  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  you  have  no  such  elective  authorities  in  your  country  districts. 
(P.  236.) 

An  earnest  of  progress,  indeed,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Ruijsia, 
without  any  pressure  from  without  or  any  revolution  at  home,  has 
liberated  twenty  millions  of  her  own  serfe.  And  the  more  one  knows 
the  highly  educated  upper  Russian  class,  the  more  faith  we  have  in 
the  futiire  of  the  nation,  and  the  more  confidently  we  expect  for 
them  representation  and  extended  self-government. 

Russians  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  England  very  thoroughly, 
both  from  our  freedom  of  the  press,  and  also  from  the  fact  that 
almost  every  educated  Russian  can  read  English.  It  is  extremely 
rare  for  an  English  person  to  possess  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  language.  We  in  England  consequently  know  very  Httle  of 
Russia,  and  almost  nothing  of  the  under  strata  of  her  society,  where 
are  now  stirring  forces  and  energies  which  must  find  vent  in  de- 
structive explosion,  or  in  the  healthy  and  wholesome  expression 
afforded  by  representation.  But  however  impossible  it  may  be  to 
us  to  form  a  true  idea  of  internal  Russia  and  her  as  yet  unhealed 
moral  plague  of  Nihilism,  amid  the  masses  of  misrepresentation  which 
reach  our  press  from  the  Jewish  correspondents  of  foreign  journals, 
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and  from  various  unreliable  and  outer  sources,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  Nihilists  are  neither  the  Liberals  nor  the  Philo-Slavs  of  Russia. 
This  is  self-evident  from  the  manifesto  of  Bakunin,  the  Nihiliflt 
leader,  in  1868,  given  in  a  foot-note,  p.  256.  Many  among  the 
Nihilists  are  of  Jewish  origin ;  and  our  authoress  is  able  to  tell  us 
that  Nihilism  is  not  widely  spread  in  the  upper  classes,  and  has  no 
hold  whatever  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  loyal  to  their  Gar 
and  to  their  faith.  While  this  volume  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  Bussian  case  against  England  in  foreign  policy,  it  11 
also  rich  in  facts  and  indications  on  the  whole  subject  of  Russian  life 
and  feeling,  and  as  an  Englishwoman  I  can  cordially  recoxnineiid  its 
study  to  British  readers. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  mention  that  by  her  advocacy  of  cer- 
tain reforms  the  writer  has  given  offence  to  the  bureaucracy  in  her 
own  land.  The  censors  of  the  press  have  also  objected  to  the  repro- 
duction of  Mr.  Aksakoff 's  speech  in  Moscow,  which  expressed  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  at  the  sacrifice  at  the  Congress  of  advantages 
gained  for  the  Southern  Slavs  by  the  war.  Great  displeasure  has  been 
caused  by  her  advocacy  of  the  Zemskie  Sobory  (^  assemblies  from  all 
the  lands '),  although  this  institution  is,  according  to  our  views,  but  a 
small  step  in  the  right  direction,  being  merely  a  consultative  *  Parlia- 
ment in  waiting,'  to  be  summoned  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Czar. 
Shortly  after  its  appearance,  the  work  was  placed  on  the  list  of  books 
prohibited. 

A.  P.  Ibbt. 
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What  Shakespeare  learkt  at  School. 
III. 

IN  tracing  more  in  detail  the  proofs  of  Shakespeare's  fiuniUarity 
vith  Ovid,  his  geoeral  literary  method  must  be  kept  in  view* 
^'tiile  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  his  mind  waH  richly  stored 
with  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  he  is  far  too  great  an  artist  to  niake  any 
section  of  it  prominent  in  his  writings.  This  applies  with  specif 
force  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  academic  poets  and  scholarly 
wits  are  apt  to  display — the  knowledge  of  books.  Many  of  the  writen 
for  the  stage,  who  were  Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessora  01  early 
contemporaries,  had  spent  some  years  at  the  Universities,  and  their 
dramas  not  only  abound  with  literary  references  and  allusions,  but 
contain  at  intervals  long  quotations  from  foreign  sources,  and  especially 
from  the  Roman  poeta  and  prose  writers.  The  onapent  force  of  the 
powerful  Kenaissacce  wave  swayed  secondary  and  imitative  minds  in 
the  same  direction.  And  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  Shakespeare  was 
so  far  affected  by  the  prevailing  tendeucicii,  that  his  early  plays  have, 
as  a  rule,  more  numerous  learned  allusions  than  the  later.  This  is  not, 
however,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  an  invariable  mark  or  test  of 
early  work.  The  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  though  constructed  on  the  weU- 
known  lines  of  Plautua  and  Terence,  contains,  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason,  far  fewer  classical  allusions  than  many,  indeed  than  most,  of 
the  later  plays.  But  in  '  Titus  Andronicus,'  '  Love's  Labour  Lost,' 
*  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  and  the  Parts  of '  Henry  VI.,'  the  bookish 
element,  though  much  less  than  in  many  contemporary  plays,  is  still 
a  distinctive  feature.  Even  in  these  earliest  efforts,  however,  Shake- 
speare yields  only  a  passing  and  temporary  homage  to  the  custom  of 
copious  allusion  and  quotation  so  common  in  hia  day.  Hia  intel- 
lectual power  was  too  exuberant,  his  creative  imagination  too  fertile, 
his  dramatic  feeling  too  vivid  and  intense,  to  allow  of  scholastic  dis- 
play, or  merely  external  decoration  of  any  kind.  Classical  and  learned 
allusions,  if  employed  at  all,  are  usually  wrought  by  the  dominant 
feeling  into  the  very  substance  of  the  work.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
in  his  more  mature  and  characteristic  writings  such  allusions  are 
rare.  It  is  the  more  significant,  therefore,  that  direct  references  to 
Ovid,  and  quotations  from  his  poems,  are  comparatively  numerous, 
although,  as  might  be  expected,  they  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
early  plays.  Apart  from  direct  evidence,  indeed,  it  might  be  ea&Iy 
assumed  that  the  in&uence  of  Ovid  over  Shakespeare  would  he 
stronger  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  before  his  own  dramatic 
style  was  fully  formed,  than  in  the  later,  when  his  powers  were  de- 
veloped, and  he  had  acquired  complete  command  over  the  con- 
ditions and  resources  of  his  art. 
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In  dealing  with  the  direct  references  to  Ovid,  'Titos  Andronicns' 
may  be  taken  first  in  order  of  time.  At  least  I  may  say  in  passing 
that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  play  is  Shakespeare's,  and  if  so,  it  is  obvious  it  must  be 
early  work,  his  very  first  tragedy,  if  not  his  first  drama.  The  marks 
of  youthful  effort  are  everywhere  apparent,  not  only  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  coarse  type  of  tragedy  that  occupied  the  London  stage  when 
Shakespeare  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  but  in  the  crude  hand- 
ling of  character  and  motive,  and  the  want  of  harmony  in  working 
out  the  details  of  the  conception.  All  through  the  ardent  love  <rf 
beauty  and  keen  delight  in  nature  struggle  with  the  physical  horrors 
and  moral  gloom  of  the  tragedy.  In  relation  to  the  point  in  hand, 
the  immaturity  is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  the  smeU  of  the  lamp 
mingles  with  the  fireshness  and  vigour  of  poetic  feeling.  The  wide 
circle  of  references  to  Greek  fable  and  Boman  story  suggests  that 
the  writer  had  come  recently  from  his  books,  and  was  not  unwilling 
to  display  his  acquaintance  with  them.  Some  of  the  books  and 
authors  from  whose  pages  incidents  and  allusions  had  been  derived 
are,  as  in  the  case  of  Ovid,  mentioned  by  name. 

The  earliest  direct  reference  to  Ovid  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  fourth  act,  where,  in  the  garden  of  Titus's  house,  the  terribly 
mutilated  Lavinia  is  seen  eagerly  turning  over  the  books  her  nephew 
Lucius  had  let  fall  on  her  hasty  approach.  Titus  and  Marcus,  to 
whom  the  boy  had  appealed,  after  watching  her  for  a  time,  observe 
that  she  has  fixed  on  one  of  the  books  and  is  rapidly  turning  over 
the  leaves  as  though  in  search  of  some  reference  or  passage  that 
might  tell  what  she  cannot  utter, — 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so  % 

Towng  Luc,  Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphoaea  ; 
My  mother  gave  it  me. 

Marc,  For  love  of  her  that's  gone, 

Perhaps  she  cull'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 

TU.  Soft !  see  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves  I       [Hdping  her. 
What  would  she  find  1 — Lavinia,  shall  I  read  % 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus's  treason.  .  .  . 

The  tale  of  Tereus  having  hinted  at  her  woe,  the  plan  devised  by 
her  uncle  for  revealing  the  names  of  the  murderous  ruffians  who  had 
so  cruelly  wronged  her — ^that  of  writing  in  the  sand  with  the  staflF — 
seems  also  to  have  been  suggested  by  Ovid.  At  least  it  naturally 
recalls  the  vivid  dramatic  sketch  in  which  he  describes  the  lingered- 
out  parting  on  the  shore  between  Calypso  and  Ulysses.  Urged  to 
tell  once  more  the  tale  of  Troy,  the  wide-wandering  hero  draws  with 
his  stick  on  the  sand  a  map  of  the  city,  with  the  friendly  and  hostile 
encampments  around  it. 

Ille  levi  virga  (virgam  nam  forte  tenebat), 
Quod  i*ogaty  in  spisso  litore  pinidt  onus. 
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Hec,  inquit,  Troja  est  (mnros  in  litore  fecit)  : 
Hie  tibi  Bit  Simoifi  :  hiec  mea  castra  puta. 

Campus  erat  (campuiuque  facit)  quern  t^ede  Dolonls 
Sparsimus,  Hsmonios  dnm  vi^  optat  equos. 

The  third  scene  of  tbe  same  act  coutains  a  quotation  from  Ovid, 
a  hemistich  from  the  fine  passage  in  the  first  book  of  the  '  Meta- 
morphoees,'  in  which  he  describes  the  flight  of  Justice  &om  the 
polluted  earth.  The  venerable  Titus,  in  his  ecstaBy  of  grief  and 
loss,  despairing  of  justice  on  the  earth,  commands  thiae  about  bim 
to  scour  the  seas  and  search  the  under-world  to  find  her : — 

Terraa  Atiraa  retiqiiil  ; 

Be  you  remember'd,  Marcus,  she's  gone,  she's  fled. 

Sirs,  take  yon  to  jour  toolB.     You,  cousins,  shall 

Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cs«t  your  nets  ; 

Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea ; 

Yet  there's  as  Utile  justice  as  at  land. 

The  numerous  indirect  allusions  to  Ovid's  writings  in  the  play  will 
l>e  noticed  further  on.  But  before  leaving  it  here  another  fine  from 
the  scene  already  referred  to  may  perhaps  be  fairly  interpreted  as  a 
direct  allusion  to  the  favourite  author.  When  Lucius  runs  to  his 
grandfather  perplexed  and  alarmed  at  his  aunt's  hurried  approach 
and  excited  manner,  Titus  replies : — 

Fear  her  not,  Lucius; — somewhat  doth  she  mean; — 
Bee,  Luciiis,  see  how  much  she  makes  of  thee : 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Bead  to  her  sons  than  she  hath  read  to  thee 
Sweet  poetry  and  TvUy'g  Orator. 

Now,  as  the  'Metamorphoses'  had  been  given  to  the  boy  by  hia 
mother,  and  his  Aunt  Lavinia  shows  immediately  after  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  book,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Ovid's 
delightful  stories  were  the  sweet  poetry  she  had  read  to  the  boy.  In 
support  of  this  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
Shakespeare'syouth,  the  pupils  usually  read  Ovid  and  Cicero  for  a  year 
or  two  before  they  advanced  to  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  that  the 
epithet  sweet  is  not  only  peculiarly  suitable,  but  specially  applied  to 
Ovid  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  From  his  smooth  versification, 
felicitous  turns  of  speech,  and  fulness  of  tender  sentiment,  he  was 
appropriately  designated  by  an  epithet  that  would  hardly  apply  to 
the  poet«  read  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  school  course. 
We  may  therefore,  1  think,  fairly  interpret  the  line, '  Sweet  poetry 
and  Tully's  Orator '  aa  referring  to  the  school  association  of  Ovid  and 
Cicero. 

The  next  play  in  which  Shakespeare  refers  to  Ovid  by  name  is 
*  Love's  Labour  Lost.'  The  pedantic  Holofemes,  though  destitute  of 
true  taste  or  cultured  judgment,  knows  well  enough  the  technical 
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merite  of  the  chief  school  authors.  In  critiouung  Biron's  vene^ 
he  takes  the  opportanity  of  diBplaying  his  bmiliarity  with  Ovid, 
and,  although  under  the  impulse  of  the  ■  foolish  extravagant  spirit ' 
that  poeaesses  htm,  he  cannot  help  playing  with  the  name,  the  snb- 
stance  of  his  general  statement  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark: — 
'  Here  are  only  numbers  rati6ed :  but,  for  the  el^ancy,  &cility, 
and  golden  cadeuce  of  poesy,  oa/ret.  Ovidius  Naao  was  the  man; 
and  why,  indeed,  Naso,  but  for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of 
iuicy,  the  jerks  of  inveotiou  ? '  Here  the  main  characteristics  of 
Ovid's  muse,  his  ease,  elegance,  fertCity  of  invention  and  musical 
eweetnees,  are  clearly  indicated,  though  in  a  characteristically  fiui- 
tastic  way. 

The  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  is  another  early  play,  comparatively 
rich  in  direct  references  to  Ovid.  Indeed,  though  not  amongst  the  very 
earliest  of  Shakespeare's  works,  it  abounds  with  classical  allusions  in 
common  with  the  older  drama  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  references 
to  Ovid  are,  however,  from  Shakespeare's  own  pen,  as  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  '  Pleasant  conceited  Historic  called  "  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew."'  The  earliest  reference  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act, 
in  the  dialogue  between  Lucentio  and  Tranio  on  their  arrival  at 
Padua,  'the  nursery  of  arts,'  in  order  to  enter  on  a  'course  of  learn- 
ing and  ingenious  studies.'  After  having  been  brought  up  at  Flinrence, 
Lucentio,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  returns  to  Padua,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  to  complete  his  education  by  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy.    This  determination  he  explains  in  his  opening  speech : — 

And  tlierefoi*,  Tninio,  for  the  time  I  study. 
Virtue,  aiid  thut  ])art  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  tli4it  ti'eats  of  happinees 
By  virtue  eepecially  to  be  achiev'd. 

Tra.  Mi  jutrdoruile,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  ain  in  all  iiflected  (ik  yourself; 

Only,  good  miiater,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray  ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks, 
As  Ovid  be  iiii  mttcatt  quite  ahjur'd. 

This  line  not  improbably  reflects  a  personal  experience.  It  suggeebt 
that  Shakespeare  had  found  Ovid's  refreshing  tales  a  welcome  rdief 
from  his  professional  labours,  a  stimulating  relaxation  for  leisure 
hours.  The  next  reference  to  Ovid  in  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew' 
shows  that  Lucentio  had  not  only  taken  Tranio's  advice,  but  promptly 
turned  it  to  practical  account.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  Bianca, 
the  beautiful  and  gentle  sister  of  the  shrewish  Kate,  Luceutio  gains 
access  to  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  tutor,  and  pleads  his  passion  under 
the  mask  of  a  lesson  in  Latin  construing,  Ovid  being  the  instninient 
employed  in  this  lover's  stratagem :— 
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fton.  WLere  left  we  last  1 
Imc.  Here,  madam  : — 

Hoc  that  Sitnoi*  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  uUu»  ; 
Hie  sleterat  Priami  r^ia  cdta  aenia. 
Bian.  Construe  them. 

Lue.  Bac  that,  as  I  told  you  before,  Simots,  I  am  Lacentio,  hie  est,  son 
unto  Vincentio  of  Fisa,  Sigeia  Idlus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love ;  Hie 
stetcrat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comee  a-wooing,  Priami,  is  my  man  Triano, 
reffia,  bearing  my  port,  celsa  senis,  tliat  we  miglkt  beguile  the  old  pantaloon. 

These  Uses  are  from  the  first  of  the  '  Heroic  Epistles,'  that  from 
Penelope  to  Ulysses.  After  recalling  how  often  her  loving  heart  had 
been  wrung  with  anxiety  during  his  absence  at  the  Trojan  war,  Pene- 
lope reminds  her  wandering  lord  that  the  war  was  now  happily  over  ; 
that  the  Argive  heroes  had  returned,  and  were  offering  in  the  local 
temples  thanksgivings  for  their  success ;  that  many  long-betrothed 
maidens  were  at  length  married ;  and  that,  at  their  festive  gatherings, 
the  warrior  bridegrooms,  in  fighting  their  battles  over  again,  often 
sketched  with  a  little  wine  on  the  table  an  outline  of  the  city  walls 
and  of  the  chief  positions  connected  with  the  conflict.  They  were 
thus  doing  at  home  for  their  wedding  guests  what  Ulysses  himself  was 
doing  for  Calypso  on  the  shores  of  her  wonderful  island.  The  graphic 
touch  in  either  case  illustrates  the  devices  which  Ovid's  dramatic 
instinct  prompted  him  to  adopt,  in  order  to  give  vividness  and  interest 
to  bis  narrative.  This  particular  device  seems  indeed  to  have  struck 
Shakespeare's  fancy,  as  he  not  unfrequently  employs  it  for  descriptive 
effect  in  his  own  work.  The  following  from '  Luerece '  is  one  amongst 
other  instances  of  its  use  that  might  be  given  : — 

While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  fai3e,  the  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  ctuVd  in  it  with  tears. 

Another  quotation  from  the  *  Heroic  Epistles '  occurs  in  the  last 
part  of '  Henry  VI.'  among  the  closing  lines  of  the  third  scene  of  the 
first  act.  It  ia  a  line  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  a  mere  boy  and  utterly  defenceless,  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  cruelly  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Clifford,  '  the  deadly  blood- 
supper,'  as  he  is  appropriately  termed  in  the  prose  chronicles  of  the 
time.  After  pleading  for  his  life  in  vain,  Rutland  with  his  last  breath 
prays  that  he  alone  may  suffer  at  Clifford's  hands,  that  his  ruthless 
lust  of  blood  and  vengeance  may  find  no  other  victims : — 

Sul.  0,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  deaUi  I 
To  thee  I  pray  ;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier  s  point  affords. 

Put.  I  never  did  thee  harm :  why  wilt  thou  slay  me  1 

01^.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  Bat  'twas  era  I  was  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  bod,  for  his  sake  pity  me ; 
Leet  in  revenge  thereof, — sith  God  is  just,— 
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He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 

Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 

And  when  T  give  occasion  of  offence, 

Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif,  No  cause  I 
Thy  father  slew  my  father  ;  therefore,  die.  \St€ibs  ih'w. 

Hut,  Dii/aciant,  lavdis  sum  via  sit  ista  tuep  !  \pm, 

Clif,  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Flantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both.  \E9^, 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  line  from  Ovid  was  added  by  Shakespeare 
himself  to  a  scene  in  which  his  alterations  of  the  original  are  few  and 
slight.  In  '  The  true  Tragedie  of  Eichard  Duke  of  Yorke,'  Butland's 
longer  speech  appealing  for  pity  is  his  last,  and  the  six  lines  of  Cliffoid's 
imdivided  reply  close  tiie  scene.  The  line  is  thus  given  to  Hutland  ly 
Shakespeare,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  certain  propriety  in  this,  as  the 
poor  boy  had  appeared  on  the  field  not  as  a  combatant,  but  as  a  specta- 
tor ;  and  when  intercepted  by  Clifford,  was  hastening  to  a  place  of 
safety  with  his  tutor,  a  priest  named  Sir  Robert  Aspall.  The  line  is 
taken  from  the  second  of  the  '  Heroic  Epistles,'  that  from  Phyllis  to 
Demophoon^  and  as  Shakespeare  was  probably  working  at  the 
'  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  and  the  parts  of '  Henry  VI.'  about  the  same 
time,  the  two  quotations  from  the  first  and  second  of  the  '  Heroic 
Epistles '  would  seem  to  show  that  he  had  recently  been  studying  these 
celebrated  dramatic  lyrics. 

The  last  direct  reference  to  Ovid  occurs  in  ^  As  You  Like  It,'  and 
it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  curious  of  all.  The  reference  is  not 
only  a  minutely  learned  one,  but  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  a  stage 
clown  or  professional  fool,  the  humorous  jester  Touchstone,  and  it  is 
addressed  to  the  simple-souled  Audrey,  whose  dense  rustical  ignorance 
barely  comprehends  the  ordinary  dialect  even  of  borrel  men.  The  third 
scene  of  the  third  act  opens  as  follows : — 

Touch,  Come  apace,  good  Audrey  :  I  will  fetch  up  your  goats,  Audrey. 
And  how,  Audrey  1  am  I  the  man  yet  %  doth  my  simple  feature  content 
youl 

Aiid.  Your  features  !     Lord  warrant  us !  what  features? 

Touch,  I  am  hei^  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  moat  oapHcious  poet, 
honest  Ovidf  urns  a/inong  the  Goths, 

Well  may  the  melancholy  Jaques,  on  overhearing  this  speech,  exclaim : 
*  0  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in  a  thatched  honsel' 
Touchstone  himself  seems  to  feel  that  his  knowledge  is  equally  ill- 
bestowed. 

Touch,  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's  good 
wit  seconded  with  the  foi'wai'd  child.  Understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room.  Titdy,  I  wotdd  the  gods  had 
made  thee  poetical 
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Avid.  I  do  not  know  what  '  poetical '  is :  is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  t 
ia  it  a  true  tbiogl 

Touch.  Ko,  tnHj ;  for  the  tmeat  poetiy  is  the  moat  feigning ;  and  lovers 
are  given  to  poetry ;  and  wliat  they  swear  in  poetry  may  be  said  as  lovan 
they  do  feign. 

In  explanation  of  Touchstone's  'good  wit,'  as  exemplified  in  his 
learned  comparison,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  courtly 
jester  who  could  rail  at  Lady  Fortune  in  good  set  terms,  and  hold  hu 
own  in  wit  combats  with  hia  social  superiors,  whose  brain  had  strange 
places  crammed  with  odds  and  ends  of  bookish  knowledge,  as  well  as 
with  observation, '  the  which  he  rents  in  mangled  forms.'  But  that 
such  a  reference  should  with  any  semblance  of  dramatic  propriety  be 
put  into  the  mouth,  even  of  a  duke's  jester,  illustrates  the  fainiliarity 
with  Ovid  and  his  writingR  which  miut  have  prevailed  in  urban  and 
coiutly  circles.  The  epithet '  capricious '  in  Touchstone's  speech  is  a 
good  example  of  the  subtle  playing  with  words,  the  skilful  sng^eBtioo 
of  double  meanings,  of  which  Shakespeare  in  common  with  Ovid  is  so 
fond. 

In  passing  to  the  indirect  proofs  of  Shakespeare's  acquaintance 
with  Ovid  I  will  take  first  the  minor  poems,  leaving  the  points  of 
evidence  scattered  through  the  dramas  to  be  collected  into  groups 
rather  than  dealt  with  in  the  order  of  their  actual  occurrence  in  the 
several  plays.  Though  now  little  read,  these  minor  poems,  and  especi- 
ally the '  Venus  and  Adonis '  and  the  '  Lucrece,'  were  once  famous,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career  probably  did  more  even  than  his  dramas 
to  make  Shakespeare  well  and  widely  known.  At  that  time  indeed, 
plays  being  produced  for  the  stage,  not  for  the  press,  and  usually 
published  only  through  the  actors'  mouths,  were  hardly  ranked  as 
literature  at  all.  For  what  is  simply  spoken  'cannot  outrun  the 
range  of  the  speaker's  voice,  and  perishes  in  the  uttering.'  In  the 
%me  way,  though  usually  written  in  verse,  plays  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
classified  as  poetry,  this  title  being  reserved  for  the  various  forms  of 
the  lyric,  songs  and  ballads,  for  elegies  and  sonnets,  for  epics  and 
allegories,  for  pastoral,  descriptive  and  historical  pieces.  And  writers 
for  the  stage  who  also  aspired  to  the  character  of  poets  usually  at- 
tempted one  of  these  more  permanent  and  recognised  varieties.  Shake- 
speare himself  is  no  exception.  On  becoming  firmly  established  in 
his  new  career  as  playwright  and  dramatic  proprietor,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  that,  like  others  aroimd  him,  he  could  now  select  a  patron, 
and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  more  orthodox  or  literary  verse.  He 
accordingly  recalled  and  prepared  for  the  press  his  early  poetical 
studies,  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,  and 
the  companion  picture  of '  Lucrece,'  which  followed  immediately  after. 
They  are  wonderful  poems  to  have  been  produced  by  an  English 
youth  writing  in  the  country  between  the  years  1580  and  1586-7. 
The  *  Lucrece '  was  indeed  written  somewhat  later  than  the  '  Venos 
and  Adtmis,'  but  they  are  so  connected  in  subject  and  treatment,  so 
obviously  early  studies  having  common  characteristics,  that  for  tlie 
No.  605  (ko.  czxt.  X.  a.)  S  B 
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purpose  in  hand  they  may  be  considered  together.     Hie  marvd  is 
that  poems  so  unlike  anything  in  contemporary  literature,  yet  with  so 
marked  an  individuality  of  form,  colouring  and'  poetical  treatment, 
should  have  been  produced  by  a  ^'prentice  hand'  in  a  small  pro- 
vincial town.     So  far  as  the  finer  essence,  the  vital  substance  of  his 
work,  is  concerned,  the  poet  is,  we  know,  bom  not  made,  and  Shake- 
speare is  the  supreme  example  of  this  truth.     But  like  every  other 
artist  the  poet  must  study  the  elements  of  his  craft,  must  learn  to 
master  the  materials  he  has  to  use  so  as  to  handle  them  with  fireedom 
and  power  in  attempting  new  combinations.     In  the  fundamentd 
points  of  poetic  form  and  treatment,  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
careful  study  of  the  best  available  models*    What  models,  it  may  be 
asked,  were  there  for  classical  poems  of  this  peculiar  type  at  the  time 
when  Shakespeare  was  engaged  in  embodying  his  earlier  poetical 
conceptions  ?    In  reply  to  this  question,  Mr.  Collier  says  of  '  Venus 
and  Adonis ' : — '  It  was  quite  new  in  its  class,  being  founded  upon  no 
model,  either  ancient  or  modem ;  nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted 
before,  and  nothing  comparable  to  it  was  produced  afterwards.'     On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Minto  suggests  that  the  tale  of  '  Grlaucus  and 
Sylla,'  by  Lodge,  is  the  probable  model  of  Shakespeare's  earlier 
poem,  and,  but  for  the  chronological  difficulty,  I  Fhould  certainly  be 
disposed  to  attach  great  weight  to  this  suggestion.     All  the  Acts 
and  probabilities  of  the   case   seem  however  to  indicate  that  the 
'  Venus  and  Adonis,'  as  Shakespeare's  earliest  considerable  effort,  must 
have  been  produced  at  Stratford  some  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Lodge's  poem.     With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence  in  support 
of  this  view,  Mr.  Collier  says : — ^  A  young  man  so  gifted  would  not, 
and  could  not,  wait  until  he  was  five  or  six  and  twenty  before  he 
made  considerable  and  most  successful  attempts  at  poetical  composi- 
tion ;  and  we  feel  morally  certain  that  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  was  in 
being  anterior  to  Shakespeare's  quitting  Stratford.     It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  youthful  vigour,  of  strong  passion,  of  luxuriant  imagination, 
together  with  a  force  and  originality  of  expression  which  betoken 
the  first  efforts  of  a  great  mind,  not  always  well  regulated  in  its 
taste.     It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  open  air  of  a  fine 
coimtry  like  Warwickshire,  possessing  all  the  freshness  of  the  recent 
impression  of  natural  objects ;  and  we  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
we  do  not  think  even  Shakespeare  himself  could  have  produced  it,  in 
the  form  it  bears,  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty.'     In  relation 
to  the  last  point  I  should  be  disposed  to  go  further  still,  and  say 
that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  either  could  or  would  have 
produced  such  a  poem  after  he  had  found  in  the  drama  the  free  use 
of  both  his  hands — the  means  of  dealing  effectively  with  action  as 
well  as  passion.     We  must,  therefore,  look  for  Shakespeare's  early 
models  as  to  style  and  treatment  amongst  his  youthftil  studies  at 
Stratford,  and  especially  amongst  the  poets  read  during  his  school 
course. 

Adopting  this  view,  many  critics  have  traced  in  Shakespeare's 
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two  descriptive  poems  the  influence  of  Ovid- and  Virgil  lespectively, 
of  which  frimi  natural  affinity  that  of  Ovid  would  he  the  stxonger. 
Virgil*  for  tolerably  obvious  reasons,  seems  to  have  had  but  little 
influence.  He  lacks  the  unstudied  deecriptive  charm,  the  el^;iao 
sweetness,  the  emotional  and  picturesque  variety,  as  well  as  the 
vivid  dramatic  touches  which  in  bis  early  days  bo  poweifiilly 
attracted  Shakespeare  towards  Ovid.  Apart  irom  a  few  striking 
episodes  and  the  unfailing  literary  beauty  and  finish  of  the  work, 
it  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  '  Georgics '  or  even 
the  *  .^!neid '  would  appeal  with  any  special  power  to  Shake- 
speare's more  intimate  sympathies.  Alike  in  motive,  substance, 
and  treatment,  these  poems  are  somewhat  alien  to  the  natural  move- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  mind.  Virgil's  absorption  of  feeling  in  a 
limited,  though  impressive  range  of  objects  and  associations,  has  little 
in  common  with  Shakespeare's  vivid  and  intense  interest  in  all  the 
varieties  of  individual  character,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  actual 
life.  The  glorification  of  a  person  or  an  institution,  a  oity  or  evra 
an  empire,  would  have  been  a  comparatively  narrow  theme  to  one 
whose  attention  was  already  fixed  on  the  boundless  moral  intereeto 
and  infinite  vital  complexities  belonging  to  the  wide  circle  of  human 
experience.  And  the  didactic  and  rhetorical  expedients  required 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  narrower  theme  are  foreign  to  the  firm 
and  flexible,  yet  delicate  and  subtle,  handling  of  character  and 
motive  belonging  to  the  larger  world.  The  genius  of  the  two  poets 
is  thus  essentially  different,  the  one  illustrating  the  combination  of 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  epic  and  didactic,  the 
other  those  of  a  peerless  elegiac  and  dramatic  artist. 

Virgil  is  indeed  tar  nearer  to  Milton  than  to  Shakespeare.  Like 
Milton,  he  could  brood  over  a  great  subject  which  touched  his 
intellect  and  imagination  through  his  affections,  could  slowly  ac- 
cumulate materialfl  for  its  illustration,  mould  them  into  form  with 
all  the  skill  of  a  tuneful,  artistic  and  richly  cultivated  nature,  and 
give  the  work  a  massive  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  Shakespeare's  imagination  was  from  the  first  stimulated  and 
swayed  by  purely  poetical  rather  than  by  personal  influences,  by  the 
beauty,  interest,  and  vital  unity  of  the  object  contemplated,  rather 
than  by  a  ruling  individual  sentiment  determining  alike  the  choice 
of  subject  and  method  of  treatment.  His  poetical  genius  is  thus 
more  of  the  Greek  than  of  the  Boman  type,  and  in  its  earlier 
exercises  he  would  naturally  be  drawn  towards  those  of  the  Roman 
poets  who  in  their  central  characteristics  come  nearest  to  the  Greeks. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Greek  imagination  had  a  strongly 
objective  bent,  a  pervading  love  of  form  which  gives  firmness  of  out- 
line, harmony  of  proportion,  and  unity  of  structure  and  effect  to 
their  poetry  as  well  as  to  their  decorative  and  plastic  art.  The 
severer  taste  of  the  more  eminent  Greek  artists  would,  it  is  true,  have 
hardly  tolerated  the  luxuriance  of  imagination,  variety  of  elements, 
and  laxity  of  structure  found  at  times  in  the  work  of  their  representa- 
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lives  both  in  Homan  and  English  literature.  But  they  agree  in  the 
central  characteristic  of  dealing  directly  with  the  object,  and  so 
grouping  the  accessories  as  to  present  the  picture  as  a  whole  to  the 
mental  view. 

Now  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  Latin  poets  who  display  in  a 
marked  degree  the  objective  imagination  of  their  Ionic  predecessors. 
Catullus  and  Ovid  have  the  distinctive  Greek  power  of  vividly  con- 
ceiving an  impressive  or  pathetic  scene  and  presenting  it  pictorially  to 
the  reader's  mind  in  its  concrete  fulness  as  a  living  whole.     It  is  in 
relation  to  this  power  that  Niebuhr  speaks  of  Catullus  and  Ovid  as 
the  most  poetical  of  the  Boman  poets.     And  Professor  Sellar  in  his 
admirable  study  of  Virgil,  while  differing  widely  from  the  German 
historian  in  many  points  of  criticism,  agrees  with  him  in   recog- 
nising the  peculiar  type  of  genius  belonging  to  the  earliest  and 
latest  elegiac  poets  of  the  great  period  of  Boman  Literature.     Refer- 
ring to  Ovid  and  Catullus,  he  says  that  they  above  all  other  Latin 
poets  ^  can  bring  a  picture  from  human  life  or  from  outward  natore 
before  the  inward  eye,  and  this  power  is  much  more  than  Virgil's 
power  of  suggesting  deep  and  delicate  shades  of  inward   feeling 
appropriate  to  the  more  limited  compass  of  the  idyl.*     And  of 
Catullus  in  particular  he  says  '  he  had  in  his  genius  more  than  any 
Boman  writer  the  disinterested  delight  in  art  irrespective  of  any 
personal  associations  characteristic  of  the  Greek  imagination.'     The 
supreme  example  of  this  power  in  Boman  literature  is  of  course  the 
Epithalamium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.     But  the  Attys  perhaps  even 
more  strikingly  illustrates  the  distinctively  Greek  power  of  develop- 
ing with  dramatic  intensity  and  truth  some  passion  foreign  to  the 
writer's  own  experience. 

Ovid,  however,  no  less  than  Catullus,  is  endowed  with  a  creative 
pictorial  imagination.  Some  of  his  finished  studies,  and  several  of 
his  separate  sketches,  approach  ta^  masterpieces  of  Catullus  in  de- 
scriptive vividness  and  pathetic  interest,  if  not  in  passionate  intensity 
and  concentrated  imaginative  power.  In  splendour  of  glowing  imagery 
the  story  of  Phaeton  is  unrivalled,  while  the  tragical  tales  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  of  Ceyx  and  Halcyone,  the  touching  pictures  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  of  Ceres  in  the  house  of  Celeus  and  Metanira,  are 
equally  noteworthy  for  truth  of  natural  colouring,  delicacy  of  finish, 
and  picturesque  effect. 

Shakespeare  was  pre-eminently  endowed  with  this  power  of  body- 
ing pictorially  forth  the  form  of  things  unknown,  and  the  supreme 
examples  of  its  exercise  are  found  in  his  earliest  published  poems. 
They  are  the  most  brilliant  verbal  pictures  in  the  language.  We 
have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  Shakespeare  was  well  acquainted 
with  Catullus  or  not.  But  we  know  that  he  was  a  diligent  student 
of  Ovid.  And  as  his  earliest  work  has  so  much  in  common  with  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  '  Metamorphoses,'  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  he  was  largely  influenced  by  Ovid's  method  of  dealing  with 
mythological  fable  and  heroic  story.    The  full  sensuous  pictorial 
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treatment  of  his  tbeme  in  the  '  Venns  and  Adonis '  and  the  '  Lncrece ' 
is  thoroughly  Ovidian.  Indeed,  the  parallel  vith  Ovid  might  he 
traced  through  most  of  the  points  whioh  Coleridge,  in  his  criticigm 
of  these  poems,  has  signalised  as  strong  proofe  of  original  poetic 
genius.  There  is  the  same  sweetness  of  versification,  the  evident  \ 
enjoyment  of  melodioos  aomids,  the  sense  of  musical  delight  and  tiie 
power  of  producing  it  which  is  s6  distinctively  a  gift  of  nature. 
There  is  the  same  choice  of  subjeote  remote  from  the  private  interests 
and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  the  same  latent  dramatic  instinct 
working  by  a  series  of  vivid  images,  which  gives  the  highest  effect  of 
the  picturesque  in  words,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  suhstitute  for  the 
visual  language  of  the  stage.  And  finally,  there  is  the  same  modifi- 
cation of  the  thoughts,  images,  and  incidents  by  the  pervading 
influence  of  a  dominant  passion  or  sentiment  helping  to  connect  the 
details  and  give  unity  of  effect  to  the  picture. 

Not  only  his  early  studies,  but  the  Renaissance  entfaosiasm,  which 
reached  its  highest  point  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  would  naturally  lead  Shakespeare  to  select  classical 
subjects  for  his  first  efforts.  And  in  Ovid  he  would  find  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  such  subjects  treated  in  a  manner  congenial  to  his 
vivid  fancy  and  ardent  feeling.  To  that  storehouse  he  accordingly 
betook  himself.  At  least  it  is,  I  think,  clear  £rom  internal  evidence 
that  the  germ  of  both  the  descriptive  poems  was  derived  from  Ovid, 
that  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis '  ftom  the  brief  account  of  the  same  story 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  hook  of  the  '  Metamorphoses,'  and  that  of 
'  Lucrece '  Irom  the  vivid  dramatic  sketch  of  the  tragedy  which  closes 
the  second  book  of  the  '  Fasti.'  In  each  case  the  exuberant  growth 
into  which  the  original  seed  rapidly  expanded  sufGciently  shows  the 
extraordinary  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soiL  For  brilliancy  of 
imaginative  detail,  depth  of  colouring,  and  exquisite  pictorial  finish, 
the  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  surpasees  every  descriptive  poem  of  antiquity 
except,  perhaps,  the  Proserpine  of  Claudian.  And  even  here  the 
vernal  freshness  and  vigorous  beauty  of  Shakespeare's  picture  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  borrowed  tints  and  mellowed  autumnal  tone 
of  Glaudian's  canvas,  while  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  pictures 
respectively  is  that  of  the  opening  dawn  and  the  fading  sunset  glow. 
In  other  words,  the  revival  of  classical  subjects  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  new  birth  of  what  was  beautiful,  heroic,  and  picturesque 
in  pagan  art,  had  characteristics  of  its  own  which  reveal  the  im- 
portant intellectual  and  moral  changes  the  intervening  period  had 
produced. 

Shakespeare's  obligations  to  Ovid  in  the  'Venus  and  Adonis,* 
while  fewer,  less  direct  and  more  scattered,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
*  Lucrece,'  are  still  considerable  and  noteworthy.  In  his  narrative  he 
has  borrowed  not  only  fi'om  Ovid's  account  of  the  same  story,  but 
from  other  fables,  especially  from  those  of  Salmacis  in  the  fourth 
book,  and  &om  the  graphic  picture  of  the  hunting  in  Calydon,  con- 
tained in  the  eighth  book  of  the  ■  Metamorphoses.'    The  opening 
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ritnation  of  the  poem  is  ^en  in  the  followliig  linw  from  Ovid's 
*  VpniB  and  Adonig ' : — 

Sed  labor  inwlitoa  jun  nu  lanavit  i  et  eooe 

Opportuua  sua  blanditor  popnloa  ambn ; 

rhitqae  torum  oespee.    Libet  bac  reqidesoera  teonm 

St  reqaievtt)  bumo :  ^resdtqoe  et  gnim«n,  et  qwom. 
qne  sina  jaTenis,  pomta  cervice,  reclinis 
Sic  ait :  ao  mediis  interserit  oscnla  verbiB. 

While  thus  restiDg  in  the  shade  with  Adonis,  Venus  tells  him  the 
«elebiated  story  of  Hippomanes  and  Atalanta,  illustrating  lover^ike 
the  beauty  of  Atalanta  by  a  reference  to  that  of  Adonis  and  hen^. 
'  There  is  a  clear  recollectioa  of  this  passage  in  the  two  genuine 
aMinet«  of  the '  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  which  seem  to  have  been  written 
originally  as  trial  sketches  or  tentative  lines  for  the  opening  of  the 
contemplated  poem — prelusive  notes,  as  it  were,  before  striloiig  into 
the  sustained  music  of  the  story : — 

Sweet  Cytherea,  sittdug  by  a  brook 
With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green. 
Did  court  1^  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, 
Such  looks  Bs  none  oonld  look  but  beanos  queen. 
She  told  bim  stories  to  delight  his  ear ;  &c. 

And  in  the  opening  of  the  poem  itself  Venus,  like  a  bold-bced 
suitor,  says  to  Adonis : — 

Here,  come  and  sit,  wb^  never  serpent  hisses, 
And  being  set,  I'll  smotbei^thee  with  kisses. 
.    Still  she  entreats,  and  prettilysentreats, 
And  to  a  pretty  e&r  she  tunes  }|er  tale ; 
Still  is  be  sullen,  still  he  lours  aM  fivts, 
Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger  Miy-pale ; 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choos4bat  love ; 
And  by  her  fiur  immortal  hand  she  itweaia, 
fVom  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remov^ 
Till  be  take  truce  with  her  contendinK  tears. 

The  central  conflict  of  the  story,  that  of  ^ardent  desire  and  pas- 
sionate entreatty  on  the  one  hand,  with  indigdant  surprise  and  cold 
disdain  on  the  other,  is  reflected  in  the  lines  gtreu  below,*  vaiiations 
of  which  are  found  in  many  stanzas  of  the  *  Vei^  and  Adonis.' 


'  Tunc  »lc  OTMt  logai :  '  Puer  o  dignissi 
Esse  Deus :  aeu  tu  Dens  es,  potes  csae  uv 
Sive  eg  mortalig,  qai  te  goimere,  beat!  ; 
Et  frat«r  felii,  et  fortunata  profecto, 
Si  qua  tib!  soror  est,  et  quae  dedit  nbcra 
Sed  longe  cunctis,  locigeqne  pote&tior  illi 
Si  qiu  tibi  Bponsa  eat,  ai  qQam  diguabers 
Hmo  tibi  aive  aUqna  act,  mea  sit  foitira  j 


citedi 
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What  follows  in  Ovifi's  narrative  ia-ti'atUfcrred  by  ffliakespeare  to 
Gytherea,  and  described  in  the  second  sonnet  of  the  *  Passionate 
Pilgrim.^  Again,  the  powerful- description  of  the  boai  in  the  *  Tenus 
and  Adonis '  is  derived  &om  Ovid's  account  of  the  hunting  in  Calydon, 
and  the  best  way,  perhaps,  to  bring  this  fully  out  is  to  g;ive  the  pas- 
sages t(^ether.  Ovid's  lines  quoted  below  *  may  be  compared  with 
Shkkeepeare's  stanzas  which  follow  parts  of  the  description  with  almost 
literal  fidelity.  On  hearing  that  Adonis  intends  to  hunt  the  boar, 
VenoB  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ruthless  monster : — 

On  Kit  bow-baek  he  hath  a  battle  tet 

Of  britdy  pikee,  that  ever  threat  his  foea ; 

Hit  eyes,  liie  gloto-wormt,  thine  when  he  dothfiel  ; 

His  snout  digs  sepnlehres  where'er  he  goes ; 
Being  moved,  fie  strikes  wh&teV  is  in  his  way. 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  crooked  tnsbse  slay. 

His  Invwny  aides,  with  hairy  bristlee  arm'd. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter ; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  eadly  harm'd  : 

Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  Tentore : 
The  thomy  bramblee  and  embracing  bushes, 
As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  ^om  he  nuhes. 

Alat,  he  naught  eeteeiru  tkat/aee  of  thine. 

To  whom  Love'e  eyea  pay  trifntlary  gazet  ; 

Nor  thy  eofl  Aow/a,  »wee(  l\f»,  and  eryetal  eyne, 

Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amozee ; 

But  having  thee  at  vantage, — wondrous  dread  I— 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

0,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cal»n  still ; 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  fbnl  fiends ; 


Sen  dqIU  eat,  ego  aim  ;  thalamimique  ineamui 
Nkis  ab  his  tacnit.    Paeri  rubor  ors  notafit, 
Neecia  qoid  sit  amor ;  sed  et  embniase  decebat. 
Hie  color  aprica  peadentibns  arbore  pomii, 
Aat  ebori  tincto  est,  aut  snb  oandore  tabenti, 
Qnom  frustra  resonant  aeia  anxiliarin,  Lnnae. 
Poflcenti  Nymphae  Bine  fine  nororia  saltern 
Otcnla,  jamqne  manns  ad  ebiunea  colla  f erenti, 
'  Deaine,  vel  fogio,  l«caiiiqae,  ait,  ista  relicqno.'     ( 

»  Sangolue  et  ignt  miamt'oaiU,  riget  aidna  cervii ; 
JEK  ietaa  dentit  limileM  haitilibtii  hirrent ; 
[Stantque  velat  vallam,  relut  alta  hastilia  setae]. 
Fervida  com  ranco,  latos  atridore  per  armoa 
Spuma  fluit ;  denies  aeqoaDtnr  dentibua  India ; 
Folmen  ab  ore  venit ;  fnmdes  adflatibos  ardeoL 
la  modo  crescenti  aegetea  procnlcat  ia  beiba ; 

Stemitur  incnrsn  nemna,  et  propnlaa  tngox^m 
Silva  dat.  ..... 

Ble  lait,  spaTgit<]iia  cane«,  nt  qniaqoe  nentl 
Obstat,  et  obUqno  latrantes  disslpot  ictn.  (2 
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Come  not  witJiin  bis  danger  \tj  thy  will ; 

They  tiiat  thrive  well  take  coonsel  of  th^  fiioada. 

But  if  tliou  needs  wilt  hnnt,  be  ml'd  by  me ; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare, 

Or  at  ttie  fox  which  lives  by  Bubtlety, 

Or  at  the  roe  which  no  encoonter  dare : 

Pursue  these  feexful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 

And  on  thy  well-breath'd  hone  keep  witb  thy  bounds. 

The  warning  cootained  io  the  last  stanzas,  the  earnest  appeal  to 
Adonis  to  avoid  the  Furious  boar,  and  other  savaj^  beasts,  bat  echoes 
the  equally  earnest  entreaty  of  Venus  in  Ovid's  version  of  the  story.* 
The  lines  in  italics,  which  many  may  have  thought  a  peculiarly 
Shakesperian  touch,  are,  it  will  be  seen,  but  a  poetit^  version  of  the 
lines  in  Ovid. 

Again,  wh«i  after  daybreak  she  listens  eagerly  for  the  hounds  and 
horn  that  may  bring  tidings  of  her  love,  and  hearing  the  former 
'coasteth  to  the  cry,'  she  soon  discovers  by  their  deep  braying  that 
Adonis  in  his  passionate  love  for  exciting  sport  has  disr^arded  her 
injunctions: — 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase. 

But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  boa  proud, 

Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place, 

Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 
They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

Id  the  <  Lii'crece '  Shakespeare  follows  faithfully  the  main  lines  of 
Ovid's  story.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  incorporated  the  whole 
of  it  with  his  own  work.  But  he  has  developed  the  original  sketch 
into  a  completed  picture,  suggested  by  his  vivid  realisation  of  the 
scene  in  all  the  fulnesci  of  its  tragic  and  pathetic  detail.  The  develop- 
ment is  carried  much  further  than  in  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  and 
the  'Lucrece'  is  thus  proportionately  a  considerably  longer  poem. 
But  through  the  whole  of  the  marvellous  development  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  outline  supplied  by  Ovid's  comparatively  brief  but 


*  A  fortibus  nbstinet  apris: 

Baptoresqne  Inpos,  armatosqno  unguibus  ursos 
Vitat,  et  armcnti  saiuratos  caede  leones. 
Te  quoqae,  at  lioa  timeas  (ai  quid  prodesso  moaendo 
Possit),  Adoni,  monet ;  '  Fortisque  fugaoibua  eslo," 
Inqait ;  in  aadaces  non  eat  nadacta  lutn. 
Parce  meo,  jovenU,  temerariua  esse  periclo; 
Nere  feras,  quibua  arma  dedit  Natura,  laoeBse, 
Slet  mibi  ne  mag^o  tua  gloria ;  turn  mmiet  artai, 
Xfcfaeiti,  lire  qiiaa  Vcnerem  morerc,  leann, 
SetigiTotgHe  met,  eenlotqHc.  animotqte /eraram, 
Fulmen  habentr  acre*  in  adimcis  dentibua  apri ; 
Impetcs  eat  fulrU  et  vasta  leonibus  ira ; 
Invianinqne  mibi  genua  est.'  (JArtoH.  fafc.  &> 
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striking  narrative.  And  the  contrast  at  various  points  in  the  fuller 
evolution  of  the  story  brings  into  prominent  relief  the  exuberance 
and  vital  force  of  Shakespeare's  jouthfiil  imagination.  A  single 
example  of  this  power  will  suffice.  When  at  midnight, after  striding 
noiselessly  through  the  dark  and  silent  corridors,  Tarquin  reaches 
the  sacred  chamber  of  Lucrece,  and  rouses  her  with  his  rude  assault, 
Ovid  says : — 

Instat  amans  hostis  precibna,  prctaoque,  minisque : 
Nee  preoe,  nee  pretio,  nee  movet  Ule  miniB. 

Shakespeare  expands  these  lines  into  ten  stanzas,  unfolding  in  order 
each  class  of  villanous  motives,  the  entreaties,  the  promises,  and  the 
threats,  as  they  are  urged  with  cruel  force  on  the  affrighted  Lucrece's 
ear.  Not  only,  however,  in  the  full  expansion  of  what  is  only 
suggested  in  the  original  is  Shakespeare's  imaginative  and  dramatio 
power  displayed.  It  comes  out  in  the  rapid  appropriation  and  skil- 
fid  use  of  the  slighter  realistic  touches  which  help  to  bring  the  pic- 
ture vividly  before  the  inward  eye.  No  prose  chronicler,  for  instance, 
would  be  Ukely  to  specify  in  his  narrative  the  colour  of  Lucrece's 
hair.  Ovid  does  this,  however,  in  his  description  of  her  beauty,  and 
Shakespeare  repeats  it  in  his  exquisite  picture  of  the  sleeping  Lucrece, 
when  Tarquin*s  ruthless  band  had '  drawn  the  cloud  that  hides  the 
silver  moon.* 

Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheatb'd  their  ligh^ 
And  canopied  in  .larlrnwui  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hftir,  like  golden  iJireadt,  play'd  with  her  breath  ; 

O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty  I 

Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 

And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality: 

Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  m  beautify. 

As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  that  life  lived  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

But  without  going  further  into  such  minute  points,  I  proceed  to 
give  the  broader  parallels  between  the  'Lucrece'  of  Ovid  and  of 
Shakespeare.  And  first  of  the  causes  at  work  in  rousing  the  hellish 
passion  in  Tarquin's  breast,  Ovid  specially  refers  to  the  beauty  and 
chastity  of  Lucrece.*     And  Shakespeare,  beginning  with  the  last  line 


*  Interea  javenis  fariatoB  regiua  ignes 
Coiicipit,  et  caeco  raptiis  amora  fnrit. 
Fonna  placet,  niveiiBque  color,  Saviqne  capilli. 

Qnique  aderat  nulla  factna  ab  arte  d«oor. 

Verba  placed,  et  vox,  at  qtuid  eomunpere  ium  en 

Qooqae  minor  8pe8  est,  hoc  magia  ille  cnpit. 
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of  the  extnct  quoted  below,  goes  back  over  Orid*!  daaeriptioii,  em- 
braomg  as  be  goes  its  central  points  : — 

From  the  besieged  Arde&  all  in  poet, 

Bonne  bj  the  truatLees  wings  of  false  desire, 

Lust-breathed  Tarqnin  leaves  the  Boman  host 

And  to  CoUatiam  bean  the  lightless  fiie 

Which,  in  pale  embers  bid,  lurks  to  aspire 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flamea  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Locreoe  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of '  chaste '  unhappily  let 
Thi»  batdeaa  edge  on  Aw  keen  appdite  ; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  trinmph'd  in  that  eky  of  his  delight. 


But  some  ontunely  thought  did  instigate 

His  all  too  timelees  E^>eed,  if  none  of  those : 

TTiij  honour,  his  af&jrs,  bis  friends,  bis  sbte, 

Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  be  goee 

To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
0  rash  false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold, 
Tbj  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old  I 

Next  with  regard  to  the  gracious  reception  he  met  with  under 
Collatine's  hospitable  roof  and  at  the  hands  of  his  unsuspecting  irile 
we  have  in  Ovid  as  follows  : — 

Aooipit  aerata  juvenem  Collatia  porta, 

CcHidere  jam  vultna  sole  parante  sooe. 
Hoetis,  ut  b(»pe8,  init  penetralia  Collatina; 

Comiter  excipitur  :  sanguine  junctus  erat. 
Quantum  animis  erroris  inest !  parat  inucia  lenun 

TTifniiT  epulae  bostibus  ilia  snis. 
Functus  erat  dapibus  :  poscunt  sua  tempora  somni. 

Shakespeare  expands  these  lines  into  the  following  somewhat  more 
detailed  account : — 

When  at  Collatinm  this  fitlse  lord  arriv'd, 
Well  was  he  welcomed  bj  tbe  Roman  dame, 
Within  whose  &ce  beauty  and  virtus  striv'd 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  &ine : 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  ^  shame. 


Aidet  i  et  injiigti  atimalls  agitatna  amorie, 
Comporat  indigno  vimqae  dolumqua  toro. 

Kzitng  In  dablo  est ;  »adebimiu  Dltimai  dixit. 
Vtderit,  andantes  Forsnc  Deoane  jnvet. 

Oeptmos  aadendo  Qkbioa  quoque.    Tklia  fKtoa, 
Bum  latns  cinglt,  tergaqua  preull  eqm. 
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•     ' '- '"''"VUslieniarTin-Inialvm'&oe  wasseen,'        -         ■  "^ 

'  AlgtieS  b^  Maut/s  red  aod  Tiitne's  Tliite :  - 

Of  eithra's  colour  wm  the  other  queen, 
Proving  from  world's  mmority  their  rif^t. 

ThU  earthly  asintt  ador'd  b;  this  devil, 

little  suqwcteth  tiie  ftlee  worshipper : 

For  unatftin'd  thou^to  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 

Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear : 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  oheer 
And  reverent  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  expices'd :  . 

For  that  he  oolou^d  with  his  high  estate, 
Trilling  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majes^ : 
That  noUiing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 
Save  BtHnetime  too  much  wonder  of  his  e^re. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  into, his  bed. 

Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright ; 

For  after  supper  long  he  questioned 

With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 

Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doHi  fight. 

Then  with  reg;ard  to  the  fatal  midnight  scene,  Shakespeare,  while 
following  Ovid's  outline  point  by  point,  realises  so  fully  every  thought 
and  movement  of  the  giulty  Tarquin,  in  the  execution  of  Ms  ghastly 
purpose,  that  he  not  only  eipanda  the  description,  but  repeats  more 
than  once  s(Hne  of  its  central  features.  Thus  Tarquin's  most  terrible 
threat  Ib  given  at  the  outset  of  the  awful  colloquy  with  Lucrece,  re- 
peated as  the  colloquy  draws  to  a  close,  and  again  towards  tiie  end  of 
the  poem  in  the  account  of  the  outrage  which  Lnoreoe  gives  to  her 
husband,  her  &ther,  and  her  assembled  friends.  The  last,  as  the 
mOT^e  condensed  summary,  may  be  compared  with  Ovid's  deeoription.* 


>      Nox  erat,  et  loU  lumiiia  nulla  domo. 
Surgit,  et  auratum  vagina  liberal  ensem, 

Et  venit  in  thaJamos,  napta  pndfca,  tuos. 
Utqne  tonun  pressit ;  FeTTom,  Lacretia,  mecnia  oat 

Nat  OS,  ait,  Begis,  Tarqainiosqiie  vocoi. 
nia  nihil :  neqne  enim  vocem  viiesqae  loqnendi, 

Aat  sliqnid  toto  pectoie  mentis  habet. 
Sed  tremit,  ut  quondam  atabulia  dspreosa  reliotis   - 

Farva  snb  infeato  qunm  jacet  agna  lapo. 
Quid  facial  7  pugnet  ?  vincetor  femina  pngiia. 

Clamet  1  at  in  dextra,  qui  nec«t,  enaia  adeat, 
ESngiat  ?  poaitia  nr^tor  peotoia  palmis ; 

Nunc  primnm  ezteitia  pectora  taota  manu. 
Inatat  amaoa  hoctia  preoibna,  pretioque,  miniaqiie ; 

Nee  preoe,  nee  prello,  nee  movet  ille  minis. 
Nilagia;  eripism,  dixit,  pn>  arisuDe  vitam ; 

FiUfni  adolteni  teotia  adnlter  eiit. 
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While,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  points  of  the  description  are  embraced 
and  expanded  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative,  they  are  biielj 
summed  up  in  the  following  account  &om  Lucrece's  own  lips : — 

For  in  the  dreadful  de^  of  dark  midpight, 
With  shining  £Edchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried, '  Awake  thou,  Boman  dame. 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 

On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict,  \ 

K  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

'  For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine/  quotb  be, 

*  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will,  * 

111  murder  straight,  and  then  111  slaughter  thee. 

And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 

The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed  :  this  act  will  be 

My  fiaime,  and  thy  perpetual  in&my/ 

With  this,  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry ; 

And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword. 

Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word ; 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record. 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Home, 
Th'  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there. 

In  the  earlier  details  of  the  description  Shakespeare  appropriates 
Ovid's  simile  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  and  adds  others  of  a  like  kind 
which  the  situation  naturally  suggests,  such  as  those  of  the  grim  lion 
fawning  over  his  prey,  the  foul  night-waking  cat,  dallying  ¥rith  the 
weak  and  panting  mouse  in  his  hold-fast  foot,  the  white  bind  under 
the  gripe's  sharp  claws.  He  repeats,  too,  in  various  forms,  Ovid's 
statement  that  the  victory  was  a  defeat,  and  would  inevitably  issue  in 
Tarquin's  destruction.  Another  parallel  with  minute  verbal  coin- 
cidences is  the  affecting  scene  with  Lucrece,  when,  in  the  early 
morning,  her  husband  and  father  arrive  in  answer  to  her  basty  and 
urgent  summons.* 


Interimam  famulum,  cum  quo  deprensa  fereris. 

Succnbuit  famae  victa  puella  metu. 
Quid,  victor,  gandes  ?  haec  te  victoria  perdet. 

Heu  1  quanto  regnis  noz  stetit  una  tnis  ! 

Fasti  ii.  813-32.    Lucrece,  1583-1610  (Globe  edition). 
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There  is  a  fical  and  striking  parallel  between  the  closing  lines  of 
Ovid's  Lucrece  and  the  concluding  etaimiB  of  Shakespeare's  poem. 
Both  describe  the  spirited  conduct  of  Brutus  in  throwing  off  his  long 
disguise,  and  coming  forward  to  avenge  the  death  of  Lucrece.  In  this 
closing  scene  the  agreement  between  the  two  poems,  even  in  minute 
points,  is  almost  as  close  as  the  genius  of  the  different  languages  will 
admit  of,  hut  I  must  leave  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the 
Bubject  to  make  this  comparison  for  themselves.^ 

These  parallels  show,  I  think,  that  Shakespeare  bad  Ovid  before 
him  in  his  earlier  work,  that  he  studied  him  carefully,  and  derived 
from  his  pages  many  hints  and  suggestions  for  each  of  his  descriptive 
poems,  and  especially  for  the  second.  Of  course  in  any  account  of  so 
striking  a  story  as  that  of  Lucrece  the  facts  would  be  substantially  the 
same.  But  it  is  in  the  poetical  treatment  of  these  &ctB  that  Shake- 
speare's obligations  to  Ovid  are  most  apparent.  Having  dealt  with  the 
story  in  his  vivid,  dramatic  manner,  Ovid  would  naturally  be  a  kind 
of  model  for  Shakespeare  when  he  selected  it  for  bis  own  poetical  use. 
Warton,  indeed,  (followed  by  other  critics),  having  discovered  that  an 
English  ballad  on  Lucrece  existed  in  Shakespeare's  time,  su^ested  that 
this  was  the  source  whence  Shakespeare  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  baUad,  which  1  have  not  seen,  may  have  been  versified 
from  the  well-known  prose  version  of  the  story  in  Painter's  '  Palace  of 
Pleasure,'  This  version  has  also  been  assumed  by  many  commen- 
tators as  the  immediate  source  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece.  But  a 
comparison  of  the  two  poems  with  the  prose  story  will  show  that 
Ovid  and  Shakespeare  have  a  number  of  significant  points  in  common 
not  to  be  found  in  Painter's  version,  which  is  indeed  little  more  than 
a  paraphrase  of  Livy's  l^ief  account  of  the  tragedy.  The  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  purely  English  sources  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of 
the  subject  belong  to  an  earlier  era  of  criticism,  when,  under  the 
infiuence  of  Farmer's  Essay,  it  was  assumed  that  Shakespeare's 
literary  materials  were  absolutely  restricted  to  his  own  language,  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  extending  no  further  than  the  earliest  pages  of 
the  accidence.  Hence,  if  any  English  account  of  a  subject  taken  up 
by  Shakespeare  could  be  discovered,  however  meagre  in  substance  or 
wretched  in  form,  whether  in  chap-book  prose  or  dc^^ret  verse,  it 
was  at  once  brought  forward  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  work. 
But  after  the  proofs  I  have  given  it  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  denied 
that  Shakespeare  was  quite  capable  of  studying  the  celebrated  Roman 
story  in  the  original  sources,  and  that  he  certainly  did  so  in  relation 
to  Ovid's  version  of  it. 

The '  Lucrece'  also  contains,  as  the  critics  have  pointed  out,  evident 
marks  of  indebtedness  to  Virgil.  The  elaborate  details  in  the 
pictured  '  Fall  of  Troy,'  which  helps  to  beguile  the  sad  interval 
before  the  arrival  of  Collatine  and  his  friends,  seem  clearly  derived 
from  the  second  book  of  the  iEneid.     There  is  an  obvious  connection 

'  Fasti  ii.  835-51.    iMortee,  1807-30,  and  iS4r>}5  (Qlobe  edttioD). 
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between  the  general  cause  or  ground  motive  of  the  more .  fiunois 
tragedy  and  Lucrece's  own  dark  fate.  But  by  a  skilful  stroke  the 
immediate  agent  in  the  ruin  of  cloud-kissing  Ilion  is  asaociAted  ai 
a  kind  of  prototype  with  the  destroyer  of  Lucrece's  peacei.  The  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  pictured  tragedy  as  described  by  Lucreoe  is 
Sinon,  and  Sinon  represents  the  same  union  of  outward  truth  and 
inward  guile,  of  saintly  seeming  and  diabolical  purpose  which  had 
secured  for  Tarquin  his  fatal  triumph.  As  Lucrece  moralises  on  the 
figure,  this  tragic  resembance  suddenly  breaks  upon  her,  axrestingthe 
soliloquy : — 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perus'd, 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill ; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd, 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill ; 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd,  and  gazing  still, 

Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied. 

That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 

^  It  cannot  be/  quoth  she,  '  that  so  much  guile ' — 
(She  would  have  said)  '  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ; ' 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue  '  can  lurk '  from  '  cannot '  took  ; 
'  It  cannot  be '  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 

And  tum'd  it  thus  :  *It  cannot  be,'  I  find. 

But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind  : 

'  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted,) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armM ;  so  beguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish. 

So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

This  ominous  resemblance  acquires  all  the  greater  significance 
firom  the  fact  that  Tarquin  himself  had  recently  acted  the  part  of 
Sinon  in  relation  to  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Gabii.  By  his  crafty 
fraud  and  spotted  treachery  (unusual  among  the  Bomans,  as  Livy 
carefiiUy  notes)  he  had,  in  fact,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  their  city 
after  it  had  been  assaulted  in  vain.  Like  Sinon,  having  gone  to  the 
citizens  of  Gabii  as  a  suppliant  outcast,  with  a  forged  tale  of  woe, 
and  displaying  in  his  person  the  marks  of  cruel  usage,  Tarquin  had 
roused  their  sympathy,  and  secured  a  welcome  which  he  turned 
to  account  by  conspiring  against  his  friends  and  benefiustors,  and 
compassing  their  speedy  destruction.  Lucrece  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  this  sinister  exploit,  and  it  would  almost  inevitabfy 
recur  to  her  mind  while  gazing  on  the  innocent-looking  figure  of 
perjured  Sinon.  In  thus  weaving  Virgil's  narrative  of  the  fidl  of 
Troy  into  Ovid's  story  of  Lucrece,  Shakespeare  utilised  his  early 
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BtodicB,  and  prodcoed  in  his  own  modest  -words  a  *  pampUet '  of  *  im- 
tutored  Lmes,'  which  remains  a  uniqne  example  of  pictiu^  sorrow. 

It  need  hardl;^  be  said  that  this  free  use  of  the  materials  gallierad 
from  his  early  reading  in  the  Boman  poets  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  perfect  originalitf,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  aod 
power,  of  Shakespeare's  work.  In  a  mind  of  such  vital  force  the  best 
materiala  are,  as  I  have  said,  little  more  than  seeds  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  developed  fulness  of  the  plant  and  beauty  of  the  flower. 
The  secret  of  poetical  life  cannot,  indeed,  be  discovered  by  any  esaminar. 
tion  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew,  or  of  the  elements  by  which  it  was 
nurtured.  In  other  words,  no  analysis  of  influencen  and  conditions, 
however  complete,  can  pierce  the  great  mystery  of  creative  genius.  By 
a  subtle  alchemy  it  transmutes  all  inferior  el^nents  into  ita  own  pure 
and  lustrous  gold.  None  the  less  is  it  a  problem  of  criticism  to  trace 
as  far  as  possible  the  nature  and  uses  of  these  elements.  This  is  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  with  r^ard  to  one  section  of  the  manifold 
materials  that  contributed  to  the  growth  and  development  of  ^lake- 
speare's  unrivalled  genius.  And  though  I  must  defer  for  the  present 
the  wider  evidence  of  hia  Soman  studies,  and  especially  of  his 
familiarity  with  Ovid,  which  I  have  collected  from  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  dramas,  enough  perhaps  has  been  already  adduced  to 
illustrate  the  main  position  of  these  papers,  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
iair  Latiu  scholar,  and  in  bis  earlier  life  a  diligent  student  of  Ovid. 

Before  leaving  the  poems,  it  seems  almost  a  duty  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  their  profounder  ethical  and  reflective  aspects.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  described  them  as  narrative,  or  ratber  semi-narrative,  and 
semi-reflective  poems,  and  this  expresses  their  true  character.  And  it 
may  justly  be  said  that  if  Shakespeare  follows  Ovid  in  the  narrative  and 
descriptive  part  of  bis  work,  in  the  vivid  picturing  of  sensuous  passion, 
he  is  as  decisively  separated  from  him  in  the  reflective  part,  the  higher 
piu^ee  and  ethical  signiflcance  of  the  poems.  The  underlying  subject 
in  both  is  the  same,  the  debasing  nature  and  destructive  result^  of 
the  violent  sensuous  impulses,  which  in  antiquity  so  often  usurped  tiie 
name  of  love,  although  in  truth  they  have  little  in  common  with 
the  nobler  passion.  The  influence  of  fierce  inordinate  desire  is  dealt 
with  by  Shakespeare  in  these  poems  in  all  its  breadth  as  affecting  both 
sexes,  and  in  all  its  intonsity  as  blasting  the  most  sacred  interests  and 
relationships  of  life.  In  working  out  the  subject,  Shakespeare  shows 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  its  seductive  outward  charm,  of  the 
arts  and  artifices,  the  persuasions  and  assaults,  the  raptures  and 
languors  of  stimulated  sensual  passion.  In  this  he  is  quite  a  match 
for  the  erotic  and  elegiac  poets  of  classic  times,  and  especially  of 
Roman  literature.  He  is  not  likely  therefore  in  any  way  to  under- 
value the  attraction  or  the  power  of  what  they  celebrate  in  strains  so 
fervid  and  rapturous.  But,  while  contemplating  the  lower  passion 
steadily  in  all  its  force  and  charm,  be  has  at  the  same  time  the  higher 
vision  which  enables  him  to  see  through  and  beyond  it,  the  reflective 
insight  to  measure   its   results,  and  to  estimate  with   remorseless 
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accuracy  its  true  worth.     It  is  in  this  higher  power   of  reflective 
insight,  in   depth  and  vigour  of  thought  as  well  as   feeling,  thai 
Shakespeare's  earliest  efforts  are  marked  off  even  from  the  better  woria 
of  those  whom  he  took,  if  not  as  his  masters,  at  least  as  his  modeb 
and  guides.     He  was  himself  full  of  rich  and  vigorous  life,  deepened 
by  sensibilities  of  the  rarest  strength  and  delicacy ;  and  in  early  youth 
had  realised,  in  his  own  experience,  the  impetuous  force  of  passionate 
impulses.     But  his  intellectual  power  no  less  than  the  essential  depth 
and  purity  of  his  nobler  emotional  nature  would  effectually  prevent 
his  ever  becoming  '  soft  fancy's  slave.'     A  temporary  access  of  passion 
would  but  rouse  to  fresh  activity  the  large  discourse  looking  before  and 
after  with  which  he  was  pre-eminently  endowed.     As  such  passionate 
moods  subsided,  he  would  meditate  profoundly  on  the  working  and 
ultimate  issues  of  these  fierce  explosive  elements,  if  unrestrained  by  the 
higher  influences  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  A  spirit  so  richly  gifted, 
capable  of  soaring  with  unwearied  wing  into  the  highest  heaven  of 
thought  and  emotion,  must  have  early  felt  not  only  that  violent  delights 
have  violent  ends,  but  that  voluntary  self-abandonment  to  the  l^nd 
and  imperious  calls  of  appetite  and  passion  is  the  most  av^ful  form  of 
moral  and  social  suicide. 

These  searching  youthful  experiences  seem  to  have  determined, 
almost  unconsciously  perhaps,  Shakespeare's  earliest  choice  of  sub- 
jects. In  any  case,  the  brilliant  deification  of  lawless  passion  in 
the  ^ Venus  and  Adonis'  but  emphasises  the  social  ruin  produced 
by  the  destruction  of  female  purity  and  truth  it  exemplifies.  In 
the  '  Lucrece,'  the  wider  effects  of  unbridled  lust  are  shown  in  the 
sacrifice  of  a  noble  life,  the  desolation  of  a  faithful  and  united  house- 
hold, and  the  dethronement  of  a  kingly  dynasty.  In  working  out 
the  latter  subject,  Shakespeare  has,  as  we  have  seen,  skilfully  inter- 
woven, with  the  ruin  of  Tarquin's  house,  the  destruction  of  Priam  and 
his  realm  from  similar  causes.  This  theme  he  recurred  to  again  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  wonderful  and  perplexing  drama  of '  Troilus  and 
Cressida,'  one  main  purpose  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  criticising, 
under  skilfully  disguised  forms,  the  early  Greek  conception  of  heroic 
motive,  if  not  of  heroic  character.  Shakespeare  appears  to  have 
regarded  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  as  at  bottom  little  better  than  an 
idealised  version  of  the  savage  custom  of  marriage  by  capture,  a  kind 
of  poetical  gloss  on  the  barbarous  tribal  wars  waged  in  early  times 
about  women.  He  seems  at  once  to  have  exhibited  and  condemned 
with  dramatic  force  and  intensity,  the  motive  of  the  whole  con- 
flict in  the  character  of  Cressida.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  very  earliest  poem  we  have  from  Shakespeare's  pen 
this  higher  note  of  the  modem  world  is  clearly  sounded — ^the  note 
that  *  Love  is  Lord  of  all,'  and  that  love  is  something  infinitely  higher 
and  more  divine  than  the  lawless  vagrant  passion  which  in  pagan 
times  passed  under  that  name.  To  the  modem  mind,  while  the  latter 
is  blind,  selfish,  and  often  brutal  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  the 
former  is  full  of  sympathy  and  self-abnegation,  of  an  almost  sacred 
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ardour  and  gentleness,  humility  and  devotion,  the  very  heart  and 
crown  of  life.  While  the  lower  passion  cares  only  for  the  gratificatioQ 
of  an  intenRely  egoifltic  appetite,  the  nobler  is  ever  supremely  con- 
cerned for  the  highest  good  of  its  object.  This  contrast  is  erpreseed 
with  reflective  emphasis  in  the  following  stanzas  towards  the  close  of 
the  'Venus  and  Adonis': — 

Call  it  not  Love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  eartli  uanrp'd  his  name  ; 
Under  ^rhoee  simple  semblance  he  hath  f^ 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blottii^  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains  and  soon  bereaves, 

As  caterpillars  do  the  t«ndar  leaves. 

Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain. 
But  Lust's  effect  ia  t«mpest  after  sun ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doUi  always  &eah  remain, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done  ; 

Love  surfeits  not.  Lust  like  a  ^utton  dies; 

Love  is  all  truth.  Lust  full  of  forgM  lies. 

In  this  reproof  of  the  pagan  goddess  of  love,  the  higher  note  of  the 
modem  world  is,  as  I  have  said,  struck  fiilly  and  clearly.  It  is 
repeated  with  tragic  emphasis  in  the  '  Lucrece,'  deepened  in  the 
sonnets,  and  developed  through  all  the  gracious  range  of  higher  female 
character  in  the  dramas. 

Nowhere  indeed  is  the  vital  difference  in  the  social  axes  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  world  more  vividly  seen,  than  in  the  contrast 
between  the  I^sbias,  Delias,  and  Corinuas  of  Roman  poetry,  and  the 
Mirandas,  Portias,  and  Imogens  of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  In  the 
one  we  have  the  monotonous  ardours  and  disdains,  the  gusts  and  glooms, 
the  tricks  and  artifices  belonging  to  the  stunted  life  of  lower  impulse ; 
in  the  other,  the  fadeless  beauty  and  grace,  the  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gence, the  gentleness  and  tmth  of  perfect  womanhood.  I  hope,  here- 
after, to  say  something  more  on  this  tempting  theme.  Meanwhile,  as 
I  have  had  to  emphasise  Shakespeare's  relation  to  the  poet  laureate 
of  wandering  love,  it  seemed  right  in  passing  to  point  out  the  higher 
features  by  which  he  is  separated  from  Ovid,  even  in  the  early  poems 
which  owe  most  to  his  inBuence. 

Thos.  S   Bat»E8. 
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The  Crookit  Meg  : 

A    Story    of    the    Year    One. 

r 

XVIII. 

I  AM  a  poor  Land  at  chronology :  the  only  dates  I  can  readily 
assimilate  are  those  which  come  from  the  Mediterranean  :  but  you 
will  please  to  remember  that  the  harvest  home  at  Achnagatt  was  on 
the  Wednesday ;  that  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chapter 
took  place  on  the  Thursday  ;  and  that  the  '  Crookit  Meg  '  is  timed  to 
reach  Longhaven  on  ^londay  night.  So  much  for  the  days  of  the 
week :  I  must  refer  you  to  the  columns  of  the  Journal  if  you  are 
anxious  to  identify  the  days  of  the  month. 

Eppie  was  curiously  restless  during  these  intervening  days.  She 
sat  talking  dreamily  to  her  mother,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  or  wandered 
aimlessly  about  the  farm  and  among  the  rocks.  But  no  one  came 
near  her.  There  was  the  occasional  white  sail  of  a  passing  ship  at 
sea.  A  flock  of  golden  plover  wheeled  over  the  house :  the  melancholy 
wail  of  the  curlew  was  heard  from  the  distant  mosses.  The  men  were 
at  work  in  some  outlying  fields.  Mennie,  her  mother's  old  servant, 
flitted  uneasily  about  her  pale  mistress,  who  seemed  to  her  experienced 
eye  to  be  growing  thinner  and  frailer  each  successive  day, — ^wasting 
away  with  the  wasting  year.  And  the  weather  was  as  still  aa  the 
house ;  the  noisy  equinoctial  gales  had  exhausted  their  passion,  and 
the  days  were  soft  and  moist  and  warm,  though  the  sun  was  invi- 
sible through  the  dull  steamy  haze  that  rested  on  land  and  sea.  It 
was  that  ghost  of  the  Indian  summer  which  visits  Scotland  in  October. 

At  last  Eppie  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  got  Watty  to  saddle 
Bess,  and  she  started  by  herself  for  a  canter  across  the  moors.  The 
swift  motion  brouglit  the  blood  into  her  cheeks.  The  little  mare 
galloped  gamely,  and  for  an  hour  her  mistress  did  not  tighten  the 
reins.  Then  of  a  sudden  the  pony  came  to  a  dead  stop, — she  bad  cast 
a  shoe.     It  was  well  on  in  the  Thiu^day  afternoon. 

Fortunately  the  mischance  had  occurred  on  the  Saddle-hill  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Ale-house  tavern.  There  is,  or  was,  a 
smithy  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Eppie  dismounted  and  led 
the  mare  to  the  smithy,  which  was  growing  efi*ulgent  as  the  darkness 
gathered.  Eob  Eanter,  the  smith,  was  absent ;  but  a  little  imp,  who 
had  been  blowing  the  bellows  to  keep  his  hand  in,  undertook  to  &sten 
the  shoe  which  Eppie  had  picked  up  when  she  dismounted.  The 
people  of  that  district  have  a  curious  liking  for  diminutives ;  and  this 
little  imp  of  the  forge  was  familiarly  and  aflfectionately  known  as 
Hhe  deevilikie.'  Meantime  Eppie,  gathering  up  her  skirt,  sauntered 
across  the  road. 

On  the  bench  in  front  of  the  hostelry  a  familiar  figure  was  seated. 
It  was  our  old  acquaintance  Corbie, — the  honest  'liar.'  A  pewter 
measure  of  spirits  stood  on  the  table  before  him :  it  was  obvious  that 
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he  had  been  drinking  hard.     Eppie  ejed  him  curiously  and  coldly  as 
he  greeted  her  with  drunken  gravity. 

'  Ay,  ay,  my  bonnie  young  leddie, — a  aicht  o'  a  Bonay  laie  like  you 
is  guid  for  sair  een.  What  wud  you  be  pleased  to  tak  ?  Luoky  will 
he  here  presently.  Come  awa*,  Lucky,  and  attend  to  the  young 
leddie.  And  so  as  I  was  sayin'  when  intemipit  by  your  lordship,'  be 
contiDued,  and  a  wicked  gleam  came  into  the  drunken  eyes — '  I  gaed 
doun  to  Yokieshill  to  see  Joe  Hacket, — ua,  na — I'm  wrang— Joe 
was  the  auld  laird,  and  the  auld  laird's  dead  and  damned.  Preserve 
us  a',  that's  actionable,  and  Veritas  convicii  non  ezcusat  aa  they  say 
in  the  Coorts.  Or  as  the  Doctor  pits  it  verrd  pleasantly,  letteors  of 
cursing,  says  he,  being  the  exnlusive  privelege  o'  the  Kirk.  Weel,  yon 
maun  understan'  as  the  morning  was  fine  for  the  time  o'  year,  I  had 
the  mear  oot  early  and  rode  aff  to  veesit  a  client  or  twa.  And  first 
I  gaed  to  JMains  o'  Bora,  for  the  new  millart  has  a  gude-gangin'  plea 
regardin'  the  sma'  sequels  o'  the  ouUucken  multures, — bannock, 
knaveship,  lock-aEd-gowpen,  and  sic  like.  And  Rora  himsel' — the 
doited  body — winna  lat  the  tacksmen  at  Clola  cut  their  peats  in 
his  moss,  for  he  mauteens,  you  see,  that  the  clause  cum  petanis  et 
turbariis  is  no  in  the  charter. — Anither  gill,  Lucky,  anither  gill. — But 
that,  my  dear,  is  a  contestation  that  is  not  regarded  wi'  favour  by  the 
Coort,  for  the  servitude  o'  feal  and  divot  may  be  constituted  by  custom, 
in  like  manner  aa  the  clause  cum  fabrilibua  (whereof  our  gude  freen 
Bob  Ranter  is  an  ensample)  has  fa'en  into  disuse.  But  these  are 
kittle  questions  o'  heritable  licht,  which  nmun  be  decided  by  the  Lords 
o'  Coonsel  and  Session, — the  market-cross  o'  Edinbro'  and  the  pier 
and  shore  o'  Lcith  being  communis  patria.  And  sae,  my  Lord,' — 
as  he  became  tipsier  he  turned  more  frequently  to  the  Court,  which 
hefancied  he  was  addressing — ^  being  arrived  at  Yokieshill,  as  aforesaid, 
I  tauld  Mr.  Hairy  Hacket  that  it  wud  be  convenient  if  he  wud  sattle 
the  sma'  accoont  for  business  undertaken  by  me  on  the  instructions 
o'  his  late  feytber.  You  maun  understan'  my  Lord,  that  the  aocoont 
was  maist  rediculously  sma' — nae  aboon  twa  himdred  poonda  or  thereby. 
Weel,  he  glowered  at  me  like  a  hell-cat,  and  swore  that  not  one  doyt  or 
bodle  or  plack  0'  his  should  gae  into  the  pocket  of  a  drucken  scoon- 
rel ; — drucken  scoonrel,  my  Lord,  these  were  the  verra  words,  for  I 
made  a  note  o'  them  at  the  time,  and  I  wull  tak'  the  oath  de  calomraa 
if  your  Lordship  pleases.  "  Mr.  Hairy  Hacket,"  says  I,  "  yell  pay  my 
taxed  bill  o'  expenses  by  Mononday  momin',  or  by  the  Lord  TU  see 
you  oot  o'  Yokieshill."  At  this  he  jist  gaed  fairly  gyte.  Says  be, 
coming  up  to  me  pal©  as  death,  and  catchin'  me  by  the  back  o' 
the  neek,  "  Oot  you  go  in  the  first  place,  you  leein'  scamp," — "  leein* 
scamp,"  my  Lord ;  and  whan  he  gat  me  ootside  the  door,  he  whistled  to 
an  ugly  savage  tyke  that  was  lyin'  in  the  sun.  *'  Nell,"  sa^  he  to  the 
bitch  quite  coolly,  takin'  oot  his  watch,  *'  if  this  infei'nal  ewindlin' 
scoonrel  is  not  ootside  the  yard  afore  I  count  ten,  gae  him  a  taste  o' 
your  teeth."  Mercy  on  us,  the  beast  looked  up  ia  his  face  wi'  a  low 
snarl. — ^What's  come  o'  the  mutchkiu,  Lucky  ? — Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Hairy 
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Hacket,— infernal  swindler — ^leein'  scamp — dracken  scoonrel^-^yem 

gude, — a  conjoined  action  for  defamation  and  assault, — damages  Ui 

at  twa  thoosan*  poonds, — not  a  penny  less. — ^l8*t  you  indeed,  Mub 

Eppie  ?  Dear  me,  so  you've  come  a'  this  gait  to  see  the  Liords  o*  Sessioi 

and  Justiciar'. — Come  awa'  ben,  my  dear,  come  awa*    ben, — aaU 

Joe  Hacket  is  in  the  dock  for  bigamy,  and  I'm  ceeted  to  speak- 

ceeted  as  a  wutness, — if  I'm  no  owre  fou ' — he  added  with  a  da«d 

look.      '  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  was  present, — John  Hacket,  bachelor  and 

Elspet  Cheyne,  spinster — for  life  and  for  death,  for  better  and  for 

waur.    But  whar's  the  lines  ? '   Here  he  pulled  some  papers  out  of  hi? 

pocket,  and  flung  them  loose  upon  the  table.     '  They  were  ill-matcht, 

my  lord,  ill-matcht.     She  culd  na  thole  his  black  looks — I  diiUK 

wonner — and  she  ran  aff  wi'  a  sodger  within  the  year.     It  was  noised 

at  the  time  that  the  ship  gaed  down  in  mid  sea.     But  auld  Luckr 

tells  me — what  did  Lucky  say  ? — it  was  the  day  the  "  Jan  Mayen"  can 

hame — ^troth,  my  Lord,  I  feel  that  a  taste  o'  speerits,  if  the  Coort 

wudna  objec' ' 

Here  his  head  fell  forward  on  the  table,  and  in  another  minute 
he  was  fast  asleep. 

Eppie  had  heard  the  first  sentences  of  the  lawyer's  harangue  with- 
out the  least  show  of  interest.  She  saw  that  the  man  was  tipsy,  and 
she  stared  him  straight  in  the  face  with  her  native  chilly  indiflference 
She  did  not  pity  him,  nor  was  she  afraid  of  him  :  let  any  man,  tipsj 
or  sober,  dare  to  lay  a  hand  upon  her  I  So  she  sat  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bench  without  uttering  a  word,  and  began  switching  the 
dust  out  of  her  habit  with  her  whip.  But  when  *  Yokieshill '  cau^t 
her  ear,  she  turned  and  listened  with  closer  attention.  The  legal  and 
Latin  phrases  were,  of  course,  quite  unintelligible  to  her ;  but  she 
contrived  to  follow  the  main  current  of  the  rambling  narrative.  This 
drunken,  disreputable  lawyer  had  become  master  of  a  secret  which 
made  Harry  Hacket — What  ?  Her  heart  stood  still  with  suddao 
fright.  Who,  and  what  was  the  man  with  whom  she  had  established 
such  perilously  close  relations  ?  Was  he  the  laird  of  Yokieshill,  or 
was  he  not  ?  And  the  whole  story  was  to  be  found  in  these  papers 
that  lay  scattered  about  the  table.  She  saw  the  imp  bringing  her 
pony  out  of  the  smithy,  and  she  rose  to  go.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  turning  her  back  upon  the  boy,  she  swept  the  scattered 
papers  together,  and  thrust  them  into  her  pocket.  Corbie  stirred 
and  muttered  in  his  sleep  :  but  he  did  not  waken.  Then  she  mounted 
her  steed  and  rode  away. 

Watty  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  farm  door,  and  took  the  pony. 
Eppie  ran  upstairs  to  her  room.  It  was  dark, — the  half-veiled  moon 
was  rising  from  the  sea  like  a  nymph  half-submerged,  shaking  the 
water  from  her  dripping  locks.  She  got  a  light,  and  then  she  pulled 
out  the  papers  which  she  had — well — appropriated.  Even  to  Eppie 
the  significance  of  the  story  they  told  was  clear  as  day.  The  first 
paper  was  a  certificate  showing  that  an  irregular  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  at  Inverurie  on  the  14th  of  May,  1760,  between  John 
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Hacket  of  Yokiesbill  and  Elspeth  Cheyne,  spinster,  lately  residing 
with  Joshua  Cheyne  in  Clola.  (Eppie  knew  that  the  late  Mrs, 
Hacket — Harry's  mother — had  been  a  Kilgoun — Jean  Kilgoun  of 
Logie.)  Then  there  was  a  letter  of  somewhat  later  date  with  the 
Maryland  post-mark,  enclosing  a  draft  in  favour  of  Betsy  Cheyne, 
The  last  letter  was  written  from  some  place  in  Kentucky,  and  stated 
briefly  that  Elspeth  Cheyne  was  dead.  She  had  died  about  a  week 
before  the  letter  was  written.  The  date  and  the  signature  were 
illegible ;  but  Eppie  found  from  the  post-mark  that  it  must  have 
been  posted  during  the  year  then  current — the  Year  One.  That  was 
all ;  but  it  was  enough :  Corbie  had  not  exaggerated  when  he  swore 
that  he  could  turn  Harry .  Hacket  adrift.  His  father  had  left  no 
disposition  of  his  estate ;  and  Yokiesbill  belonged,  not  to  Harry  the 
bastard,  but  to  the  legal  heir — whoever  he  might  be. 


XIX. 

I  CANNOT  tell  exactly  what  passed  through  Eppie's  soul  during  the 
next  two  days.  Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl.  The  unfamiliar  restless- 
ness which  had  taken  possession  of  her  increased  more  and  more. 
She  was  as  unquiet  as  the  flock  of  plover  which  continued  te 
wheel  round  the  farm-house — haunting  and  hurting  her  with  the 
burden  of  their  plaintive  lament.  Her  chilly  serenity  had  deserted 
her — she  was  anxious,  nervous,  excited.  A  medical  man  who  had 
felt  her  pulse  then  for  the  first  time  would  have  fancied  that  there 
was  fever  in  her  blood.  Ambition  had  twisted  its  fibres  round  her 
heart ;  and  she  had  seen  her  way  at  last  te  the  high  place  which  she 
coveted.  She  had,  in  a  fashion,  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  in 
love  with  the  Prince, — this  bluff  Prince  Hal,  who  had  ascended  the 
vacant  throne,  and  who  kept  a  seat  for  her  by  his  side.  And  it  was 
true  that  she  had  thawed  to  him ;  he  had  been  considerate  in  his 
rough  way  :  the  world,  she  began  to  feel,  had  treated  him  hardly — 
had,  it  might  be,  even  harder  treatment  in  stere  for  him.  And,  had  her 
heart  only  been  free  to  consent,  there  was  a  certain  innate  largeness 
in  Eppie's  nature,  almost  or  indeed  more  than  masculine  in  its 
supercilious  magnanimity,  and  indifference  to  public  opinion  which 
would  have  kept  her  obstinately  loyal  te  one  born  under  an  ad- 
verse and  evil  star.  Yet  it  was,  in  truth,  a  vei*y  different  force 
— a  far  more  potent  attraction — that  had  shattered  at  last  the 
crust  of  her  self-regard.  The  beginnings  of  life  are  full  of  mystery : 
so  are  the  beginnings  of  love.  Why  Eppie's  heart  should  have 
selected  this  precise  moment  to  assert  its  rights  will  probably 
never  be  known :  Eppie  herself  did  not,  I  believe,  know  any  more 
about  it  than  the  rest  of  us.  But  the  fact  remains:  it  was  the 
secret  sweetness  of  the  hopes  and  memories  with  which  the  thought 
ef  Alister  suddenly  and  unaccountably  suffused  her  soul  that  had 
softened  her, — softened  the  keen  hard  eyes,  and  made  the  world  which 
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she  saw  through  the  mist  of  unfamiliar  tears  a  world  of  unfamilitr 
tenderness.  Ah !  my  poor  Eppie,  why  did  you  not  waken  a  littk 
earlier  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  yet  free  yourself  from  the  net 
which  your  own  selfish  pride  has  woven  ?  can  yet  escape  fiom  the 
entanglements,  the  mean  and  base  entanglements,  in  which  you  are 
caged  ?    Or  is  it  too  late  for  redress  ? 

Alas  I  The  punishment  of  sin  by  some  mysterious  law  is  often 
delayed  until  the  sin  has  been  put  away  from  us,  and  traitors  to  lofe 
are  tried  and  convicted  when  their  treason  is  dead  and  buried. 

There  is  a  piercing  wail  of  delicious  pain  which  we  sometimes 
hear  in  music,  as  when  the  Mermaid's  Song  in  ^Oberon'  is  sung  low  and 
softly  at  twilight.  Such  a  passion  of  longing  and  sadness  and  exqui- 
site abandonment  took  possession  of  Eppie's  soul.  It  startled  her, 
but  it  soothed  her.  She  was  mesmerised  by  the  sweet  subtle  per- 
suasive desire  that  had  nestled  itself  like  a  bird-cupid  in  her  heart 

She  scarcely  slept  during  these  nights.  She  heard  the  murmnr 
of  the  sea, — not  the  loud  beat  of  noisy  waves  on  pebbly  beaches  (fcr 
the  high  cliflFs  divide  us  from  the  strife  at  their  feet),  but  tie 
still  small  voice  of  the  mighty  tides  which  circle  majestically  romMl 
the  world.  Her  window  was  open, — she  was  as  hardy  as  the  plovers 
whose  shrill  challenge  when  a  whitret  or  a  fox  came  prowling  past 
disturbed  the  mystery  of  the  silence  and  the  darkness.  At  times  she 
heard  Mennie  stirring  about  her  mother,  and  she  rose  in  her  bed  and 
listened  softly.  A  thrill  of  tenderness  for  the  pale,  silent,  suffering 
woman  in  the  room  below  touched  her  as  it  had  not  touched  her 
before.  The  pitifulness  of  the  doom  which  had  thrust  this  strong 
masterful  will  aside  made  her  heart  ache.  Could  it  be  that  Fate  was 
to  bear  her,  was  even  now  bearing  her,  yet  further  away  firom  the 
little  kingdom  whose  policy  for  many  a  year  she  had  g^ded  and  in- 
spired ?  Death  is  sad  enough  :  but  the  few  dreary  days  during  which 
the  sceptre  of  high  command  is  falling  from  the  listless  emaciated 
fingers  are  even  sadder. 

So  that  when  the  Sunday  evening  came  and  Alister  arrived,  Eppie'8 
whole  soul  was  swelling  on  the  unfamiliar  tide  of  tenderness.  Tears 
came  into  her  eyes  on  the  sliglitest  provocation.  She  had  b^un  to 
understand  that  Divine  necessity  of  life  which  joins  its  joy  and  its 
sorrow  together  in  mystic  inseparable  union.  We  must  needs  reach  the 
heights  of  joy  before  we  perceive  that  they  dip  for  ever  into  an  abyss 
of  sadness.  Eppie  had  reached  this  height.  If  Alister  speaks  out 
to-night,  her  casual  glimpse  into  the  deep  places  of  the  soul  may 
become  an  habitual  mood.     And  Alister  means  to  speak  out. 

But  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 


XX. 

The  Provost  and  Bailies  of  Peelboro'  were  met  in  solemn  con- 
clave. A  special  messenger  from  the  south  had  arrived  on  horseback 
that  morning — Friday  morning — bringing  an  official  letter  addreased 
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to  the  Provost.     On  the  cover,  in  a  bold,  masterful  band,  the  words 
'  William  Pitt '  could  be  plainly  read. 

A  crowd  of  excited  sailors  and  fisher  folk  were  gathered  round  the 
door  of  the  Council  Chamber,  for  rumour  as  usual  had  been  busy. 
The  Jacobins  were  in  possession  of  the  metropolis — the  French  fleet 
was  in  the  offing — the  Provost  was  to  be  knighted — a  new  battery  was 
to  be  built  on  the  Sonheads.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  generally 
understood  that  Corbie  was  in  possession  of  authentic  intelligence;  and 
his  diplomatic  disclaimers  were  treated  with  ill-concealed  incre- 
dulity. 

*  Sir  Roderick,  indeed !  A  compliment  to  the  burgh !  Na, 
na,  they're  ower  busy  to  send  compliments  sae  far  north.  And  the 
Provost's  a  decent  and  deservin'  body,  wha  winna  mak'  a  fiile  o' 
himsel'  at  his  time  o'  life,  tho'  it's  true,  as  they  say,  that  there's  nae 
fule  like  an  auld  fule.  A  new  battery  ?  It's  not  to  be  denied,  Mrs. 
Lyell,  that  the  rickle  o'  auld  stanes  at  the  Sonhead  is  fa'in'  to  pieces ; 
but  whar's  the  siller  to  be  fand  ?  The  Jacobites  were  bad  eneuch, 
and  the  Jacobins  are  nae  better,  I  grant  you ;  but  if  we're  to  be  eaten 
oot  o'  hoose  and  Ian'  wi'  these  murderin'  taxes,  there'll  soon  be  little 
love  for  King  George  left  in  the  country-side.  Pawtriotism,  my 
freens  ? — it's  not  possible  to  be  a  pawtriot  wi'  Grlendronach  at  twenty 
shillings  a  gallon.  And  as  to  the  French  man-o'-war  aflf  Col- 
lieston ' 

Here  the  Provost  appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall,  and 
beckoned  to  the  lawyer.     Corbie  obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity. 

*  Look  here,  Corbie,'  said  the  Provost,  when  they  were  out  of  ear- 
shot of  the  crowd,  *  this  is  no  a  matter  for  argument,  nor  yet  for  a 
joke.  I  have  never  mysel'  had  dealings  with  the  free  traders  ;  and 
tho'  it  is  said  that  there  are  folk  in  the  toun  wha  dinna  objec'  to 
traffic  wi'  them — our  freens  in  the  Council  bein'  agreeable  to  wink 
when  needfu' — I'm  willing  that  bye-ganes  should  be  bye-ganes.  But, 
Corbie,  my  man,  there  maun  be  an  end  o'  the  trade  noo.  They 
have  heard  in  Lunnon  that  a'  that  trash  o'  French  treason  comes 
across  the  water  on  boord  the  luggers  ;  and  the  Commodore  has  been 
warned  that  he'll  lose  his  place  if  anither  cargo  is  landed  this  side 
o'  Newburgh.  A  troop  o'  sodgers  will  be  here  next  week,  and  ilka 
yard  o'  the  coast  will  be  watched  day  and  nicht.  Noo,  Corbie,  ye 
ken  verra  weel  what  you're  aboot,  and  if  you  should  hear  by  chance 
that  ony  o'  your  acquaintance  hae  a  taste  f)r  Hollands  and  French 
brandy,  you  might  advise  them  privately  to  stick  to  the  native  speerit,. 
as  being,  in  the  meantime  at  least,  safer  for  the  stamach.  Dinna  say  a 
word,  my  man — least  said,  soonest  mended — I'm  awa  to  get  the  Doctor 
to  compose  a  bit  note  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for  neither  Bailie  nor  Provost,  I 
reckon,  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.' 

Corbie  was  sharp  enough  when  sober  (he  had  slept  oflF  yesterday's 
debauch),  and  he  saw  the  drift  of  the  Provost's  speech  quite  plainly. 
The  Provost,  he  knew,  was,  till  roused,  the  soul  of  good  nature  and 
good  fellowship  ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  delivering  this  elaborate 
address  proved  that  he   was  roused   now.     It  was  clear  that  the 
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authorities  had  resolved,  willingly  or  unwiUingly,  to  set  their  &ce8 
against  the  trade ;  and  that  anyone  who  was  interested  in  it — and 
who  ¥ras  not  ? — had  better  look  to  himself  with  all  conTenient  speed. 

But  Corbie  was  puzzled  how  to  act.    After  his    experience  of 
yesterday  he  would  have  no  more  dealings  with  Mr.  Harry  Hacket 
except   in   a   court    of  law — Harry  might   go  hang^  for  him;  and 
besides,  it  was  awkward   that  *the  documents  on  which  he  mainly 
relied  should  have  unaccountably  gone  astray.     He  knew  for  certain 
that  the  *  Crookit  Meg'  was  daily  expected :  he  knew  that  the  cargo 
was  of.  altogether  exceptional  value.    What  was  to  be  done  ?     The  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  coastguard  was  not  to  take  place  for  some 
days:  could  the  landing  be  effected  before  the  new-comers  arrived? 
It  had  been  whispered  about  that  the  cargo  was  to  be  run  on  the 
Monday  night ;  but  if  the  *  Crookit  Meg '  was  communicated  with 
in  time,  it  might  be  possible  to  get  everything  made  snug  before  the 
close  of  the  week  then  ciurent — which  would  be  a  deal  better.     And 
if  it  came  to  the  worst,  there  were  the  twelve  hours  after   sunset  on 
Sunday ;  and  in  the  year  One — in  a  district,  moreover,  where  an  easy- 
going episcopacy  had  survived — Sabbatarianism  was  not  rampant,— • 
least  of  all  among  the  free  traders  and  the  fisher  folk. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Corbie  had  a  word  or  two  in 
his  office  with  Peter  Buchan — *  Young  Peter '  as  he  was  called,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father  '  Auld  Peter.'  Peter  had  returned 
from  the  Greenland  seas  on  board  the  *  Jan  Mayen '  a  week  or  two 
before  (being,  indeed,  the  smart  young  fellow  who  had  greeted  Hany 
Hacket  on  the  pier  at  Port  Henry ;  and  he  was  now  engaged  in  hi 
usual  winter  piu^uit — cod-fishing  off  the  Gutter  Bank. 

It  was  not  quite  dusk  when  one  of  the  large  yawls  used  in  the 
deep-sea  fishing  left  the  south  harbour  for  the  Gutter  Bank.  Peter 
Buchan  was  at  the  helm.  *  It's  a  mighty  fine  night  for  the  big 
cod,'  he  remarked  casually,  as  they  stole  past  the  pier-head,  where  a 
private  of  the  coastguard  was  seated,  whistling  drowsily  as  he  polished 
his  pistols. 

XXI. 

Dawn  at  sea  1 

Though  rather  too  subtle  for  the  painter's  pigments,  many  admirable 
pictures  of  the  dawn  have  been  made  for  us  by  the  poets.  That  pale 
pure  light,  growing  momentarily  upon  the  horizon,  and  then  touching 
the  veiled  and  azure  plain,  ushers  in  a  moment  of  complete  and 
exquisite  repose,  more  complete  and  profound  indeed  than  the  repose 
of  the  night.  It  is  during  this  solemn  pause,  the  poet  declares,  that 
the  passage  from  night  to  day  is  accomplished.  The  Angel  of  Night, 
leaning  on  his  sgear,  and  gazing  on  the  earth  the  while — in  what 
inscrutable  reverie  1 — waits  to  be  relieved  from  his  ward. 

'Twas  the  last  watch  of  night, 
Except  what  brings  the  morning  quite, 
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When  the  armed  angel,  conscience  clear, 
His  task  nigh  done,  leans  on  his  spear. 
And  gazes  on  the  earth  he  guards, 
Safe  one  night  more  thro'  tdl  its  wards, 
Till  God  relieve  him  at  his  post. 

That  limitless  plain  of  waters  which  we  call  the  German  Ocean 
was  basking  in  the  morning  smishine.  The  sun  was  newly  up ;  but 
no  breeze  had  risen  with  the  dawn,  and  a  breathless  quietude  pervaded 
the  sky  and  the  sea. 

Over  the  Gutter  Bank,  where  the  big  fish  lie,  a  small  fleet  of 
fishing  boats  was  widely  scattered.  The  hands  on  board  were  busy 
with  their  lines,  but  the  brown  sails  were  lowered,  and  the  bare  spars 
rocked  leisurely  with  the  tide.  The  Gutter  Bank  is  in  mid-ocean : 
it  is  only  during  the  calmest  weather  that  the  fisher-folk  venture  out 
so  far.     But  for  the  past  week  the  weather  had  been  strangely  still. 

Beyond  the  fishing  boats — nearer  *Noroway' — a  tidy  little  craft 
is  lying  at  anchor.  The  bank,  though  in  mid-ocean,  is  comparatively 
shallow,  and  there  is  one  spot  known  to  coastmen  and  smugglers 
where  in  weather  like  this  a  vessel  may  ride  safely.  It  is  seldom, 
of  course,  that  an  anchor  is  dropped  in  that  vast  sea-solitude ;  but 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  possible  to  lie  there  for  days  without  a  soul 
on  shore  being  a  bit  the  wiser  is  sometimes  handy. 

There  is  nothing  stirring — so  far  as  one  can  judge  at  this  dis- 
tance— on  board  the  handsome  little  cutter ;  she  might  be  the  Flying 
Dutchman  or  any  other  phantom  craft,  for  that  matter.  But  a  tiny 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat  that  is  paddling  about  among  the  fleet,  with  a 
couple  of  youngsters  at  the  oars,  is  very  much  on  the  alert. 

^  I  say,  Dick,'  one  of  the  lads  exclaims,  ^  I  can't  stand  this  any 
longer.  The  skipper  is  growing  fat  and  lazy,  and  the  landsharks 
will  be  upon  us  one  of  these  moonlight  nights.  Suppose  we  make  a 
run  for  the  shore  and  waken  up  the  pretty  girls  at  Peelboro'  ? ' 

^  Dinna  tempt  me,  Dander,'  his  companion  replies,  ^  dinna  tempt 
me.  The  Peelboro'  lasses !  Why,  man,  there's  a  lass  up  there,  at 
the  queer  auld  house  o'  Fontainbleau,  that's  worth  every  cutty  in 
the  town. 

Oh,  Nancy's  hair  is  yellow  as  gold, 
And  her  een  like  the  lift  are  blue  ! 

But  her  name's  no  Nancy,  but  Eppie,  and  she's  no  my  sweetheart, 
but  my  sister,  and  the  raven's  wing  at  the  Bloody  Hole  is  not  so  black 
as  her  hair.  But  bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee,  Dander ;  if  the  skipper 
means  what  he  says,  we'll  mak  Pothead  the  mom's  nicht ;  and  the 
skipper's  a  man  o'  his  word — tho',  to  be  sure,  it's  a  day  sooner  than 
he  designed.' 

'  That's  good  news,  Dick  ;  better  late  than  never.  And  now  for  a 
header  1 ' 

So  the  boys  plunged  into  the  cool  sparkling  water— dark  yet 
luminous,  softly  caressing  yet  racy  with  the  brine.     What  a  price- 
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less  luxury  is  youth  I  Out  of  what  cheap  elemente  is  happinese 
formed  wheu  we  are  boys  I  And  the  ecstasy  of  that  morning  plunge 
in  mid-sea  is  never  forgotten,  however  old  we  may  grow. 

For  well  nigh  an  hour  they  paddle  about  like  a  pair  of  yonng 
seals — ^now  diving  underneath,  now  floating  lazily  on  the  sur&ce. 
Their  hair,  as  it  dries  in  the  sunshine,  grows  crisp  with  the  sea-salt. 
A  screaming  flock  of  kitti wakes  hover  overhead ;  a  great  black-backed 
gull  regards  them  curiously  as  be  passes.  The  breeze  begins  to  move 
upon  the  water ;  foiry  specks  of  mist  drift  lightly  across  the  heaven. 
Then  the  fisher  people  lift  their  lines  and  hoist  their  tar-stained  Bails. 
One  after  the  other  they  draw  away  towards  the  land. 

But  the  tidy  craft  outside  shows  no  sign  of  life,  and  the  boys  still 
chase  each  other  like  flappers  through  the  water. 

All  the  world  is  happy  this  October  morning — sea  and  sky  and 
cloud  and  gull  and  kittiwake ;  and  happiness,  in  spite  of  the  sourer 
moralists,  is  an  altogether  lovely  thing,  almost  as  lovely  as  youth ! 
How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  happiness  has  such  a  fatal  tendency 
to  undo  itself,  to  turn  into  mere  mischief  and  misery  ?  How  firesh 
and  wholesome  a  world  I  and  yet  how  poisonous  the  seed  that  has 
been  sown  by  some  sinister  hand  I 


XXII. 

Teb  fishing  hamlet  of  Fort  Erroll  is  built  along  the  ledges  of  the 
North  Haven  cliffs ;  while  the  fishing  boats  are  drawn  up  out  of  reach 
of  the  breakers  on  the  bleached  sands  of  the  cove.  Seen  irom  a  distance 
— from  a  distance,  remember^ these  whitewashed,  red-tiled  cottages 
present  an  appearance  of  mont  picturesque  confusion.  A  quaint 
gable-end  with  a  most  prepoateroua  little  window  peeps  round  the 
comer :  one  old-fashioned  mansion  has  mounted  bodily  on  the  back  of 
its  neighbour :  were  a  single  wall  in  the  lower  tier  to  give  way,  the 
whole  community  would  incontinently  topple  into  the  sea.  Slippery 
steps  compounded  of  mud  and  water  and  the  remains  of  slaughtered 
fish  connect  the  various  stories  of  this  perpendicular  hamlet,  and  lead 
ultimately,  after  a  series  of  successful  manoeuvres,  to  the  beach  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  upper  world  on  tlie  other.  Nets  and  great  black 
pots  and  dried  fish  and  the  wings  of  sea-fowl  are  suspended  along  tlte 
walls ;  and  ducks,  and  gulls  who  have  been  made  captive  in  their 
youth,  and  a  large  scrath  with  a  look  of  insatiate  gluttony  stamped 
on  its  ugly  face,  explore  the  recesses  of  an  ample  ash-pit  which  has 
not  been  emptied  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  An 
ill-favoured  and  ill-conditioned  sow  waddles  greedily  from  one  tempt- 
ing abomination  to  another,  and  disputes  with  lean  and  weatha>- 
beaten  curs  the  savoury  nuisances  of  the  dung-heap.  Amid  the  dirt, 
innumemble  little  bundles  of  rags  and  tatters—  the  progeny  of  the 
fertile  sea — wallow  with  unspeakable  zest,  and  as  we  t^scover  in  these 
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parcels  of  filth  the  bright  eye  and  the  roguish  smile,  we  are  more  than 
ever  impressed  by  the  imquenchable  (Ian  of  boyhood.  Nowadays  such 
a  community  would  be  held  to  offend  grievously  against  all  the  con- 
ditions on  which  health  depends  ;  but  in  the  year  One  sanitary  science 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  these  worthy  people — those  of  them,  at  least, 
who  escaped  the  perils  of  the  sea — never  thought  of  dying,  except  of 
old  age. 

The  sun  has  set :  lights  begin  to  twinkle  among  the  cottages.  It 
is  the  Sabbath  night,  and  the  inmates  are  sitting  lazily  at  the  doors 
of  their  dwellings.  Then  a  bell  is  rung,  and  the  women  rise  and 
walk  leisurely  towards  the  chapel  on  the  rock — a  building  as  grey 
and  weather-stained  as  the  rock  itself.  Some  of  the  men  follow.  The 
evening  service  has  begun,  and  forthwith  the  music  of  the  great  sear- 
psalm  echoes  across  the  bay. 

The  fioods,  0  Lord,  have  lifted  up. 

They  lifted  up  their  voice ; 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  waves. 

And  made  a  mighty  noise. 

But  yet  the  Lord  that  is  on  high 

Is  more  of  might  by  far, 
Than  noise  of  m^ny  waters  is 

Or  great  sea  billows  are. 

Presently  the  rough  voice  of  the  Missionary  in  urgent  intercession 
with  a  jealous  God  is  heard  through  the  open  door, — though  the 
words  of  the  prayer  cannot  be  distinguished.  But  were  we  to  enter 
we  could  guess  that  the  congregation  are  preoccupied  and  inatten- 
tive,— even  the  preacher  becoming  ultimately  aware  that  the  thoughts 
of  his  hearers  are  wool-gathering.  So  the  service  is  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion,  and  the  congregation  stream  out  into  the  twilight. 
All  eyes  are  turned  at  once  and  instinctively  towards  the  sea.  Yes — 
a  blue  light  is  burning  on  the  water,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  land. 
One  or  two  of  the  men  disappear  from  the  crowd,  scramble  away  to 
a  ledge  where  a  heap  of  brushwood  has  been  collected ;  a  piece  of 
tinder  is  ignited  with  the  old-fashioned  '  flint  and  fleerish,'  and 
presently  the  brushwood  is  in  a  blaze.  These  are  signals — signals 
between  the  sea  and  the  shore.  If  you  were  versed  in  the  language 
of  the  craft,  you  would  understand  that  the  blue  light  from  the 
*  Crookit  Meg '  was  a  note  of  interrogation — '  Is  the  coast  clear  ? '  and 
that  the  red  blaze  from  North  Haven  was  the  answer—*  It  is  all  safe 
at  Hell's  Lum.' 

Then  the  women  and  children  go  indoors,  and  in  parties  of  twos 
and  threes  the  men  ascend  the  steep  footpath  leading  to  the  main- 
land, and  turn  their  faces  to  the  south. 

{To  he  cantintted.) 
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The  Atheistic  View  of  Life. 

THERE  is  one  great  source  of  confusion  in  the  reasonings  which 
we  hear  about  Atheism  and  its  effect  on  human  nature  which  it 
would  be  well  so  far  as  possible  to  remove.  The  facte  are  not 
altered  by  our  belief  or  disbelief  in  Crod,  except  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  facts  is  itself  a  fact — which  no  doubt  it  is  and  a  very 
important  one,  but  nothing  like  eo  important  as  the  mighty  truth 
itself  with  which  we  desire  our  belief,  so  far  as  possible,  to  ^ree. 
It  is  no  more  possible  for  the  Atheist  to  get  rid  of  God,  by  denying 
Him,  than  it  was  for  those  who  disbelieved  in  the  atmosphere  to  get 
rid  of  the  atmosphere  by  that  denial  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  as  it 
took  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  atmosphere  to  render  the  inven- 
tion of  an  air-pump  possible,  so  it  takes  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God  to  render  the  truest  kind  of  denial  of  Him — namely,  the  con- 
scious repudiation  of  His  authority — possible.  Properly  speakiog, 
the  convinced  intellectual  atheist  is  incapable  of  that  deliberate 
repulsion  of  the  divine  influence  of  which  a  theist  is  capable.  For, 
as  he  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  such  being,  and  would, 
of  course,  give  a  totally  different  account  of  any  of  those  perturba- 
tions or  scruples  of  his  conscience  which  the  Christian  would  ascribe 
to  the  divine  inHuence,  he  has  no  power  even  of  consciously  repelling 
that  influence,  very  probably  no  wish  to  repel  it.  He  may,  indeed, 
yield  to  its  solicitations  under  some  other  name,  and  this  where  a  true 
theist,  recognising  the  source  of  the  influence  which  is  endeavouring 
to  himiiliate  him  for  his  evil  doing,  might  in  the  pride  of  his  heart 
rebel  angrily  against  it.  It  ia  very  important  never  to  forget  that, 
so  far  from  annihilating  a  reality  by  ignoring  it,  we  may  even  in 
some  cases  lend  it,  by  ignoring  it,  an  easier  access  to  our  minds  and 
hearts.  Authority  in  disguise,  authority  in  an  incognito,  may  of 
course  be,  and  usually  will  be,  a  much  less  respected  authority  than 
authority  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  privileges.  But  in  exceptional 
cases  it  may  be  not  less,  but  more,  obeyed  for  its  incognito.  There 
is  certainly  such  a  phenomenon  as  rebelling  against  a  visible  yoke, 
which,  if  it  were  unseen  and  invisible,  would  be  cheerfully  submitted 
to.  This  is  nothing  more  than  saying  over  again  that  the  silken 
rein  may  be  more  efficient  than  the  thong  of  leather.  But  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  whatever  that  authority  is  in  human  life 
which  the  theist  names  as  God,  is  not  eliminated  from  the  mind 
which  denies  to  it  this  name,  but  remains,  in  what  may  be,  as 
circumstances  determine,  either  much  diminished  force,  or  even 
somewhat  increased  force,  or  just  where  it  was,  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  has  satisfied  himself  that  it  ought  to  be  resolved  into  a  variety 
^"^  tendencies,  all  of  them  purely  human  and  none  of  them  divine. 
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I  lay  stress  upon  this  because  I  am  going  to  consider  what  human 
life  will  become,  if  Atheism — or  the  same  thing  under  a  less  aggres- 
sive name,  Agnosticism — could  ever  get  complete  control  of  men's 
vision  of  the  future.  I  am  very  anxious  not  to  forget  myself,  and  not 
to  let  anyone  else  forget,  that  neither  can  the  theist  show  what  the 
world  should  be  like  without  God,  since  he  cannot  even  so  conceive 
it,  nor  can  the  atheist  show  what  the  world  should  be,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  it  now  is,  if  Grod  were  in  all  and  through  all. 
You  can  compare,  to  some  extent,  living  in  an  atmosphere  with  the 
attempt  to  live  in  a  vacuum,  because  you  can  exhaust  the  air  and 
observe  the  effect  of  doing  so  upon  yourself.  But  the  theist  cannot 
exhaust  the  world  of  God,  nor  the  atheist  fill  what  he  thinks  a  god- 
less world  with  Him,  and  each  therefore,  in  reasoning  with  an  oppo- 
nent, is  alike  reduced  to  the  comparatively  inefficient  resource  of 
comparing  the  result  of  bringing  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  fellow- 
creatures'  thoughts  into  harmony  with  his  own  belief,  with  the  result 
of  bringing  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  fellow- creatures'  thoughts  into 
harmony  with  the  opposite  belief,  and  then  deciding  which  of  the 
two  conditions  of  thought  would  be  the  more  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  admitted  condition  of  life,  so  far  at  least  as  there  i%  any 
admitted  condition  of  life.  If  the  atheist  could  be  right,  man  has 
been  feeding  himself  on  dreams,  and  mischievous  dreams,  for  thousands 
of  years.  If  the  theist  is  right,  man  is  just  beginning  to  dream  that 
he  has  been  dreaming,  though  he  has  really  been  awake  and  is  only 
now  wandering  into  dreamland.  But,  whoever  is  right,  the  facts 
to  be  interpreted  are  the  same,  except,  indeed,  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  them — itself  a  fact  of  no  small  moment.  The  atheist 
has  to  explain  what  he  holds  to  be  the  dreams  of  ages ;  and  the 
theist  what  he  regards  as  the  strange  illusion  which  is  besetting  us — 
almost  anew — in  this  comparative  maturity  of  our  race. 

Now,  accepting  and  insisting  on  this,  as  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
case,  that  whichever  belief  be  the  true  one,  it  ought  to  adapt  itself 
with  comparative  ease  to  the  facts  which  are,  and  always  must  be, 
far  beyond  our  complete  grasp — that  it  ought  to  require  less  straining 
in  order  to  meet  those  facts  half  way — that  it  ought  to  cover  them 
more  easily — ought  to  open  out  more  naturally  towards  what  we  are 
only  beginning  to  understand, — I  want  to  attempt  an  answer  to  a 
single  question.  If  we  could  bring  our  thoughts  strictly  into  the 
humble  secularistic  grooves,  if  we  could  think  of  man  as  intellectually 
and  morally  companionless  in  the  universe,  of  the  individual  life  as 
terminated  in  any  case  by  death,  of  the  life  of  the  race  as  dependent 
absolutely  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  planet,  and  as  certain 
to  cease  altogether  so  soon  as  those  physical  conditions  become  in- 
consistent with  the  well-being  of  our  organisation,  how  would  this 
affect  our  lot  ?  Would  it  fit  the  Seusts  of  our  actual  nature  with  a 
quite  new  and  surprising  exactness,  so  that  the  inherited  prejudices 
which  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  shed  before  accepting  it,  would 
be  shed  with  comparative  ease,  leaving  us  little  beyond  a  new  sense  of 
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lightoess  and  disencumbered  movement  ?  Or  would  it  be  constantly 
coming  into  sharp  collision  with  tendencies  too  deeply  implanted  in 
men  to  be  overridden  by  any  intellectual  belief  whatever  ?  Would 
the  new  denial,  fully  and  fairly  carried  out,  strip  us  of  nothing  but 
fond  fancies  which  had  hampered  our  movement  in  the  path  of  leaat 
resistance  and  therefore  also  of  greatest  advantage?  Or  would  it 
powerfully  tend  at  least  to  obstruct  the  natural  development  of  onr 
energies,  to  damp  the  intellect,  to  dwarf  the  passions,  to  paralyse  the 
affections,  to  disenchant  the  enjoyments,  and  to  stifle  the  conscience 
which  we  had  inherited  from  our  ancestors  ?  My  own  belief  is  very 
clear  and  firm  that  it  woiild  have  the  latter  result,  and,  so  far  as  it 
could  affect  a  nature  which  might  be  seriously  impaired — though  it 
could  not  be  fundamentally  revolutionised — by  our  false  apprehension 
of  ita  character,  would  weaken  it  in  every  direction  and  strengthen 
it  in  none,  while  it  would  produce  all  that  disturbing  effeot  whidi  is 
always  due  to  a  chronic  conflict  between  men's  creed  and  the  steady 
drift  of  any  moral  forces  which  are  fundamentally  at  issue  with  his 
creed.  Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  me  more  amazing  than  the  asser- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  clear-headed  of  the  atheists,  that  *aft« 
some  possible  tacking,  moral  opinion  will  eventually  set  sail  in  a 
direction  so  nearly  parallel  with  Christianity  that  the  diveigence 
towards  a  yet  more  social  standard  will,  for  generations  to  come,  be 
scarcely  perceptible.' '  I  should  have  thought  it  just  as  plausib^  to 
assert  that,  in  case  the  Nihilists  got  control  of  affairs  in  Russia,  afta 
some  possible  tacking,  political  opinion  would  eventually  set  sail  in 
a  direction  so  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  old  rtgims  that  the 
divergence,  for  generations  to  come,  would  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
For,  indeed,  Atheism  is,  in  many  respects,  the  Nihilism  of  the  in- 
tellect and  conscience.  Miss  Bevington  herself  affirms  and  main- 
tains that  you  disapprove  bad  conduct  only  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  you  disapprove  your  watch  when  it  goes  wrong ;  that  praise 
and  blame,  so  far  as  they  are  rational,  are  intended  to  influoice  tlie 
future,  not  to  estimate  the  past  *,  that  no  power  of  choice  between 
diflTerent  moral  alternatives  ever  really  exists  in  men ;  in  short,  that 
the  whole  moral  foundations  of  the  Christian  morality  are  tadicsl 
mistakes.  This  being  so — and  of  course  from  the  point  of  view  of 
materialistic  evolution,  which  affirms  the  absolute  growth  of  the 
higher  out  of  the  lower,  it  must  be  so — it  seems  very  like  saying 
that  it  is  all  one  as  regards  your  equilibrium  and  your  prospect, 
whether  you  stand  on  your  head  or  your  feet,  to  assert  that  Chris- 
tianity and  atheistic  evolution  will  bring  out  almost  identical  moral 
standards.     Let  me  go  into  the  matter  a  little  more  in  detail. 

I  will  begin  with  the  purely  intellectual  aspect  of  moral  opinion, 
with  the  love  of  truth,  as  truth,  and  the  estimate  formed  of  ita  value, 
which  I  suppose  the  agnostics  and  atheists  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  aspects  of  their  case.     And  I  maintain  that  the  first  remit 
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of  holding  atheistic  opiDions  must  be  a  permanent  and  a  most  serious 
conflict  between  the  transcendental  passion  for  truth  in  which  men 
have  been  used  to  glory,  and  the  new  creed  that  truth  is  valuable 
only  in  proportion  to  its  power  as  an  instrument  for  enhancing  the 
advantages  of  life  and  alleviating  its  miseries.  The  agnostic's  asser- 
tion that  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  must  be  able  so  to  bias 
nature,  and  so  to  handicap  her  arrangements,  as  to  make  life  better 
worth  living  for  the  future,  is  obviously  the  sole  justification  for  any 
passion  for  truth,  as  truth,  which  the  atheistic  system  can  admit. 
But  bow  slender  and  dubious  a  justification  for  so  dangerous  a  passion 
is  this,  as  compared  with  the  only  real  justification  for  it^-the  convic- 
tion, namely,  that  every  advance  in  our  grasp  of  truth  admits  us  to 
some  faint  and  partial  share  in  the  gaze  of  that  supreme  intelligence 
to  whom  creation  itself  owes  its  origin  and  its  aims!  How  very 
unsafe  indeed  the  passion  for  abstract  truth  may  be,  if  man  is  really 
his  own  providence,  and  is  the  first  being  on  whom  the  conception 
of  truth  ever  dawned,  the  agnostics  do  not  perceive.  Miss  Bevingtoti 
insists  on  the  position  that  men  being  amongst  the  lucky  '  millionth 
or  so  of  existence '  which  has  succeeded  in  attaining  to  life  from  a 
condition  that  was  not  endowed  with  life,  there  is  fair  warrant  to 
believe  that  they  who  have  surmounted  the  first  huge  difficulty  of 
living,  and  understandiog  what  life  implies,  will  surmount  the  further 
and  less  serious  difficulty  of  maintaining  their  position.  Having  got 
through  that  part  of  the  difficult  journey  in  which,  for  want  of  life, 
we  could  not  help  ourselves,  we  may  now,  she  thinks,  get  on  much 
more  rapidly,  and  bring  *  more  and  more  of  nature  under  our  "  pur- 
posive control." '  *  But  how  little  Miss  Bevington  can  realise  what 
true  Agnosticism  ought  to  mean,  and  must  eventually  be  found  to 
mean,  if  it  is  to  gain  the  ascendency  with  which  agnostics  threaten 
us,  when  she  talks  in  this  way  I  How  is  it  probable  that  because  we, 
*  the  successful  millionth  of  life-ward  occurrence,*  as  Miss  Bevington 
calls  us,  have  somehow  struggled  to  the  birth,  in  spite  of  the  utter 
absence  of  any  purpose  of  creating  us  in  the  power  which  gave  us 
birth,  the  use  of  conscious  purpose  is  likely  to  be  of  permanent 
advantage  to  us  in  "  soimding  on  our  dim  and  perilous  way  "  ?  If 
it  was  not  to  any  higher  purpose  that  we  must  ascribe  the  appearance 
of  life  and  purpose  on  this  scene,  may  not  the  co-operation  of  purpose 
mar,  as  easily  as  make,  the  life  first  obtained  without  its  help?  Pur- 
pose can  influence  and  bias,  even  now,  only  the  smallest  fraction  of 
'  life-ward  occurrences.'  Purpose  cannot  alter  the  laws  of  motion,  or 
the  principles  of  celestial  astronomy,  or  the  action  of  the  tides,  or  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  human  body,  or  the  ciurents  of  the  blood. 
Purpose  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  our  stature,  or  delay  the  earthquake  for 
an  instant,  or  hasten  for  a  second  the  rising  of  the  sun.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  the  act  of  doing  that  which  purpose  can  really  do,  it 
often  happens  that  it  effects  much  more  which  is  of  infinitely  greater 
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ultimate  importacce,  that  it  oever  intended  to  effect  at  all.  Poli- 
tical purpose  puts  a  duty  on  tea,  and  finds  to  its  horror  that  it 
has  enfranchised  a  continent.  Caste-piupose  rebels  against  a  popular 
election,  and  discovers  to  its  diemay  that  it  has  struck  the  death-blow 
of  slavery.  Beligiotis  purpose  crucifies  a  Syrian  carpenter,  and  learns 
too  late  that  it  has  helped  the  world  to  the  very  faith  it  hoped  to 
extiaguish.  Man's  purpose,  uncontrolled  by  any  diviner  power  than  the 
immediate  wUl  which  governs  it,  is  a  riddle  of  which  no  man  can  tell 
the  final  solution.  It  may  just  as  easily  destroy  that  which  it  intends 
to  create,  or  create  that  which  it  intends  to  destroy,  as  succeed  in 
doing  what  it  intends.  The  men  who  conferred  power  on  the  Puritans 
never  dreamt  that  they  were  also  stimulating  that  reactioD  which 
brought  back  the  age  of  licence  with  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  statesmen  who  buUt  up  and  aggrandised  the  Bourbon  monarchy 
little  knew  that  they  were  hastening  the  volcanic  eruption  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  Purpose,  if  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  range 
of  vision  of  the  man  who  launches  it  on  the  world,  is  just  as 
likely  to  undo  as  to  do  the  '  life-ward '  action  he  has  at  heart.  Of 
course  if  all  these  minor  threads  of  purpose  are  controlled  by  an  all- 
powerful  hand  and  directed  by  an  omniscient  mind,  this  is  not  so. 
But  for  the  atheist  to  boast  of  the  '  life-ward '  tendency  of  human 
purpose  when  the  very  spark  he  is  kindling  may  be  destined  to 
explode  a  mine  under  his  feet,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  wildest  of 
human  imaginations.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  t^e 
facts  of  life,  that  the  purposive  actions  of  men  have  always  had  their 
largest  results  concealed  from  view.  Who  could  have  conceived  the 
vast  consequences  of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  or  even  of 
the  spinning-jenny,  on  the  distribution  of  human  life  and  on  the  cha- 
racter of  human  habits, — that  is,  the  effects  these  and  other  such 
discoveries  have  had  in  multiplying  the  aggregations  called  towns,  and 
emptying  the  rural  districts?  These  were  results  far  beyond  the 
scope  or  control  of  those  who  made  the  discovery,  and  yet  are  infi- 
nitely more  important  results  than  the  inventions  themselves.  Some 
think,  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  these  results  are  purely  mischievous. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  this,  hold  their  conviction  that  the  result 
is  beneficent  rather  from  genemt  faith  in  the  guidance  of  the  great 
power  which  has  brought  such  consequences  out  of  these  very  unex- 
pected causes,  than  from  any  clear  ground  for  believing  that  the  good 
fruits  of  the  new  modes  of  living  more  than  outweigh  the  bad. 
Which  of  us  can  say  whither  this  growth  of  manufactures,  with  tlie 
destructioD  of  natural  beauty  and  of  the  conditions  most  promoting 
physical  health  which  appears  to  accompany  it,  will  carry  the  world 
in  another  three  or  four  hundred  years?  If  I  were  an  agnostic  or  an 
atheist,  I  should  never  hear  of  a  new  truth,  or  even  of  a  new  in- 
vention, without  trembling  to  think  of  the  seeds  of  evil — the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  social  morality — it  might  easily  contain ;  and 
this,  too,  without  these  germs  of  evil  being  in  the  least  suspected  I7 
those  who  had  first  sowed  them  in  the  minds  of  men.     What  leallj 
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tends  *  life-wards '  and  what  *  death- wards,'  who  shall  say  ?  Did  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder,  did  the  discovery  of  gold,  tend  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  other  ?  Did  Voltaire  do  most  to  clear  away  super- 
stition or  to  undermine  society  ?  Did  Rousseau  hasten  the  gr^t 
revolution  with  which  he  is  credited  by  filling  men  with  mischievous 
and  injurious  sentimentalisms,  or  were  his  contagious  ideas  the 
foundation  of  a  new  and  better  era  of  human  fraternity?  Who 
can  answer  these  questions  with  any  certainty?  Clear  only  it  is 
that,  unless  some  higher  purpose  holds  our  own  shortsight^  pur- 
poses within  its  firm  grasp,  we  are  quite  as  likely  to  '  bias  nature ' 
against  our  own  interests  by  our  *  purposive '  interferences  in  her 
doings,  as  to  modify  them  for  the  better.  Physiologists  tell  us  that 
all  the  scientific  devices  by  which  disordered  constitutions  are  pro- 
tected against  decay  and  fostered  into  maturity,  by  which  feeble  lives 
are  enabled  to  live  and  become  the  stock  of  frames  still  feebler,  are 
really  devices  for  impairing  the  ultimate  prospects  of  the  race.  And 
80,  too,  if  there  be  no  wiser  Being  who  controls  the  very  limited 
threads  of  our  short-sighted  human  purpose,  I  should  think  it  at  least 
as  likely  as  not,  that  all  our  other  intellectual  handicappings  of 
Nature  would  end  in  permanent  disaster  instead  of  permanent  ad- 
vantage to  our  race.  The  exquisite  delight  in  truth,  as  truth,  seems 
to  me  to  belong  fairly  only  to  those  who  are  convinced  that  eveiy 
glimpse  of  truth  is  a  glimpse  of  the  scenery  of  the  eternal  mind, 
voluntarily  granted  to  us  by  eternal  goodness ;  who  can  be  sure  that 
this  most  dangerous  of  all  edged  tools  could  not  be  put  into  our 
childish  hands  except  by  one  who  can  control  at  once  the  uses  and 
the  abuser  to  which  we  are  sure  to  put  it,  and  overrule  them  for  our 
good.  If  I  were  an  agnostic,  I  should  never  feel  myself  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  vision  of  nature's  laws  without  shrinking  back  in 
dismay  at  the  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  consequences  of  my 
discovery  of  an  instrument  which  might  turn  out  an  instrument  of 
ruin,  both  to  myself  and  my  fellow-creatures.  I  should  feel  as  a 
child  might  feel  who  had  come  across  dynamite,  and  knew  only 
that  a  fault  or  blunder  of  his  own  might  blow  his  native  town  to 
pieces.  Faust,  in  the  presence  o'f  the  mighty  spirits  he  supposed 
himself  able  to  conjure  up,  was  safe  and  happy  compared  with  an 
atheist  hovering  on  the  brink  of  a  new  truth — a  new  power  of  in- 
definite magnitude — which  he  has  no  notion  how  to  wield.  For, 
incompetent  as  Faust  was  to  control  the  spirits  he  had  conjured  up, 
tliey  were  at  least  spirits^  with  plenty  of  power  to  control  him^ 
with  plenty  of  power  to  refuse  his  ignorant  requests,  or  grant  them 
only  so  far  as  they  could  see  them  to  be  good.  But  to  the  atheist 
a  new  truth  is  an  immeasurable  power  which  no  intelligence  has 
ever  yet  measured, — which  is  indeed  then  for  the  first  time  in 
contact  with  intelligence  when  man  catches  his  first  glimpse  of  it, 
and  which,  therefore,  if  ignorantly  used — and  a  more  or  less  ignorant 
use  is  its  only  possible  use  for  ages  to  come — ^is  just  as  likely  to  tend 
in  the  direction  of  dissolving  our  race  into  its  elements,  as  in  the 
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direction  of  bringing  us  a  new  stage  forwards  in  the  *  life-ward ' 
direction  which  secularists  desire.  Truth  revealed  by  God  to  men  ; 
truth  wielded  by  beings  who  are  ever  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  truth,  the 
development  of  which  is  guarded  and  guided  by  the  power  which 
reveals  it,  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  object  of  high  passion.  But  truth,  if 
it  means  a  clue  to  secrets  the  magic  of  which  is  far  beyond  whether  our 
own  or  any  other  being's  ken ;  truth  which  once  apprehended,  how- 
ever dimly,  becomes  a  power  no  one  can  ever  again  suppress,  unless 
by  suppressing  the  human  intelligence — a  result  to  which,  indeed, 
its  apprehension  might  conceivably  enough  tend — seems  to  me  a  most 
unfit  object  for  any  passionate  desire,  an  object  much  more  for  awe 
than  love,  for  fear  than  hope,  to  be  touched,  if  at  all,  with  trembling, 
rather  than  to  be  grasped  with  rapture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
genuine  agnostic  should  frankly  recognise  that  there  is  no  more 
dangerous  weapon  for  such  a  being  as  man  to  tamper  with,  than 
truth.  On  the  agnostic  view,  we  have,  as  Miss  Bevington  says,  by 
some  sort  of  luck  that  it  is  impossible  to  imderstand,  been  selected 
from  a  million  of  failures  for  such  life  as  we  have.  We  should  be 
very  cautious,  then,  in  meddling  with  any  inscrutable  power,  the 
scope  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  gauge,  and  which  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  hurl  us  back  into  nothingness.  For  such  beings  to 
profess  a  love  for  truth,  as  truth,  is  almost  as  ridiculous  as  it  would 
be  for  children  to  express  a  love  for  dynamite  as  dynamite.  The 
proper  attitude  of  an  agnostic  in  a  world  where  truth  is  shown  to 
have  such  enormous  and  such  completely  incalculable  power,  is  to 
learn  veiy  early  to  control  strenuously  his  desire  for  meddling  with  it. 
'  Meddling  and  muddling '  are  sure  to  come  to  much  the  same  thing 
with  such  creatures  as  we  are,  guided  by  no  higher  care.  And  at  all 
events  if  you  can  get  a  safe  personal  enjoyment  out  of  a  sober  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  without  plunging  into  the  wild  excitement  of  pro- 
claiming so  dangerous  a  thing  as  truth  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  that 
clearly  is  the  most  you  ought  to  ventiu-e.  To  conjure  with  such  a 
mighty  spell  as  that,  is  the  work,  not  of  tentative  agnostic  hmnility, 
but  of  true  transcendental  faith^  ,which  is  just  what  the  agnostic  has 
no  right  to.  The  very  first  result,  then,  of  Agnosticism  should  be,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  to  clip  the  wings  of  this  transcendental  passion ;  to 
make  us  beware  how  we  invoke  powers  we  cannot  either  trust  or 
control ;  to  keep  us  from  any  rash  dealings  with  truths  the  utility  and 
limits  of  which  we  cannot  calculate ;  to  warn  us  against  setting  in 
motion  a  mighty  current  that  we  cannot  guide,  and  the  ultimate 
direction  of  which  we  cannot  even  guess. 

But  if  the  eflfect  of  Atheism  be  to  sap  entirely  our  unreasoned 
confidence  that  every  vision  of  truth  is  in  itself  a  glorious  and  en- 
nobling vision ;  in  other  words,  to  check  and  subdue  the  enthusiasm 
for  truth-exploring,  will  not  its  effect  on  the  passions  be  equaUy 
paralysing,  so  as  to  diminish,  to  a  great  extent,  the  arrogant  egotisms 
of  men,  by  forcing  upon  them  the  belief  in  the  precariousness  of  their 
jMMstion,  and  the  relative  insignificance  of  their  life  ?    I  hold  that  it 
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would  be  so ;  that  bO  far  as  a  conviction  intrinsicall;  at  variance  with 
the  nature  within  ub  could  ever  take  root  in  us  at  all,  its  perverting 
tendency  must  neceasaril;  be  in  the  direction  of  artificially  reducing 
the  whole  scale  of  our  inner  life  as  well  as  the  standard  by  which  it 
is  to  be  measured,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  dwarfing  some  of  the  most 
mischievous  and  destructive  of  human  agencies,  as  well  as  sapping 
the  nobler  affections  by  which  hitherto  they  have  been  counteracted 
or  subdued.  For  the  life  of  the  higher  paasioDs,  no  lees  than  that  of 
the  affections,  the  intellect,  and  the  conscience,  depends  on  the 
intrinsic  value  attached  by  man  to  the  inner  state  of  his  own  charac- 
ter. What  a  proud  man  cares  for,  is  to  feel  in  himself  that  he  is 
independent  of  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-men.  What  a  vain  man 
cares  for,  is  to  feel  in  himself  that  he  attracts  their  attention  or 
admiration.  What  an  ambitious  man  cares  for,  is  to  be  assured  id 
himself  that  he  exerts  at  wUl  over  them  a  fax  greater  influence  than 
any  of  them  exerts  over  him.  In  all  cases  the  loftier  passions, 
whether  destructive  or  beneficent,  depend  for  their  vividness  and 
their  exaltation  on  the  importance  attached  by  men  to  the  scenery  of 
their  inner  life,  on  the  value  they  place  on  being  what  they  are,  on 
becoming  to  a  still  greater  extent  what  they  have  aimed  at  being. 
Now,  no  one  can  adequately  gange  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  atmosphere  of  thought  belonging  to  an  inward  religion, 
like  the  Gbriatian  religion,  and  the  new  agnosticism  or  atheism 
of  evolution.  Christianity,  like  every  other  religion  with  any  high 
inward  standard  of  spiritual  life,  produces  probably  quite  as  much 
effect  on  those  who  do  not  really  conform,  who  do  not  even  distinctly 
try  to  conform,  their  heaits  to  its  standard,  as  on  those  who  do ;  only 
the  effect  is  very  different  in  kind.  On  both  alike  such  religions 
exert  a  vast  inSuence,  by  concentrating  the  attention  within  instead 
of  without,  on  what  man  is,  rather  than  what  he  doee.  Yot^  where 
such  religions  fail,  as  they  often  do,  in  making  him  conform  himself 
to  their  standard,  they  seldom  fail  in  makiiig  him  measure  himself  by 
(tome  inward  standard  of  his  own,  which  assumes,  to  him,  the  same  Idni 
of  importance  as  that  of  the  religious  standard  itself.  Thus  chivalry 
as  a  code  would  probably  have  been  utterly  impossible  bad  not  the 
way  for  it  been  prepared  by  the  inward  habit  of  thought  promoted  by 
Christianity,  Indeed,  the  whole  class  of  ideas  peculiar  to  the  romantic 
literature,  widely  as  they  have  diverged  from  the  Christian  standards, 
have  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to 
make  men  think  of  the  attitudes  to  be  assumed  by  their  own  inward 
life  under  various  strains  of  temptation  andperil,  as,  after  all,  thc£nal 
ends  of  existence,  the  failure  to  attain  which  inphes  in  effect  the 
failure  to  live  to  any  good  purpose.  A  man,  for  instance,  who  prides 
Jiimself  on  being  a  man  of  honour,  will  realise  most  profoundly  that  it 
were  far  better  he  had  never  been  at  all,  or  should  at  once  and 
utterly  cease  to  be,  than  that  his  mind  should  become  the  scene  of 
low  and  fraudulent  conspiracies  for  the  deception  of  other  men.  To 
liis  mind  it  is  not  the  usefulness  of  honour  to  himself  or  others  that 
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makes  it  precious,  for  the  thought  of  life  itself — nay,  still  more,  the 
thought  of  happy  life — without  honour,  would  be  amply  intolerable. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  very  much  lower  passions.  The  ambitious 
man  has  not  learned  from  Christianity  the  poverty  and  selfishness  and 
meanness  of  ambition ;  but  he  has  learned  &om  it  the  habit  of  valu- 
ing life  only  so  far  as  it  enables  him  to  fulfil  his  own  ideal  of  himself. 
That  ideal  is  to  hold  in  his  own  hands,  and  at  the  beck  of  his  own 
will,  the  threads  which  control  the  action  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
unless  he  can  think  of  himself  as  really  powerful,  and  able  to  control 
the  destinies  of  others,  he  will  not  care  to  exist  at  all.  It  is  the 
same  again  with  pride,  the  passiou  that  exults  not  in  influencing 
others,  but  in  a  statuesque  independence  of  the  influence  of  others. 
A  proud  man  cares  more  for  his  pride  than  for  life  itself  without  his 
pride.  Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  new  Atheism  succeeds 
in  persuading  men  that  this  inward  view  of  life,  to  which  the 
passions  no  less  than  the  intellect  and  the  affections  attach  so  over- 
whelming an  importance,  is,  after  all,  in  itself  a  phenomenon  of  the 
most  transitory  kind,  a  mere  sparkle  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  which  is 
soon  to  subside  into  the  ocean  and  be  no  more  seen, — that  its  sole 
real  significance  is  in  relation  to  the  solid  happiness  which  it  con- 
fers (if  it  confers  any)  while  it  lasts,  or  which  it  helps  to  renew  in 
the  generations  which  are  to  follow,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  efifect  which  this  conviction,  if  it  could 
ever  take  hold  of  us,  would  produce  in  dissipating  the  romantic  force 
and  glow  of  the  various  passions.  That  force  and  glow  really  depend 
on  our  conception  of  the  iuward  character  as  something  of  infinitely 
greater  durahiUty,  of  infinitely  more  importance,  than  any  outward 
circumstance  —as,  indeed,  the  final  cause  of  circumstance.  The  new 
Agnosticism  or  Atheism  teaches  that  the  form  of  man's  character  is 
it«elf  nothing  hut  a  transient  circumstance  ;  and,  indeed,  a  circum- 
stance important  mainly  in  its  bearing  on  that  other  circumstance,  the 
amou::t  of  happiness  it  tends  to  breed  by  its  influence  on  a  long  Buo- 
cessio  I  of  similar  circumstances.  Only  persuade  men — of  that  of  whii^ 
indeid,  you  will  never  really  succeed  in  effectually  persuading  them — 
that  what  they  ore,  matters  no  more  than  what  wreaths  of  vapour  are, 
exc'-^jt  so  far  as  it  makes  them  substantially  happier  for  a  few  years, 
and  increases  the  chance  of  substantial  happinus^  for  those  who 
succeed  them,  and  you  strike  at  least  as  heavy  a  blow  at  the  ideal 
passions  of  men,  as  you  do  at  their  affections  or  conscience.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  one  of  his  novels,  speaks  of  the  comparative  indifference 
of  mere  misfortunes  to  a  man  so  long  as  he  can  eajoy  being  himself 
But  does  not  almost  the  whole  enjoyment  which  a  miiu  feels  in  being 
himself,  depend  on  his  secret  conviction  that  personality  is  the  chief 
end  of  all  circumstance,  and  retains  its  mastery  over  circurastaoco 
long  after  it  has  ceased  to  exert  any  hut  a  posthiimous  infiuenoe 
on  those  particular  chains  of  circumstance  with  which  it  was  oooe 
most  closely  interlinked  ?  Every  man  really  thinks  of  his  own  c' 
ter,  however  poor  his  personal  ideal,  as  something  which  '-=" 
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imd  that  is  why  th^  proud  man  finds  it  bo  impossible  to  bow  his  stiff 
neck  and  cease  to  be  what  he  haa  loved  to  make  himself;  why  the 
ambitious  man  goes  over  and  over  again  the  story  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments, and  cannot  rest  from  his  laVwiirs  even  in  his  old  age.  If  you 
fould  succeed  in  making  men  believe  that  character  is  just  as 
temporary  as  the  body  or  the  countenance  through  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed ;  that  it  lives  in  no  other  world  than  that  in  which  the  body 
and  the  countenance  live  ;  that  the  mind  has  no  more  permanence 
than  the  forehead,  lore  no  life  beyond  that  of  the  eyes ;  that  habitx  of 
command  will  not  survive  the  brow,  nor  inflexible  will  the  tongue 
wliich  utters  it, — you  would  do  as  much  io  proportion  to  impoverish 
thelifeof  the  passions  as  you  would  to  undermine  the  sacredness  of  the 
affections  and  the  persistency  of  thp  higher  purposes.  It  may  be  true 
that  corruption  cannot  inherit  incorruption  ;  but  it  is  no  le^is  true 
that  it  is  because  corruption  has  borrowed  from  incorruption  a  reflec- 
tion of  its  own  imperishable  glory,  because  the  passions  have  been 
taugJit  by  the  higher  affections  to  dress  themselves  in  the  same 
romantic  vesture  of  indomitable  spiritual  life,  that  they  have  filled 
1  he  world  with  tlJb  outcries  of  their  anguish  and  the  grandeur  of  their 
resolves.  Great  poets,  like  Byron,  could  never  have  obtained  the  ear 
of  a  ha  If- enraptured  world,  for  the  confession  of  the  tumults  of  tlieir 
soulri,  if  something  much  more  imposing  tlian  mere  waywardness  had 
not  been  discerned  swelling  high  in  those  tumults. 

What  kelps  it  now  that  Byron  bore, 

Willi  haughty  scorn  which  mocked  the  smart, 

From  Europe  to  the  ^tolian  shore 
The  pageant  of  hia  bleeding  heart  1 

That  tliousande  counted  evtsy  groAn, 

And  Europe  made  his  woa  her  ownl 

Surely  the  explanation   is  only  to  be  found  in  the  deep  belief  that 

the  human  passions  themselves  have  been  stamped  with  indelible 

traces  of  good  and  evil   which  are  not  transitory ;  that  they  range 

rhosi^  who  have   soiuide^l  their  utmost  deptlu  with  beingg.'~Nj  are 

lighting  with  Gorl  or  against  Him ;  that jyai^  "ke  us  glr '         \et 
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festations,  the  magnetism  they  exercise  over  our  imagination,  are 
really  part  and  parcel  of  their  life.  Deprive  them  of  that,  and  they 
would  shrivel  down  into  mere  violent  eddies,  from  stately  and  dangerous 
rapids  hearing  us  on  to  eternal  issues. 

If  this  he  true  of  the  passions,  I  think  it  does  not  need  much 
argument  of  mine  to  show  that  it  is  still  more  ohviously  true  of  the 
higher  life  of  the  personal  affections ;  that  if  you  treat  them  as  purely 
temporary  links  in  a  chain  of  natural  evolution,  you  will  be  constantly 
perplexed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  startling  paradoxes  you  will  come 
across ;  on  the  other,  by  the  tendency  of  your  mode  of  treatment,  so 
far  as  you  can  make  it  good,  to  impoverish  and  degrade  the  type  of 
life  with  which  you  are  dealing.  Miss  Bevington  seems  to  think 
that  the  sphere  of  the  personal  affections  is  the  strong  ground  of  the 
purely  secularistic  mondist.  She  reproaches  her  opponent,  Mr.  Mallock, 
with  not  making  enough  of  them  in  his  delineation  of  what  life 
would  be  without  religion,  and  insists  most  vehemently  that  the 
strength  of  Christianity  arises  from  its  having  borrowed  so  much 
from  the  suggestive  teaching  of  the  domestic  affections.  '  Such 
affections,'  she  says,  ^  precede  and  underlie  the  reli^ous  sensibilities, 
and  hence  the  superior  persuasive  power  of  Christianity  over  other 
religions.  There  is  more  of  social  and  domestic  common-sense  in 
Christian  morality  than  in  any  other  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  hence  the 
superior  fitness  of  the  Christian  religion  to  spread  and  to  penetrate  to 
the  core  of  daily  life.'*  I  should  have  expressed  what  I  suppose  to  be 
Miss  Bevington's  meaning,  in  a  very  different  fashion.  I  should  have 
said  that  Christianity  had  seized  on  the  sublime  paradox  of  social  and 
domestic  love,  as  it  is  seen  in  its  highest  and  rarest  phases,  and  had 
transmuted  it  into  a  creed  of  sober  and  sacred  obligation ;  but  that, 
so  far  &om  taking  as  its  standard  ^  social  and  domestic  common- 
sense,'  it  had  entirely  confounded  such  common-sense,  and  had 
appealed  to  '  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,' 
to  '  the  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are.' 
It  is  ^  common  and  domestic  common-sense '  to  measure  prudently  what 
you  sacrifice  against  what  you  gain  by  sacrifice,  taking  care  to  com- 
pute the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  future  gain,  and  to 
increase  or  diminish  your  certain  outlay  in  due  proportion.  But  that 
is  not  the  course  that  the  social  and  domestic  affections  at  their 
highest  intensity  ever  suggest  to  anyone ;  and  that  is  certainly  not 
the  morality  of  the  religion  which  taught — '  he  that  saveth  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth.his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall 
save  it.'  The  language  of  ^  social  and  domestic  common-sense '  is 
this — *  how  much  shall  I  bear  in  order  to  win  this  person's  love  ? '  The 
language  of  the  social  and  domestic  affections  in  their  highest  phase 
is  very  different  from  this — it  is  the  language  of  St  Paul,  *  Charity 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things.'  Feed  the 
social  and  domestic  affections  steadily,  if  you  can,  on  the  diet  of 

'  Mn/Bteenth  Cewtwry  for  Oct.  1879,  p.  599. 
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secularistic  prudence,  and  the  magic  of  domestic  love  would  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Why  should  one  being  allow  another  to  take 
such  hold  on  his  life,  that  the  joy  of  saving  him  from  the  fit  moral 
consequences  of  his  own  misde^s,  would  far  outweigh  all  the  reason- 
able pleasures  of  a  temperate  and  prudent  career  ?  That  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  may  easily  be  discouraged,  and  might  even  very  possibly 
— ^if  the  secularistic  view  were  true — ^in  time  be  eradicated  fix)m  among 
human  follies.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  what  on  the  secularistic 
philosophy  ought  to  be  aimed  at^  as  adjusting  the  purposes  of  life 
more  nearly  to  th^  true  worth  of  transitory  emotions.  There  is  reason 
in  such  great  sacrifices  only  if  the  object  to  be  achieved  by  them  is  of 
infinite,  of  eternal  import, — not  if  the  object  to  be  achieved,  very  im- 
certain  at  best,  be  hardly  worth  the  gaining,  and  not  at  all  worth  so 
incommensurate  a  cost.  Yet  Christianity,  undoubtedly,  borrows  all 
its  teaching  from  these  paradoxes  of  the  natural  affections,  and 
announces  that  they  are  not  paradoxes  any  longer,  but  founded  in  its 
new  revelation  of  the  eternal  laws.  But  if  you  could  succeed  in 
reversing  the  Christian  method  in  favour  of  the  principles  of '  social 
and  domestic  common-sense,'  the  first  result  would  certainly  be  to 
lower  the  standard  of  these  affections,  and  give  them  a  more  arid  and 
insecure  life  within  us ;  in  a  word,  to  beat  them  into  the  provisional 
and  temporary  mould  suitable  to  beings  whose  life  is  but  for  a  few 
years,  in  relation  to  beings  whose  life  is  also  for  a  few  years,  and  who,  if 
they  cannot  get  any  ineffable  enjoyment  out  of  each  other,  may  at 
least  take  care  not  to  risk  all  on  a  chance  that  is  not  worth  a  smiall 
fraction  of  that  all. 

I  know  well  how  Miss  Bevington  and  the  agnostics  generally 
explain  the  paradoxical  intensity  of  the  natural  affections, — ^that 
they  think  it  a  testimony,  not  to  the  eternal  life  of  the  soul,  but  to 
the  origin  of  domestic  love  in  those  animal  instincts  by  which  alone 
the  dangers  of  a  time  of  infancy  could  be  warded  off.  They  hold 
that  without  unreasoning  parental  instincts,  the  human  race  would 
not  have  become  the  fittest  of  all  animal  races  for  survival,  and  that 
only  as  the  race  in  which  those  instincts  were  the  strongest,  man 
became  capable  of  a  degree  and  order  of  social  feelings  not  discover- 
able in  any  other  species.  That  may  be  true,  though  I  do  not  know 
why,  if  materialistic  evolution  were  an  adequate  explanation  of  this,  it 
should  not  rather  have  favoured  the  selection  of  creatures  with  no 
infancy  of  immature  powers  to  be  passed  through,  instead  of  creatures 
subject  to  this  great  danger,  but  guarded  against  it  by  a  special  and 
very  complex  gproup  of  instincts.  But,  passing  that,  how  does  the 
special  instinct  which  guards  the  infancy  of  a  species,  and  which 
ceases  with  infancy  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  get  itself  tran»- 
figiured  by  the  operation  of  any  materialistic  law  of  evolution,  into  a 
principle  so  vital  to  the  whole  structure  of  human  society,  as  that  of 
the  higher  *  social  and  domestic  affections '  ?  If  the  reason  of  the 
secularist  were  our  only  guide,  the  disproportion  between  these  affec- 
tions and  the  sacrifices  they  demand  would  long  ago  have  been 
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pointed  out ;  and  certainly  there  are  very  many  directions — espe- 
cially  in  regard  to  the  cherishing  of  the  weakly,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  diseased — in  which  the  operation  of  these  aflFections  interferee^ 
gravely  with  the  more  useful  effects  of  the  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.     I  can  understand  well  enough  why,  if  the  spiritual 
part  of  man  is  to  siirvive  the  physical,  and  all  the  arrangements  of 
our  universe  are  made  with  the  intention  of  educating  the  spirit  for 
that  survival,  the  affections  have  been  allowed  to  give  the  law,  as  it 
were,  to  the  reason,  in  the  shaping  of  human  civilisation.     But  I 
cannot  understand  it  at  all  from  the  secularist  point  of  view,  and  I 
should  certainly  have  expected  to  find  Miss  Bevington  maintaining 
that  the  power  of  the  domestic  and  social  affections  had  increased,, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.     However  that  may  be, 
I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  when  once  you  have  ingrained  into  any 
one  the  belief  that  he  and  those  whom  he  loves,  are  alike  temporary 
phases  of  circumstance,  about  to  disappear  absolutely  and  for  ever,, 
the  first  effect  on  him  will  be  to  slacken  the  fervour  of  his  heart,  and 
to  divert  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  object  of  these  strange 
illusions.     Of  course,   while  the  energies   of  my   life   are    divided 
between  temporary  things  and  what  I  believe  to  be  eternal  beings,  \ 
give  as  much  of  that  life  as  I  may  to  what  I  believe  may  be  mine  for 
ever.     Equally  of  course,  if  I  find  reason  to  think  that  this  is  all  a 
dream,  I  shall  restore  the  due  balance  of  my  activities  by  thinking  more 
of  the  transitory  relations  of  which  I  had  formerly  made  too  light,  and 
less  of  those  equally  transitory  relations  which  I  had  falsely  conceived  to 
be  eternal.     The  most  certain  of  all  the  results  of  the  agnostic  system 
will  be  to  adjust  the  relations  between  persons  and  things  so  as  ta 
make  us  think  more  than  we  did  when  Christians  of  the  latter,  and  lesji 
than  we  did  when  Christians  of  the  former.    And  what  will  disenchant 
the  deeper  enjoyments  of  life  more  surely  than  such  a  revision  of  our 
inward  existence  as  this  ?  Hitherto  our  greatest  delights  in  things  have 
been  snatched  from  the  belief  that  behind  the  things  was  the  shadow 
of  a  divine  purpose,  that  the  rainbow  manifested  the  mercy  of  God,^ 
and   the  light  His  wisdom,   that  the   '  splendour   in  the  grass '  is 
the  splendoiu:  of  His  eternal  freshness,  *  the  glory  in  the  flower  '  the 
glory  of  His  love.     But  if  the  agnostics  are  right,  the  process  must 
be  reversed.     We  must  find  in  persons,  more  and  more  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  mere  things,  in  the  brightest  eye  only  a  development  of 
nervous  ftmction  and  a  crystalline  lens ;  in  the  sweetest  smile  only 
animal  complacency  lighted  up  by  transitory  sympathy,  or  the  partial 
re-excitation  of  some  faded  current  of  parental  instinct. 

But  of  course  the  strongest  case  against  the  atheistic  conception  of 
our  life  as  it  is,  is  the  view  this  school  takes  of  the  life  of  the  conscience. 
liCt  this  be  once  gravely  adopted,  and  you  must  begin  the  whole  con- 
ception of  morality  de  qiovo,  without  the  consciousness  of  freedom^ 
without  the  sense  of  sin,  without  the  dread  of  remorse,  without  the 
horrors  of  shame,  without  the  conviction  that  what  you  do  or  omit 
here  influences  your  eternal  being,  without  any  eternal  witness  of  the 
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motives  and  resolves  within.  No  revolution  can  be  conceived  half  so 
absolute.  It  degrades  the  meaning  of  the  greatest  words  in  every 
language,  and  empties  most  of  it  out  amongst  the  refuse  of  dangerous 
and  deceptive  falsehoods.  And  what  is  to  be  substituted  for '  right  * 
and  '  wrong'  ?  Why  the  '  life-wards '  or  *  death- wards '  tendency  of 
our  actions — in  other  words,  an  unknown  quality  which  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  discern  with  certainty,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  which, 
even  where  we  can  discern  it,  we  have  no  power  to  act  unless  nature 
has  already  been  so  good  as  to  make  us  of  that  reasonable  type  whose 
actions  are  guided  by  their  perceptions  of  what  those  actions  ought  to 
be.  According  to  those  who  believe  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  from 
purely  material  elements,  of  course  the  very  conception  of  will  as  a 
selecting  power  between  two  alternatives  is  contrary  to  reason. 
Everything  has  sprung  from  a  root  which  could  have  produced  that 
only  and  nothing  else.  Right  is  that  which  tends  to  the  evolution  of 
still  higher  and  more  eflfective  life ;  wrong  is  that  which  tends  to  the 
temporary  degradation  of  such  life  as  we  see.  But  wrong  is  itself  only 
wrong  for  those  who  can  see  it  to  be  wrong,  and  can  act  on  what  they  see ; 
for  those  who  cannot,  that  which  would  be  wrong  in  another,  is  right, 
and  may  tend  by  a  more  winding  path  to  a  clearer  right  in  time.  Praise 
and  blame  are  not  really  what  they  sound,  but  are  modes  of  cheating 
those  who  deser\'e  neither,  into  doing  in  future  what  we  praise,  and 
ceasing  to  do  in  future  what  we  blame.  Sin  is  not  infinite  in  its 
character,  nor  absolutely  evil.  It  is  simply  the  imperfection  of  one 
being,  understood  and  condemned  by  another  at  a  higher  stage  of 
existence,  but  not  condemned  as  we  condemn  that  which  we  believe 
could  have  been  resisted,  but  only  as  we  condemn  that  which  in  us 
would  be  discreditable,  and,  indeed,  impossible — as  a  well-mannered 
man  condemns  the  vulgarity  of  the  boor,  or  the  accomplished  mathe- 
matician condemns  the  ignorance  of  the  shopman  who  cannot  rightly 
compute  his  bill. 

Further,  every  inward  action  of  our  minds  is,  on  this  view,  really 
secret,  and  really  of  very  transient  interest.  Infinite  consequences  of 
course  it  has,  in  the  sense  in  which  every  vibration  of  the  air  pro- 
duces infinite  consequences,  but  not  infinite  consequences  to  u«,  not 
infinite  consequences  of  any  kind  which  are  calculable  or  even  guess- 
able  by  us.  Our  moral  life  becomes,  on  this  philosophy,  a  series  of 
careful  adjustments  of  our  piu^oses  to  the  great  object  of  rendering 
that  part  of  the  world  within  our  influence,  beginning  with  ourselves, 
capable  of  as  much  healthy  and  happy  life  as  may  be  in  our 
power ;  its  first  great  object  being  of  course  to  remove  from  us  that 
morbid  notion  that  we  or  anyone  else  might  have  been  either  better 
or  worse  than  we  or  they  are,  which  is  the  root-fallacy  of  the 
spiritual  system.  Can  anyone  even  for  a  moment  doubt  what  a 
wonderful,  what  a  bewildering  transformation  of  our  moral  life  this 
mode  of  thinking,  if  it  could  be  introduced,  would  produce  ?  The 
very  first  metamorphosis  it  would  make,  would  be  to  draw  the  most 
marked  distinction  between  the  evil — for  guilt  on  this  view  there  is 
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none — of  fostering  tendencies  which,  if  transmitted  to  future  genera- 
tions, would  exert  mischievous  effects  on  the  development  of  the  race, 
and  that  of  fostering  such  tendencies  in  persons  past  the  danger  of 
transmitting  them  to  posterity.     For  instance,  a  woman  who  had  but 
a  few  years  to  live,  and  who  would  then  be  permanently  extinguished, 
who  knew  herself  incapable  of  injuring  posterity  by  transmitting  her 
character  to  it  at  all,  would  be  doing  what,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
would  be  no  evil,  in  thinking  evil  which  it  might  amuse  her  to  think, 
so  long  as  she  kept  her  evil  thoughts  carefully  imprisoned  in  her 
own  mind.     It  may  be  said  that  this  condition  is  impossible,  and 
BO  perhaps  it  is.     But  none  the  less,  the  enormous  relative  difference 
between  the  evil  committed  by  those  who  may  be  injuring  a  whole 
host  of  descendants  by  their  bad  habits  of  mind,  and  the  evil  com- 
mitted by  those  who  injure  others,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  influence  of  a  less  open  and  serene  countenance  or 
a  more  forbidding  expression,  remains.     It  must  remain,  on  the  new 
system  of  thought,  a  crime  of  an  infinitely  greater  kind,  for  one  intend- 
ing to  be  a  parent,  to  taint  the  stock  from  which  many  may  derive 
their  life,  than  for  one  who  is  to  cease  for  ever  from  aU  share  in  exist- 
ence within  a  few  years,  and  can  transmit  nothing  directly  to  future 
generations  even  within  those  few  years,  to  think  the  very  thoughts 
which  the  other  must  avoid.     The  evolutionary  morality  is  boimd  to 
deal   comparatively   lightly   vrith   a  moral  phenomenon   of  a   very 
transitory  kind  that   cannot  reproduce  moral  phenomena  of  a  like 
order,  and  very  gravely  with  one  which  is  likely  to  reproduce  itself 
in  future.     In  short,  it  ought  to  draw  up  one  code  of  blame  and 
penalty  for  the  parents  of  the  future,  quite  another  and  different  code 
for  those  who,  if  they  affect  others  at  all,  affect  them  only  by  the  much 
slighter  influence  of  expression  or  example.     Nay,  put  example  out  of 
the  case  by  strict  secrecy,  and  the  blame,  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
blame,  which  remains  to  be  attached  to  those  who  think  only  that 
which  would  be  evil  if  it  were  made  an  example,  or  were  transmissible 
as  a  habit  to  others,  but  which  is  actually  evil  only  so  far  as  it 
injures  by  the  indirect  influence  of  moral  atmosphere,   should   be 
very  slight  indeed.     The  evolutionary  morality  would  thus  set  up 
three  distinct  standards  of  evil :  that  which  is  evil  in  the  highest 
degree    by   tending  to  injure  the  race,  as  well  in    other   ways   as 
through  hereditary  transmission ;  that  which  is  evil  in  the  secondary 
degpree,  by  tending  to  injure  through  the  example  of  the  individual, 
but  not  by  hereditary  transmission ;  and  that  which  is  evil  in  the 
lowest  degree,   by  merely  affecting  for  the  worse  the  countenance 
and  general  manner  of  the  evil-thinker,  but  which  is  kept  locked  within 
the  heart,  and  could  never  be  transmitted  as  an  evil  tendency  to  off- 
spring.    I  point  out  this  necessary  distinction  in  the  evolutionary 
morality  of  materialism,  only  because  I  wish  to  note  how  highly 
artificial  and  inconsistent  with  the  moral  judgments  of  the  conscience, 
as  we  know  it,  that  morality  is.     Only  imagine  a  man  feeling  himself 
\ab^  criminal  for  indulging  evil  thoughts  as  he  grew  older — that  is. 
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as  he  grew  unlikely  to  transmit  to  posterity  any  new  evil  habits  he 
might  form  I  Such  a  man,  according  to  the  straightforward  and 
natural  view  of  the  human  race,  as  we  know  it,  would  be  a  more 
wicked^  not  a  less  wicked  man  than  one  who  had  made  a  life  not 
originally  pure,  a  steady  process  of  purification.  But  a  system  which 
sees  nothing  in  men  which  is  not  transitory—- except  to  some  extent 
the  apedes — and  which  sees  no  spiritual  goal  for  old  age  but  death, 
cannot  square  its  ideas  in  any  fashion  with  the  habits  of  the  human 
conscience  as  we  find  it  in  the  highest  life  of  the  present  day. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  morality  of  materialistic  Atheism  cannot 
ever  find  its  way  to  even  the  barest  approximation  towards  the  highest 
morality  of  the  present  day,  far  short  as  that  is  of  the  Christian 
morality.  In  one  word,  this  materialistic  evolution  is  a  system  which, 
honestly  realised,  must  inevitably  tend  to  damp  the  zeal  for  truth,  to 
dwarf  the  nobler  passiqps,  to  dull  and  depress  the  personal  affections, 
to  disenchant  the  highest  enjoyments,  and  to  smother  the  conscience 
of  the  human  race. 

BlCHARD  H.   HUTTON. 
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What  is  a  Bank  ?  and  What  does  it  Deal  in  ? 

BEFORE  speaking  of  Banking  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  paper  money.  WTiat  is  paper  money?  Not  a 
cheque,  though  it  is  often  called  money  by  many  persons.  It  £a.ils  in 
one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  all  money — it  does  not  cir- 
culate, does  not  run  about  the  town  as  it  performs  its  work  as  a  tool 
of  exchange.  A  cheque  is  an  order  addressed  by  a  creditor  to  a 
banker,  who  is  his  debtor,  to  pay  money  to  a  person  named  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  cheque.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  cheque  passes 
through  a  second  person's  hands  before  it  is  presented  for  payment. 
A  cheque  then  is  money  in  the  sense  that  it  can  pay  for  goods, 
through  an  indebted  banker ;  but  as  cheques  do  not  circulate,  it  is 
very  inexpedient  to  call  them  money. 

A  bill  possesses  in  a  somewhat  higher  degree  the  quality  of  circu- 
lating. A  bill  is  a  written  undertaking  by  its  drawer  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  on  a  given  day,  either  himself  or  through  a  person  on 
whom  he  draws,  after  an  interval  often  extending  over  months. 
Bills  impart  a  very  valuable  convenience  to  trade.  By  their  help  a 
buyer  obtains  possession  of  goods  at  once,  whilst  he  is  not  obliged 
to  pay  for  them  till  after  a  considerable  delay.  He  purchases  upon 
an  agreement  to  pay  at  a  later  period  ;  and  thus  he  may  acquire  pos- 
session of  merchandise,  say  in  India,  and  he  may  have  sold  the  goods 
again  in  England  before  the  bill  is  due  and  he  is  summoned  to  pay. 
The  businesses  of  great  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  shrink 
down  to  insignificant  dimensions  but  for  the  happy  contrivance  of 
bills:  they  borrow  the  goods  without  payment  for  a  time  more  or 
less  long.  They  are  a  mode  of  bon'owing.  Now,  it  commonly 
happens  that  the  man  who  has  sold  and  been  paid  with  a  bill  has 
need  of  the  money  before  pay  day  has  arrived  ;  to  relieve  this  incon- 
venience the  law  has  conferred  on  bills  the  power  of  endorsement. 
The  man  in  whose  favour  the  bill  is  drawn  can  transfer  his  right  to 
receive  payment  to  another  person  whose  name  he  writes  on  the  back 
of  the  bill.  He  then  borrows  of  a  second  lender,  and  the  lender 
acquires  the  right  of  payment  belonging  to  the  man  in  whose  favour 
the  bill  was  drawn  originally.  No  limit  is  assigned  by  law  to  the 
nimiber  of  names  to  whom  the  bills  may  be  endorsed  in  succession, 
so  that  they  are  able  to  efiFect  a  certain  number  of  purchases.  This 
gives  them  some  amount  of  circulation,  and  thus  they  are  able  to 
peribrm  the  true  work  of  money.  But  they  are  subject  to  the  incon- 
venience that  payment  must  be  demanded  at  a  given  place  on  a 
given  day ;  otherwise  serious  risks  might  be  incurred.  The  value  of 
a  bill  depends  mainly  on  the  solvency  of  the  man  who  drew  it,  or 
of  the  man  on  whom  it  is  drawn  ;  but  these  are  matters  into  which 
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the  selling  public  cannot  enquire;  hence  bills  enjoy  only  a  very 
limited  circulation.     They  are  not  true  money. 

Then  what  is  real  paper  money?  The  answer  is,  banknotes. 
They  are  written  promises  by  a  bank  or  Grovemment  to  pay  a  certain 
quantity  of  coin  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  There  is  no  name  upon 
them  but  that  of  the  bank  or  Grovemment,  and  a  bank  is  an  institu- 
tion generally  known  to  the  public.  They  know  whom  they  are 
trusting  when  they  take  a  banknote.  The  bank  must  pay  the  coin 
when  demanded  ;  if  it  does  not  it  commits  an  act  of  insolvency.  With 
these  qualities  a  banknote,  like  coin,  can  circulate  all  over  the  country ; 
but  upon  one  condition,  that  the  bank  is  tnisted  for  being  able  to  pay 
and  that  its  credit  is  good. 

Such  is  paper  money ;  but  now  a  formidable  question  presents 
itself.  How  comes  it  to  be  money  at  all  ?  We  have  seen  what  is  the 
force  which  enables  money  to  act  as  the  tool  of  exchange.  A  seller 
parts  with  his  goods  in  exchange  for  a  sovereign,  because  the  gold  of 
the  sovereign,  as  metal,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  goods  it  buys.  This 
force  is  wanting  in  the  banknote  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  paper  with  words 
written  upon  it,  and  nothing  more.  Now,  words  are  not  valuable  in 
themselves :  a  man  who  takes  words  does  not  receive  the  thing  they 
speak  about.  A  promise  to  give  gold  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed 
from  the  gold  itself.  The  promise  may  not  be  kept ;  the  value  pro- 
mised may  never  come  into  the  seller's  hands.  Think  of  a  chisel, 
which  we  spoke  of  in  comparison  with  a  sovereign.  A  chisel  does  its 
work  by  means  of  the  sharp  edge  with  which  it  cuts  ;  a  chisel  made 
of  paper  could  only  be  treated  as  a  joke.  But  if  this  is  so,  and  if 
paper  money  generally  does  the  work  as  well  as  money  made  of  gold, 
is  not  our  explanation  of  money  and  its  manner  of  working  ruined  ? 
Not  so ;  we  are  saved  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
metal,  gold,  works  as  money.  The  secret  of  its  force  lies,  not  in  its 
physical  qualities  as  metal,  but  in  its  worth  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity. A  seller  of  goods  does  not  take  it  for  use,  as  a  jeweller 
might  do  who  bought  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  ornaments  with 
it ;  he  takes  it  as  an  article  worth  twenty  shillings  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  the  ownership  of  the  sovereign  which  passes  in  a  purchase,  not 
its  use.  What  the  seller  relies  on  is  that  he  acquires  a  piece  of  gold, 
which,  if  so  obliged,  he  can  melt  and  then  sell  it  in  the  gold  market : 
but  unless  he  goes  to  a  foreign  country  there  will  be  no  need  for 
melting.  Hence  in  most  transactions  of  business  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  sovereign  is  handled  at  all ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  possession  of  it  can  be  had  whenever  desired.  The  sovereign 
may  remain  deposited  in  a  safe  place,  and  the  ticket  which  gives  title 
to  demand  it  will  circulate  through  the  town  as  money  ;  it  is  an 
article  in  a  cloak  room,  to  be  had  on  producing  the  ticket. 

The  use  of  paper  money— of  the  ticket  or  banknote  instead  of 
coin — brings  many  advantages  to  a  country.  In  the  first  place,  for 
the  same  work  it  is  a  tool  immensely  cheaper.  A  sovereign  costs 
twenty  shillings  to  make :  a  banknote  less  than  sixpence ;  yet  they 
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render  the  same  identical  service  in  enabling  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities to  proceed.     The  nation  saves  19«.  6d.  upon  every  bank- 
note in  circulation :  that  is,  it  retains  as  capital  for  the  increase  of 
wealth  the  goods  which  would  have  been  sent  abroad  to  purchase  the 
gold  required  for  currency.     This  is  a  saving  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  pounds,  a  clear  addition  to  the  working  capital  of  the 
country.     Further,  a  banknote  is   much   easier  to   carry,  and  far 
more  capable  of  being  kept  in  safe  custody.     It  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  embarrassments  which  would  arise  if  heavy  sovereigns  had  io 
be  produced  where  payment  is  now  made  with  notes,  sometimes  of 
1,000^.  each.     How  many  thieves  would  be  lurking  about,  how  many 
clerks  to  coimt,  how  much  ringing  on  the  counter  to  make  siu^  that 
the  coins  were  made  of  gold.     Then  the  banknote,  by  the  help  of 
the  number  it  bears,  affords  great  security  against  accidents  and 
theft ;  it  can  be  stopped  at  the  bank,  and,  upon  security  being  given, 
will  be  paid  as  if  it  had  been  presented.     It  can  be  no  wonder  if 
banknotes  circulate  largely  in  civilised  countries. 

It  follows  that  a  sound  banknote  is  one  which  can  obtain  the 
gold  promised  by  it  when  it  is  asked  for :  the  metal  lodged  in  the 
cloakroom  ought  to  be  there,  and  be  given  on  the  presentation  of  the 
ticket.     Such  notes  in  banking  language  are  called  convertible ;  they 
possess  a  legal  right  to  be  paid  on  demand.     In  most  countries  the 
law  contents  itself  with  decreeing  that  if  gold  is  not  given  for  the 
note  on  demand,  the  issmng  bank  shall  be  pronounced  guilty  of  in- 
solvency ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England  provision  is  made 
that  the  gold  shall  be  actually  in  store,  or  procurable  at  once.     It 
will  be  perceived  immediately  that  the  Bank  of  England  note  is  perfect 
money,  though  made  of  paper ;  the  gold  can  always  be  obtained  when 
demanded.     In  respect  of  all  other  convertible  notes,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  the  gold  will  not  be  forthcoming ;  the  bank  will 
then  pass  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  note  become  worthless.     The 
losses  sustained  by  the  failure  of  private  banks  of  issue  in  1825  were 
enormous,  and  as  at  that  period  one-pound  notes  were  in  large  cir- 
culation, the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  less  rich  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  very  severe.     But  there  are  notes  of  a  very  different 
character,  widely  spread  over  the  world,  which  are  thoroughly  unsound 
money,  and  which  never  ought  to  have  come  into  existence.     These 
notes  are  inconvertible :  the  holder  has  no  legal  right  to  demand  the 
payment  of  the  coin  which  they  promise  to  pay.     It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  such  notes  could  never  be  got  into  circulation ;  that  no 
seller  would  ever  be  willing  to  give  away  his  goods  for  such  pieces  of 
paper.     But  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  put  forth  such  notes  know 
how  to  get  over  the  diflBculty.     In  almost  every  instance  it  is  a 
Government  which  issues  these  notes ;  it  is  so  pleasant  for  rulers  to 
obtain  armies  and  fleets  and  all  kinds  of  stores  without  paying  for 
them.     The  contrivance  for  achieving  this  object  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
effective.     The  law  which  enacts  the  issue  of  such  inconvertible  notes 
declares  them  to  be  l^al  tender — that  is,  compels  every  creditor 
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to  accept  them  as  a  full  discharge  of  his  debt.  Thus  the  difficulty 
vanishes.  A  seller  of  gunpowder  wiU  now  freely  take  these  notes ; 
he  can  pay  with  them  the  debts  he  has  incurred  in  making  the  powder. 
In  this  manner  the  notes  penetrate  everywhere,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  legal  tender  become  the  established  currency  of  the  country. 

The  mode  of  working  of  such  a  currency  is  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  than  that  of  coin  or  convertible  notes.  What  is  the  force 
by  which  they  work?  What  is  the  positive,  real  value  on  which 
their  power  for  purchase  turns?  Upon  what  principle  is  a  seller  of 
goods  to  fix  the  price  in  such  notes  ?  In  answering  these  questions, 
the  first  £Etct  to  notice  is  that  such  a  note,  though  not  entitling  to 
immediate  payment,  does  acknowledge  on  the  &ce  of  it  a  debt  due 
by  the  State — a  debt  of  true  money,  coin.  This  fact  lies  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  whether  consciously  or  not ;  it  exists  always  in 
idea.  The  American  greenback  stated  on  its  face  that  the  American 
nation  owed  a  dollar  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  metallic  dollar  never  dis- 
appeared. Still  more  markedly  did  this  idea  prevail  with  the  Bank 
of  England  notes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  from 
motives  connected  with  the  great  war,  a  special  law  forbade  the  Bank 
to  pay  in  gold  on  demand.  The  history  of  these  notes  strikingly 
illustrates  the  principle  upon  which  they  act.  No  one  distrusted  the 
solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  these  notes  were  as  good  as  guineas. 
The  Directors  of  the  Bank  for  some  years  were  faithful  to  the  principle 
that  a  nation  wants  as  much  money  as  is  required  for  cash  pay- 
ments, that  it  will  keep  and  circulate  money  to  that  extent.  They 
took  care  not  to  issue  more  notes  than  were  actually  needed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  public  held  them  in  full  esteem  because  it  wanted 
them,  and  because  it  knew  that  the  Bank  was  able  to  redeem  them. 
They  thus  stood  for  guineas. 

But  matters  did  not  stop  there :  the  temptations  and  dangers  of 
an  inconvertible  currency  asserted  themselves  after  a  few  years.  The 
isisuers  of  such  money  have  never  been  proof  in  the  long  run  against 
tlie  attraction  of  obtaining  the  property  of  others  by  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  debt  on  printed  pieces  of  paper.  Grradually  the 
Bank,  in  paying  its  creditors,  put  forth  an  ever-increasing  quantity, 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  public  for  the  means  of  cash  payment.  The 
inevitable  consequence  followed.  When  too  many  sovereigns  exist 
in  England  the  excess  finds  its  way  into  banks,  and  through  them  to 
tlie  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England :  but  it  is  otherwise  with  incon- 
vertible notes.  They  cannot  be  removed  out  of  circulation:  the 
excess  remains,  the  supply  is  over-abundant,  and  a  deterioration  of 
value  necessarily  ensues,  llie  banknotes  sank  so  low  that  a  guinea 
])ecame  worth  27  shillings  reckoned  in  notes,  in  spite  of  the  resolution 
moved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  a  banknote — an  inconvertible  one — with  a  shilling,  were  worth 
a  guinea.  The  living  world  took  no  heed  of  the  theories  of  currency- 
doctors.     But  it  suffered  much  from  their  evil  doings. 

It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  for  the  public  welfare 
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thoroughly  to  understand  the  enormous  harm  which  an  excessive 
inconvertible  currency  inflicts  on  a  nation  and  its  trade.  Thi*- 
highest  quality  of  every  currency  is  steadiness  of  value.  Every  man 
who  takes  a  sovereign  relies  on  it  as  a  pledge  that  he  shall  be  able 
with  it  to  acquire  another  article  worth  that  which  he  sells.  That 
pledge  in  England  is  found  in  the  fairly  steady  value  of  the  metal, 
gold.  On  the  other  hand,  inconvertible  notes  labour  under  the 
terrible  defect  of  furnishing  no  guarantee  to  the  man  who  is  obliged 
to  take  them  that  their  value  in  buying  shall  be  steady.  Such 
notes  cannot  be  withdrawn  according  to  the  fluctuating  need  for  the 
tool  of  exchange.  With  every  fluctuation  the  value  of  the  note  alters, 
and  disastrous  are  the  effects  of  such  changes.  The  excess  of  the 
notes  above  the  actual  requirements  of  the  country  for  money  may 
incessantly  become  greater  or  smaller  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
each  variation  the  prices  of  all  articles  on  sale  become  higher  or 
lower.  A  large  excess  generates  a  depreciation  of  the  paper-money, 
for  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of;  and  its  worth  being  smaller,  the  sellers 
require  more  of  it  to  equal  the  value  of  their  goods.  Consider  the 
effect  of  this  on  every  fixed  income,  every  debt  which  is  due.  With 
raised  prices,  those  who  own  the  interest  paid  on  the  public  funds, 
who  receive  the  28  millions  given  them  in  fixed  amounts  of  coin  by 
the  nation,  obtain  fewer  goods  for  their  money :  they  are  made  poorer 
solely  by  the  fault  of  the  currency.  So  is  every  creditor — he  is  un- 
justly made  to  receive  less,  for  his  money  will  not  go  so  far  in  pur- 
chasing as  previously :  every  debtor  is  unjustly  benefited,  because  he 
obtains  the  smn  he  is  bound  to  pay  with  the  loss  of  fewer  goods.  So 
it  is  with  trade  accounts  of  any  standing,  any  contract  to  deliver 
merchandise  at  a  price,  every  bill  due  for  months  after  date.  The 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency  may  come  on  several  times  each 
year,  even  without  the  addition  of  new  issues ;  for  the  need  for  cur- 
rency is  far  from  being  the  same  at  each  period  of  the  year.  Thus 
the  country's  money  becomes  thoroughly  vicious :  it  breaks  down  in 
its  most  essential  quality,  the  ensuring  to  its  possessor  the  power  of 
obtaining  as  much  with  it  as  he  gave  away  in  acquiring  it.  The 
injury  attacks  all,  most  of  all  the  traders;  for  at  one  season  the 
debtors  win  by  the  inferior  worth  of  what  they  pay  with:  the 
creditors  win  at  another  by  the  increased  value  of  the  inconvertible 
notes.  Such  currency  is  a  poison  injects  into  the  life  blood  of 
trade ;  it  renders  all  commercial  tmnsactions  not  paid  in  ready  money, 
all  fixed  incomes,  a  gamble.  It  would  be  a  happy  event  if  incon- 
vertible notes  were  banished  for  ever  from  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  precedes,  how  the  issuers  of  paper  money 
reap  a  profit  from  their  issues.  If  it  is  a  Government  which  creates 
the  paper  currency,  it  obtains  a  mighty  loan  from  the  nation  without 
expense :  it  pays  no  interest  on  the  notes,  whilst  with  them  it  procures 
without  cost  a  huge  amount  of  the  supplies  it  needs.  A  nation  can 
always  use  and  keep  in  circulation  an  immense  quantity  of  convertible 
notes  for  performing  the  work  of  exchanging;  it  will  not  call  on  the 
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Crovemment  to  take  back  the  notes  and  repa;  them  with  gold.  Such 
notes  are  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  national  debt — hut  they  are  debts 
for  which  no  one  demands  payment,  because  money  must  be  had  for 
the  business  of  life,  and  if  paper  money  were  rejected,  a  currency  of 
expensive  metal  would  necessarily  have  to  he  purchased. 

If  it  is  a  hank  that  is  the  issuer,  the  banker  procures  a  very 
cheap  instrument  wherewith  to  pay  the  demands  of  its  depositors. 
A  hank  is  constantly  called  upon  to  pay  money — and  if  its  creditors 
will  take  these  promises  as  payment  of  what  the  bank  owes,  and  if 
the  public  will  retain  them  in  circulation  as  money,  and  not  call  on 
the  banker  to  redeem  tbem  with  coin,  he  obtains  the  use  of  what  his 
depositors  have  lodged  with  him,  and  lends  it  out  to  borrowers  with 
much  profit.  Whether  paper  money  shoidd  be  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  bankers  is  a  question  open  to  much  discussion :  it  must 
be  sufficient  to  point  out  here  one  grave  objection  against  the  system 
of  Government  being  the  issuer.  A  banker  can  at  all  times  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  with  coin  the  promise  be  gave  on  his  note  under  pain 
of  bankruptcy :  he  will  take  care  to  provide  against  all  such  demands. 
A  Government  would  he  equally  hound  to  cash  its  notes  on  demand : 
but  its  finances  may  he  in  a  had  state,  and  at  all  times  it  would 
assuredly  not  keep  the  gold  required  to  meet  its  engagements.  The 
public  nould  possesfi  no  security  that  in  a  time  of  war  and  difficulty 
it  could  obtain  the  promised  gold  from  the  Government.  It  could 
apply  no  pressure  on  the  Government  as  it  would  on  a  banker,  the 
notes  might  become  heavily  depreciated,  and  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  would  be  inflicted  on  the  whole 
people. 

We  now  pass  on  to  banking.  Money  is  comparatively  easier  to 
explain.  Banking  is  a  far  more  complicated  matter,  but  with  the 
help  of  a  little  clear  analysis  we  must  endeavour  to  give  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  it. 

What  is  a  hank  ?  To  answer  this  question  let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning.  The  first  &ct  which  presents  itself  shows  us  many 
persons  opening  accounts,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  office  of  the  bank. 
They  bring  what  is  spoken  of  as  money,  whether  in  sovereigns,  notes, 
or  cheques ;  and  the  t^ums  specified  by  tbem  are  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  bringers.  These  sums  standing  at  their  credit  are 
called  deposit.1.  They  are  left  at  the  bank  at  the  disposal  of  its 
manager.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  bank  borrows  the  money  :  the 
expression  is  true,  but  it  suggests  an  incorrect  idea.  A  banker  does 
not  go  about  borrowing  money ;  he  is,  in  reality,  a  receiver  of  moneys 
which  their  owners  wish  to  keep  in  a  safe  place,  with  the  addition  of 
a  great  convenience  in  making  use  of  it  for  the  payment  of  what  they 
owe  to  various  persons. 

The  nest  fact  reveals  to  us  the  terms  on  which  the  banker  accepts 

these  moneys.     He  may  employ  them  as  he  chooses,  but  under  a 

heavy  responsibility.     He  binds  himself  to  repay  them  whenever  they 

are  demanded  hack  by  theiv  owners.     Substantially  he  is  a  borrower 
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— but  a  borrower  under  a  condition  which  is  always  serious,  and 
oftentimeB  may  involve  much  difBcolty  and  danger.  He  cannot  Ion 
sight  of  this  liability  for  a  moment ;  it  lies  in  the  vei^  heart  of  fas 
business. 

Next,  what  ix  his  motive  in  taking  charge  of  these  deporits? 
FroEt,  clearly.  He  must  obtain  a  reward,  or  he  would  not  toodi 
them.  How  doex  he  earn  that  profit?  By  lending  out  these  vaj 
moneys  to  borrowers,  on  whom  he  makes  a  charge  for  the  loans.  The 
risk  which  he  always  encounters  now  steps  into  view.  He  has  con- 
tracted to  repay  moneys,  of  which,  nevertheless,  by  his  own  volnntiiy 
act,  by  the  very  nature  of  bis  business,  he  has  given  away  the  pa*- 
seesiou  out  of  bis  own  hands.  What  can  induce  him  to  enter  upon 
such  a  dangerous  business?  How  can  be  protect  himself  against  i 
risk  of  stoppage,  apparently  bo  inevitable  ?  He  relies  on  a  doabk 
defence :  fiist,  a  universal  understanding ;  secondly,  the  general  haUt 
of  human  spending.  There  is  an  engagement  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
ever;  depositor  shall  not  draw  out  of  the  bank  all  the  money  whldi 
stands  to  the  credit  of  his  accoimt.  A  banker  would  not  accept  the 
deposit  of  a  customer  who  left  his  money  at  the  bank,  and  then  with- 
drew it  immediately.  Such  money  the  banker  would  be  compelled  to 
keep  always  in  his  till :  he  would  gather  no  profit  out  of  it.  Further, 
it  is  the  custom  of  depositors  to  place  their  iucomes  in  the  bank,  and 
to  pay  their  bills  with  them  gradually :  thus  the  banker  has  the  use  of 
the  surplus  for  a  time  more  or  less  long,  A  multitude  of  such  regular 
accounts  intelligent  bankers  hold  to  be  the  greatest  strength  a  bank 
can  enjoy.  Large  commercial  accounts  may  leave  with  them  thoo- 
sands,  but  th:  7  are  often  rapidly  drawn  out.  The  banker  can  seldom 
make  a  safe  '  uess  as  to  the  duration  of  such  deposits. 

This  anal  sis  discloses  the  main  elements  of  a  banker's  podtiM. 
He  is  placed  between  two  persona— a  lender  and  a  borrower.  He 
receiver  a  deposit  from  one  man ;  he  loans  it  out  in  part,  not  wholly, 
to  ani'ther,  whom  he  charges  with  a  commission  for  the  loan.  We 
see  w'lat  be  is — a  middle  man,  an  intermediate  agent  between  two 
other.  His  depositor' lodges  money  at  the  bank,  for  which  he  hw 
no  immediate  use :  the  banker  finds  a  borrower,  who  seeks  to  obtain 
com^nand  of  the  money,  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  remuneration  for  the 
service.  In  his  real  nature  a  banker  is  a  broker,  acting  between  two 
principals.  He  finds  for  his  first  principal,  the  depositor,  a  person 
who  will  make  use,  on  terms,  of  the  money  which  would  lie  idle  fiir  t 
time  in  his  hands.  He  confers  a  service  on  his  second  principal,  who 
desires  a  temporary  loan.  But  a  banker  differs  trom  an  ordinary 
broker  in  a  very  important  particular.  The  corn  broker  in  Mincii^ 
T^ne  is  paid  by  a  commission  ou  the  com  he  buys  for  his  jHrincipal, 
but  does  not  guarantee  the  sum  due  to  the  com  dealer.  The  d^ler 
must  procure  payment  from  the  buyer,  or  trust  him.  The  hanker, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  true,  real  borrower  from  his  depositor,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  banker  will  lend  bii 
deposit.     The  banker  takes  all  the  risk  of  his  borrower's  solvency  on 
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himself,  and  he  obtains  his  profit  by  charging  a  percentage  of  interest 
on  the  sum  lent. 

This  analysis  further  shows  us  that  the  banker  does  not  lend  all 
he  receives.  The  difference  is  called  his  reserve.  It  is  money  which 
he  holds  back  to  guard  against  sudden  demands  from  his  customers 
for  the  repayment  of  their  deposits.  Unexpected  calls  for  money  are 
the  common  lot  of  hiunan  beings — ^most  of  all,  of  those  engaged  in 
trading  operations ;  and  from  the  general  diffusion  of  banking,  they 
first  fall  on  the  banker.  He  will  watch  each  account,  and  try  to 
discover  tlie  rule  by  which  the  cheques  will  appear  firom  each  de- 
positor— ^still  the  unlooked-for  belongs  to  all,  and  many  are  the  forces 
^hich  create  disturbances  in  trade,  which  neither  the  principal  nor 
his  banker  can  foresee.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  sufficient  reserve : 
how  large  it  ought  to  be  is  the  great  puzzle,  the  great  uncertainty^ 
the  great  dispute  of  bankers. 

We  come  now  to  the  further  question,  Wliat  does  a  bank  deal  in  ? 
Everyone  answers,  in  money.  We  have  been  obliged  to  speak  of 
money  alone  as  lodged  at  the  bank;  and  most  assuredly  all  the 
receipts  and  lendings  of  a  bank  are  expressed  in  money.  Yet  it 
is  very  important  to  understand  the  real  fact  which  takes  place. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  has  shown  that  out  of  nineteen  millions  received 
by  Messrs.  Bobartes  &  Go.  only  3Z.  in  each  loof.  were  cash — that 
is,  coin  and  bank  notes,  true  money.  The  other  97  parts  were  clearly 
the  things  received  by  the  bank.  What  are  they  ?  Cheques,  bills, 
and  other  pieces  of  paper  which  promise  or  order  money  to  be 
paid :  they  are  rarely  paid  in  money.  Then,  how  can  a  banker  ac- 
knowledge himself  as  a  debtor  for  money  to  depositors  ?  How  and 
what  can  he  lend?  A  few  words  will  explain  the  difficulty.  These 
97  things,  which  are  the  banker's  receipts,  these  sums  wiitten  on  the 
papers  deposited  are  debts  for  him  to  collect  on  behalf  of  his  depositors. 
He  might  go  and  ask  payment  in  sovereigns  of  the  debtors  named  on 
the  papers,  but  he  does  not — at  least,  in  London.  The  bankers  have 
invented  an  institution  called  the  Clearing  House,  which  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  enormous  sums  of  money.  Instead  of  money  passing, 
the  whole  settlement  is  made  by  account.  Each  banker  sends  his 
clerk  three  times  a  day  to  the  Clearing  House  with  the  cheques  and 
bills  which  he  has  to  receive  from  the  other  bankers.  A  list  is  then 
made  out  at  the  Clearing  House  of  what  each  has  to  pay  and  what 
he  has  to  receive :  the  balance  is  struck^  and  he  pays  or  receives  it 
by  a  cheque  on  the  Bank  of  England.  The  process  is  exactly  like 
what  often  takes  place  amongst  card  players.  Note  is  taken  at  the 
end  of  each  game  of  how  much  each  player  wins  or  loses ;  no  money 
passes  till  the  playing  is  over ;  then  every  man  pays  or  receives  what 
he  has  lost  or  won  on  the  final  balance. 

Thus  much  counting  is  avoided,  many  risks  avoided,  and  every  week 
some  100  millions  of  pounds  are  paid  and  settled  without  a  single 
shilling  being  used.     Each  banker  gets  what  he  claims  by  what  he 
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has  to  pay  beinpf  set  off  a^inst  it.     There  is  no  money  here:  it  is 
wanted  by  no  one ;  yet  here  is  the  very  article  that  a  bank  deals  in. 
What  is  it  ?     Purchasing  power,  power  to  buy  not  contained  in  coin 
and  notes,  but  in  promises  to  pay,  in  orders  of  payment  to  receive. 
Let  us  see  how  this  purchasing  power  is  procured,  and  how  it  is 
transferred ;  that  will  explain  to  us  the  real  action  of  a  London  bank 
for  97  parts  of  what  it  deals  in.     A  farmer,  let  us  suppose,  has  sold 
i,oooZ.  worth  of  wheat,  and  has  been  paid  with  a  cheque,  which  he 
places  to  his  account  with  his  banker.    The  banker  sends  that  cheque 
to  the  Clearing  House.     He  knows  that  the  farmer  may  want  some 
300Z.  soon ;  the  remaining  700^.  he  may  fairly  reckon  upon  as  likely 
to  be  not  wanted  for  three  months.     An  hour  afterwards  a  merchant, 
who  wishes  to  buy  cotton,  asks  the  banker  to  lend  him  700^.  for  three 
months.     The  banker  consents,  and  bids  the  merchant  to  buy  the 
cotton  and  to  pay  for  it  with  a  cheque  on  the  bank.     The  cotton  is 
bought.     The  cotton  merchant  receives  the  cheque  drawn  on  the 
bank,  and  deposits  it  with  his  own  banker,  who  at  once  sends  it  to  the 
Clearing  House  to  be  settled  there  with  the  farmer's  bank.     The  two 
cheques   meet.      The  farmer's  lianker  is   credited   in  the   Clearing 
House  account  with  i,cxx)2.,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  yool.  for  the 
cotton.     There  is  a  balance  of  ^odi.  in  his  favour,  and,  supposing  no 
other  cheque  to  have  arrived,  he  receives  a  cheque  for  3CX3Z.  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  two  affairs  are  finished.     And  what  has 
liappened  ?     The  wheat  has  been  exchanged  for  silk ;  precisely  as 
the  sovereign  got  by  the  hatter,  who  then  buys  an  umbrella,  has 
exchanged  an  umbrella  for  a  hat.     The  banker,  in  substance,  has 
been  an  intermediate  agent  precisely  like  the  sovereign.     He  has  done 
the  same  work.     The  sovereign  derived  its  purchasing  power  from 
its  gold,  the  banker  from  the  farmer's  wheat ;   from  nothing  else, 
for  no  money  passed  between  the  two  banks,  nor  from  the  farmer  and 
the  cotton  merchant.      The  banker  deals  in  purchasing  power  de- 
rived from  the  cheques  of  his  depositors,  and  transferred  by  another 
set  of  cheques  to  borrowers.     Through  the  banker,  the  farmer  has 
with  his  wheat  bought  cotton,  and  lent  it  to  the  cotton  merchant ; 
that  is  the  reality  of  the  transaction. 

Bankers  are  said  generally  to  possess  capital ;  there  is  no  capital 
visible  in  the  transactions  here  described.  The  banker  can  buy  capital 
if  he  chooses,  but  he  does  not  choose;  his  business  is  to  enable  the 
cotton  merchant  to  acquire  it.  The  wheat  and  the  cotton  were 
capital,  but  the  banker  never  possessed  them  himself;  his  work  was 
one  of  pure  intermediate  agency.  The  capital  of  a  banker  consists  of 
his  premises  and  his  reserve,  nothing  more ;  his  borrowers  possess  all 
the  other  capital  which  he  conmiands.  If  they  repay  him  with  gold, 
he  obtains  capital,  but  he  does  not  keep  it,  his  object  is  to  lend  it 
away  again  as  speedily  as  he  can.  The  capital  of  which  bankers 
possess  the  command  lies  in  factories  and  shops,  in  docks,  ships,  and 
stores.  What  they  actually  have  in  hand  besides  their  reserves  is 
only  acknowledgments  of  debts,  valid  in  courts  of  law.     Much  con- 
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fusion  of  language  prevails  on  this  subject.  It  is  forgotten  that  the 
wealth  which  practically  belongs  to  the  bankers  is  in  the  hands  of 
their  borrowers ;  and  when  these  borrowers  repay  the  advances^  and 
there  is  a  diflBculty  in  lending  from  the  circumstances  of  the  money- 
market,  capital  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  ie^  whereas  it  may  be  much 
or  little ;  the  real  point  is  that  there  is  a  slack  demand  to  borrow  it, 
and  this  is  called  ^  capital  very  abundant.'  Capital  difficult  to  lend, 
and  capital  very  large,  are  two  very  different  things. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  bankers  on  a  country  are  immense,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  trace  them  out.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  was  no  bank- 
ing, but  only  banks  which  were  merely  stde  places  in  which  to  keep 
the  coin  of  traders  which  they  did  not  require  for  immediate  use.  In 
this  case  the  farmer  will  get  gold  for  the  wheat  he  has  sold,  and  not 
wanting  it  for  a  while,  will  lodge  it  in  the  custody  of  the  bank. 
He  will  pay  a  charge  for  the  service  rendered  him.  That  gold  will 
be  taken  out  of  circulation,  and,  as  what  he  does  many  thousand 
traders  will  do  likewise,  the  country  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
gold  actually  needed  for  circulation,  an  immense  mass  of  idle  gold 
which  had  been  bought  with  English  wealth,  and,  being  only  waiting 
for  use,  will  be  unemployed,  practically  annihilated  for  a  time.  At 
this  very  day,  in  many  European  countries  in  which  banking  has 
not  been  widely  developed,  multitudes  of  private  persons  keep  large 
hoards  of  money  in  their  houses,  waiting  for  months  to  come  out  and 
be  at  work  in  the  world.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  principal,  the 
silk  merchant.  He  will  be  unable  to  buy  silk,  for  the  banker  will 
have  nothing  to  lend  him  to  buy  it  with ;  the  silk  trade  will  be, 
so  far,  reduced.  What  happens  to  him  will  happen  to  the  many 
manufacturers  who  want  to  buy  cotton,  or  wool,  or  iron,  but  cannot 
for  want  of  the  means  of  purchasing;  and  the  result  will  be  an 
enormous  diminution  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  If  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  banking  as  it  now  exists,  we  shall  see  how  vast  is  the  difference. 
The  wheat  of  the  farmer  is  at  work  feeding  capitalists  and  labourers, 
and  enabling  industry  to  expand  and  enrich.  Similarly  the  silk 
manufacturer  obtains  silk  for  manufacturing;  the  silk  is  not  lying 
idle,  and  fresh  trade  is  created.  Multiply  these  operations  a  million 
times,  and  we  shall  catch  sight  of  the  prodigious  means  of  enrichment 
generated  by  banking. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  great  and  much-disputed  problem  of 
banking — the  effect  which  the  amount  of  its  reserve  ought  to  have  on 
the  action  of  a  bank,  especially  on  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  We 
have  seen  that  the  function  of  the  banker  is  to  select  borrowers  to  whom 
he  shall  lend  the  property  of  his  depositors.  He  is  answerable  for  their 
solvency ;  the  banker  is  bound  at  law  to  repay  those  deposits,  what- 
ever may  happen  to  the  persons  he  has  trusted.  His  reward  for  bank- 
ing consists  of  the  interest  which  he  charges  on  the  sums  he  lends. 
His  real  position,  therefore,  is  that  he  stands  in  a  market,  he  has  loans 
to  sell  on  hire,  he  seeks  to  get  the  best  terms  for  them,  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  procurable  at  the  time.     But  his  position  is  very 
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different  from  that  of  a  man  who  lends  his  own  property.  What  he 
lends  belongs  to  his  depositors,  and  is  subject  to  the  very  awkward 
condition,  that  the  loan  he  has  granted  to  others  may  be  claimed  back 
of  him  any  day  by  those  who  gave  him  what  he  lent.  This  entails 
the  necessity  of  always  having  in  hand  a  reserve  of  ready-money  to- 
mcat demands  so  uncertain  in  their  nature.  But  even  then  he  is 
never  free  from  danger  of  bankruptcy,  for  he  makes  loans  to  be  repaid 
after  a  time  more  or  less  long ;  and  if  all  the  depositors  suddenly 
demanded  back  all  their  deposits,  all  the  banks  in  England  woidd  be 
ruined.  They  could  not  possibly  pay.  How,  then,  is  the  banker  to 
protect  himself?     How  is  he  to  conduct  his  business? 

Being  in  a  market,  the  banker  is  subject  to  the  law  of  all  markets 
— the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  At  one  time  trade  languishes, 
borrowers  are  fewer,  the  charge  for  lending,  the  rate  of  interest,  droops* 
At  such  times  the  bank  feels  safe — its  reserve  grows  larger — the  chance 
of  deposits  being  demanded  back  is  faint.  The  opposite  condition 
prevails  when  trade  is  prosperous  and  active  :  borrowers  are  eager  to 
acquire  the  means  of  buying  goods  on  a  rising  trade ;  they  tempt  the 
banker  with  a  higher  interest.  The  banker  naturally  avails  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  he  increases  his  accommodation  to  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, and  he  charges  more  for  it.  He  lends  as  much  as  he  can  and 
dares  :  but  how  much  ough^-  he  to  dare  ?  That  is  the  critical  question 
in  all  banking:  what  rule  is  the  banker  to  go  by  in  lending?  The 
fluctuations  in  trade  are  the  root  of  all  the  danger,  they  weigh  on  the 
banker's  mind  very  often  with  painful  pressiu-e.  It  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation  is  con- 
nected with  banking.  Every  manufacturer  and  every  merchant,  every 
wholesale  dealer,  and  wellnigh  every  shopkeeper  have  accounts  at 
banks  ;  they  deposit,  but  also  they  borrow — and  both  these  items  in 
such  a  country  as  England  are  simply  gigantic.  Every  great  change 
in  trade  must  necessarily  produce  powerfiil  effects  on  the  banks,  for 
they  are  the  chief  instruments  of  trade.  When  war,  famine,  or  other 
impoverishing  processes  occur  abroad,  they  react  on  England ;  for  all 
the  world  to  a  large  extent  is  her  customer,  and  when  foreign  countries 
lack  the  means  of  buying  English  goods,  business  must  necessarily 
diminish  in  England.  The  result  may  be  the  contraction,  or  even 
suspension,  of  many  industries,  and  even  commercial  houses  may  be  in- 
volved in  failure ;  still,  causes  of  this  kind  seldom  bring  danger  of 
importance  to  the  banking  community.  They  diminish  profits,  but  do 
but  little  other  harm.  During  the  fearful  commercial  depression  from 
which  we  are  now  emerging,  the  waters  of  the  banking  world  have 
not  been  ruffled  by  storms,  the  agonies  of  a  banking  crisis  have  not 
agitated  the  City. 

But  it  may  be  easily  otherwise  with  an  artificial  prosperity :  con- 
vulsion and  panic  are  then  very  near  at  hand.  It  seldom — ^indeed, 
it  may  be  said  it  never — happens  without  the  bankers  being,  some- 
times to  a  large  extent,  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  But  what  is  a 
crisis  in  the  money  market  ?     First  of  all,  a  considerable  number  of 
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commercial  houses  are  landed  in  failure,  and  their  creditors  are 
involved  in  serious  losses.  But  that  fact  alone  will  not  create  the 
financial  agony.  The  cotton  famine  ruined  miany  firms,  but  there 
was  no  banking  panic.  Sufferers  there  were  many,  bankruptcies  not 
a  few ;  still  tranquillity — with  much  pain,  indeed — ^pervaded  the 
commercial  world.  The  situation  becomes  radically  different  when 
the  losses  are  the  consequences  of  illegitimate  speculation  and  pnH 
sperity.  What  occiurred  in  the  great  American  crisis  of  1873  will  well 
illustrate  our  meaning.  The  American  trade  had  been  prosperous,  and 
profits  had  gradually  become  very  large.  Thereupon  an  irrational  and 
highly  un-economical  mania  got  hold  of  the  conunercial  world  to  build 
some  30,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  wilderness.  The  banking  com- 
munity caught  the  exciting  fervour,  and  rushed  in  to  reap  vabt  profits. 
They  were  the  men  who  principally  encouraged  and  sustained  the 
speculation ;  they  lent  the  property  of  their  depositors  to  men  who 
were  speculating  in  railway  construction.  But  what  was  the  re-^ 
suit  ?  An  enormous  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  consmned, 
eaten  up  in  the  making  of  these  lines ;  food,  clothing,  coals,  iron, 
tools,  were  used  up:  that  is,  an  immense  quantity  of  the  national 
wealth  was  clean  extinguished.  But  what  was  it  replaced  with? 
With  holes  in  the  ground,  embankments,  long  lines  of  iron,  which, 
even  if  they  had  a  prosperous  traflBc  from  the  beginning,  could  not 
possibly  replace  the  articles  destroyed  for  many  years.  Wide-spread 
impoverishment  was  the  necessary  consequence.  The  day  of  reckoning 
came  at  last.  Funds  were  wanting  to  complete  the  lines.  Many  of 
the  speculators  failed ;  they  could  not  repay  what  they  owed  to  the 
banks,  and  the  banks  suffered  huge  losses.  Thereupon  panic  quickly ' 
set  in.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  banks  ?  What  the  extent  of 
their  losses  through  the  default  of  their  borrowers  ?  How  many  banks 
would  fail  as  the  bankruptcies  pursued  their  course  ?  These  ques- 
tions were  asked  by  their  depositors ;  might  not  alarm  fill  their 
souls,  and  drive  them  in  crowds  to  make  themselves  safe  in  time,  by 
withdrawing  their  deposits  ?  If  a  run  set  in,  no  bank  in  the  world 
could  escape  stoppage,  no  reserve  could  face  it.  Thus  panic  and  agony 
convulsed  a  trembling  money  market. 

The  history  of  the  American  crisis  repeated  itself  in  England  on 
three  memorable  occasions — in  1847,  1857,  and  1866.  The  leading 
features  were  always  the  same.  Destoiction  of  wealth  and  consequent 
poverty  from  its  consumption  on  objects  which  did  not  replace  what 
was  destroyed ;  stoppage  of  great  firms  which  were  known  to  have 
received  large  loans  from  banks  ;  uneasy  suspicion  in  depositors  that 
many  more  houses  indebted  to  their  bankers  were  not  solvent ;  fear 
impelling  the  withdrawals  of  deposits  before  the  banks  themselves 
stopped  ;  more  ruin  threatened  on  every  side.  And,  be  it  carefully 
observed,  a  crisis  does  not  itself  destroy  wealth — ^that  was  done  before 
the  panic — it  only  settles  who  are  to  be  the  losers.  The  frightened 
lender  to  the  bank  runs  to  make  sure  that  he  shall  not  be  one  of  them*. 
The  danger  is  most  real  and  may  be  most  urgent,  for  it  is  certain  that 
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no  bank  on  eaith  can  on  a  sudden  demand  repay  what  it  owes  to  itss 
depositors* 

And  now,  what  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  terrible  con- 
vnlsions  ?  How  are  bankers  to  protect  themselves  against  such  perils  ? 
They  are  inherent  in  the  business :  how  are  they  to  be  escaped  ?  The 
lesson  taught  by  these  agitations  seems  plain.  The  banker  chooses  his 
borrowers  at  his  own  pleasure.  In  lending  what  belongs  not  to  him- 
self but  to  others,  he  is  summoned  to  study  carefully  and  to  judge  the 
solvency  of  the  man  he  lends  to — not  his  solvency  on  the  day  when  he 
borrows,  but  his  probable  solvency  in  the  future.  He  must  think  not 
only  of  his  credit  and  commercial  reputation,  but  still  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  to  which  he  is 
applying  funds  belonging  to  his  depositors.  Houses  of  the  highest 
and  best  earned  eminence  are  often  the  most  dangerous  of  borrowers, 
for  they  may  be  the  very  men  most  easily  carried  away  by  a  spirit 
of  speculation  not  founded  on  a  certainty  or  even  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  the  business  to  which  they  are  applying  what  they  have 
borrowed  will  replace  the  consumption  of  wealth  wMch  it  creates. 

Thus  the  American  bankers  ought  to  have  known  that  the  vast 
construction  of  railways  in  the  wilderness  was  an  irrational  act,  in 
utter  excess  of  that  spare  wealth  possessed  by  the  nation  which  could 
be  applied  to  a  consumption  which  could  not  replace  itself  for  many 
years ;  that  an  immense  impoverishment  of  the  country  must  be  an 
inevitable  consequence,  and  that  incalculable  losses  must  fall  on  the 
speculators  and  bankers,  and  through  them  on  their  depositors  and 
other  traders  without  end.  The  same  unjustifiable  folly  in  dealing 
with  the  entrusted  property  of  others  has  been  plentifully  seen  in 
other  countries  -in  England  quite  as  much  as  in  any  other  land — 
and  the  same  crises  and  disasters  have  ensued. 

But  bankers  find  it  hard  to  exercise  such  a  cool  and  commanding 
judgment  on  the  operations  of  their  borrowers.  Then  they  are  men. 
They  encounter  keen  competition  ;  they  can  be  carried  away  by  the 
impulses  of  the  day  ;  the  prospects  look  bright ;  the  rise  of  interest 
is  very  stimulating,  and  thus  calm  reason  is  easily  dethroned. 
Nevertheless,  the  banking  commimity  have  not  been  without  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  they  have  sought  for  a  rule  which 
should  reveal  the  actual  state  of  trade  at  the  time,  and  enable  them 
to  guide  their  banking  with  safety.  But,  most  unfortunately,  they 
stumbled  upon  a  purely  mechanical  rule,  a  rule  of  thumb,  destitute 
of  common  sense ;  but  it  lay  so  close  at  hand,  it  was  so  easy  and  so 
natural,  and  could  be  worked  by  the  most  ordinary  brains.  They 
bethought  themselves  of  the  reserve  of  gold,  and  a  banking  fact 
made  the  rule  founded  on  it  so  workable.  London  bankers  do  not 
keep  their  reserves  in  their  own  hands.  They  have  each  of  them 
accounts  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which  they  store  up  their 
reserves,  to  be  drawn  out  whenever  they  please.  Here  was  the 
grand  metallic  reserve  of  the  nation,  the  supply  of  gold  to  preserve 
all  banks  from  the  danger  of  being  asked  for  money  and  not  having 
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it.  The  salvation  of  the  banks  depended  upon  it.  It  must  be  care- 
fully watched  and  nursed.  If  the  reserve  rises,  let  loans  be  freely 
made,  and  upon  lower  charges ;  if  the  reserve  diminishes,  let  every 
banker  be  on  the  alert.  The  Bank  of  England  must  then  raise  its  rate 
of  lending,  and  that  rate  must  be  the  supreme  law  in  every  banking 
parlour.  The  reserve  of  the  private  Bank  of  England — not  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  State  Department  of  Issue — became  the  king  of 
all  bankers.  The  doctrine  penetrated  into  every  City  article  of 
every  journal  on  every  day,  throughout  all  England,  and  &om 
England  throughout  the  world.  The  law  was  treated  as  being  as 
certain  as  the  laws  of  gravity.  The  movements  of  the  gold  were 
recorded  every  day  as  carefully  for  ascertaining  the  banking  weather 
as  the  movements  of  the  barometer  are  published  for  announcing 
whether  rain  or  sunshine  is  approaching.  One  money  market  was 
established  for  the  whole  country — the  money  market  of  the  Bank  of 
England — the  other  banks  only  followed  suit.  They  lent  and  fixed 
their  rate  of  interest  as  the  Bank  of  England  direct/cd. 

Thus  this  unhappy  absurdity  overspread  the  nation.  Its  simple 
rule  could  be  carried  out  daily  with  clever  comments  by  every  news- 
paper. The  common  mind  could  grasp  its  mechanics.  Then  it  was 
very  profitable  for  bankers :  it  brought  an  imperative  excuse  for  levy- 
ing a  tax  on  all  traders  and  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  discount  as 
the  reserve  fell — whether  the  notion  was  just  it  mattered  not :  it 
could  always  be  pleaded  that  they  were  making  the  bank  safe.  It 
seemed  to  stand  on  an  undeniable  truth,  that  every  bank  which 
could  not  pay  gold  when  demanded  was  in  danger  of  bankruptcy. 

In  answer  to  this  last  plea,  let  us  ask  categorically  when  does 
this  danger  present  itself?  Not  when  business  is  sound,  and  no 
mercantile  fekiliu'es  are  thought  of,  even  though  large  sums  of  gold 
may  have  left  the  reserve,  but  when  the  panic  has  set  in,  and  no 
one  knows  what  bank  may  be  broken,  what  great  house  have  stopped 
before  evening.  Then  is  the  hour  when  the  strong  reserve  is  sorely 
needed,  and  ought  to  be  most  resolutely  provided.  But  what  did  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  Uiink  of  their  own  principle, 
the  avowed  governor  of  their  practice,  at  the  greatest  of  crises,  that 
of  May,  1866?  Did  they  hug  every  bag  of  sovereigns  paid  in  to 
them,  and  lock  it  up  in  their  reserve  ?  They  did  the  very  contrary : 
they  lent  it  out  again  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  thus,  by  their  own 
voluntary  action,  they  increased  their  loans  from  eighteen  millions  in 
April  to  thirty-three  in  May — their  own  act,  not  payments,  but  free 
lendings — and  emptied  their  reserve  fix)m  six  and  a  quarter  millions 
to  three-quarters,  to  less  than  one.  They  thus  showed  that  they  had 
no  belief  whatever  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  great  gold  reserve, 
even  for  the  hour  of  danger:  they  treated  it  with  contempt,  by 
wilfully  lending  away  in  the  day  of  peril  almost  every  sovereign 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  knew  perfectly  well — in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  doctrine  preached  by  themselves,  the  whole  City, 
and  every  ecpnomical  journalist — that  the  public,  as  in  1825,  would 
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have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  payment  in  their  own  banknotes^ 
under  the  liberty  of  issue  given  by  the  Suspension.  There  was  no 
fear  anywhere  about  the  goodness  of  these  notes. 

But  it  may  be  replied :  then  why  keep  any  gold  at.  all  ?  The 
answer  is  easy.  Specif  payments  in  gold  are  constantly  asked  for  to 
send  abroad  in  settlement  of  a  balance  of  trade.  The  gold  is  de- 
manded, not  because  the  note  is  suspected,  but  because  it  cannot  pay 
debts  to  foreigners,  and  naturally  the  bank  or  banks  must  maintain 
a  necessary  supply  of  this  article.  But  this  is  something  radically 
different  firom  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities,  and  a  rise  in  the 
rate  of  discount  because  the  gold  is  going,  and  other  absurdities^ 
pronounced  to  be  nonsense  by  the  action  of  their  own  accord  taken 
by  the  Bank  directors. 

The  natural  action  of  money  is  never  thought  of  by  the  holders 
of  such  ideas.  Large  quantities  of  money  frequently  leave  the  Bank^ 
amid  profound  tranqiiillity  of  trade.  For  what  reason?  Some- 
times because  the  nation  requires  more  money  for  daily  work,  as  in 
summer  with  its  harvestings  and  travelling,  or  oftener  to  pay  for  an 
excess  of  goods  imported.  But  what  harm  is  there  in  this  ?  why 
should  it  be  markedly  chronicled  as  bearing  on  the  rate  of  discount  if 
five  millions  are  sent  to  America  to  pay  for  sudden  purchases  of  com 
for  England  ?  No  harm,  answers  an  eminent  ex-Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Money  is  made  to  pass  firom  hand  to  hand,  whether 
of  individuals  or  nations,  according  to  the  purchases  of  the  day. 
Those  five  millions  are  sure  to  leave  America  again :  she  can  make 
no  other  use  of  them ;  her  currency  was  full  before  they  arrived.  Is 
every  trader  in  England  to  be  warned  by  every  City  article  that  out 
of  a  reserve  which  reaches  some  45  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  a  few 
millions  have  departed  to  purchase  goods  abroad  ?  Is  there  danger, 
is  there  bankruptcy  in  buying  useful  goods  with  gold  locked  up  in 
vaults  ?  It  is  lamentable  to  read  the  language  used  about  such  events 
in  banking  and  newspaper  regions.  Is  it  not  the  very  object  of  all 
money  to  circulate  ?  to  be  here  to-day,  and  there  to-morrow?  Is  it 
not  the  very  function  of  all  currency  to  run  ?  What,  if  by  such 
purchases  the  Bank  falls  down  to  some  four  millions  ?  Was  anyone 
firightened  about  the  Bank  in  i866,  in  the  extreme  hour  of  peril, 
when  it  had  not  one  million  in  its  possession  ?  And  did  not,  mar- 
vellous to  say,  all  the  great  economists,  the  preachers  of  a  strong 
reserve,  the  recorders  of  the  ratios  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  to 
its  gold,  applaud  with  loud  cheers  the  action  of  the  directors  in 
lending  away  vigorously — ^all  regard  for  the  increase  of  its  debts 
and  the  diminution  of  its  money  and  the  hour  of  danger  notwith- 
standing? 

BONAMT   PbICB. 
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Blues  and  Buffs. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Coktested  Election. 

Chapter  X. 

THE  spectacle  of  hostile  candidates  shaking  hands  across  the  hust- 
ings before  the  fight  is  no  novelty  in  the  annals  of  our  political 
warfare.  As  a  prologue  to  the  fiercest  contests,  this  little  performance 
was  indeed  once  an  established  part  of  the  mtae  en  schne.  But  a 
prolonged  and  peaceful  tete-a-tete  between  two  political  rivals,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  manufacturing  orations  for  the  special  purpose  of 
mutual  vilification,  can  only  take  place  by  some  such  mischance  as 
that  which  drifted  Jem  into  an  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Grange. 

Jem  who,  by  the  doctor's  permission,  had  been  promoted,  first  to 
the  sofa  in  the  library,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  join  the  family 
circle  at  dinner,  had  indeed  been  rather  anxiously  anticipating  the 
meeting  which  was  to  give  him  an  opportimity  of  *  having  it  out  * 
with  his  opponent.  The  prayer  of  Maxwell,  as  of  Ajax,  was  *  for 
light  to  see  his  foeman's  face,'  and  when  it  seemed  about  to  be  ful- 
filled, on  the  evening  of  Greville's  return  from  Shamboro'  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  canvass,  it  was  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
embarrassment  that  he  looked  forward  to  their  first  interchange 
of  greetings.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  enthusiasts,  who  knew 
that  they  differed  on  almost  all  subjects,  and  who  yet  gave  each 
other  credit  for  honesty  and  sincerity,  that  these  two  embryo  po- 
liticians yearned  for  an  encounter,  unencumbered  by  the  rusty 
armour  furbished  up  by  the  Pinchums  and  Cheethams  of  the  day  for 
all  knights  who  entered  in  the  blue  or  yellow  lists  to  do  battle  in 
Shamboro'  tournaments. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  temper  in  which  it  could  be  possible 
for  these  two  young  men,  on  the  eve  of  so  severe  a  contest,  to 
approach  with  calmness  any  topics  of  political  controversy,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  both  were  gentlemen  in  feeb'ng  as  well  as  by 
birth,  and  that  each  assumed  in  the  other  the  genuineness  of  purpose 
which  he  knew  to  coexist  with  grievous  political  aberrations. 

Jem  was,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  a  Liberal  of  the  first  water* 
By  conviction,  by  education,  by  hereditary  bias,  a  Whig  and  some- 
thing more.  Though  personal  experience  had  taught  him  that  Tories 
might  be  very  good  fellows,  and  not  only  ride  well  to  hounds,  and 
excel  in  tennis,  but  share  also  in  the  mental  endowments  which  lead 
to  professional  and  Parliamentary  distinction,  Jem's  abstract  notion 
of  a  Tory,  which  was  ever  present  to  his  mind,  was  a  sort  of  feudal 
Sybarite — a  hateful  compound  of  all  the  vices  of  Guy  Earl  of  War-, 
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wick  and  Sardanapalus.  Though  Jem  knew  perfectly  well  that  his 
Uncle's  agent  never  renewed  a  lease  or  repaired  a  bam  for  a  rebellious 
tenant  who  dared  to  vote  for  a  Conservative  candidate  for  the  countj, 
and  that  the  ostentatious  circular  which  always  appeared  before  all 
general  elections  in  the  local  papers,  disclaiming  all  intervention  on 
the  part  of  their  landlord  with  the  free  suffrages  of  the  Tarleton 
tenantry,  had  as  much  meaning  and  no  more  than  the  congi  cTSlire 
conferred  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  diocese,  yet  Jem  always 
asserted  at  the  Union,  and  still  continued  to  aver,  that  the  vices  of 
intimidation  and  territorial  tyranny  were  peculiar  to  the  Tories.  By 
a  process  which  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  patent  of  his  oppo- 
nents, Jem  constantly  threw  himself  back  in  political  thought  to  a 
period  in  which  royal  prerogative  was  a  stem  reality ;  and  in  order  to 
stimulate  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  tried  to  fancy  himself  the  victim  of  all  the  uncomfortable 
events  which  happened  in  the  sixteenth.  Having  no  rates  or  taxes 
to  pay  himself,  he  was  always  being  summoned  in  imagination  tor 
ship-money,  and  of  course  easily  persuaded  himself  that  the  poverty 
which  he  knew  to  exist  around  him,  though  he  had  never  examined 
into  its  causes,  was  the  result  of  aristx>cratic  selfishness,  and  removable 
by  Eadical  legislation. 

Greville,  on  the  other  hand,  having  passed  through  the  various 
phases  of  boyish  politics,  in  which  the  Protector  and  the  Pretender, 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Grracchi,  had  been  alternate  objects  of  his  idolatry, 
had  settled  down,  as  he  supposed,  into  an  unromantic  creed,  of  which 
the  only  fixed  dogma  was  that  *  somehow  or  other  the  Queen's 
Ooverament  must  be  carried  on.' 

According  to  the  faith  as  it  was  in  Grreville,  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  were  the  primaiy  objects  of  all  political  organisation. 
Until  this  foundation  was  securely  laid,  the  development  of  freedom 
and  progress  were,  in  his  view,  impossible.  Representative  institu- 
tions, having  no  more  claim  to  a  divine  origin  than  kingly  power, 
might,  like  the  latter,  become  a  blessing  or  a  nuisance  as  they  might 
be  used  or  abused  by  the  communities  in  which  they  existed. 

In  the  mission  of  Bepublicanism,  or  even  of  Liberalism,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  civilisation,  Greville  wholly  disbelieved.  His  politics  dated 
from  his  Oxford  life  ;  but  though  he  may  have  learnt  his  first  lessons  in 
Conservatism  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  it  was  not  from  College  tutors 
or  University  professors.  In  his  undergraduate  days,  a  generation  had 
arisen  with  whom  a  brazen  disavowal  of  all  beliefs  passed  for  geniiu«. 
The  chatterboxes  of  the  Common  Boom  received  term  by  term  an 
accession  of  raw  recruits,  who  won  a  cheap  reputation  for  political 
and  theological  sagacity  by  a  pantheistic  programme  which,  though  it 
claimed  credit  for  cleverness,  was  in  fact  simply  a  crude  compound 
of  ignorance  and  impudence,  which  was  indebted  to  the  dark  and 
gloomy  background  of  Oxford  prejudice  and  bigotry,  against  which  it 
stood  in  conspicuous  relief,  for  the  amount  of  attention  it  attracted, 
and  the  unmerited  reputation  it  acquired* 
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It  was  Dot  to*  any  direct  influence  of  his  teachers  and  seniors,  but 
to  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  absurdities  of  his  contemporaries 
that  GrreviUe  was  indebted  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  his 
political  campaign.  And  it  was  not  so  much  with  any  definite  antici- 
pation of  a  policy  to  be  initiated  or  supported,  as  of  rubbish  and 
cobwebs  to  be  swept  away,  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
Shamboro'  contest.  In  Maxwell  he  hoped  to  find  a  foeman  worthy  of 
Ills  steel.  But  in  the  expectation  of  a  preliminary  skirmish  at  the 
(f  range,  both  combatants  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Sir  Henry  had  no  taste  for  scenes,  and  was  determined  tliat  the 
two  young  gentlemen  whom  chance  had  thrown  together  under  bis 
roof  should,  if  he  could  help  it,  have  no  opportunity  of  performing  a 
pas  cle  deux  in  politics.  Accordingly,  Greville,  who  only  reached  the 
(i  range  as  the  half-hour  bell  was  ringing,  went  straight  to  his  room, 
and  only  appeared  amid  a  cloud  of  guests  in  the  drawing-room, 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  anything  more  than  an  exchange 
of  formal  mutual  salutations  between  the  two  candidates  impossible, 
especially  as  Lady  Berkeley  had  by  pre-arrangement  taken  Charles  in 
tow  for  the  evening.  The  guests  were  presumed  to  need  no  monitions 
from  their  host  to  keep  them  off  the  forbidden  ground  of  politics* 
That  two  such  stars  as  Mr.  Greville  and  Mr.  Maxwell  should  '  brook 
their  motion  in  one  sphere,'  would  be  sufl&ciently  astounding  to  all 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  had  led  to  this  marvellous 
combination. 

When  dinner  was  announced  Whig  gentlemen  and  Tory  ladies 
paired  off  in  chance  medley,  and  talked  of  the  weather,  and  the  brides 
elect,  and  the  incoming  Bishop,  and  the  Shamboro'  Hunt  Ball.  A 
new  zemindar  from  Manchester  who  had  bought  out  an  old  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  present  representative  was  also  present, 
talked  louder  than  the  rest ;  but  everybody  chattered  so  vigorously 
that  conversation  en  bloc  became  impossible  until  the  ranks  were 
thinned  by  the  retirement  of  the  ladies. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  the  dining-room  door  was  closed  on 
tlie  last  train  of  the  last  of  that  angelic  band,  and  before  Sir  Henry  had 
time  to  turn  the  conversation  into  some  harmless  channel,  a  voice  was 
heard  to  emerge  from  the  chasm  between  a  dense  moustache  and 
still  denser  beard,  through  which  many  glasses  of  champagne  had 
been  poured  in  the  course  of  the  repast.  The  beard  and  moustache 
were  the  property  of  the  new  Manchester  man,  who,  having  only 
come  down  a  fortnight  before  to  visit  for  the  first  time  his  recently 
acquired  domain,  knew  nothing  of  the  social  carte  du  pays  at  the 
G  range,  where  guests  were  never  introduced  to  each  other,  and  had 
never  heard  of  Greville's  name  except  casually  in  the  local  news- 
papers, and  had  only  discovered  accidentally  in  the  course  of  the 
dinner  the  circumstance  that  Maxwell  was  the  Liberal  candidate  for 
the  neighbouring  borough. 

'Well,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  hear  you're  getting  on  famously  at 
»Shamboro'.     Depend  upon  it,  if  you  give  the  Tories  a  good  dmbbing 
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now,  they'll  never  show  their  faces  there  again.  They  tell  me  the 
other  man — what's  his  name  (I  think  it  rhymes  with  Devil) — ^has 
retired,  but  if  he  hasn't,  he'll  find  the  place  too  hot  for  him  before  it's 
over.  When  the  working  classes  are  stirred  up,  sir,  they  can  fight 
like  dragons,  and  no  mistake.' 

*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Shoddy,'  interjected  Sir  Henry,  who  had  just, 
resumed  his  seat,  and  caught  the  dangerojus  drift  of  his  guest's  last 
remark — *  Excuse  me,  but  I  think  you  can  hardly  be  aware  that  we  are 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  both  the  Parliamentary  candidates  for 
Shamboro',  and  perhaps  they  will  both  enjoy  a  brief  holiday  from 
party  politics.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Greville,  who  is  sitting 
opposite  to  you.' 

'  Bless  my  soul,'  stammered  out  Mr.  Shoddy,  *  I  hadn't  a  notion 
of  such  a  thing.  Well,  to  be  sure !  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons,  Mr. 
Greville.' 

*  I  really  have  nothing  to  forgive,'  answered  Charles  quietly ;  *  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  rather  to  thank  you  for  the  warning  you  have 
given  me  of  the  perils  which  may  await  me.* 

'Ay,  ay,'  rejoined  the  irrepressible  cotton  spinner,  who  was 
gradually  recovering  his  composure,  and  seemed  to  see  a  chance  of 
righting  himself  by  complimenting  the  Tories  in  general,  and  Greville 
in  particular.  '  After  all,  sir,  your  party  are  doing  some  good  to  the 
country.  When  it  comes  to  the  scuffle,  as  it  soon  will,  between  capital 
and  labour,  you  Tories  are  sure  to  stand  up  for  the  capitalists ;  and 
I'll  forgive  a  good  deal  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  and  priestcraft,  pro- 
vided a  man  will  stand  by  his  order  and  keep  down  wages.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  yoiu*  compliment  at  so  high  a  price,' 
calmly  observed  Charles.  *  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  was  the  political 
mission  of  the  Tories  to  keep  down  wages ;  and  for  myself,  I  can  only 
say,  that  the  more  working  men  are  enabled  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  rank  of  capitalists,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.' 

'  Say  that  on  the  hustings,  sir,  and  if  it  don't  cost  you  your  elec- 
tion, my  name's  not  Shoddy,'  shouted  the  great  northern  potentate 
in  a  voice  never  before  heard  within  the  aristocratic  pandb  which 
lined  the  walls  of  the  Grange  dining-room. 

Sir  Henry,  who  rued  inwardly  the  moment  when  his  genial  hospi> 
tality  had  led  him  to  sue  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Shoddy's  company, 
saw  at  once  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  an  immediate  adjoiun- 
ment  to  the  drawing-room ;  and  though  the  first  bottle  of  claret  was 
scarcely  empty,  all  his  guests  but  one  saw  instinctively  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation,  and  by  an  almost  simultaneous  rising  of 
the  rest  of  the  party,  the  great  capitalist,  who  was  at  the  moment 
filling  his  glass  with  some  choice  Madeira,  was  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  table  for  a  few  seconds,  when  he  also  followed  the 
procession  which  after  crossing  the  entrance-hall  filed  into  the 
drawing-room. 

Sir  Henry  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  contretemps  which 
had  taken  place  to  her  Ladyship,  in  order  to  forearm  her  against 
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any  possible  encore  of  the  boorish  performance  which  had  juBt  dis- 
turbed the  amenities  of  the  dining-room ;  and  in  order  to  provide 
against  any  risk  of  its  recurrence  she  took  possession  of  Mr.  G-reville 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  privately  instructed  all  her  lady 
subalterns  to  overwhelm  Mr.  Shoddy  with  snubs  should  he  again 
ventiu*e  on  the  forbidden  ground  of  local  politics.  All  these  pre- 
cautions, though  not  taken  with  that  intention,  effectually  prevented 
any  tete^tete  between  Jem  and  Greville.  Sir  Henry,  carrying  out 
his  plan  of  preventing  if  possible  any  such  collision,  organised  an 
•expedition  for  the  next  morning,  when  Augustus  and  Greville  were 
to  start  after  an  eight  o'clock  breakfietst  to  an  outlying  property, 
fifteen  miles  off,  for  three  days'  snipe-shooting,  on  the  plea  of  refresh- 
ing Charles  after  his  electioneering  labours. 


Chapter  XI. 

Maxwell  saw  clearly,  not  only  from  the  events  of  yesterday's  dinner 
party  but  by  many  other  indications,  that  the  sooner  he  left  the 
Grange  the  better  for  everybody's  comfort.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Pin  chum's  apparent  indifference  as  to  his  personal  canvass 
of  his  future  constituents,  and  in  spite  of  the  active  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  who  was  reluctant  to  part  with  his  patient,  Jem  deter- 
mined to  commence  at  once  his  domiciliary  visitation  of  Shamboro'. 
And  though  Sir  Henry  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  still  con- 
sider the  Grange  as  his  head-quarters,  he  very  naturally  felt  that 
under  existing  circumstances,  and  being,  as  he  thought,  rather  more 
than  convalescent,  the  proffered  extension  of  hospitality  must  be 
declined.  Jem  therefore  took  his  leave  of  his  kind  hosts,  his  move- 
ments being  rather  quickened  by  finding  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  for  him  of  a  symposium  with  Charles,  who  had  been 
already  packed  off  on  his  shooting  expedition.  The  Maxwell  family 
being  absent  from  home  on  a  round  of  visits,  Jem  drove  at  once  into 
Shamboro',  and  betook  himself  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  *  Maxwell 
Arms.'  To  those  who  have  experienced  the  miseries  and  humilia- 
tions incident  to  a  Parliamentary  canvass,  the  record  of  Jem's  suffer- 
ings during  the  next  fortnight  would  be  but  the  renewal  of  an  un- 
utterable sorrow.  With  his  arm  in  a  sling,  dragged  about  from 
street  to  street  and  from  alley  to  alley  by  a  couple  of  attorneys,  a 
publican,  and  an  enthusiastic  Oxford  undergraduate,  and  followed 
everywhere  by  a  tribe  of  little  urchins  holloaing  for  the  '  Buffs,'  poor 
Jem,  long  before  the  two  first  days  of  his  self-imposed  penance  were 
over,  began  heartily  to  despise  both  his  wire-pullers  and  himself. 
But  he  knew  that,  as  his  father  said,  he  was  'in  for  it ; '  and  was  he 
not  an  apostle  of  '  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  ? '  The  people  about 
him  might  be  humbugs,  the  material  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
might  be  coarse,  the  language  they  taught  him  to  use  might  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  his  own  convictions ;  but  when  the  '  popular 
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cause'  was  at  stake  all  means  of  suppoi*ting  it  were  lawful,  and,  as 
Mr.  Pinchum  constantly  reminded  him,  ^  in  war,  love,  and  elections, 
everything  was  fair.'  By  reasonings  such  as  these,  Mr.  JMaxwell  had 
reduced  himself  before  the  end  of  his  week's  canvass  to  the  low  level 
of  his  committee.  Among  the  operatives  and  mechanics  he  was  not 
only  the  working  man's  friend,  but '  a  working  man  himself,'  prepared 
favourably  to  consider  any  measure  that  might  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  giving  free  action  to  trades-imions.  Among  the 
capitalists  he  was  convinced  that  'the  prosperity  of  all  classes 
depended  on  the  prompt  suppression  of  all  unlawful  combinations.' 
Wlien  canvassing  the  licensed  victuallers,  Jem  was  opposed  to  any 
*  injudicious  and  futile  attempts  to  make  men  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament.'  When  propitiating  the  teetotallers,  he  Wfis  convinced 
that  *no  vested  interests  would  long  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  those  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  which 
the  well  being  of  the  people  required  to  be  enforced.'  WTien  the 
ritualist  vicar  of  St.  James's,  in  whose  eyes  the  Privy  Council  and 
ita  judgments  bore  all  the  marks  of  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse, 
plaintively  asked  when  the  Church  was  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
galling  fetters  of  Parliamentary  control,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  candidate  would  aid  in  achieving  its  freedom,'  Jem  reminded 
the  vicar  that  among  his  most  ardent  supporters  he  counted  the 
Liberationists,  who  though  they  might  not  regard  Church  questions 
from  the  vicar's  point  of  view,  yet  aimed  at  the  same  practical  result, 
of  severance  of  Church  and  State. 

When  the  rector  of  Trinity,  in  whose  ear  the  faintest  whisper  of 
Disestablishment  sounded  as  the  echo  of  the  crack  of  doom,  expressed 
a  hope  that  *  come  what  might,  our  glorious  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State  would  be  preserved,'  Jem  pointed  to  the  preamble  of  his 
address  in  which  he  figured  as  '  an  attached  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.'  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  by  an  ingenious  perver- 
sion of  the  Apostolic  precept,  the  versatile  Jem  became  '  all  things 
to  all  men '  in  Shamboro',  and  if  anybody  had  asked  him  after  Ins 
fortnight's  canvass  to  give  a  reason  of  the  political  faith  that  was  in 
him,  he  could  have  conscientiously  replied  that  he  had  no  faith  at  all. 

No  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola  was  ever  more  passively  submissive 
to  his  master  than  Jem  to  Pinchum.  '  Trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in 
all,'  would  have  been  the  motto  of  the  latter  had  he  been  a  student  of 
the  Poet  Laureate.  As  it  was,  he  silenced  any  remaining  scruples 
of  Jem's  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  great  end  of  the  election  was 
being  attained  by  the  simple  injunction  '  Leave  those  things  to  me.' 
The  Liberal  committee,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  tradesmen,  the 
Unitarian  minister,  and  the  landlord  of  the  'Maxwell  Arms,'  ably 
seconded  Pinchum's  laissez-faire  policy,  declaring  that  they  them- 
selves knew  no  more  of  electioneering  than  the  '  Rlan  in  the  Moon/ 
an  expression  not  quite  so  forcible  as  it  seemed  to  be,  considering 
that  the  last-named  gentleman  had  been  for  some  time  at  work  in 
Shamboro',  and  had  secured  a  large  amount  of  well  paid  support  for 
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the  unconscious  candidate  who  now  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
towards  the  attainment  through  these  loathsome  influences  of  that 
*  share  in  the  great  work  of  Government  *  which  Dr.  Arnold  had  told 
him  was  the  ^  highest  earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind.' 


Chapter  XII. 

On  the  grey  November  morning  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  return- 
ing officer  for  the  nomination  at  Shamboro',  Gertrude,  whose  anxious 
anticipation  of  the  coming  event  was  perhaps  the  more  oppressive 
and  painful  to  herself  because  it  was  studiously  concealed  from  others, 
gazed  from  the  library  window  at  Pinchbeck  Park  on  the  turbulent 
sky.  It  presented  a  too  faithful  reflection  of  her  own  thoughts.  The 
two  brief  and,  in  some  respects,  unromantic  interviews  with  Mr. 
Greville,  at  the  Grange  and  in  Stanhope  Street,  had  given  a  fresh 
current  to  her  meditations.  In  fact,  Gertrude,  though  she  did  not 
admit  it  to  herself,  was  in  love.  And  the  exulting  tone  in  which  all 
aroimd  her  at  Mr.  Bichardson's  had  for  two  months  past  foretold  their 
coming  party  triumph — the  insolent  allusions  to  one  who  in  proportion 
as  he  was  reviled  became  more  and  more  the  idol  of  her  heart,  had 
intensified  the  affection  which  consumed  her.  And  she  now  thought 
herself  prepared  to  bear  anything  or  to  brave  anything  which  she 
might  be  called  upon  to  suffer  or  to  do.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  she  could  not  do,  and  that  was  to  grace  that  portion  of  the 
ladies'  gallery  at  the  nomination  which  was  allotted  to  the  opponents 
of  her  hero.  Just  as  she  had  arrived  at  this  detennination,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  waiting  for  her  in  the  breakfast-room  with 
some  impatience  rushed  into  the  library. 

'Well,  Gerty,'  shouted  her  uncle,  'what  are  you  dreaming  about 
here  ?  No  tea  made — no  breakfast  ready,  and  we've  all  to  be  at 
Shamboro'  in  half  an  hour ;  for  heaven's  sake,  girl,  look  alive ! ' 

Roused  from  her  reveries,  poor  Gertrude  flew  into  the  breakfast- 
room  without  a  word,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the  mantelpiece  clock  warned  the  punc- 
tual Mr.  Richardson  that  it  was  time  to  be  off. 

'But  you  haven't  got  your  things  on— of  course  you're  going 
with  us,'  said  he  hastily  to  Gertrude. 

'  No ;  please  let  me  stay  at  home — I  can't  be  of  any  use,'  pleaded 
she  sadly. 

'  Nonsense  ;  put  on  your  cloak  and  come  along.  Why,  your  pretty 
face  will  be  half  the  battle  won  on  our  side ;  we  won't  let  you  off,  I 
can  tell  you,'  half  angrily  responded  Mr.  Richardson. 

Knowing  by  experience  her  uncle's  temper,  and  the  practical  in- 
conveniences of  resisting  it,  Gertrude  reluctantly  complied,  rushed 
upstairs  for  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  in  three  minutes  was  in  the 
carriage  which  drove  rapidly  to  the  town.  Mrs.  Richardson,  being 
seriously  indisposed,  was  not  of  the  party. 
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The  streets  of  Shainboro'  were  in  a  state  of  unusual  bustle  and 
excitement.  What  with  the  country  people  thronging  in  to  the 
nomination,  the  .preparations  for  to-morrow's  polling,  and  the  knots 
of  rowdies  clustered  here  and  there  in  groups  in  evident  anticipatioD 
of  a  shindy,  and  the  cautious  shopkeepers  who  were  protecting  their 
plate  glass  against  possible  contingencies  by  closing  their  sabbatical 
shutters,  all  things  betokened  that '  an  appeal  to  the  people '  was  at 
hand. 

As  Mr.  Bichardson's  carriage  passed  the  Liberal  head-quarters  on 
its  way  to  the  Quildhall,  a  cheer  was  raised  by  a  group  of  partisans 
with  yellow  favours  who  were  standing  in  the  street,  and  was 
responded  to  by  gracious  bows. 

A  division  of  the  county  police  lined  the  approaches  to  the 
Guildhall.  Gertrude  was  escorted  to  the  ladies'  gallery  without  diffi- 
culty through  the  crowd,  while  the  gentlemen  fought  their  way  into 
the  body  of  the  hall  as  best  they  could  to  the  hustings  erected  at  the 
further  end. 

As  the  hall  scarcely  held  more,  even  with  very  close  packing, 
than  a  tenth  of  the  electors,  and  the  space  allotted  to  the  magnates 
(including  the  candidates  and  their  proposers  and  seconders,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  press)  was  most  inconveniently  wasted  by 
the  architectural  arrangements,  subdividing  the  area  into  jury  and 
witness  boxes  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Assizes,  which  were 
always  hcdd  there,  the  upper  ten  at  Shamboro'  had  to  go  through 
rather  a  scramble  for  standing  room  on  nomination  days. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Stiggins,  who  had  been  selected  as  the  seconder 
of  one  of  the  Liberal  candidates,  was  among  the  unsuccessful  combat- 
ants for  admission  to  the  inner  precincts  of  the  hall.  Jammed  in  at 
the  entrance  among  a  knot  of  local  roughs,  to  whom  the  disestablish- 
ment of  churches  was  of  less  consequence  than  their  own  personal 
establishment  in  front  of  the  hustings,  poor  Stiggins'  lines  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  on  this  eventful 
morning. 

The  returning  officer  called  *  Silence'  and  rang  his  little  bell 
alternately,  but  all  in  vain.  For  full  half  an  hour  after  the  time 
fixed  for  the  nomination,  neither  voice  nor  bell  could  be  heard  above 
the  uproar.  At  last,  after  a  threat  to  adjourn  the  proceedings  alto- 
gether, followed  by  a  simultaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  towards  a  back  exit  from  the  hustings,  a 
peculiar  cat-call,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  preconcerted  signal  for 
a  truce  among  the  roughs,  whistled  shrilly  through  the  din,  and  was 
followed  by  a  sudden  silence.  Thereupon  the  mayor  returned  to  his 
post,  and  business  began  in  earnest. 

The  candidates  were,  as  usual,  proposed  and  seconded  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  issued  their  addresses.  Barker  and  Jem 
accordingly  came  first,  followed  by  Dibbs  and  Greville.  The  silence 
which  had  been  pinrchased  by  the  mayor's  threat  of  adjournment  was 
but  partiiil  and  shortlived,  and  when  Stiggins  rose  to  second  Jem, 
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declaring  that  he  would  be  an  ^  Homament  to  the  'Ouse,  and  woul^ 
put  an  hend  to  the  himperious  and  hinsufferable  mle  of  a  dominant 
Church,'  the  Dibbsites  loudly  commanded  him  to  ^  shut  up,'  and  the 
remaining  sentences  of  his  oration  were  lost  to  the  world.  The  same 
fate  awaited  the  proposers  and  seconders  who  followed,  and  it  must 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  Shamboro'  lambs  that  their  bleatings  were 
very  evenly  distributed,  and  greeted  in  turn  all  the  political  shepherds 
who  attempted  to  gather  them  into  their  fold. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  candidates  themselves  there  was 
again  a  slight  lull  in  the  storm,  which,  when  Mr.  Barker  announced 
in  a  stentorian  voice  that  he  had  ^travelled  12,000  miles  from  the 
Antipodes  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  Shamboro'  from  the  thraldom 
of  Mr.  Dibbs,'  swelled  into  a  tempestuous  cheer.  And  when  Mr. 
Dibbs  in  his  turn  had  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  his  audience  his 
'  first  entry  into  their  ancient  town,  a  hungry  and  penniless  orphan, 
fifty  years  ago,'  and  had  declared,  with  his  broad  hand  on  his  blue 
waistcoat,  that  the  present  was  ^  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life,'  a 
non-elector  shouted  *'ear,  'earl'  and  called  upon  the  Dibbsites  to 
wave  their  '  'atts '  and  clap  their  *  'ands,'  and  give  three  times  three 
for  their  *  fellow-townsman.'  Jem  who,  after  consulting  all  his  uncle's 
Parliamentary  friends  and  some  of  his  own  contemporaries,  had 
adopted  all  their  recipes  for  speech  cooking,  and  had  not  only  written 
out  his  own  performance  thrice,  but  had  recited  it  thrice  in  the  look- 
ing glass,  and  had  learnt  by  heart  the  three  last  paragraphs,  was  yet 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark  when  his  turn  came,  and  needed  all  the 
encouragement  of  his  admiring  friends  to  nerve  him  for  the  occasion. 

*  Gentlemen '  (he  said,  or  was  afterwards  reported  to  have  said) 
*  Electors  of  Shamboro'.     It  is  at  your  own  invitation  that  I  stand 
before  you  to-day  as  the  champion  of  a  cause  dear  not  only  to  our- 
selves but   to  our  common   country.     My  honourable   friend  Mr. 
Barker  has  told  you  that  his  mission  is  to  emancipate  your  borough. 
If  by  your  favour  I  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  my  higher  aim 
will  be  to  emancipate  the  British  nation,  trodden  down  through  six 
centuries  alternately  by  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  and  the  degrad- 
ing influences  of  a  corrupt  oligarchy.     *'  Peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform,"  gentlemen,  are  our  watchwords.     Standing  armies  are  the 
invention  of  despots.     A  Colonial  Empire  is  the  contrivance  of  an 
effete  aristocracy  to  provide  a  billet  for  their  degenerate  offspring 
To  relieve  the  Bishops  from  attendance  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to 
relieve  the  House  of  Lords  itself  of  its  functions  altogether,  unless 
they  shall  be  discharged  in  a  more  effective  manner,  will  form  a  part 
of  my  duties  if  elected  as  your  representative.     The  extravagant 
foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  only  too  faithfully  copied  by  his  successors, 
has  entailed  on  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  in  this  tax-ridden  country 
intolerable  burdens  from  which  it  will  be  my  earnest  effort  to  set 
them  free,  by  a  large  reduction  of  our  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments, and  by  a  readjustment  of  taxation  which  shall  compel  the 
owners  of  real  property  to  bear  the  full  penalty  of  their  past  political 
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transgressions.     Of  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  that  of  the 
education  of  the  people  demands  the  earliest  attention  of  all  states- 
men.    The  condition  of  our  ancient  Universities  has  been  till  very 
recently  a  scandal  to  the  nineteenth  century.     Compulsory   tests 
and  subscriptions,  gentlemen,  are  the  modem  representatives  of  the 
faggot  and  the  stake.     Our  elementary  education  shall  no  longer 
move  at  snail's  pace  along  the  narrow  groove  of  denominational 
formularies,  in  bondage  to  a  sectarian  system  which,  while  it  gives 
power  to  your  parsons,  leaves  your  children  in  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion.    Henceforth,  under  the  auspices  of  an  expansive  and  enlightened 
philanthropy,  the  rising  generation  shall  be  taught  animal  physi- 
ology, perspective  and  advanced  sciences,  leaving  the  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  good  order  till  they  shall  have  arrived  at  mature 
years,  and  be  enabled  to  choose  for  themselves  without  prejudice. 
The  people,  gentlemen,  are  the  source  of  power.     If  there  be  any 
divine  right  anywhere  it  is  with  the  sovereign  people,  "Vox  populi, 
yox  Dei."     WTien  that  voice  has  been  unheard,  or  has  been  drovmed 
by  the  brainless  chatterings  of  Hapsburgs,  or  Bourbons,  or  Stuarts, 
it  has  been  because  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  England  has  been  prosperous  in  the 
reigns  of  her  Queens,  and  that  the  sway  of  Queen  Victoria  might  be 
to  us  fraught  with  blessings  surpassing  those  enjoyed  by  the  subjects 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Queen   Anne.     But,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you 
whether  those  misguided  men  who  are  now  aspiring  to  become  her 
Majesty's   Ministers  woul^.  have  been  permitted  a  share,  however 
subordinate,  in  the  councils  of  Burleigh,  or  to  sit  for  a  single  hour  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Godolphin.     Away,  men  of  Shamboro',to  your  polling 
booths  I ' 

Though  Jem  was  not  very  audible  beyond  the  range  of  the 
reporters,  and  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  irrelevant  interroga- 
tories as  to  *  whether  his  mother  knew  he  was  out  ? '  or '  why  he  didn't 
go  home  to  nussy  ?  *  his  speech  was  considered  a  decided  success  by 
the  Shamboro'  critics,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  vehemently 
applauded.  And  when  G-reville's  turn  came,  the  BuflF  *  lambs'  were 
far  too  excited  to  be  calmed  by  the  soothing  syrup  which  distilled 
from  the  mayor's  lips. 

Greville,  being  cut  short  by  the  mob,  was  also  cut  short  by  the 
reporters,  who  simply  announced  that  he  *  experienced  a  very  indiflfe- 
rent  reception,'  and  that  *  we  regret  our  inability  to  present  even  an 
outline  of  a  speech  which  was  doubtless  replete  with  sound  constitu- 
tional principles.' 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  of  two  orations  delivered 
amidst  an  e(|ual  amount  of  howling  and  uproar,  one  should  have 
foimd  its  way  to  the  columns  of  the  *  Mercury '  and  the  'Gazette,' 
and  the  otlier  should  not ;  but  the  mystery  is  easily  explained. 

About  a  week  before  the  nomination  the  reporters  of  the  local 
press  had  requested  the  candidates  to  furnish  them  beforehand  with 
copies  of  their  speeches,  a  request  which  Greville  curtly  declined, 
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saying  that  he  had  prepared  no  speech,  and  if  he  had,  should  not 
send  it  io  the  papers.  Maxwell,  on  receiving  the  same  communica- 
tion, was  inclined  at  first  to  give  the  same  reply,  but  on  being 
assured  by  the  reporters  that  *  the  county  members  always  favoured 
them  beforehand  with  copies  of  their  speeches,'  and  being  advised  by 
liis  father  that  '  he  supposed  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,'  Jem 
relented,  and  forwarded,  through  Mr.  Pinchum,  the  eloquent  oration 
of  which,  *  for  greater  accuracy,  we  afterwards  obtained  a  copy  ; '  the 
latter  gentleman  having  also  enclosed  in  each  envelope  the  graceful 
tribute  of  a  five-pound  note. 

The  Shamboro'  press  being  thus  squared,  Mr.  Pinchum  proceeded 
with  equal  dexterity  to  manipulate  the  parsons,  the  publicans,  the 
attorneys,  and  the  bell-ringers.  The  first  of  these  classes  was  the 
most  difficult  to  manage.  It  was  not  by  the  coarse  expedient  of 
large  subscriptions  to  their  local  charities  publicly  annoimced  that 
the  astute  Pinchum  angled  for  the  support  of  the  Shamboro'  clergy. 
Well  knowing  that  they  would  not  rise  to  bait  of  this  kind,  and 
moreover  that  what  would  tempt  one  would  repel  another  ecclesiastic, 
this  veteran  electioneerer  threw  his  flies  to  suit  the  taste  of  his  fish. 
The  rector  of  Trinity  was  caught  by  the  assurance,  privately  con- 
veyed to  liis  wife  through  Mr.  Pinchum,  that  Messrs.  Barker  and 
Maxwell  were  opposed  to  all  papistical  innovation,  and  would  sup- 
port an  alteration  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  suit  the  views  of  the  Anti- 
Kitualists. 

The  Rev.  Athanasius  Churchward,  who  had  for  two  years  officiated 
as  curate  at  an  highly  ornate  service  in  the  west  of  London,  and 
yearned  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Church  from  what  he  called  the 
'  bondage  of  the  State,'  was  attracted  by  the  hope  distilled  into  his 
breast  through  one  of  his  churchwardens — a  staimch  satrap  of 
Pinchum's — that  'if  they  could  only  give  the  Liberal  party  a  good 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Church  would  be  set  free.' 

The  muscular  minister  of  St.  Peter's,  whose  hopes  for  the  rege- 
neration of  mankind  rested  on  the  extirpation  of  dogmatic  theology 
and  the  universal  dissemination  of  cricket  and  football  in  the  rural 
districts,  was  reminded  of  Jem's  prowess  in  the  Zingari  Eleven,  and 
of  the  notorious  indifference,  or  as  it  was  called  '  Catholicity,'  of  Mr. 
Barker  on  religious  topics. 

With  the  *  ministers  of  the  various  denominations,'  as  Mr. 
Pinchum  called  them,  he  had  little  trouble.  They  were  the  sheep  of 
liis  own  fold.  For  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  successfully  bam- 
boozled them.  Nor  was  the  task  a  very  difficult  one.  United  for  the 
most  part  by  that  most  indissoluble  bond — a  common  hatred  of  a 
common  enemy — the  Independents  and  the  Baptists  formed  a  brigade 
which  could  always  fight,  even  without  officers,  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  But  with  the  heroic  Pinchum  at  hand  to  embitter 
their  bitterness  and  make  market  of  their  prejudices,  the  Dissenters 
of  Shamboro'  could  be  worked  up  at  election  times  to  a  pitch  of  fiery 
zeal  which  rendered  them  almost  more  formidable  than  the  hireling 
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bruisers  who  fought  the  battle  of  religious  liberty  under  the  Pinchum 
banner  before  the  hustings.  And  though  it  demanded  all  the 
tact  even  of  Mr.  Pinchum  to  explain  to  that  section  of  his  Noncon- 
formist friends  who  advocated  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  why  his  candi- 
dates were  on  such  wonderfully  friendly  terms  with  tie  licensed 
victuallers;  and  at  the  same  time  to  solve  the  mystery  of  their  close 
liaison  with  High  Church  parsons  and  muscular  Christiaiis,  yet 
somehow  he  got  over  the  difficulty,  and  Stiggins  and  Athanasius,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  *  Nag's  Head,'  and  all  their  respective  disciples 
flocked  to  the  poll  to  record  their  votes  for  Barker  and  MaxweU  as 
cordially  as  if  they  didn't  hate  each  other's  principles  and  persons  like 
poison.  They  merged,  as  Pinchum  said, '  their  minor  differences  in 
the  great  cause  of  Civil  and  Eeligious  Liberty.' 

The  show  of  hands  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  after  all 
these  careful  preparations  of  the  public  mind,  in  favour  of  Barker  and 
Maxwell.  But  the  day  and  night  which  intervened  between  the 
iiomination  and  the  election  were  not  idly  spent  by  the  partisans  of 
^either  side.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  saturnalia  of  that  awful 
interval  between  the  show  of  hands  and  the  poll  in  immaculate 
boroughs  where  Blues  and  Buffs  are  pretty  evenly  balanced,  need  not 
any  minute  description  of  its  horrors. 

All  day  and  half  the  night  Jem  was  trotted  to  and  fit)  by  can- 
vassing parties  in  and  out  of  half  the  Shamboro'  taverns,  which 
reeked  with  the  fumes  of  beer  and  tobacco,  and  were  crowded  with 
drunken  electors,  who  stammered  out  their  promises  of  allegiance  to 
a  candidate  whom  they  would  not  have  known  if  they  were  sober, 
and  could  not  even  see  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  their  orgies. 
Mysterious  cabs  and  carts  were  heard  rattling  down  the  street,  bearing, 
as  was  rumoured,  a  freight  of  unconscious  politicians  whom  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  export  from  the  borough  until  the  excitement 
of  the  election  should  be  overpast.  Individuals  with  unrecognised 
features  were  seen  hastily  flitting  about,  carefully  avoiding  both  Mr. 
Pinchum's  and  Mr.  Cheetham's  offices,  never  spoken  to  by  the  can- 
vassers, and  yet  evidently  in  some  way  connected  with  the  political 
drama  which  now  approached  its  close.  One  of  these  was  believed  to 
.be  the  veritable  *  Man  in  the  Moon,'  whose  incognito  was  destined  at 
a  future  day  to  be  unveiled.  In  the  meantime  Dibbs  and  Cheetham 
were  not  altogether  passive  spectators  of  the  scene.  And  though 
Mr.  Dibbs,  believing  firmly  in  the  omnipotence  of  money,  and 
*  knowing,'  as  he  said,  'that  everybody  in  Shamboro'  had  his  price,' 
contemptuously  refused  to  allow  his  drunken  fellow-townsmen  to 
come  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility,  G-reville  was  detailed  for  the 
delightful  duty  of  picking  up  promises  from  the  'long-shore  men. 
But  when  Mr.  Cheetham's  emissary,  sent  in  quest  of  the  jimior 
candidate,  arrived  at  the  Swan,  he  found  that  Charles  had  not  been 
seen  there  since  the  nomination.  Disgusted  with  that  parody  on 
high  politics,  and  determined  if  possible  to  have  no  more  personal 
contact  with  the  brutes  whose  dirty  hands  he  had  been  compelled  in 
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his  canvass  to  grasp,  Greville  struck  work,  and  made  tracks  early  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  Grange,  assured  of  a  pitying  welcome  from  Sir 
Henry. 

Chapter  XIII. 

If  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  Shamboro'  contest  had  not  prepared 
the  inhabitants  for  the  climax  of  the  nomination,  there  would  have 
been  fewer  sound  panes  of  plate-glass  left  in  the  shop  windows  of  the 
High  Street  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  day.  As  it  was,  the  Early 
Closing  movement  had  visibly  affected  all  the  principal  tradesmem 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  political  carnival.  Shutters  or  tem- 
porary hoardings  almost  everjrwhere  eclipsed  the  wares  which  were 
ordinarily  exhibited  along  the  chief  thorough&res.  The  night  had 
been  a  busy  and  sleepless  one  for  many.  Though  the  committee 
rooms  on  both  sides  had  been  closed  at  midnight,  the  subordinates 
who  were  told  off  for  electioneering  duty  in  the  various  wards  found 
work  to  do  through  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Before  sunrise, 
Jem,  who  had  passed  a  night  as  restless  as  his  first  at  the  ^  Maxwell 
Arms,'  was  disturbed  by  noises  unusual  in  Shamboro'  at  that  early 
hour.  Wheels  were  rattling  along  the  ill-paved  streets  at  a  preter- 
natural pace.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  cabs  of  the  Metropolis  had 
been  put  under  requisition.  On  looking  out  at  the  window  he  saw 
one  equipage  closely  packed  with  inmates,  and  as  the  poll  was  not  to 
open  till  8  a.m.,  this  premature  locomotion  seemed  unaccoimtable. 
He  afterwards  discovered  that  the  occupants  of  these  mysterious 
vehicles  were  drunken  Blue  voters  who  had  been  caged  in  Buff  public 
houses  all  night,  and  were  being  conveyed  out  of  the  town  to  be 
buried  alive  in  well  ventilated  receptacles  till  they  could  be  safely 
released  at  4  p.m.  after  the  poll  was  closed.  Mr.  Pinchum,  with 
creditable  humanity,  had  arranged  with  the  sexton  of  a  neighbouring 
village  for  the  temporary  interment  of  these  politicians  in  imconse- 
crated  ground.  The  sexton,  who  was  a  Liberal  freeman  of  Shamboro', 
and  secretary  of  the  Grand  Junction .  Ebenezer  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  entered  with  ardour  into  so  congenial  a  project.  A  grave 
capable  of  containing  ten  bodies  side  by  side,  was  dug  in  a  copse 
near  the  Puddingtown  road,  a  few  strong  ash  sticks  lightly  strewn 
with  straw  were  laid  across  the  top,  and  none  of  the  two  thousand 
electors  of  Shamboro'  spent  a  quieter  day  on  that  memorable  loth  of 
November  than  this  half  score  of  loyal  Conservatives. 

But  the  versatile  Pinchum  had  other  ways  and  means  than  that 
which  we  have  described  of  temporarily  disposing  of  his  opponents. 
By  arrangement  with  the  railway  company,  and  by  the  judicious  use 
of  looi.  of  his  client's  money,  he  induced  a  so-called  'Blue'  to  get 
up  a  Working  Man's  Conservative  Excursion  to  a  small  watering 
place  about  30  miles  from  Shamboro'.  Tickets  entitling  the  holders 
to  a  free  pass  and  refreshments,  and  limited  exclusively  to  Conserva- 
tives, were  granted  to  a  certain  number  who  had  polled  for  the  party 
at  the  last  election,  and  of  these  about  fifty  staunch  Blues  unwittingly 
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availed  themselves,  beguiled  by  the  promise  of  a  return  train  wbick 
would  bring  them  back  to  Shamboro'  before  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, which  promise,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  anybody's 
control,  was  unfortunately  not  fulfilled.  This  little  scheme,  though 
wholly  due  to  the  genius  of  Pinchum,  was  ostensibly  worked  by  the 
local  politicians  at  Washymouth,  and  the  impartial  traffic  manager 
of  the  railway.  But  after  exhausting  all  his  dodges  for  decoying 
Blues  and  bribing  Buffs,  the  redoubtable  Pinchum  was  conscious  all 
the  time  that  Dibbs  was  one  too  many  for  him.  Mr.  Barker's  credit 
of  io,oooZ.  at  the  Bank  was  promised  to  be  doubled  if  necessary. 
The  sons  of  at  least  a  score  of  tradesmen  had  already  been  promised 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  tide-waiters  or  excisemen.  Ten-pound  notes 
and  strong  beer  had  done  their  work,  but  after  all  his  ingenuity  had 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  Pinchum  well  knew  that  the  last  turn  of 
the  screw  remained  with  Mr.  Dibbs.  He  concluded  therefore  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  more  than  one  of  his  own  men. 
Should  it  be  Barker  or  Maxwell  ?  In  favour  of  the  latter  there  was 
the  \  prestige,'  or  whatever  Pinchum  may  have  called  it,  attached  to 
an  old  county  name,  there  was  also  the  more  substantial  advantage 
of  a  probable  haunch  of  venison  or  brace  of  pheasants  dropping  in 
occasionally  from  some  of  the  Whig  parks  or  preserves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  also  a  consideration  of  very  trifling  weight 
with  Mr.  Pinchum,  namely,  his  solemn  promise  to  Sir  T.  Tarleton 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  return  his  nephew.  On  the  other 
hand.  Barker  ha;d  not  only  a  purse  of  unfathomable  depth  at  home, 
but  wool  and  tallow  unlimited  at  the  Antipodes.  If  he  had  not  yet 
at  sixty-two  any  position  in  English  society,  he  had  the  means  of 
buying  it,  ^nd  if  the  transaction  could  not  be  carried  out  without  a 
broker,  why  should  not  Pinchum  pocket  the  commission  ?  All  things 
considered,  there  could  be  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  candidates  to 
prefer,  and  which  to  throw  over.  There  were  1 50  electors  who  had 
promised  the  Buffs  one  vote,  and  were  laudably  indififerent  as  to  the 
candidate  to  whom  it  might  be  allotted,  provided  always  that  their 
personal  accounts  were  squared.  And  as  these  little  matters  were 
entirely  left  to  Pinchum  and  his  satellites,  the  whole  of  the  150  votes 
were  booked  for  Barker.  And  as  Dibbs's  return  was  an  accomplished 
feet,  Jem  and  Greville  were,  in  Pinchum's  programme,  left  out  in 
the  cold.  The  result  of  the  election  was  as  well  known  to  the  wire- 
pullers twenty-four  hours  before  the  poll  as  it  was  known  to  the 
Shamboro'  public  twenty  minutes  after  its  close. 

But  these  mysteries  of  high  policy  were  carefully  concealed  not 
only  from  public  knowledge,  but  from  that  of  the  candidate  more 
especially  concerned.  It  was  important  that  Jem  should  be  kept  in 
high  spirits  till  the  last.  Any  signs  of  despondency  on  his  part 
might  damage  Pinchum's  schemes  respecting  his  colleague.  The 
Liberals  polled  early,  and  at  ten  o'clock  both  their  men  were  ahead, 
and  though  at  twelve  Dibbs  had  crept  up  to  Jem  and  passed  him  by 
about  a  dozen,  this  was  plausibly  explained  to  Jem  as  a  temporary 
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check,  which  after  the  workmen's  dinser-hour  would  be  more  than 
retrieved.  By  two  o'clock,  however,  it  appeared  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  Conservative  working  men  had  resisted  the  attractions  ot 
the  marine  fite  at  Washymouth  to  keep  Dibbs  in  the  second  place. 
And  though  Jem  was  rushing  about  in  all  directions,  and  almost 
ubiquitous  in  his  presence  at  all  the  polling  booths,  his  eloquent 
appeals  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  independent  husbands  whom 
no  domestic  intimidation  could  bring  to  the  point  of  voting,  were 
unhappily  unavailing.  At  four  o'clock  p.m.  a  placard  posted  at  the 
Central  Liberal  Committee  rooms  announced  the  numbers  as  follows : 


Barker 
Dibbs 


1,009 
920 


Maxwell 
Greville 


800 
742 


*  Didn't  I  tell  you  it  would  be  one  and  one  ? '  ejaculated  a  wiry 
old  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  the  door  of  the  *  Maxwell  Arms,' 
as  a  small  square  handbill  announcing  the  above  figures  was  thrust 
into  his  hands.  *  I  knew  they'd  have  the  two  chaps  with  the  long 
pusses  atop,  and  all  right  too.  It's  them  as  pays  the  piper  that 
orders  the  tune,  ain't  it? ' 

*  Very  like,'  grunted  out  a  veteran  ostler  of  forty  years'  standing 
who  had  been  doing  duty  all  day  for  the  Buflfs, '  but  I'm  sorry  for  the 
young  genman  all  the  same.  I've  fed  'is  father's  'osses  and  'is  gran- 
father's  afore  'im  when  they  put  up  at  the  "  Arms,"  and  'eld  their 
stirrup  straps  as  long  as  I  can  mind — blest  if  I  don't  wish  'e'ed  been 
at  the  top  instead  o'  that  wulgar  old  wagabond  from  Hostraly.' 

At  this  moment  an  excited  knot  of  Dibbsites  who  had  been 
parading  the  streets  all  the  afternoon,  poured  in  a  salute  of  rotten 
eggs  and  other  soft  missiles  intermixed  with  a  few  pebbles  on  the 
windows  of  the  '  Maxwell  Arms.'  One  of  the  last  named  projectiles 
knocked  off  the  ostler's  hat,  and  inflicted  a  slight  wound  on  his  bald 
head. 

^  Well,  if  I  don't  give  'em  change  for  that  my  name  ain't  Tom 
Tuppeny ;  nor  I'm  not  worth  the  money  neither,'  roared  out  the  old 
ostler,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  hurled  an  empty  soda- 
water  bottle  picked  out  of  a  crate  standing  handy  at  the  back-door 
promiscuously  among  the  crowd.  The  random  shot  took  effect  on 
the  temples  of  a  young  gentleman  who  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  struggling  through  the  throng  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  hotel. 
He  instantly  fell,  and  it  was  not  until  two  or  three  bystanders  had 
picked  him  up,  that  the  victim  of  old  Tuppeny's  artillery  was  dis- 
covered to  be  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than  the  junior 
Liberal  candidate  for  Shamboro'.  Faint  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
which  was  streaming  profusely  from  tlie  wound,  poor  Jem  was  carried 
apparently  lifeless  to  his  room,  and  thus  ended  for  him  the  memor- 
able day  which  he  had  looked  forward  to  as  that  which  was  to  be  the 
commencement  of  his  Parliamentary  career. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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The  Grievances  of  Women. 

A  NUMBER  of  invitations  have  been  sent  out  lately  to  ladies  of 
all  classes  to  attend  a  meeting  of  women  in  St.  James's  Hall  (I 
think)  in  the  beginning  of  this  month.  It  is  intended  to  press  upon 
the  notice  of  the  new  Govemment  the  claims  of  women  to  the  sof- 
frage.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely  attended,  but  not  by  the  present 
writer  or  many  others  of  her  way  of  thinking,  and  that  for  the  weak- 
est of  all  possible  realtonB  ;  but  the  occasion  furnishes  a  not  inappro- 
priate opportunity  of  expressing  some  of  the  opinions  of  quiet  and 
otherwise  voiceless  women,  with  as  much  dislike  to  platforms  as  their 
grandmothers  would  have  bad,  upon  the  subject  of  feminine  grievances, 
sentimental  and  otherwise. 

Our  reason  for  not  going  to  this  meeting  or  any  like  it  is  simple. 
We  are  so  weak  as  to  be  oflfended  deeply  and  woimded  by  the  ridi- 
cule which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  poured  upon  every  such  manifes- 
tation. We  shrink  from  the  laugh  of  rude  firiends,  the  smile  of  the 
gentler  ones.  The  criticisms  which  are  applied,  not  to  one  question 
or  another,  but  to  the  general  qualities  of  women,  affect  our  temper 
wipleasantly.  We  would  rather,  for  our  parts,  put  up  even  with  a 
personal  wrong  in  silence  more  or  less  indignant  than  hear  ourselves 
laughed  at  in  all  the  tones  of  the  gamut  and  held  up  to  coarse  ridicule. 
This  is  a  confession  of  poverty  of  spirit  and  timidity  of  mind  which 
I  am  entirely  aware  of,  and  somewhat  ashamed  to  utter ;  but  it 
belongs  to  my  generation.  In  this  way,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  great 
many  of  the  newspapers  and  public  speakers  of  the  coarser  sort  have 
us  in  their  power,  and  are  able  to  quash  the  houest  opinion  of  a 
great  many  women  whose  views  on  the  subject  might  be  worth 
Imowing  perhaps,  being  the  outcome  of  experience  and  average  good 
sense,  if  no  more.  It  is  a  disagreeable  effort  even  to  write  on  the 
subject  for  this  very  reason.  Fair  and  honourable  criticism  is  a 
thing  which  no  accustomed  writer  will  shrink  from.  Some  of  us 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  it  in  our  day,  and  have  not  complained ; 
even  criticism  which  the  subject  of  it  may  feel  to  be  un£Etir,  some- 
times is  not  unbeneficial ;  but  to  be  met  with  an  insolent  laugh, 
a  storm  of  ridiculous  epithets,  and  that  coarse  superiority  of  sex 
which  a  great  many  men  think  it  not  unbecoming  to  exhibit  to 
women  is  a  mode  of  treatment  which  affects  our  temper,  and  those 
nerves  which  the  harshest  critic  is  condescendingly  willing  to  allow  as 
a  female  property.  I  admit  for  my  part  the  superiority  of  sex.  It  is 
not  a  pretty  subject,  nor  one  for  my  handling.  Yet  it  is  a  fact. 
As  belonging  to  the  physical  part  of  our  nature,  which  is  universal — 
whereas  the  mental  and  moral  part  is  not  so — that  superiority  must 
always  tell.  It  will  keep  women  in  subjection  as  long  as  the  race 
endures.  We  may  say  and  do  what  we  will,  but  the  fact  will  remain 
so,  as  it  has  always  done.    I  do  not  believe  that  on  any  broad  area 
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^Hulture  or  progress  will  largely  afifect  it.  But  this  is  not  an  argu- 
^Hnent  which  it  might  be  supposed  fine  minds  would  care  to  ap« 
l^peal  to.  It  is  the  argument  of  the  coalheaver,  and  imanswerable  in  his 
hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  only  the  coalheaver 
who  employs  it,  but  a  great  many  accomplished  persons  in  other 
walks  of  life  who  might  be  supposed  very  capable  of  meeting  and 
overcoming  feminine  reasoning  without  recourse  to  that  great  weapon. 
The  one  good  result  which  has  come  of  the  many  recent  agitations 
on  the  subject  is,  I  think,  that  the  strong  abuse  poured  upon  those 
women  who  have  not  shrunk  from  exposing  themselves  to  ridicule  on 
these  questions  has  a  little  turned  the  stomachs  (it  seems  impossible 
to  spe^  otherwise  than  coarsely  upon  such  a  subject)  of  the  more 
generous  order  of  men.  This  is  a  result,  limited  as  it  is,  which 
never  could  have  been  attained  had  all  women  been  as  cowardly  as  I 
confess  to  being.  The  dash  in  our  faces  of  such  an  epithet  as  that 
of  the  *  shrieking  sisterhood,'  for  example,  more  efifectual  than  any 
dead  cat  or  rotten  egg,  would  have  driven  us  back,  whatever  our 
wrongs  had  been,  into  indignant  and  ashamed  silence.  But  it  is 
well  that  there  are  some  bolder  spirits  who  have  encountered  the 
storm,  and  made  it  apparent  not  only  that  rotten  eggs  are  no  argu- 
ments, but  that  the  throwing  of  them  is  not  a  noble  office.  I  am 
glad  to  forget  the  particulars  of  that  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Smollett's 
some  years  ago  which  had  so  great  an  eflfect  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
very  advantageous  to  the  object  against  which  it  was  directed.  Not- 
withstanding this  practical  improvement,  however,  men  still  laugh 
with  loud  triumphant  derision,  and  women,  cowards  like  myself, 
laugh,  too,  somewhat  hysterically,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to 
entertain  sentiments  which  evoke  so  much  abusive  mirth, — laugh  on 
the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  graphic  ex- 
pression, and  shrink  from  appearing  to  take  any  interest  in  a  question 
which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  could  fail  to  interest  them  but  for 
this  coercion.  I  am  almost  sure  that  we,  women  in  general,  would 
have  preferred  that  the  subject  should  never  have  been  mooted 
at  all,  even  when  we  felt  it  of  the  profoundest  personal  importance, 
rather  than  subject  ourselves  and  our  position,  rights  and  wrongs  and 
supposed  weaknesses,  and  our  character  altogether,  to  discussion  before 
our  children  and  our  dependants.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  woman 
who  has  sons,  for  instance,  to  feel  that  they  who  owe  her  obedience 
and  respect,  are  turned  into  a  laughing  tribunal,  before  which  her 
supposed  pranks  are  to  be  exhibited  and  her  fundamental  imperfec- 
tions set  forth.  But  this  has  now  been  done  for  good  or  evil,  and  as 
it  has  produced,  I  believe,  some  good  results,  and  is  likely,  I  hope,  to 
produce  more,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  being  grateful,  even  if  with  very 
mixed  feelings,  to  those  who  have  received  the  first  storm  of  nasty 
missiles,  and  borne  all  the  opprobrious  names,  and  have  had  all  the 
vile  motives  imputed  to  them  that  experts  can  imagine.  While  these 
bold  pioneers — let  us  hope,  not  without  some  enjoyment  of  the  fight, 
such  as  conflict  naturally  brings  with  it — have  been  bearing  the  brunt 
of  battle,  we  have  looked  on  with  a  great  deal  of  silent  exasperation. 
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That  men  should  entertain  those  opinions  of  women  which  have  been 
expressed  so  largely  has  been  a  painful  revelation  to  many,  and  it  has 
given  a  far  keener  point  to  the  sense  of  injustice  which  exists  more  or 
less  in  every  feminine  bosom — injustice  actual  and  practical,  which 
may  be  eluded  by  all  sorts  of  compromises  and  expedients,  and  in- 
justice theoretical  and  sentimental,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  touch. 
When  I  say  sentimental  it  is  not  in  any  ludicrous  sense  that  I  use 
the  word.  Any  actual  injury  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  an  inju- 
rious sentiment,  which  pervades  and  runs  through  life.  And  1  think 
the  greatest  grievances  of  women,  those  upon  which  all  others  depend 
and  from  which  they  spring,  are  of  this  kind.  Most  of  us  of  a  reason- 
able age  prefer  to  keep  our  sense  of  injury,  our  consciousness  of 
injustice,  dormant,  but  it  exists  in  all  classes.  It  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  mothers,  it  descends  from  us  to  our  daughters. 
We  know  that  we  have  a  great  many  things  to  suffer,  from  which  our 
partners  in  the  work  of  life  are  exempt,  and  we  know  also  that  neither 
for  these  extra  pangs  do  we  receive  sympathy,  nor  for  our  work  do  we 
receive  the  credit  which  is  our  due.  But  whenever  such  questions 
are  brought  under  public  discussion  we  are  bewildered  to  find  how 
little  these  inequalities  in  our  lot  are  comprehended,  and  how  doubly 
injurious  is  the  estimate  formed  of  us  by  our  husbands,  our  brothers, 
and  our  sons.  This  has  been  all  stirred  up  and  made  apparent  by 
recent  discussions,  and  for  this  generation  at  least  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  hush  it  up  and  keep  the  feeling  it  produces  to  ourselves. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  touch  upon 
any  actual  wrong  or  cruelty  to  which  women  are  by  law  subjected. 
As  men  seem  to  think  that  the  laws  which  bear  hardly  on  women  are 
the  bulwarks  of  their  own  existence,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  will 
ever  be  entirely  amended.  It  is  curious  that  they  should  be  so  anxious 
to  confine  and  limit  the  privileges  of  the  companion  who  is  avowedly 
the  weaker  vessel.  The  Liliputians  bound  down  Gulliver  by  a  mil- 
lion of  little  ligatures — but  that  was  a  proceeding  full  of  sense  and 
judgment,  since  he  could  have  demolished  a  whole  army  of  them. 
But  if  it  had  been  a  Liliputian  hero  who  had  been  boimd  down  by  a 
larger  race,  it  would  have  been  absurd  ;  and  it  is  very  inconceivable 
how  it  could  be  dangerous  to  men  to  liberate  a  smaller  and  weaker 
competitor,  whom  they  coerce  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  whose 
strength,  weak  as  it  is,  is  burdened  by  many  drawbacks  to  which  they 
are  not  subject.  So  it  is,  however,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  be  for  a 
long  time  at  least.  But  it  is  the  general  sentiment  which  affects  my 
mind  more  than  individual  wrong.  The  wrongs  of  the  law  are  righted 
in  a  great  many — in  perhaps  most  individual  cases — by  contracts  and 
compromises,  by  affection,  by  the  natural  force  of  character,  even  by 
family  pride,  which  does  not  desire  its  private  affairs  to  be  made  the 
talk  of  the  world.  But  sentiment  is  universal  and  tells  upon  all.  I 
allow  (as  has  been  already  said — though  not  without  some  contempt 
for  those  who  stand  upon  it)  the  superiority  of  sex.  I  may  also  say 
that  I  decline  to  build  any  plea  upon  those  citations  of  famous  women, 
with  which  even  Mr.  Mill  ^«&  so  weak  as  to  back  up  his  arg^ument. 
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It  does  not  Beem  to  me  of  the  slif^htest  importance  that  there  existed 
various  feminine  professors  in  Italy,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  even  that 
Mrs.  Somerville  nas  a  person  of  the  highest  Bcientific  attainments.  I 
allow,  frankly,  that  there  haa  been  no  woman  Shakespeare  (and  very 
few  men  of  that  calibre :  not  another  one  in  England,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  taking  him  into  account  in  the  averages  of  the  human 
race).  If  such  &Dciful  arguments  were  permitted,  it  might  be  as 
Eound  a  plea  to  say  that,  with  n  few  exceptions,  Shakespeare  embodied 
alt  that  waa  noblest  in  his  genius,  not  in  men  but  in  women,  giving  us 
a  score  of  noble  and  beautiful  hiunan  creatures,  daughters  of  the  gods, 
as  against  his  one  Hamlet.  All  this  is  however  entirely  beyond  and 
beside  the  question.  I  do  not  want  even  to  prove  that  women  are 
equal  to  men,  or  to  discuss  the  points  in  which  they  differ.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  either  Man  or  Woman,  in  capitals.  I  only 
know  individuals,  of  no  two  of  whom  coidd  I  say  that  I  think  they 
are  entirely  equal.  But  there  are  two,  visibly  standing  before  the 
world  (which  is  made  up  of  them)  to  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
and  upon  these  works  I  wish  to  ask  the  reader  his  and  her  opinion. 

This  is  mine  to  start  with — that  when  God  put  two  creatures 
into  the  world  (I  hope  that  persons  of  advanced  intelligence  will  for- 
give the  old-fashioned  phraseology,  which  perhaps  is  behind  the  age) 
it  was  not  thdt  one  should  be  the  servant  to  the  other,  but  because 
there  waa  for  each  a  certain  evident  and  sufficient  work  to  do.  It  is 
needless  to  inquire  which  work  was  the  highest.  Judgment  has  been 
universally  given  in  favour  of  the  man's  work,  which  is  that  of  the 
protector  and  food-producer — though  even  here  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  weaker  side,  and  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  rearing  of  children  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Maker,  who  is  supposed  to  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  human  race, 
as  noble  an  occupation,  in  its  way,  as  the  other.  To  keep  the  world 
rolling  on,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  all  these  centuries,  there  have  been 
needful  two  creatures,  two  types  of  creatures,  the  one  an  impoasibility 
without  the  other.  And  it  is  a  curious  thought,  when  we  come  to 
consider  it,  that  the  man,  who  is  such  a  fine  fellow  and  thinks  so 
much  of  himself,  would  after  all  be  a  complete  nonentity  without  the 
woman  whom  he  has  hustled  about  and  driven  into  a  comer  ever 
since  she  began  to  be.  Xow  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first,  and  largest, 
and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  grievances  of  women,  is  this :  that 
they  never  have,  since  the  world  began,  got  the  credit  of  that  share 
of  the  work  of  the  world  which  has  fallen  naturally  to  them,  and 
which  they  have,  on  the  whole,  faithfully  performed  through  all 
vicissitudes.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  referring  to  the  pro- 
fessions, which  are  the  trades  of  men,  according  to  universal  acknow- 
ledgment, but  to  that  common  and  general  women's  work,  which  is, 
without  any  grudging,  acknowledged  to  be  their  sphere. 

And  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in  tba  world 
to  see  how  entirely  all  the  honour  and  credit  of  this,  all  the  import- 
ance of  it,  all  its  real  value,  is  taken  from  the  doers  of  it.  That  her 
children  may  *  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed '  is  allowed  by  Holy  Writ, 
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and  there  are  vague  and  general  permissions  of  praise  given  to  those 
who  take  the  woman's  part  in  the  conflict.     It  is  allowed  to  be  said 
that  she  is  a  ministering  angel,  a  consoler,  an  encouragement  to  the 
exertions  of  the  man,  and  a  rewarder  of  his  toil.     She  is  given  within 
due  limitations  a  good  deal  of  praise ;  but  very  rarely  any  justice.    I 
scarcely  remember  any  writer  who  has  ever  ventured  to  say  that  the 
half  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  actually  accomplished  by  women ;  %xA 
very  few  husbands  who  would  be  otherwise  than  greatly  startled  and 
amazed,  if  not  indignant,  if  not  derisive,  at  the  suggestion  of  such  an 
idea  as  that  the  work  of  their  wives  was  equal  to  tlieir  own.     And 
yet  for  my  part  I  think  it  is.     So  far  as  I  cstn  see,  the  working-man's 
wife  who  has  to  cook   and  clean,  and  wash  and  mend,  and  do  all 
the  primitive  services  of  life  for  her  family,  has  harder  and  more 
constant  work  than  her  husband  has ;  and  rising  upward  in  the  ranks 
of  life,  I  think  the  same  balance  goes  on,  at  least  until  that  level  of 
wealth  and  leisure  is  reached,  at  which  the  favourites  of  fortune,  like 
the  lilies,  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin.   But  I  am  not  concerned  with 
those  heights.     What  dukes  and  duchesses  do,  and  which  of  them 
work  the  hardest,  will  scarcely  tell  upon  the  argument ;  nor  am  I  deeply 
versed  in  the  natural  history  of  millionaires.     But  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  existence,  the  woman's  hands  are  every- 
where as  full  of  natural  occupation  as  are  those  of  the  man.     To  talk 
of  the  great  mass  of  working  women,  the  wives  of  the  poorer  and 
labouring  classes,  in  a  pretty  and  poetical  way  as  the  inspirers  of  toil, 
the  consolers  of  care,  by  whose  smiles  a  man  is  stimulated  to  industry, 
and  rewarded  for  his  exertions,  would  be  too  ridiculous  for  the  most 
rigid  theorist.     Whatever  powers  of  this  passive  kind  may  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  wife  of  the  bricklayer   or  carpenter  will  stand   her 
in  little  stead  if  she  does  not  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheeL     '  A 
woman's  work  is  never  done,'  is  the  much  more  genuine  expression  of 
sentiment  on  that  level,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  of  society.     The 
man's  work  lasts  a  certain  nmnber  of  hours,  after  which  he  has  his 
well-earned  leisure,  his  evening  to  himself,  his  hours  of  recreation,  or 
of  lounging ;  but  his  wife  has  no  such  privileged  amount  of  exemption 
from  toil.     Her  work  is  '  never  done.'     She  has  the  evening  meal, 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  prepare,  and  to  clear  away,  and  the  children 
to  get  to  bed,  and  the  mending  to  do,  in  the  hours  when  he  is 
altogether  free,  and  considers  himself  with  justice  to  have  a  right  to 
his  freedom.    In  very  few  cases  does  it  occur  to  the  woman  to  grumble 
at  this,  or  to  wonder  wliy  her  lot  should  be  harder  than  his.     It  is 
natural ;  it  is  her  share.     The  whole  compact  of  their  married  life 
is  based  upon  this,  that  she  should  do  her  work  while  he  does  his ; 
and  hers  is  the  share  which  is  '  never  done.'     I  do  not  say  a  word 
against  this  law  of  Nature ;  but  I  object  that  while  this  is  the  case, 
the  poor  woman  who  works  so  hard  is  considered  as  a  passive  object 
of  her  husband's  bounty,  indebted  to  him  for  her  living,  and  with 
no  standing-ground  or  position  of  her  own.    She  is  so  considered  in 
the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  though  the  foolishness  of  the  sentiment  is  too 
manifest  in  her  individual  case  to  be  insisted  upon,  yet  she  is  implied 
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in  the  general  sweeping  assertion  which  includes  all  married  women. 
'  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep,'  says  the  ballad.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  fisherwomen  of  our  sea-coasts  say  to  this  lugu«- 
brious  sentiment,  or  how  much  time  they  find  to  indulge  in  that  luxury. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  domestic  history  up  through  all  its 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  everywhere  this  rule  is  the  same. 
A  poor  woman  with  a  house  full  of  children  has  everywhere  and  in  all 
circumstances  her  work  cut  out  for  her ;  and  when  the  element  of 
gentility  comes  in,  and  there  are  appearances  to  be  kept  up,  that 
labour  is  indefinitely  enlarged.  Which  of  tlie  two  does  the  reader 
suppose  has  most  to  do :  the  merchant's  clerk,  for  instance,  who  earns 
his  salary  by  six  or  eight  hours'  work  in  his  office,  or  his  wife  who 
has  to  pinch  and  scrape,  and  shape  and  sew,  and  sit  late  at  nights  and 
rise  early  in  the  mornings,  in  order  to  keep  a  neat  and  cheerfiil  house 
and  turn  out  the  children  in  such  a  guise  as  to  do  no  discredit  to  their 
father's  black  coat  ?  If  I  had  to  choose  between  the  two,  I  should 
choose  the  husband's  share  and  not  the  wife's.  The  man  is  more 
exposed  to  outside  risks  and  discomforts ;  but  the  moment  he  enters 
his  home  he  is  privileged  to  rest  and  be  waited  on  as  much  as  if  he 
were  a  Sultan.  The  same  rule  exists  everywhere.  Among  shop- 
keepers of  all  but  the  highest  class,  the  wife,  in  addition  to  her  natural 
work,  takes  her  share  in  the  business,  and  such  is  the  case  in  a  great 
many  other  occupations.  She  keeps  the  books ;  she  makes  out  the 
bills ;  in  one  way  or  another  she  overflows  from  her  own  share  of  the 
work  into  his.  The  poor  clergyman's  wife  (I  know  one  such  with 
such  hands  of  toil,  scarred  and  honourable ! — hands  that  have  washed 
and  scrubbed,  and  cooked  and  sewed,  till  all  their  lady  softness  is 
gone)  is  his  curate  as  well.  Where  is  there  any  class  of  life  in  which 
this  is  not  the  case  ?  When  we  come  to  the  higher  levels  of  society 
the  circumstances  are  changed  a  little.  Usually  wealth  means  a 
cessation  more  or  less  of  labour.  But  a  great  lawyer,  or  a  great 
doctor  for  instance,  may  have  reached  the  very  height  of  success 
without  having  his  actual  toil  diminished  ;  and  his  wife  in  that  case 
may  be  carried  high  upon  the  tide  of  his  success  to  a  position  of  ease 
and  luxury  which  bears  little  proportion  to  the  labour  with  which  he 
must  still  go  on,  keeping  up  the  reputation  and  the  career  which  he 
has  made.  Even  in  that  case  she  will  have  a  great  establishment  to 
manage,  servants  to  rule,  and  social  duties  to  perform,  and  always, 
the  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  all,  the  children  to  care  for,  which 
makes  her  life  anything  but  an  unoccupied  one.  But  the  wife  of  a 
professional  man  who  is  struggling  into  work  and  celebrity  has  as 
tough  a  task  as  her  humbler  neighbour.  In  the  present  constitution 
of  society,  people  upon  a  certain  level  of  position  are  supposed  to  live 
pretty  much  alike  whether  their  income  is  counted  by  hundreds  or  by 
thousands.  A  smaller  and  less  costly  house,  a  parlourmaid  instead 
of  a  butler,  are  the  only  concessions  which  custom  makes ;  but  things 
must  be  as  *  nice '  in  the  small  house  as  in  the  great,  and  neither  in 
their  table  nor  in  their  apparel  can  the  poorer  pair  afford  to  show  any 
greatly  perceptible  difference  between  themselves  and  their  wealthier 
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friends.     They  miist  *  go  out '  in  much  the  same  way.     They  must 
,even  entertain  now  and  then  in  much  the  same  way ;  they  must  take 
^A  much  pains  with  the  education  of  their  children,  and  they  must 
not  even  be  very  much  behind  in  the  decoration  of  their  house.    How 
is  all  this  to  be  done  upon  an  income  so  much  inferior — upon  the 
probably  precarious  earnings  which  this  year  are  a  little  more  and 
next  year  may  be  a  great  deal  less  ?   This  dreadful  problem,  which  can 
never  be  lost  sight  of  day  by  day,  if  any  satisfactory  solution  is  to  be 
given  to  it,  is  almost  entirely  the  wife's  share  of  the  business.     She  it 
is  who  must  take  it  in  hand,  to  secure  as  much  as  can  be  had  of  com- 
fort and  modest  luxury  and  beauty,  out  of  the  poor  blank  sum  of 
money,  which  in  itself  is  barren  of  all  grace.     She  must  watch  over 
all  the  minutiae  of  household  living ;  she  must  keep  a  careful  eye 
upon  weekly  bills,  and  invent  daily  dinners,  and  keep  servants  in  order, 
and  guide  the  whole  complicated  machinery  so  that  nothing  shall  jar 
or  creak,  and  no  part  of  it  get  out  of  gear.     Housekeeping  is  a  fine 
science,  and  there  are  some  women  who  show  a  real  genius  in  it ;  but 
genius  that  makes  everything  easy  is  rare ;  and  in  general  it  is  a  hard 
struggle  to  carry  on  that  smooth  and  seemingly  easy  routine  of  exist- 
ence which  seen  outside  appears  to  go  of  itself.     Try  to  let  it  go  by 
itself  for  ever  so  short  a  time  and  you  will  find  the  difierence.     This 
is  the  woman's  share  of  the  work,  in  addition  to  that  perennial  occu- 
pation, the  nurture  of  her  chi^iren,  to  whom  she  very  likely  gives  their 
earliest  lessons,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  moral  training,  which 
tells  most  upon  their  after  lives.     Her  day  is  full  of  a  multiplicity  of 
tasks,  some  greater,  some  smaller,  but  all  indispensable ;  since  without 
that  guidance,  and  supervision,  and  regulation,  life  would  be  but  a 
chaos  of  accidents,  and  society  could  not  exist  at  all.     I  say  nothing 
of  those   frequently   recurring   trials  of  maternity,  common   to  aU 
classes,  interrupting  yet  intensifying  that  round  of  common  toil,  in 
which  young  married  women  are  perpetually  exposed  to  dangers  as 
great  as  those  of  an  army  in  active  service ;  nor  of  all  the  heavy  bur- 
dens, the  illnesses  and  languors  that  accompany  it.      When  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  word  which  shall  express  the  last  extreme  of  human 
exertion,  we  all  know  where  old  writers  find  it — in  those  throes  of 
the  whole  being,  that  crisis  of  body  and  soul,  which  women  alone  have 
to  go  through. 

Thus  a  woman  has  not  only  cerJiain  unparalleled  labours  in  her  life 
to  which  the  man  can  produce  no  balance  on  his  side,  but  she  has  her 
work  cut  out  for  her  in  all  the  varieties  of  existence.  She  is  the 
drudge  of  humanity  in  its  uncivilised  state,  and  in  the  very  highest 
artificial  condition  she  carries  with  her  natural  burdens  which  no  one 
else  can  bear. 

But  for  this  she  gets  absolutely  no  credit  at  all.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining of  actual  hardship.  There  are  bad  husbands  in  the  world,  as 
there  are  bad  wives ;  but  the  number  of  these  domestic  tyrants  is 
small,  and  for  every  man  who  breaks  his  wife's  heart  and  makes  her 
life  wretched,  there  are  perhaps  hundreds,  between  whom  and  their 
wedded  companioxis  l\ieie  eidst.  the  most  perfect  understanding  and 
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sympathy.  I  believe  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  large 
predominance  of  happiness  over  unhappiness  in  married  life.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  tyrannical  men,  or  women  crushed  under  their  sway,  but  of 
a  great  and  general  misconception,  a  Bentimental  grievance.  Practi- 
cally it  may  do  no  harm  at  all — theoretically  it  does  the  greatest 
harm.  The  position  assigned  to  women  is  thus  almost  entirely  a 
fictitious  one.  A  man's  wife  is  considered  to  be  his  dependent,  fed 
and  clothed  by  him  of  his  free  will  and  bounty,  and  all  the  work  that 
she  does  in  fulfilment  of  the  natural  conditions  of  their  marriage  is 
considered  as  of  no  account  whatever  in  the  matter.  He  works,  but 
she  does  not ;  he  toils  to  maintain  her,  while  she  sits  at  home  in  ease 
and  leisure,  and  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  gives  him  an  or- 
namental compensation  in  smiles  and  pleasantness.  This  is  the  re- 
presentation of  manied  life  which  is  universally  accepted.  Servants 
have  a  right  to  their  wages,  and  to  have  it  understood  that  their 
work  is  honest  and  thorough — when  it  is  so  ;  but  wives  must  allow 
it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  do  nothing ;  that  their  work  is 
the  merest  triflo  not  worth  reckoning  in  the  tale  of  human  exertions. 
The  cajoleries  by  which  they  extract  bonnets  and  millinery  in  gene- 
ral out  of  their  husband's  purse,  who  owes  nothing  to  them,  while 
they  owe  everything  to  him,  is  the  commonest  of  jokes — a  joke 
tolerated  and  even  repeated  by  many  men  who  know  better.  I  repeat 
I  am  not  making  a  complaint  of  actual  hardship.  Bonnets,  except  in  the 
pages  of '  Punch,'  are  seldom  such  accidental  circumstances,  and  still 
more  seldom  obtained  by  cajoleries.  When  the  income  is  large  enough 
to  be  divided  the  wife  has  generally  her  settled  allowance,  and  the  hus- 
band has  as  little  to  do  immediately  with  the  bonnets  as  with  the  legs 
of  mutton  on  the  table ;  and  in  cases  where  the  income  is  too  sm^ 
for  such  an  arrangement,  the  spending  of  it  is  generally  in  the  wife's 
hands.  Kut  these  compromises  of  fact  which  alone  would  make  life 
liveable,  do  not  lessen  the  injury  of  the  assumption  which  continues 
to  exist  in  spite  of  them. 

A  very  trifling  incident  directed  my  thoughts  to  this  not  very 
long  ago.  It  was  of  no  importance  whatever,  and  yet  it  contained 
the  whole  question  in  it.  I  was  making  an  insignificant  journey 
in  company  with  a  married  pair,  between  whom  there  was  the  most 
perfect  understanding  and  good  intelligence.  The  lady  wore  a  pair  of 
very  shabby  gloves,  to  which,  by  some  accident  or  other,  attention 
was  called.  The  husband  was  shocked  and  ashamed.  '  One  would 
think,'  be  said, '  that  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  you  gloves.'  Now 
here  were  the  facts  of  this  case.  Both  bad  a  little  money,  the  wife's 
share  being,  I  think,  about  equal  to  her  husband's.  He  had  been  a 
University  Don,  and  was  then  a  '  Coach,'  taking  pupils.  Some  six  or 
eight  young  men  were  living  in  his  house,  and  of  course  his  wife  had 
her  cares  of  housekeeping  so  much  enlarged  as  to  make  them  an  en- 
grossing and  constant  occupation.  She  had  besides  a  large  family 
of  smalt  children.  If  she  did  not  work  as  hard  for  her  living  as  he 
did,  then  the  words  have  no  meaning ;  but  so  little  did  this  good  man 
Ko.  60s  ("=K'-  ».  ».)  Z  Z        . 
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suppose  her  exertions  to  be  worth,  so  little  share  had  she,  according 
to  his  ideas,  in  the  actual  business  of  life,  that  he  spoke  of  his  want 
of  gloves  as  a  reflection  upon  him,  as  he  might  have  spoken  of  the 
neglected  appearance  of  a  child.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  illiberal — ^he 
was  fond  of  his  wife  and  proud  of  her,  and  very  willing  to  keep  her  in 
gloves  and  anything  else  she  wanted,  but  he  had  no  feeling  of  right 
in  the  matter ;  no  sense  that  her  position  ought  to  be  anything  else 
than  that  of  absolute  dependency.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  bring  in 
a  stranger  to  do  the  wife's  work,  that  stranger  would  have  been 
highly  paid  and  a  very  independent  person  indeed.  But  the  work  of 
the  wife  represented  nothing  to  her  husband,  and  gave  her,  save  by 
his  grace  and  bounty,  no  right  to  anything,  not  even  to  her  gloves  and 
bonnets,  her  share  of  the  living  which  she  so  largely  helped  to  earn. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  most  liberal  and  the  most  generous 
men  are  often  as  much  at  fault  as  the  coarsest.  They  will  not 
allow  the  importance  of  the  second  part  in  the  universal  duet. 
They  will  give  liberally,  and  praise  freely,  but  they  will  not  acknow- 
ledge '  My  wife  has  as  much  to  do  as  I  have.  Without  her  work 
mine  would  not  have  half  its  value  ;  we  are  partners  in  the  toil  of 
living,  and  she  has  earned  the  recompense  of  that  toil  as  well  as  I.'  No 
one  will  say  this,  nor  will  the  world  acknowledge  it.  What  the  world 
does  say  when  a  woman  outside  of  the  bonds  of  marriage  claims  to 
be  allowed  to  work  for  her  bread  as  she  best  can  is,  that  she  ought 
to  go  back  to  her  proper  sphere,  which  is  home.  But  in  that  proper 
sphere,  and  at  her  own  individual  work,  all  credit  is  taken  from  her, 
her  exertions  are  denied,  her  labour  is  undervalued.  The  only  chance 
for  her  to  get  her  work  acknowledged  is  to  do  it  very  badly,  when 
there  will  be  an  outcry.  But  when  it  is  well  done  it  is  ignored,  it  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  coiu-se,  it  is  never  thought  upon  at  aU. 

Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  reverse  case — a  case  by  no  means 
unfrequenty  though  left  out  of  account  in  all  popular  calculations. 
When  it  happens  tliat  the  woman  is  the  richest  of  the  two  partners 
in  life,  when  the  living  comes  from  her  side,  or  when  she  earns  it, 
she  is  considered  bound  to  assert  no  consciousness  of  the  fact.  It  is 
a  horror  and  shame  to  all  spectators  when  she  makes  any  stand  upon 
her  moneyed  superiority.  That  she  should  let  it  be  seen  that  she  is 
the  supporter  of  the  household,  or  remind  her  husband  that  he  is 
in  any  way  indebted  to  her,  is  a  piece  of  bad  taste  and  bad  feeling 
for  which  no  blame  is  too  severe.  And  the  woman  herself  is  the  first 
to  feel  it  so.  But  that  which  seems  the  depth  of  meanness  and 
ungenerosity  in  a  woman  is  the  natural  and  everyday  attitude  of  the 
man.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  on  her  part  to  ignore  to  the  length  of 
falsehood  her  husband's  inferiority  to  herself  in  this  respect ;  whereas 
the  fact  of  her  dependence  upon  him  is  kept  continually  before  her 
eyes,  and  insisted  upon,  both  seriously  and  jocularly,  at  every  point  of 
her  career. 

In  all  this  there  has  been  no  question  of  the  comparative  mental 
capacity  of  women  and  men.  It  is  a  question  on  which  I  can  throw 
little  light,  and  which  I  have  no  space  to  discuss.     But  with  the 
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iojurious  eentiment  which  I  have  tried  to  Bet  forth  the  question  of 
intellectual  inferiority  has  nothing  to  do.  Granting  that  the  natutal 
work  of  women  is  inferior  to  that  of  men,  it  is  no  less  a  distinct,  com- 
plete, and  personal  work.  When  the  question  of  professiooal  labour 
comes  in,  and  the  claims  of  those  women  who  desire  to  share  the 
trades  of  men  and  compete  with  them  have  to  be  considered,  the  point 
becomes  open  to  discussion.  It  may  be  said  that  a  woman  should  not 
be  permitted  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  because  her  abilities  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  men ;  but  as  in  every  discussion  of  this  kind  she  is 
bidden  to  go  back  to  her  natural  trade,  it  is  clear  that  upon  the 
ground  of  domestic  life  and  its  occupations  she  is  dans  son  droit, 
and  entitled  to  have  her  claims  allowed. 

As  to  the  other  question  of  throwing  open  some  professions,  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  one.  I  think  that  here,  too,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ungenerous  sentiment  on  the  part  of  men,  so  much  as  to  be 
astonishing  and  incomprehensible  vu,  the  strong  sense  of  superiority 
which  exists  in  the  male  Iwsom  from  the  age  of  two  upwards.  It 
cannot  be  fear  of  a  new  competitor,  and  yet  it  looks  like  it.  The 
doctors,  a  most  liberal  and  highly  cultivated  profession,  have  shown 
themselves  in  this  particular  not  more  enlightened  than  the  watch- 
makers, who  have  also  resisted  the  entrance  of  women  into  their 
trade  with  violence ;  though  nobody  can  know  better  than  medical 
men  bow  heavily  weighted  a  woman  is,  bow  much  more  energy  she 
must  require  to  carry  her  to  actual  success  in  a  profession,  and  how 
certain  it  is  accordingly  that  only  a  few  exceptionally  endowed  in- 
dividuals can  ever  enter  into  those  lists  which  are  no  fiercely  guarded. 
But  why  not  let  convenience  and  general  utility  be  the  rule  here  as 
in  al)  other  matters  ?  Every  new  piece  of  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  haa  been  mobbed  and  wrecked  at  its  first  intro- 
duction, just  as  the  female  students  would  have  been  on  one  occasion 
had  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession  had  their  way ;  hut  the  machine, 
if  it  is  a  good  one,  always  triumphs  in  the  nnd.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  advantage  to  women  of  having  a  woman-doctor  to  refer  to 
is  incalculable.  To  discuES  the  peculiar  ailments  of  their  mysterious 
frames  with  a  man  is  always  a  trial  and  pain  to  the  young.  Necessity 
hardens  them  as  they  go  on  in  life,  and  prejudice,  and  the  idea  that 
women  cannot  be  properly  educated,  or  that  by  expressing  a  pre- 
ference for  a  female  doctor  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  be 
ridiculed  as  supporters  of  women's  rights,  keeps  many  a  woman  silent 
on  the  subject ;  but  Nature  herself  surely  may  be  allowed  to  bear 
testimony  on  such  a  point.  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  be  desirable  in 
any  way  that  women  should  get  over  their  sense  of  personal  delicacy 
even  with  their  doctor.  But  at  all  events  the  question  whether  women 
should  be  doctors  or  not  is  one,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  be  argued 
quite  dispassionately.  They  could  not  invade  the  profession  all  at 
once  in  such  numbers  as  to  swamp  it,  and  as  their  opponents  have 
always  indignantly  maintained  their  want  of  capacity  for  its  exacise, 
there  could  not  surely  be  a  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
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experiment  and  their  own  eventual  triumph.    But  here  onoe  more 
the  sentiment  involved  is  a  greater  injury  than  the  fact.     Not  only 
were  the  gates   of  knowledge  barred,  but  the  vilest   insinuationg,. 
utterly  beyond  possibility  of  proof,  were  launched  against  the  few 
blameless  women  who  did  nothing  worse  than  ask  for  the  privilege  oi 
studying  for  an  enlightened  profession.     One  or  more  writers,  sup- 
posedly English  gentlemen,  in  a  very  well  known   and  influential 
English  paper,  asserted  boldly  that  the  women-students    in    Edin- 
burgh and  elsewhere  desired  to  study  medicine  from  prurient  curiosity 
and  the  foulest  of  motives.     This  was  said  in  English  print  in  fuU 
daylight  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  nobody,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
objected  to  it.   The  journalist  was  not  denounced  by  his  brethren,  and 
public  opinion  took  it  quite  coolly,  as  a  thing  it  was  no  shame  to  say. 

I  ask  the  reader,  who  will  probably  have  heard  similar  insinuations 
made  in  society,  what  is  his  opinion  on  the  subject  ?  Such  a  shame- 
ful accusation  could  be  susceptible  of  no  kind  of  proof;  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  proved  about  it  would  be  that  it  came  out  of  a 
bad  imagination.  The  women  assailed  could  not  come  forward  at 
whatever  cost  and  establish  their  innocence.  When  a  man  utters  a 
slander  as  to  an  actual  fact,  his  accusation  can  be  brought  to  the  test, 
and  its  falsehood  proved  and  himself  punished ;  but  the  imputation 
of  an  odious  motive  is  a  far  more  dangerous  offence,  for  no  one  can 
descend  into  the  heart  of  the  accused  to  bring  forth  proofs  of  its 
purity.  Any  vile  fancy  can  in  this  way  asperse  its  neighbours  with 
impunity,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  exercise.  But  the  fact  that 
nobody  cared,  that  there  was  no  protest,  no  objection,  and  that  this 
was  thought  quite  a  permissible  thing  to  say  and  publish  of  some  half- 
dozen  inoffensive  women,  is  the  extraordinary  point  in  the  matter.  It 
is  an  injury  by  far  more  deadly  and  serious  than  a  more  definite  offence. 

I  have  no  room  to  touch  upon  education,  or  other  important 
points,  but  something  must  be  said  on  the  question  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  for  women.  My  opinion  on  this  point  resolves 
itself  into  the  very  simple  one,  that  I  think  it  is  highly  absurd  that 
I  should  not  have  a  vote,  if  I  want  one — a  point  upon  which  I  am 
much  more  uncertain.  To  live  for  half  a  century,  and  not  to  have 
an  opinion  upon  politics,  as  well  as  upon  most  other  subjects,  is  next 
to  an  impossibility.  In  former  days,  when  the  franchise  was  a  privi- 
lege supposed  to  be  possessed  only  by  persons  of  singular  and  superior 
qualifications,  such  as  the  freemen  of  a  borough,  for  instance,  or  the 
aldermen  of  a  corporation,  women,  being  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  these  dignities,  might  bear  their  deprivation  sweetly,  as  an 
effect  of  nature.  Even  the  ten-pound  franchise  represented  something 
— a  solidity,  a  respectability — perhaps  above  the  level  of  female 
attainment.  But  now  that  the  floodgates  have  been  opened,  and  all 
who  contribute  their  mites  to  the  taxation  have  a  right  to  a  voice,  the 
question  is  different.  When  every  house  is  represented,  why  not  my 
house  as  well  as  the  others  ?  and  indeed,  I  may  ask,  on  what  ground 
is  my  house,  paying  higher  rates  than  a  great  many  others,  to  be  lefl; 
out  i    Now  that  all  t^e  ^on7^t%  ol  ^M<(s&.t\Qw^  judgment,  knowledge, 
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as  well  as  property  and  place,  are  left  out  of  the  considerations,  and 
this  is  the  only  qualilication  required,  the  stigma  upon  us  that  we  are, 
in  intelligence  and  truBtwovthinesa,  betow  the  very  lowest  of  the  low, 
would  be  unbearable  if  it  were  not  absurd.  When  even  the  franchise 
was  a  new  thing  in  course  of  development  the  stigma  was  not  so 
great,  but  now  that  there  remains  only  one  further  stop  to  take,  and 
the  suffrage  is  about  to  become  the  right  of  every  male  individual 
with  a  thatch  over  his  bead,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  grounds 
on  which  women  householders  are  shut  out.  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  difficulty  of  separating,  in  this  respect,  the  independent  and 
self-supporting  woman  from  the  much  larger  number  of  those  who 
are  married.  In  every  other  case  the  law  makes  no  difficulty  what- 
ever about  such  a  separation,  and  in  this  I  think  it  is  very  easy.  If 
housebolding  and  ratepajing  are  the  conditions  of  possessing  the 
franchise,  a  man  and  his  wife  hold  but  one  house  and  pay  one  set  of 
rates.  She  has  merged  her  public  existence  in  his — for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  world  it  is  quite  necessary  and  desirable  that  there  should 
be  but  one  representative  of  the  household.  The  two  of  them  to- 
gether support  the  State  and  its  expenditure  only  as  much  as  the 
female  householder  does  who  lives  next  door ;  they  do  not  pay  double 
taxes,  nor  undertake  a  double  responsibility ;  and  the  married  woman 
is  by  no  means  left  out  of  the  economy  of  the  State.  She  is  repre- 
sented by  her  husband.  She  votes  in  her  husband ;  her  household 
has  its  due  dignity  and  importance  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
persons  who  are  altogether  left  out  are  those  who  have  no  husband  to 
represent  them,  who  pay  their  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the 
country  out  of  their  own  property  or  earnings,  and  have  to  transact 
for  themselves  all  their  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  Some  of  them 
have  never  had  husbands ;  in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  asked,  with 
the  graceful  courtesy  which  characterises  the  whole  discussion,  why 
such  a  privilege  should  be  bestowed  upon  these  rejected  of  all  men, 
who  have  never  been  able  to  please  or  to  attract  what  is  called  '  the 
other  sex.'  But  this  is  illogical,  I  submit,  with  diffidence,  since  if 
these  poor  ladies  have  thus  missed  the  way  of  salvation,  their  non- 
success  should  call  forth  the  pity  rather  than  the  scorn  of  men  who 
feel  their  own  notice  to  be  heaven  for  a  woman,  and  who  ought  to  be 
anxiously  desirous  to  tender  any  such  trifling  compensation  as  a  vote 
as  some  poor  salve  to  the  mortification  of  the  unmarried.  Some  of 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  put  down  from  the  eminence  of 
married  life  summarily,  and  by  no  fault  of  ours.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  hear  all  the  burdens  of  a  citizen  upon  our  shoulders,  to  bring 
up  children  for  the  State,  and  make  shift  to  perform  alone  almost  all 
the  duties  which  our  married  neighbours  share  between  them.  And 
to  reward  us  for  this  unusual  strain  of  exertion  we  are  left  out  alto- 
gether in  every  calculation.  We  are  the  only  individ'ials  in  the 
country  (or  will  soon  be)  entirely  unrepresented,  left  without  any 
means  of  expressing  our  opinions  on  those  measures  which  will  shape, 
probably,  the  fate  of  our  children.  This  seems  to  me  ridiculous — 
not  80  much  a  wrong  as  an  absurdity.     I  do  not  stand  u^n  m^ 
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reasoning  or  power  of  argument.  Probably  it  is  quite  feeble,  and 
capable  of  swift  demolition.  I  can  but  come  back  to  my  original 
sense  of  the  complete  absurdity  and  falseness  of  the  position. 

Upon  this  homely  ground,  however,  of  tax-paying,  a  possibility 
occurs.  I  think  that  for  my  part  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  com- 
pound for  the  political  privileges  which  are  denied  to  me.  The 
ladies  at  St.  James's  Hall  will  think  it  a  terrible  dereliction  from 
principle ;  yet  I  feel  it  is  a  practical  way  out  of  the  difficulty — 
out  of  the  absurdity.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  many  of  us,  and 
it  would  deliver  us  from  the  sting  of  inferiority  to  our  neighbour 
next  door.  We  should  be  able  to  feel,  when  the  tax-gatherer  came 
round,  that  for  that  moment  at  least  we  had  the  best  of  it.  Let 
tliere  be  a  measure  brought  in  to  exempt  us  from  the  payment  of 
those  rates  which  qualify  every  gaping  clown  to  exercise  the  franchise. 
It  will  not  be  a  dignified  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  but  it  will*  be  a 
way  of  getting  out  of  it,  and  one  which  will  be  logical  and  convey 
some  solace  to  our  wounded  pride.     I  for  one  am  willing  to  compound. 

In  all  these  inequalities  and  injustices,  however,  the  chief  grievance 
to  women  is  the  perpetual  contempt,  the  slur  upon  them  in  all  re- 
spects, the  injurious  accusation,  so  entirely  beyond  all  possibility  of 
proof  that  denial  means  nothing.  How  it  can  have  been  that  men 
have  continued  for  all  these  ages  to  find  their  closest  companions  and 
friends  among  those  whose  every  function  they  undervalue  and 
despise,  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  human  natiue.  We  are  so 
wound  and  bound  together,  scarcely  one  man  in  the  world  who  does 
not  love  some  woman  better  than  he  loves  any  other  man,  or  one 
woman  who  does  not  love  some  man  before  all  other  mortal  creatures, 
that  the  wonder  grows  as  we  look  at  it.  For  the  sentiment  of  men 
towards  women  is  thoroughly  ungenerous  from  beginning  to  end, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  have  thought  in  my  day  that  this 
was  an  old-fashioned  notion  belonging  to  earlier  conditions  of  society, 
and  that  the  hereditary  consciousness  of  it  which  descended  to  me, 
as  to  all  women,  was  to  be  disproved  by  experience.  But  experience 
does  not  disprove  it.  There  are,  of  course,  many  individual  excep- 
tions, yet  the  general  current  of  sentiment  flows  full  in  this  way. 
Whatever  women  do,  in  the  general,  is  undervalued  by  men  in  the 
general,  because  it  is  done  by  women.  How  this  impairs  the  comfort 
of  women,  how  it  shakes  the  authority  of  mothers,  injures  the 
self-respect  of  wives,  and  gives  a  general  soreness  of  feeling  every- 
where, I  will  not  attempt  to  tell.  It  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be 
touched  by  any  kind  of  legislation  ;  but  without  this  the  occasional 
wrongs  of  legislation,  the  disabilities  at  which  we  grumble,  would  be 
but  pin-pricks,  and  would  lose  all  their  force.  They  are  mere 
evidences  of  a  sentiment  which  is  more  inexplicable  than  any  other 
by  which  the  human  race  has  been  actuated,  a  sentiment  against 
which  the  most  of  us,  at  one  period  or  other  of  our  lives,  have  to 
struggle  blindly,  not  knowing  whence  it  originates,  or  how  it  is  to  be 
overcome. 

M.  0.  W.  O. 
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Two  moaths  ago,  in  an  article  entitled  '  Tbe  Coining  Election,'  we 
ventured  to  make  a  forecast  of  the  resoltB  of  the  G-eneral  Elec- 
tion, which  was  then  impending.  The  dissolution,  though  not  unex- 
pected, came  upon  ua,  as  it  did  upon  the  whole  country,  with  tiie 
suddenness  of  a  surprise.  We  now  know  the  cause  of  the  bastj 
resolutioQ  to  appeal  to  the  country  at  Easter.  It  was  the  last  fiasoo 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  And  it  is  worth  while  remarking  that 
as  the  Gladstone  administration  was  broken  mainly  by  the  unpractical 
attempts  of  the  Home  OfSce  to  deal  with  beer,  ao  the  Beaconsfield 
administration  has  been  precipitated  to  destruction  by  the  unpractical 
attempts  of  the  Home  OfRce  to  deal  with  water.  The  Artlzans'  Dwel- 
ling Act,  over  which  Mr.  Cross  and  his  supporters  have  never  ceased 
rejoicing,  drove  the  first  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  business  reputa- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary.  The  extravagant  proposals  contained 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Companies'  Bill  put  the  finishing 
touch  upon  the  article  in  question,  and  the  Home  Office  has  thus  a 
second  time  in  ten  years  applied  the  torch  to  the  funeral  pyre  of  its 
own  administration. 

In  onr  article  on  the  '  Coming  Election  '  we  hazarded  some  rough 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  eounby 
whenever  that  appeal  might  come.  We  stated  our  conviction  that 
tlie  oracle  of  the  city  of  Oxford  was  not  far  out  in  his  reckoning 
when  he  lifted  up  bis  voice  and  prophesied  that  the  *  first  day  of  the 
new  Parliament  would  be  the  last  day  of  the  old  administration ; ' 
and  we  calculated  that  the  change  would  be  brought  abont  by  the 
constituencies  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  rather  than 
by  those  bordering  on  the  metropolis  or  in  the  centre  of  England. 
So  far  as  they  went,  these  calculations  have  been  accurate.  But  the 
nett  result  has  far  exceeded  tbe  expectations  of  two  months  ago. 
The  calculations  of  the  Tory  party-managers  showed  some  loss  to 
their  side ;  b\it  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution  it  was  freely  asserted 
that,  at  the  very  worst,  the  Beaconsfield  administration  would  be 
kept  in  office  by  a  trustworthy  majority  of  from  fifteen  to  five-and- 
twenty.  Both  sides,  therefore,  were  out  in  their  calculations,  and 
both  sides  erred  in  the  same  direction.  The  Liberal  managers  ex- 
pected something  from  the  counties  into  which  the  borough  popula- 
tions had  spread,  and  they  expected  nothing  from  the  more  strictly 
rural  population  of  the  counties.  The  Tory  managers  trusted  to 
their  fanners  and  dreaded  the  borongh  overflow.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  counties  bordering  on  large  towns  such  as  London,  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool,  have  returned  supporters  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
the  purely  agricultural  counties,  such  as  West  Cumberland,  North 
Northampton,  South  Norfolk,  North  Lincoln,  and  Herefordshire,  have 
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retum.ed  supporters  of  Lord  Hartington.     The  cause  of  this  is  not 
uninstructive,  and  it  is  of  hopeful  augury  to  the  Liberal  party.     The 
borough  overflow  consistu  of  stockbrokers,  city  men  in  a  small  way 
of  business,  clerks  in  coimting  hoilses,  retired  tradesmen,  ren^i«9v, 
and  others  of  restricted  means  and  no  individual  influence.     These 
men,  season-ticket  holders  for  the  most  part  on  the  suburban  railways, 
have  little  time  and  less  inclination  to  give  to  politics.    Toryism  they 
consider  to  be  genteel,  and  such  opinions  as  they  hold  are  formed  for 
them  by  the  newspapers  which  they  read  in  their  railway  journeys  up 
to  town  in  the  morning  and  back  from  town  to  their  villas   in  the 
evening.     The  leading   London  evening  paper,  shortly  before  the 
election,  maintained  the  thesis  that  *  what  the  Stock  Exchange  think 
to-day  England  will  think  to-morrow.'     And  the  villa  residents  out- 
side London  and  the  great  towns  believed  their  organ,  and  they  have 
been  disappointed.     The  votes  of  these  people,  which  at  best  are 
shifty  things,  are  just  as  likely  to  be  cast  on  the  Liberal  side  at  the 
next  election.    There  is  nothing  stable  in  them.     They  go  with  the 
fashion  of  the  time. 

But  let  us  more  particularly  call  the  muster-roll,  and  see  what  we 
have  gained  and  lost.  The  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  stood 
as  follows  on  March  24,  and  April  29,  respectively : — 


March  34,  x88o 

April  39,  z  880                             1 

Tories 352 

Liberals    * 7W 

Home  Rulers   ....      54 

Speaker i 

Vacant  (Norwich)   .         .        .         i 

Tories 237 

Liberals 348 

Home  Rulers   ....       6$ 

Speaker i 

Vacant  (Nottingham)      .        .         i 

Total 652 

Total 652 

The  position  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  is  thus  re- 
versed. The  Tory  party  has  not  met  with  such  a  signal  defeat  since 
1832.^    After  the  General  Election  of  that  year,  the  Tories  numbered 


*  State  of  Parties  after  the  Genera t.  Elections  since  1832. 

Date  of  Dissolution 

Liberals 

Tories 

1832 

48s 

168 

1835 

380 

273 

1837 

352 

301 

1841 

286 

367 

1847 

327 

oofi  f  165  Conservatives 
3^°  1 161  Protectionbts 

1852 

333 

320 

1857 

366 

287 

i8S9 

348 

305 

1865 

361 

294 

1868 

393 

265 

1874 

*,«^  i  247  Liberals 
3°3t   56  Home  Rulers 

349 

1880 

.^-  (348  Liberals 
^^3j  6s  Home  Rulers 

^n 
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but  168  against  a  Liberal  majority  of  485.  At  the  ten  General 
Elections  which  have  taken  place  since  then,  the  Tory  party,  like  the 
Liberal  party,  have  had  their  viciseitudes.  But  on  none  of  these 
occasions  have  they  showed  in  such  diminished  numbers  as  they  do 
to*day. 

V^hat  is  especially  remarkable  is  the  Tory  discomfiture  in  the 
comity  constituencies  of  England.  The  Liberals  reached  low  water 
in  the  counties  in  1841,  and  the  tide  went  very  nearly  as  tar  out  in 
1874.  Their  highest  successes  were  in  1832  and  in  1835.  But  since 
this  last  date  they  have  never  approached  the  position  which  they 
occupy  in  this  Parliament.  The  Ibllowing  table  shows  how  the 
English  county  seat^  have  gone  since  1832. 


State 

OF  Paet 

ES   IN    THE 

Engliiui  Cou.vTiES  sixcE  1831. 

DMeo(EI«tlon' 

Llbcnk 

ToHm 

1  Sate  ot  EleotloD 

Ubenia 

Torl« 

■ss"     1 

40 

1857 

183s 

'f3' 
1        «84«        ■ 

46 

98 

;     ll^ 

49 
43 

98 
1*4 

I        '*"        1 

11 

1     '874 

146 

[       ■«!'       1 

54 

This  change  of  feeling  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  of  great 
significance.  For  the  last  half-century  th§  Tory  party  have  main- 
tained such  power  as  they  have  enjoyed  owing  to  the  devotion  of 
the  farmers.  They  could  always  trust  the  agricultural  vote.  The 
farmers  never  forgave  the  Liberals  for  abolishing  protection.  They 
voted  solid  for  the  'farmer's  friends,'  who  always  promised  them 
everything  they  wanted,  and  never  gave  them  anything  but  shams. 
At  length  they  have  awakened  to  their  true  interests.  The  Tory 
strength  in  the  counties  now  rests  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
fluctuating  Buffrages  of  the  villa  populations  outside  the  large  towns. 
The  Liberal  strength  rests  on  the  more  solid  ground  of  the  genuine 
agricultural  franchise,  and  what  makes  the  Liberal  success  in  the 
counties  all  the  more  remarkable  is  this — that  the  &rmers  have 
supported  the  Liberal  candidates  under  the  knowledge  that  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  the  Liberal  administration  must  be  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  farm  labourer.  The  farmers  have  given  their 
votes  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this  electoral  reform  must  take 
place  within  the  nest  five  years.  The  county  elections  which  the 
Liberals  have  won  took  place  for  the  most  part  after  the  voice  of  the 
borough  constituencies  had  declared  that  a  Liberal  administration, 
pledged  to  an  assimilation  of  the  county  and  borough  suffrage,  would 
rlisplace  the  existing  Tory  administration.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  farmers  are  not  so  hostile  to  the  new  measure  of 
electoral  reform  as  their  Tory  friends  have  constantly  alleged. 

If  we  enquire  as  to  the  localities  in  which  the  change  of  feeling 
has  especially  been  developed,  Scotland  and  Wales  deserve  speciid 
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mention.  The  Tory  representatives  across  the  Border  have  agaioy  as 
in  1868,  been  reduced  to  the  sacred  number  of  seven.  In  Wales 
bat  two  champions  come  up  to  do  battle  for  the  ghost  of  Jingoism. 
When  the  electors  of  the  principality  were  at  it,  they  might  aa  well 
have  put  these  two  champions  out  of  pain.  Next  after  Scotland  and 
Wales,  the  north-east  of  England  has  sent  the  largest  number  of 
Liberal  representatives.  Durham  does  not  send  a  sing^Ie  Tory,  and 
Yorkshire  sends  but  seven  out  of  a  total  representation  of  thirty- 
eight.  Lancashire  comes  next  in  order,  swelling  the  Liberal  msgoiity 
by  no  fewer  than  twenty  votes.  The  Derbyshire  divisioiiB  oome 
next,  and  there  the  Liberal  wave  commences  to  subside.  The 
centre  and  the  south  of  England  remain  true  to  the  oolours  they 
donned  in  1874.  From  the  Wash,  on  the  east,  to  the  Tamar,  on 
the  south-west,  the  Tory  colour  predominates.  From  North  Nor- 
folk to  South  Devon — from  King's  Lynn  to  Helston — the  bulk 
of  the  Tory  majority  are  returned.  The  metropolitan  counties  are 
all  for  'glory,'  and  the  dockyard  towns — Greenwich,  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  Devonport,  with  the  boroughs  bordering  thereon  and 
under  their  influence,  namely,  Rochester  and  Plymouth — are  for  '  gun- 
powder'— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  they  were  for  '  gunpowder' 
during  the  two  first  days  of  the  election,  and  before  it  was  known 
that  there  would  be  a  change  of  Government.  Pembroke,  where  the 
election  was  four  days  later  than  in  the  other  dockyard  towns,  was  wise 
in  its  generation.  It  returned  a  Liberal  by  a  small  majority.  But 
the  devotion  of  the  south  of  England  to  the  party  of  retrogression 
has  never  been  more  steadfast  than  it  has  been  during  the  late  election. 
If  you  draw  a  line  straight  across  England  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  leaving  Windsor  on  the  south  and 
Great  Marlow  on  the  north,  you  will  find  that  in  the  district  to  the 
south  of  that  line,  that  is,  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  to  the 
English  Channel,  there  are  forty  borough  constituencies  which  return 
Tories ;  and  in  the  district  to  the  north  of  that  line,  that  is,  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  there  are  forty- 
one  boroughs  returning  Tories.  This  includes  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs.  In  other  words,  all  Scotland,  all  the  north  of  England, 
all  Wales,  and  all  the  centre  of  England,  are  neutralised,  so  far  as 
the  borough  constituencies  go,  by  the  little  district  which  comprises 
some  ten  English  counties. 

Ijct  us  now  see  if  any  clue  is  given  from  a  review  of  these  loca- 
lities as  to  the  causes  which  produced  the  revolution. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  recall  a  fact  which  was  noticed  at  the 
time,  and  is  now  an  open  secret.  Two  years  ago,  when  it  appeared 
almost  certain  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  deprived  of 
the  sobering  influences  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby,  were 
hurrying  the  country  into  an  European  war,  circulars  were  sent  out 
by  responsible  men  in  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
to  trusted  correspondents  in  all  the  constituencies  of  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Wales.     The  object  of  these  circulars  was  to  enquire  as  to 
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the  feeling  in  the  constitoencies  on  the  queetion  of  peace  or  war. 
An8werB  were  returned  from  ne&rly  all  the  conBtitnencies.  These 
answers  we  have  been  privileged  to  see,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  by  these 
means,  coincides  accurately  with  the  verdict  of  the  constituenciee 
as  now  pronounced.  Scotland  and  Wales  were  unanimously  in 
&vour  of  peace.  From  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland  the  replies  were  against  a  warlike  policy.  In 
Norfolk,  Northampton,  and  Sussex,  it  appeared  that  the  ccm- 
stituenciea  took  little  heed  of  political  events,  and  did  not  care 
very  much  whether  we  were  to  be  embrcHled  in  war  or  not,  and 
in  Devonshire,  Hampshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Oxfordshire  there 
was  an  inclination  towards  war.  Among  the  boroughs,  Ports- 
mouth was  preeminently  warlike,  and  it  was  reported  from  more 
than  one  of  the  other  dockyard  towns  that,  while  the  towns- 
folk were  favourable  to  peace,  the  men  in  the  yards  could  not  be 
trusted,  as  there  was  a  natural  impression  that  war  brought  work 
into  the  yards.  Amcmg  the  other  boroughs,  Uath,  Lewes,  Retford, 
Stamford,  and  Warwick,  were,  after  the  city  of  London,  most  eager 
to  start  upon  the  war-path.  Bath  and  Stamford  have  indeed  rd- 
tumed  Liberals,  and  Warwick  has  put  its  old  Liberal  represeutatiTe 
at  the  top  of  the  poll.  But,  with  these  few  exceptions,  it  appean 
that  the  warlike  districts  then  are  the  Tory  districts  now,  whereas 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  declared  for  industrialism  and 
against  militarism  then,  have  sent  itp  their  representatives  to  swell 
the  Liberal  majority  now.  From  this  reasoning  it  is  Intimate  to 
draw  the  inference  that  the  i^sue  which  has  just  been  decided  is  that 
which  we  formulated  in  this  Magazine  two  months  ago — the  issue, 
namely,  as  to  whether  the  country  desired  to  enter  upon  a  new  cycle 
of  militarism  or  revert  to  that  career  of  industrialism  which,  with 
very  few  breaks,  it  had  followed  consistently  and  evenly  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century,  until  the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  came 
into  power.  Is  it,  we  asked,  to  be  Toryism  and  militarism,  or 
Liberalism  and  industrialism,  for  the  next  five  years  ?  We  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  answer  which  the  country  would  give  to  the  question,  if  it 
were  clearly  put  before  it  And  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction 
t^  those  connected  with  this  Magazine  that,  for  months  past,  when 
the  whole  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  the  metropolis  was  running 
strongly  in  the  direction  into  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  strove  to  guide 
it, '  Praser '  has  consistently  and  firmly  done  it«  utmost  to  stem  the 
tide,  and  even  to  divert  it  into  the  channels  of  Liberalism.  While  every 
journal  and  every  periodical  established  in  London,  with  one  or  two 
noteworthy  exceptions,  floated  with  the  stream,  '  faithful  among  the 
faithless,'  *  Fraser '  held  its  own  against  it.  And  now  we  have  otu- 
reward.  For  we  have  the  knowledge  that  we  expressed  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  great  country  more  accurately  and 
more  acutely  than  many,  who,  with  louder  pretensions  to  knowledge, 
prove  to  have  been  miseiably  misled  as  to  the  true  mind  of  the  oount^. 
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Of  all  the  causes  of  the  political  change  we  appeal  confidently  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  country  as  one  of  the  most  powerful.  Reason- 
able men  in  all  classes  of  society  became  alanned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  They  did  not  know  to  what  lengths  the  high* 
flying,  madcap  ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  carry  them. 
They  felt  that  they  were  being  whirled  along  they  knew  not 
whither,  in  pursuit  of  they  knew  not  what.  They  wished  for  safety. 
The  alarm  of  these  classes  was,  not  unreasonably,  aggravated  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  attempt  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  electors,  to  raise  false  issues,  and  to 
identify  the  Liberal  party  with  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  instantly  found  out.  This  letter  was  the  final 
bubble — the  ultimate  windbag— of  a  long  series,  and  it  was  pricked 
with  disastrous  results.  It  has  been  calculated  that  this  audacious 
manifesto  lost  twenty-eight  seats  to  the  Tory  party,  and  materially 
assisted  the  Lil)erals  to  gain  a  dozen  more. 

The  chief  factor  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  in  this  great  6oufc- 
vera&ment  is  the  fact  that  the  good  sense  of  sober-minded  men  through- 
out the  country  asserted  itself.  But  the  principal  agencies  of  a  practical 
character  which  worked  out  the  result  were,  first,  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  triumphal  progress  last  November, 
and  in  his  second  triumph  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight ;  and, 
second,  the  active  organisation  which  has  been  working  quietly  since 
the  defeat  of  1874  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Liberal  paity  in  London. 
The  efiect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  exertions  inside  and  outside  the  House 
of  Commons  since  the  period  of  the  agitation  on  the  Bulgarian  atro- 
cities, has  been  within  the  knowledge  of  all  men.  But  the  silent 
working  of  improved  organisation  has  not  been  so  apparent.  Until 
the  great  Liberal  defeat  of  1874,  no  real  systematic  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  to  organise  the  forces  of  liiberalism  throughout  the 
country.  There  were  many  troubles  and  vexations  and  jealousies 
to  encounter.  But  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  despondency  the 
head  of  the  oflBce,  JNIr.  Adam,  never  lost  heart ;  just  as  now,  in 
the  bright  days  of  prosperity,  he  has  never  lost  his  head.  His  policy 
was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  sections  of  the  party.  He 
accepted  what  was  good  in  every  system,  even  in  every  nostrum  of 
organisation,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  he  brought  the  other  systems 
into  conformity  with  his  own.  He  and  his  staff"  have  a  right  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  result.  They  did  not  make  this  result,  but  they 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  Birmingham  01^- 
nisation,  though  its  discipline  broke  down  in  Bradford,  Dewsbury,  and 
Southwark,  has  done  some  useful  work.  To  it  and  to  the  Manchester 
Beform  Union,  the  Liberal  party  are  indebted  for  some  contribution 
towards  their  success.  But  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  them  as 
to  the  London  office.  They  did  not  create  the  reaction.  They  only 
prepared  those  constituencies  which  came  within  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  reaction  when  it  was  created. 
But  all  these  causes,  it  may  be  finally  said,  would  have  been  in- 
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operative  without  another  and  crowning  cause  which  gare  effect  to 
them  all.  It  can  be  Bummed  up  in  a  Bingle  sentence :  Th^  lAheral 
party  are  irreaistihle  when  they  are  um^.  It  is  only  by  disunion 
in  the  ranks  of  Liberalism  that  Toryism  can  succeed.  In  1874. 
there  was  no  union.  The  Libeiala  were  divided  and  the  Tories  ruled. 
In  iSSotbe  Liberals  voted  Bolid  and  the  Tories  were  defeated  all 
along  the  liae. 

And  now  that  the  victorious  party  are  in  power,  and  that  a  strong 
Liberal  Croverament  is  in  course  of  formation,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
sider generally  what  will  he  the  lines  of  policy  which  that  Govern- 
ment, when  it  13  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle,  will  follow,  and  what 
will  be  the  measures  to  which  they  will  require  to  give  their 
early  attention.  Space  will  not  allow  Us  to  do  more  than  touch  in 
very  general  terms  on  these  two  points.  But  the  first  thing  to 
consider  is  the  quality  of  the  following  on  which  the  ministry  will 
have  to  depend.  It  has  been  stated  not  irafrequently  in  some  of  the 
public  journals,  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  a  Radical 
House,  and  that  the  moderate  or  official  element  will  be  in  a  minority 
on  Ibe  Liberal  benches.  An  analysis  of  the  known  predilections  of 
the  old,  and  the  supposed  predilections  of  the  new,  Liberal  repre- 
sentatives hardly  bears  this  statement  out.  Assuming  that  a  moderate 
ministry,  witb  a  Radical  element  interfused,  is  formed  under  tiie 
leadership  either  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Lord  Granville,  or  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  it  would  appear  that  the  moderate  or  otGciat  representatives 
number  about  238,  and  the  Radical  representatives  about  no.  This, 
of  course,  is  but  a  rough  and  ready  guide.  But  if  it  is  anywhere 
near  the  truth,  it  would  indicate  that  the  strength  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  on  the  side  of  the  moderate  rather  than  on  the  side  of  the 
advanced  section  of  the  House.  This  to  some  extent  is  due  to  the 
large  gain  from  the  counties.  But  the  fact  that  the  moderate 
section  predominates  will  necessarily  give  the  tone  to  the  ministerial 
policy.  Abroad,  then,  we  may  conjecture  that  there  will  be  no  violent 
changes  or  overtumings  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  six 
years.  The  general  result  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  will  be  accepted — 
however  reluctantly.  But  we  do  not  suppose  that  much  forbearance 
will  be  shown  towards  the  Porte.  It  is  likely  that  it  will  be  intimated 
plainly  at  Constantinople  that  there  must  be  no  more  procrastination 
and  no  more  excuses,  and  that  the  reforms  in  Asia  Minor  must  be 
taken  in  hand  and  carried  out  in  earnest.  The  claims  of  Greece 
may  now  be  pressed  with  the  certain  expectation  that  the  moral 
support  of  the  British  Government  is  on  her  side.  And  the  Arme- 
nians may  be  assured  that  they  will  no  longer  have  to  suffer  in 
silence.  It  may  be  too  late  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Bulgarian, 
the  Bosnian,  and  the  Herz^ovinian  peoples.  But  they  now  know 
that  their  old  oppressors  have  no  longer  got  a  friend  in  England. 
The  forward  policy  on  the  North-West  frontier  of  India  cannot  hut 
be  the  subject  of  anxious  consideration  in  the  new  Cabinet.  It  forms 
the  most  untoward  part  of  theit  inheritance. 
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The  settlement  of  the  Afghan  question,  and  the  resuscitation  of 
the  financial  system,  both  of  this  country  and  of  India,  will  be  a  woric 
which  will  tax  the  energies  and  the  judgment  of  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration, and  occupy  the  minds  of  the  best  men  in  that  adminis- 
tration during  the  early  period  of  their  tenure  of  ofiBce.     At  home 
the  land  has  lain  fallow  for  six  years^  and  there  is  no  lack  of  work  to 
be  done.     But  few  remanets  will  be  found  in  the  public  offices.     But 
there  is  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Land   Bills  of 
this  session.     These  might  be  resuscitated  and  improved,  and  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  we  have  always  with  us.   Whether  or  not  it  may  be 
worth  while — whether  indeed  it  may  be  possible — to  pass  any  of  these 
measures  during  the  few  weeks  of  what  at  best  must  be  a  scrappy 
session  may  be  matter  for  consideration.     It  would  probtfbly  be  wiser 
to  attempt  no  original  legislation  during  the  brief  time  which  will 
remain  after  the  preliminary  formalities  of  taking  office  have  been 
discharged,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  passing  the  necessary  financial 
and  administrative  measures  and  discharging  the  formal  business  of 
Parliament.     During  the  recess  the  new  ministers  will  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  their  several  offices  and  taken  up  the  threads  of 
their  departmental  work.    Next  session  would  find  them  all  securdy 
seated,  and  the  legislation  of  this  great  Liberal  Parliament  might 
then  conmience.     There  are  three  matters  of  supreme  importance 
with  which  the  name  of  this  Parliament  ought  to  be  associated. 
Beform  of  the  laws  and  customs  afiecting  the  tenure  of  land,  espe- 
cially the  law  of  settlement ;  reform  of  the  Corporations  of  the  City 
of  London;  and  reform  of  the  existing  franchise  and  the  existing 
electoral  system   of  the  country.     These  are  three  big  undertakings, 
but  they  must  all  be  boldly  faced,  and  with  the  strong  majority  at 
the  back  of  the  Government  they    can  all  be  accomplished.     The 
movement  in    the  county  constituencies   shows  that  it  is  to  the 
Liberals  that  the  farmers  have  now  made  up  their  minds  to  look. 
They  have  begun  to  cast  aside  their  allegiance  to  the  Tory  party, 
which  has  betrayed  them.     If  the  new  admim'stration  is  wise,  it  will 
not  turn  its  back  upon  these  early  and  timid  advances.      The   land 
laws  in  their   present  form  are  a   solecism   in   a  civilised  country. 
They  will  stand  something  stronger  then  the  pruning-knife  of  the 
Tory  Lord  Chancellor. 

Former  administrations  have  always  dreaded  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  City  Corporations.  Mr.  Grladstone  alienated  these 
bodies  in  1873  by  one  of  the  most  trenchant  speeches  which  he  ever 
made — ^his  forty  minutes'  speech  on  the  matter  of  the  Emanuel  Hos- 
pital. But  he  had  no  opportimity  of  dealing  with  the  abuses  which 
he  so  ruthlessly  exposed.  The  opportunity  has  now  come  and  ought 
to  be  accepted.  The  Liberals  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  City. 
Let  them  therefore  cast  aside  their  fear  of  losing  votes  which  never 
will  be  theirs,  and  grasp  the  nettle  with  a  firm  hand.  They  might 
issue  a  commission  during  the  ensuing  session,  and  act  upon  its 
recommendations  while  their  majority  is  yet  strong.     It  is  estimated 
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tliat  the  faoldere  of  the  franchise  cooferred  through  the  mediam 
of  these  corporatiuas  number  many  thousands.  The  expediency 
of  such  a  franchise  would  necessarily  come  up  for  consideration 
under  the  reform  of  the  existing  franchise  and  the  existing  electoral 
system  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  most  important  question  which  will  be  dealt  with  by 
the  new  administration.  The  assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county 
franchise  and  a  redistribution  of  seats  has  been  put  forward  in  the 
programme  of  nearly  every  T^ibeml  member  of  Parliament.  The 
whole  party  is  pledged  to  it.  It  is  easy  enough  to  write  these  words 
in  an  address  to  constituents,  and  to  speak  them  on  a  platform. 
But  of  the  many  hundred  candidates  who  made  use  of  these  words  at 
the  late  election,  but  a  small  percentage  realised  how  much  there  was 
implied  in  them.  Because  they  mean  that  the  new  Parliament  is 
pledged  to  a  measure  almost  as  wide  and  penetrating  as  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  For  consider  what  is  meant  by  an  assimilation  of  the 
borough  and  county  franchise,  a  redistribution  of  seats.  The  borough 
franchise  is  conferred  by  the  occupation  of  a  house  and  the  payment 
of  rates  thereon,  or  the  occupation  of  a  lodging  of  a  certain  value. 
Is  that  to  be  the  qualification  for  the  franchise  in  counties  ?  If  so 
the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  the  two  franchises  can  be  settled 
by  a  bill  of  a  couple  of  clauses — the  first  clause  repealing  all  existing 
franchises  in  counties,  the  other  enacting  that  henceforth  the  fran- 
chise in  counties  shall  be  the  same  as  it  is  in  boroughs.  That  would 
be  a  simple  matter,  and  the  sooner  it  was  settled  the  better.  But 
what  would  the  friends  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  say  to  such  a 
sweeping  measure  ?  and  what  would  be  done  with  the  small  copy- 
holders, the  lease-holders,  and  the  remnant  of  all  the  other  fency 
franchise  holders  who,  constituting  the  dregs  of  the  old  electoral 
system,  stiU  cumber  the  earth  ?  What  about  the  question  of  resi- 
dence ?  what  about  the  representation  of  minorities  ?  what  about  the 
compound  householder  ?  what  about  the  registration  of  voters  ?  and 
half  a  hundred  other  questions  of  like  importance  which  have  been 
fought  over  for  days  and  days  whenever  a  Reform  Bill  has  been 
before  the  House  P 

And  when  all  these  technical  points  are  settled  and  the  increase 
of  n  million  of  voters  has  been  added  to  the  electorate,  how  are  the 
seats  to  be  distributed?  We  assume  that  the  mystic  number  of  65S 
will  be  retained.  But  how  is  this  number  to  be  portioned  out  ?  Are 
England  and  Wales  to  be  represented  by  489  members  ?  Is  Ireland, 
with  diminished  population  and  a  declining  revenue,  to  retain  105 
members,  and  is  Scotland,  with  an  increasing  population  and  an 
increasing  revenue,  to  remain  with  a  stationaiy  representation  of  60 
members  ?  Are  the  decaying  and  corrupt  constituencies  in  the  south 
of  England  to  return  one  member  for  every  five  hundred  or  every 
thousand  electors,  and  are  the  great  towns  in  the  midlands  and  the 
north,  with  their  vigorous  and  progressing  populations,  to  be  con- 
tented with  one  memh<-r  foi-  eveiy  ten  or  every  twenty  thousand 
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electors  ?     Are  the  little  Irish  boroughs  to  be  retained   as  political 
units,  and  is  such  a  county  as  Sutherland,  with  its  teeming  electorate 
of  316  souls,  to  return  a  member  all  to  itself?     Are  small  boroughs 
to  be  grouped  together  into  districts,  or  are  they  to  be  thrown  into 
the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated  ?     Is  the  county  unit  and  the 
borough  unit  to  be  maintained,  or  are  these  old  landmarks  to  be 
swept  away  to  make  room  for  a  brand-new  system  of  electoral  districts  ? 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  are  contained  in  the  phrase 
<  assimilation  of  the  county  and  borough  franchise,  and  redistributioD 
of  seats,'  which  has  come  so  glibly  to  the  lips  of  so  many  speakers 
during  the  recent  election.     It  is  apparent  that  there  is  material  in 
this  question  alone  to  tax  the  energies  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  the 
discipline  and  loyalty  of  the  new  majority.     Mr.  Lowe  has  counselled 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  to  use  *  the  golden  hours,'  and  bring 
forward  their  great  measures  at  once.     We  should  counsel  a  very 
different  scheme  of  operations.     We  would  beg  the  new  administration 
to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry.     They  have  work  enough  upon  their  hands 
for  the  present,  if  they  get  the  finances  of  the  country  into  order,  and 
repair  the  damages  of  the  last  six  years.  But  while  they  are  refitting  and 
performing  the  necessary  administrative  and  legislative  duties  which  are 
demanded  of  a  ministry,  let  them  inform  themselves  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  a  redistribution 
of  seats.     Let  there  be  nothing  haphazard — let  there  be  no  *  leap  in 
the  dark ' — when  they  come  to  lay  their  Reform  Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment.    This  very  session  the  work  should  be  commenced.     A  com- 
mission  should  be  issued  to  consider  the  whole   question,  and  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  future  legislation.     This  is  the  heaviest  piece 
of  work  which  has  fallen  to  any  administration  since  1832,  audit 
cannot  be  done  hastily,  and  it  must  not  be  scamped.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  moderate  section  of  the  party  will  recognise  the  neces- 
sity of  thoroughness  in  the  undertaking,  and  will  not  lose  heart  if 
more  than  one  of  their  cherished  landmarks  should  disappear.     It  is 
to  be  hoped,  equally,  that  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  party 
will  submit  to  the  soothing  influences  of  '  the  magic  of  patience,'  in 
reference  to  this  and  to  other  matters  in  which  they  may  be  interested. 
If  they  should  be  too  exacting  and  too  obstinately  zealous  in  pursuit 
of  their  own  special  aims,  the  very  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  will 
become  a  weakness,  and  their  great  majority  a  snare.     No  one  will 
be  to  blame  except  the  members  of  the  majority  themselves  if  the 
Liberals  do  not  enjoy  a  prolonged  lease  of  power. 
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The  Crookit  Meg: 

A.    Stort   of   the    Yeah    One. 

xxm, 

I  DO  not  believe  tiiat  in  all  their  after  lives  that  soft  October  even- 
ing, when  the  mellow  autumn  twilight  melted  into  moonlight, 
was  forgotten  b;  Alister  and  Eppie.  Eppie  had  at  length  abandoned 
herself  to  the  stream  which  was  bearing  her  gently  to  the  Happy 
Islands ;  Alister  was  infected  by  her  dreamy  bliss.  They  wandered 
among  the  lOcks  where  they  had  wandered  as  children ;  they  crossed 
in  mere  wantonness  the  Tna/avaia  paa  at  the  JBloody  Hole ;  they 
laughed  gleefully  when  their  old  friend  the  peregrine  rose  screaming 
and  scolding  from  his  rock.  The  Scrath  Pillar  was  black  with  cor- 
morants, who  were  balancing  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
attitudes  on  impossible  pinnacles;  they  laughed  again  at  the  un- 
couth gambols  of  the  solemn  and  funereal  birds.  Then  they  went  into 
the  house,  where  supper  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  Mennie. 
Eppie  ran  up  to  her  mother's  room,  and  returned  radiant,  Mrs. 
Holdfast  was  a  shade  better,  and  would  see  Alister.  So  Alister  was 
taken  into  the  sick  room,  and  the  sick  woman  smiled  into  his  face, 
and  pressed  hie  hand  with  an  air  of  soft  entreaty.  Was  she  resigning 
to  the  lover  the  mother's  jealous  rights  in  her  wilful  pet?  In  these 
last  hours  the  soul,  '  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the 
body,'  rises  into  a  finer  air,  and  sees  right  and  wrong,  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  aa  they  are  seen  by  the  eyes  of  im- 
mortality. But  neither  Eppie  nor  Alister  knew  tlit  when  the  wan 
woman  laid  her  trembling  hands  upon  his  hand  it  was  a  farewell 
blessing  she  meant  to  convey  to  him.  Thea  they  returned  into  the 
little  parlour  which  opened  into  Eppie's  sitting-room,  where  they 
found  the  simple  &re  of  the  &rm-house — oat  cakes,  fresh  butter, 
fragrant  honey,  creamy  milk  (do  not  scorn  it, — on  such  fare  the 
Ossianic  heroes  were  bred) — arranged  for  them  on  a  heavy  oaken 
buffet,  elaborately  carved  in  fruit  and  flowers,  which  Marie  Toucheb 
may  have  brought  with  her  from  Fontainebleau. 

No.  6o6(»o.<axTi.  K...)  3  4 
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Alister  had  been  commissioned  by  Uncle  Ned  (who  was  confined 
to  the  house  by  a  feverish  attack)  to  implement  a  promise  which  he 
had  long  ago  made  to  Eppie.  The  '  Saint's  Rest,'  the  family  Bible  (in 
which  Eppie's  was  the  latest  entry  among  the  births),  and  one  or  two 
manuals  of  Calvinistic  divinity  lay  on  the  window  sole  of  the  parlour ; 
but  there  was  no  '  Shakespeare '  in  the  limited  library  of  the  farm- 
house.    The  whole  of  that  wonderful  fable-land  (except  for    Uncle 
Ned's  reminiscences)  was  a  terra  incognita  to  Eppie,  who,  indeed, 
from  her  childhood,  like  the  old  lords  of  the  district,  had  loved  better 
to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak.     This  day  Alister  had 
brought  one  of  the  prized  volumes  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the  meal 
was  finished  Eppie  insisted  that  he  should  read  her  '  a  bit  of  a  play.' 
Their  conversation  had  begun  to  flag ;  the  girl  had  grown  shy  and 
conscious — adorably  shy  and  conscious ;  the  open  book  was  a  barrier 
behind  which  she  instinctively  retreated.     She  pushed  the   volume 
across  the  table,  and  sat  looking  at  him  as  he  turned  the  leaves,  with 
her  hands  in  her  lap.   The  volume  had  opened  at '  Eomeo  and  Juliet.' 
Juliet? — ay,  here  was  a  braver  Juliet,  and  as  he  ran  rapidly  over  the 
earlier  incidents  of  the  tragic  story,  which  is  bitter  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  things  too  sweet,  his  thoughts  wandered  away  from  fair  Verona 
to  return  to  the  Fontainbleau  farmhouse.     Romeo's  boyish  rapture, 
indeed,  could  poorly  compare  with  his  steadier  and  manlier  love ;  but 
Juliet's  novel  abandonment  of  passion  suited  Eppie's  mood.  Here  at  last, 
set  in  articulate  speech,  was  that  ideal  world  of  which  she  had  been 
dreaming — dreaming  since  she  awoke.     She  sat  looking  at  him,  her 
lips  apart,  her  hands  pressed  together,  as  if  fascinated.  Had  he  spoken 
at  that  moment,  all  might  have  been  well.     But  when  he  came  to 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom, 
No  nightingale 

Eppie  started  up :  '  Stay,  Alister,  stay,  I  hear  mither  movin','  she 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  sounded  tense  and  excited,  as  she  darted  out 
of  the  room. 

Alister's  heart  was  full.  Love  had  told  him  that  Eppie  was 
altered.  Her  voice  was  softer — her  mood  more  playful  and  yet  more 
tender.  There  was  an  unfamiliar  moisture  of  happiness  in  her  eyes. 
Alister  was  a  simple  lad ;  but  love  quickens  the  apprehension.  He 
felt  that  the  spring-time  had  come  at  last. 

He  waited  for  her  to  return.  He  would  take  her  in  his  arms,  and 
whisper  the  story  of  a  devotion  of  which  after  all  Eomeo's  wayward 
vehemence  was  but  a  dim  reflection. 

See  how  she  leans  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek. 

No— no, — the  direct  energy  of  his  passion  would  employ  no  sudi 
tortuous  diplomacy.  And  Eppie, — this  new  Eppie,  so  changed  from 
the  Eppie  who  had  listened  with  chilly  acquiescence 
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At  this  moment  he  heard  a  low  whistle  outside — (the  window  was 
open) — 'Hiat — Hist — Miss  Eppie — Miss  Eppie!' — and  then  a  scrap 
of  paper  wrapped  round  a  pebble  fell  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet.  He 
sprang  to  the  window  through  which  it  bad  been  flung ;  but  though 
the  moonlight  was  clear  as  day  on  the  moors,  this  side  of  the  house 
was  in  deep  shade,  and  he  saw  do  one. 

Then  he  picked  up  the  scrap  of  paper  which  bad  become  de- 
tached by  the  fall.  He  looked  at  it  involuntarily :  involuntarily  bis 
eyes  followed  the  words.  There  were  onlya  couple  of  hastily  scrawled 
lines ;  but  he  sta^;ered  as  if  struck  by  a  blow.  '  Darling  Eppte,' 
it  said,  *  Eppie  darling,  dinna  let  the  ganger  leave— by  hook  or  by 
crook  keep  him  from  Hell's  Lum.'     And  it  was  initialed  '  H.  H.' 

I  need  make  no  myst«ry  about  this  fateful  scrolL  Harry  Hacket 
on  his  way  to  the  Cove  had  learned  at  the  Alehouse  Tavern  that 
Aliater  (whose  movements  had  been  anxiously  watched)  was  still  at 
Fontainbleau  ;  and  he  had  immediately  despatched  '  tbe  Deevilikie ' 
with  the  lines  which  he  had  hurriedly  scrawled  at  tbe  bar.  '■  Tbe 
Deevilikie,'  with  tbe  perverse  iugemiity  of  bis  connection,  had  cleverly 
conveyed  it  to  the  wrong  hand. 

XXIV. 

'I  SWBAB  by  the  God  who  made  me  that  it  is  false!'  Eppie  ex- 
claimed passionately,  as  with  a  bitterness  of  pain  past  all  words 
she  clung  to  her  lover, — seeking  with  one  last  fiuntic  despaiiing 
effort  to  detain  him.  Treachery  was  abhorrent  to  every  instinct  of 
the  better  nature  which  love  was  fashioning,  and  this  was  treachery 
of  which  she  was  accused, — mean  fad  base  and  senseless  treachery  to 
the  man  she  loved. 

But  Alistei  would  not  relent — would  not  indeed  listen  ;  the  simple 
honest  heart  bad  grown  implacable  in  a  moment.  Had  be  known 
women  better  he  would  have  known  that  this  mad  passion  of  despair 
was  genuine, — that  no  actress  could  have  thrown  all  that  heart- 
break into  spoken  words, — that  only  an  agony  of  love  and  longing 
could  have  forced  this  icy  maiden  to  cling  to  him  as  she  did. 

But  he  did  not  believe  her — her  treason  was  too  patent, — even 
thus  with  her  arms  about  him  she  was  only  obeying  tbe  mandate  of 
his  rival. 

Then  the  clock  struck  ten  :  the  rosy  hours  as  they  read  together 
had  slipped  away  unnoted. 

'  Ten  o'clock,  by  Crod,  and  the  men  at  Collieston.' 

It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  had  heard  Alister  take  that  high 
name  in  vain  :  but  he  was  not  himself. 

Then  without  another  word  he  tore  himself  from  the  clinging 
.arms,  and  went  out  swiftly  into  the  moonlight. 

There  might  yet  be  time. 

The  image  of  Love  had  been  irreparably  fractured ;  but  the  failure 
of  duty  might  be  repaired. 

3*3 
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Eppie  stood  where  he  had  left  her, — dreary,  hopeless,  heart- 
broken. Then  she  cast  herself  in  hard  tearless  silence  upon  her  bed, 
where  she  lay  for  hours  without  moving, — her  face  turned  to  the  wall. 
When,  in  the  first  light  of  the  chilly  dawn,  she  rose  up  pale  and 
silent,  with  black  circles  round  the  coal-black  eyes,  the  bloom  of 
young  desire,  the  purple  light  of  love,  had  passed  out  of  her  face. 


XXV. 

Uncle  Ned  had  that  evening  been   as  restless  as  Eppie.      He  was 
feverish  and  unsettled.     His  books,  even  his  birds,  had  failed  to 
interest  him.     He  was  continually  going  to  the  open  door, — voices 
were  sounding  in  his  ears  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  sea.     When 
it  was  close  upon  midnight  he  looked  out  again.     The  moon  was  high 
in  heaven, — night  was  as  clear  as  day.  For  many  years  he  had  tramped 
about  the  country  by  moonlight.     To  most  of  us  Nature   is  only 
known  in  her  waking  moods ; — we  are  asleep  during  those  inefifable 
moments  when  she  is  dreaming,  when  the  shy  birds  are  fishing  in  the 
river  mouth,  when  the  owl  and  the  fox  and  the  dormice  are  alert, 
with  hstening  ears.     But  the  night  side  of  her  life  was  as  well  known 
to  Uncle  Ned  as  the  other.     The  short  summer  nights  were  over  for 
the  year,  and  the  old  man  had  felt  with  a  pang  that,  in  the  meantime, 
at  least,  he  would  go  no  more  a  gipsying.     But  the  splendour  of  the 
moonhght  tempted  him  imtil  he  coidd  resist  no  longer.     There  was 
a  bank  of  whins  above  the  Water  of  Slains  from  whence  he  had  often 
watched  the  water-birds  all  night.     Yes,  the  air  was  soft  and  warm, 
he  could  take  no  harm.     And  if  he  should  ?     How  could  a  lover  die 
better  than  in  the  lap  of  his  mistress  ?     '  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen 
of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon,'  he  said,  with  a  soft  laugh.     Then 
he  went  into  the  inner  sanctum,  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  birds. 
There  was  a  small  family  of  kittiwakes — downy  Uttle  morsels — which 
he  had  still  in  hand.     The  group  was  not  quite  to  his  mind,  so  he  sat 
down  and  deftly  touched  them  here  and  there.     Then  he  rose,  and 
locking  the  outer  door,  took  the  road  to  the  Ward,  walking  rather 
imsteadily  at  times.     His  feet  did  not  seem  to  move  as  freely  as  they 
once  did,  he  confessed,  rather  sadly. 

I  know  that  whin-bank  myself — once,  long  ago  (when  on  a 
sunmier  fishing  ramble)  I  slept  among  the  furze.  Then  I  saw 
something  by  snatches  of  the  Ufe  that  Uncle  Ned  knew  by  heart. 
It  is  a  memorable  experience  in  its  way.  The  imquiet  and  unrest 
of  the  day-time  are  gradually  subdued  as  the  evening  descends. 
Anon  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  heron,  the  shrill  plaint  of  the  plover, 
or  the  wild  cry  of  some  belated  sea-bird,  break  at  long  intervals 
the  quiet  murmur  that  comes  seaward  across  the  sandhills.  Then 
there  is  an  hour  or  so  of  perfect  stillness  in  the  deep  of  the  dead 
night,  which  lasts  imtil  the  grey  light  begins  slowly  to  gather  along 
the  sullen  sky.     When  we  are  able  to  look  abroad  the  world  is  motion- 
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less  and  inanimate,  and  a  heavy  cloud  of  mildew  hangs  over  the  riyer. 
The  black-feced  sheep  had  h^un  to  bleat  when  it  was  still  dark,  and 
now  the  voices  of  I'ountlesa  water  birds,  who  have  been  waiting  for 
the  retreat  of  the  tide,  answer  each  other  mournfully  through  the 
<1amp  air  of  the  early  morning. 

'  The  air  bites  shrewdly,'  said  Uncle  Xed,  bj  this  time  settled 
comfortably  in  a  furze  bush.  *  It  maun  be  nigh  the  dawnin'.  What 
a  congr^ation  o'  lang-necked  herons — a  perfect  Presbytery  I  I 
wonner  to  what  religious  persuasion  they  helang  ?  Maybe  they 
howld  wi'  John  Calvin — 1  suld  na  be  surprised.  This  brae  ia  fiiirly 
alive  wi'  bunnies.  Dinna  mind  me,  my  furry  friend ;  nibble  awa' 
wi'oot  stanin'  on  ceremony.  The  verra  witchin'  time  o'  night  1 
Surely  Shakespeare  is  wrang  when  he  maks  it  of  evil  repute — there's 
fiir  less  evil  afoot  by  night  than  by  day.  But  he  pits  the  words 
nae  doobt  into  the  mouth  of  some  sinful  man,  devoured  by  greed 
and  ambition.  The  noon  of  night — the  innocent,  angel-haunted 
Iioitr — when  even  the  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  o'  time  may  be 
heard  by  the  listening  ear.  See  what  a  fair  procession  o'  spiritual 
forces  are  on  the  move,  passing  across  the  face  of  heaven,  like  the 
Noi-them  Dancers.  And  there's  the  first  streak  o'  licht  in  the  east — 
the  grey-eyed  mora  will  be  moving  presently,  A  heavenly  birth ! 
IJayrise — that  is  the  hour  before  the  sun  himsel'  is  up — to  my  think- 
ing, is  just  perfectly  divine.  The  dew  of  thy  birth  is  of  the  womb  of 
the  morning.  Truly  thae  auld  Hebrew  poets  had  a  wonnerfii'  knack 
of  saying  preceesly  the  richt  thing  at  the  richt  time.' 

Hut  it  was  soon  clear  to  Uncle  Ned  that  more  than  the  birds 
were  stirring.  In  fact  their  clamour — quacking  of  wild  ducks,  shrill 
piping  of  sandpipers,  screaming  of  sea-mews — proved  that  they  had 
1x«n  disturbed  by  man.  And  in  the  bright  moonlight  he  discovered 
across  the  river  a  column  of  men  moving  down  to  the  ford.  The 
moonlight  gleamed  upon  steel — the  men  had  cutlasses  in  their  hands. 
It  was  the  coastguard. 

The  incoming  tide  fills  all  the  low  ground  which  lies  between  the 
sandhills,  ^lien  Uncle  Ned  arrived,  l£e  wide  level  space  was  flooded. 
A  bright  unquiet  plain  of  waters  quivered  beneaUi  his  feet.  But  the 
tide  even  then  was  ebbing — running  back  like  a  mill-race;  and  now 
only  a  shallow  streamlet  flowed  lazily  through  the  centre  oi  a  wide 
sandy  plain. 

There  was  a  little  delay  at  the  ford ;  but  the  men  were  quickly 
across.  The  path  from  the  ford,  passing  below  *  Charlie's  Pot '  (a 
noted  pool  for  sea  trout),  leads  almost  directly  to  the  bank  where 
Uncle  Ned  was  established.  Here  it  joins  the  road  which  runs  up- 
stream to  Ardallie ;  down-stream  across  the  sandhills  to  the  fishing 
hamlets  at  Hell's  Lum. 

The  night  was  so  still  that  the  hoarse  cheery  voice  of  Captain 
Knock  was  recognisable  by  Uncle  Ned.  *Well,  you  see,  Alister, 
when  I  had  skewered  the  first  Johnny  Crawpaw,  I  turned  upon  tiie 
ither  twa.     The  ane  was  a  complete  Goliath  o'  Gath  in  the  unifonn 
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o'  the  auld  Guard.  He  cam'  at  me  like  a  mad  bull  o'  Bashan  :  but  I 
caught  him  aneath  his  oxter,  and  he  gaed  down  like  a  shot — dead  as 
Julius  Caesar.  The  last  o'  the  three — a  little  black  pock-marked 
chiel,  wi'  a  lang  mustache — turned  to  rin,  but  I  had  him  on  the  grun' 
before  he  could  say  Jock  Wabster.  I  was  a  first-rate  rinner, 
Alister,  in  those  days — I  had  ta'en  a'  the  prizes  that  simmer  at 
the  Strathbogie  meetin' ;  so  when  the  general — Marlboro',  ye  ken 
— comes  up,  "  Captain  Knock,"  says  he ' 

'  I  think,  sir,'  said  Alister,  *  that  this  is  the  place  we  spoke  of;  \t 
commands  baith  the  road  and  the  foord.' 

.  *  The  verra  spot — so  get  the  men  under  cover,  and  a  mouthfu'  o' 
speerits,'  added  the  gallant  captain,  diving  into  his  pocket  for  his 
flask, '  will  keep  the  mildew  oot  o'  the  stamack.' 

The  men  were  lying  down  among  the  whins  and  heather,  when  Uncle 
Ned,  looking  towards  the  sea,  saw  the  advance-guard  of  the  free  traders 
appear  over  the  sandhills.    The  richest  cargo  that  the  '  Crookit  Meg ' 
had  yet  run  was  at  hand.     Slung  in  panniers  on  the  backs  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  hill  ponies,  and  guarded  by  the  crew,  accompanied  by 
fishermen  and  farm-labourers,  silks  from  Lyons,  gin  from  Holland, 
lace  from  Brussels  (and  one.  golden  cross  set  in  pearls  from  Antwerp), 
were  being  conveyed  to  the  interior.     At  the  head  of  the  band  came 
*  the  Skipper '—  a  noted  smuggler  of  the  day.     Harry  Hacket  rode 
beside  the  leader ;  on  his  other  hand  a  youngster,  with  a  look  of 
premature  dare-devilry  in  his  face,  but  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Eppie,  was  laughing  merrily — like  a  boy ;  and  indeed  Dick  Hold- 
fest  (the  spoilt  urchin  had  been  the  merest  youngster  when  lie  ran  away  to 
sea,  leaving  Eppie  to  monopolise  all  the  tenderness  of  the  mother's  heart 
in  that  late  autunm  of  her  love)  was  even  yet  barely  more  than  a  boy. 

The  moonlight  was  still  brilliant,  though  morning  was  at  hand. 
The  free  traders  moved  quickly  ;  but  at  the  ford  there  was  a  moment's 
pause.  It  had  been  arranged  that  one  half  of  the  party  should  keep 
to  the  river  road  leading  to  the  bog  of  Ardallie,  whence  the  merchan- 
dise could  be  distributed  at  leisure  ;  the  other  half  crossing  at  the  ford 
and  making  for  the  old  tower  of  Udny — near  which  the  great  south 
road  passed.  Of  this  pause  the  coastguard  took  advantage.  The  men 
sprang  to  their  feet,  barred  the  way,  and  Captain  Knock,  who  in 
spite  of  his  brag  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  advanced  upon  the  leaders. 
Alister  was  by  his  side. 

*  Hulloo,  my  freens,  have  the  goodness  to  stop  for  one  minute. 
Now,  Mr.  Skipper,  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  moonlicht 
flittin'  ? ' 

*  Come,  come,  Captain,'  said  a  deep  rough  voice  in  reply.  *  Don't 
try  any  of  your  tricks  upon  us.  We  are  good  subjects  of  King 
George,  and  have  no  will  to  meddle  with  you.  So  please  stand  out 
of  the  way.'     The  speaker  was  an  Englishman. 

The  free  traders  were  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  heard  that 
the  coastguard  were  at  CoUieston,  and  they  fancied  that  the  road 
was  clear  to  the  IdiWs.    ^mY;  W^^  <i»x^<Ki  ^^g>  vrorth  fighting  for ;  and,. 
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if  it  caroe  to  the  worst,  they  meant  to  figbt.     The  crew  of  the  lugger 
were  heavily  armed. 

'  Hang  it,  skipper,'  said  young  Dick,  throwing  his  plaid  aside  and 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  as  he  pushed  forward, '  the  sooner  we 
get  this  business  through  the  better.'  He  was  followed  by  the  crew. 
There  was  a  confused  tumult  in  the  moonlight.  Uncle  Ned 
from  his  perch  saw  the  8ash  of  steel,  saw  more  than  one  man  fall, 
heard  a  pistol  shot  or  two,  heard  Dick's  cheery  voice  and  the  commo- 
dore's deep  growl.  It  was  clear  from  the  first,  indeed,  that  the  fight  was 
one-sided.  The  crew  were  outnumbered ;  the  fishermen  and  the  farm 
labourers  bad  disappeared  before  a  shot  was  fired,  taking  the  poniee 
with  them  ;  but  the  sailors'  blood  was  up,  and  they  knew  besides  that 
the  venture  in  which  each  had  an  interest  would  be  a  dead  loss, 
imless  they  stood  their  ground.  So  many  oaths  were  uttered,  and 
some  deep  gashes  given,  before  they  yield^.  Yet  it  was  all  over  in  a 
iiuarter  of  an  hour  or  less,  and  Dick,  with  an  ugly  cut  in  his  face, 
when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  more  fight  in  the  men,  managed  to 
reach  the  close  cover  of  the  furze,  and  craw],  ca1>like,  along  the  bank. 
The  rest  surrendered. 

Harry  Hacket  woidd  have  gladly  escaped  at  the  outset  had  it 
been  possible.  But  he  could  not  help  himself;  the  crew  were  behind 
him,  the  revenue  officers  in  firont.  He  inwardly  cursed  his  luck : 
this  was  the  worst  scrape  of  his  life;  and  in  truth  the  whizz  of 
bullets  and  the  flash  of  steel  made  bis  blood  run  cold.  He  was  a 
coward  at  heart ;  the  mere  presence  of  danger — of  death — unnerved 
and  unmanned  him.  But  the  rage  of  despair  sometimes  takes  the 
semblance  of  manhood.  One  of  the  coastguard  had  singled  out 
the  horseman  (his  features  obscured  by  his  broad  felt  hat),  and  rushed  at 
him  with  cutlass  drawn.  Harry's  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst ;  but 
forced  to  face  the  instant  peril,  he  drove  his  spurs  deep  into  the 
mare's  sides,  and  sent  her  at  Ms  assailant.  He  had  only  a  heavy 
hunting  whip  iu  bis  hand  ;  but  he  flung  it  in  the  man's  face  as  he 
raised  the  cutlass,  and  it  blinded  him  for  the  moment.  Before  he 
could  recover  himself,  Hacket  had  seized  the  weapon.  There  was 
now  only  a  single  man  between  him  and  the  open.  It  was  Alister. 
By  this  time  the  taste  of  blood  was  in  his  mouth ;  the  wild  beast 
was  roused  ;  he  could  have  charged  a  battery  without  winking. 
Alister  was  his  rival ;  Alister  was  his  foe.  With  a  bitter  impreca- 
tion, raising  the  cutlass  above  his  head,  and  digging  the  spurs  once 
more  into  the  terrified  animal — mad  with  fright — he  rushed  at 
Alister.  Down  came  the  heavy  clumsy  weapon ;  but  Alister  was 
unhurt.  For  just  as  the  mare  was  plunging  forward,  an  old  man 
had  risen  up  out  of  the  thick  whins,  close  in  front  of  the  young 
coastguardsman 

'  Oil,  bairns,  bairns  ! '  said  Uncle  Ned,  lifting  his  hands. 

To  save  his  own  life  Hacket  could  not  have  diverted  the  blow. 
The  heavy  weapon  came  down  upon  the  old  man's  head  with 
murderous  force.     Hacket  reeled  in  his  saddle,   the  horror  of  the 
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deed  had  sobered  him.  He  gave  a  wild  startled  glance  at  Alister, 
into  whose  arms  Uncle  Ned  had  fallen,  and  then,  seeing  that  the 
coast  was  clear,  set  the  mare  at  the  low  fence,  and  disappeared 
among  the  sandhills. 

*  The  laird  himsel','  muttered  Alister,  as  he  laid  the  old  man  on 
the  grass,  and  knelt  tenderly  beside  him.  'God  be  thanked,'  he 
continued,  as  he  bound  his  handkerchief  across  the  wound,  ^  it's  just 
gashed  his  cheek.  So,  Mr.  Harry  Hacket,  this  is  your  doing — a 
braw  nicht's  wark,  a  braw  nicht's  wark.' 


XXVI. 

But  Dick's  troubles  that  morning  were  not  yet  over. 

When  he  had  crawled  for  half-an-hour  through  the  furze,  he  de- 
scended into  the  deep  cleft  cut  by  the  bum  of  Forvie,  before  it  joins 
the  greater  stream.     Then  for  the  first  time  he  ventured  to  rise  to 
his  feet.     Thereafter  his  path  lay  up  the  course  of  the  bum,  until  at 
a  sharp  angle  about  a  mile  further  on,  he  was  able  to  plunge  at  one 
step  into  the   shelter   of  the  sandhills.       These  sandhills  are    the 
dominant  feature  of  this  arid  land.     The  vegetation  is  salt  and  bitter ; 
the  prickly  bent  wounds  the  hand ;  there  are  no  living  creatures  to  be 
seen  except  the  conies,  or  to  be  heard  except  the  curlew ;  even  the  hardy 
black-faced  sheep,  when  it  loses  itself  in  this  Dead  Sea  valley,  simply 
starves.     And  it  is  easy  to  lose  your  way — these  monotonous  undiila- 
tions  are  as  bewildering  as  the  monotonous  levels  of  the  desert.     But 
Dick  knew  his  way  well ;  and  before  the  moming  was  far  advanced 
he  had  reached  the  long  tongue  of  rock  which  runs  into  the  sea  between 
Port  Enroll  and  Hell's  Lum.     A  sward  of  short  sweet  velvety  turf 
carpets  the  plateau ;  while  on  either  side  the  black  rock  dips  sheer 
into  the  sea — five  hundred  feet  below. 

The  moming  was  simply  faultless ;  and — save  for  one  obvious 
blemish — the  picture  was  as  perfect  as  it  could  be.  The  sea— or  what 
of  it  was  visible — ^was  blue  as  the  sky  ;  but  the  broad  liuninous  plain 
did  not  carry  the  eye  vdth  it  as  it  sometimes  does  to  the  outermost 
horizon ;  on  the  contrary,  less  than  a  mile  firom  the  land  an  impene- 
trable bank  of  fog  lay  upon  the  water,  a  damp  and  humid  veil.  To 
enter  into  that  bank  was  to  leave  the  sheen  of  the  simlight,  and  all 
the  pleasant  sparkle  of  the  moming,  behind  you. 

Dick,  Ijdng  at  full  length  along  the  sward,  peered  cautiously  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  It  was  one  of  those  places  where  the  brain 
is  apt  to  lose  control  over  the  body  ;  where  men  bom  on  the  flats  be- 
come sick  and  giddy ;  where  the  perilous  fascination  of  *  knowing  the 
worst  of  it '  becomes  at  times  imperious  and  overmastering.  But 
Dick  was  visited  by  no  imaginative  tremors. 

*  The  verra  place,'  he  remarked,  as  he  looked  coolly  about  him. 
*  The  hoody's  nest  is  not  fifty  feet  awa',  and  it  maun  still  be  possible 
to  swing  roun'  beneath  the  bank.    I  leamt  the  trick  from  Cummin 
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Summers — it's  a  trick  worth  leamin'.  Then  down  the  laigh  end  o' 
that  lang  smooth  shelf — I  can  see  a  fute-print  here  and  there — and 
then  there's  the  deep  gully  that  takes  you  stracht  to  the  water-side. 
The  bit  o'  rotten  rock  at  the  comer  is  not  canny — the  maist  part  cam' 
awa'  in  my  hand  the  last  time  I  passt — but  it's  only  a  bit  loup  after  a'. 
And  there's  the  graceless  cutty  hersel',  I  declare,  safe  and  snug  in  the 
Cut.  It  needs  a  keen  eye  to  be  sure  to  discover  the  "Crookit  Meg"  in 
Hell's  Lum,  she's  as  black  as  the  verra  rock.  Dander  has  a'  ready  to  rin 
— that's  clear — but  how  the  three  o'  us  are  to  handle  her  across  the 
water  is  mair  than  I  can  tell.  And  not  a  breath  o'  wind  in  the  sky. 
•0  for  a  bit  breeze,  and  we  might  won  thro'  yet ! ' 

Dick  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  survey,  for  he  drew  back 
from  the  brink  and  threw  himself  into  a  clump  of  heather. 

*  I  wonner,'  he  continued,  '  if  I  micht  venture  to  steal  across  to 
Fontainbleau  ;  the  sight  o'  Eppie  is  gude  for  sair  een.  And  the  auld 
mither  !  But  the  haill  country  will  be  up,  and  we  maun  manage  to 
creep  awa'  or  ever  the  boats  won  roun'  frae  Collieston.  But  what 
T)it  lass  is  this  ? '  he  continued,  as  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  appeared  at 
the  simmiit  of  the  rocky  footpath  leading  from  Port  Enroll.  '  If  we're 
not  to  start  till  dark  she  might  warn  Eppie.  A  sweet  slip  of  a  lass — 
it  cjinna  surely  be  little  Nan  ? ' 

But  little  Nan  it  was,  the  slim  little  maiden  whom  we  met  the 
other  day  at  the  St.  Fergus  ford,  a  comrade  of  Dick's  in  the  old  days 
when  he  had  run  wild  about  the  country  side.  Not  out  of  her  teens 
yet,  it  would  seem  ;  little  more  than  a '  bairn '  indeed ;  innocent  as  a 
lamb ;  adorably  unconscious  as  a  bird  or  a  flower.  Yet  Nan  had  been 
early  initiated  in  a  sense  into  the  mysteries  of  love,  Dick  having  been 
lier  '  sweetheart '  when  she  was  barely  five.  And  even  to-day — though 
she  looks  on  herself  as  a  great  girl  now  :  she  is  fifteen  come  March — 
she  keeps  a  very  soft  place  in  her  heart  for  Dick,  for  Dick  the  truant, 
who  had  found  his  land  loves  too  tame,  and  who  was  now  a  rover  uppn 
the  sea. 

She  gave  a  great  start  when  she  saw  him.  And  then  a  glad  ciy  of 
childish  delight. 

'  0  Dick — Dick  ! '  she  said,  throwing  her  arms  innocently  round 
his  neck.  ^  But  they  have  hurt  you,'  she  continued,  with  a  half  sob, 
as  she  noticed  the  cut  on  his  £Etce,  and  the  blood  plastered  over  his 
•cheek. 

The  boy  laughed  gleefully  as  he  stooped  and  kissed  her— shaking 
the  clotted  curls  off  his  forehead. 

*  And  it's  you,  little  Nan  !  And  you've  grown  quite  a  big  lass. 
Nan  1  And  it's  only  a  scart  on  my  cheek,  my  dear  !  And  how's  auld 
Lucky  ?  And  is  Wasp  still  to  the  fore  ?  And  now  sit  you  down,  my 
bonny  Nan,  and  tell  me  what  brought  you  here  in  the  nick  o'  time  ? ' 

She  had  come  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  her  grandfather  at  Port 
Enroll, — *  for  he's  auld  and  doited,  and  Peter  is  aff  to  the  sea,'  sobbed 
Nan,  in  an  April  storm  of  tears  and  laughter.  ^But,  0  Dick,  whar, 
whar  have  you  been  sae  lang  ? ' 
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There  was  much  to  tell :  but  at  last  the  boy  roused  himself  from 
a  pleasant  dream.  *  Would  it  be  possible,  I  wonner,  to  let  Eppie  ken 
that  I  am  here  ? '  he  asked,  somewhat  anxiously. 

*  m  tell  her,'  Nan  replied  eagerly.  *  I  ken  the  short  cut  thro'  the 
moss ' 

Nan  was  still  speaking  when  a  low  cautious  whistle  sounded  a  note 
of  warning — as  it  seemed  to  them.  It  came  from  among  the  rocks 
about  the  point. 

They  started  to  their  feet.  A  flock  of  grey  plover  were  wheeling 
overhead. 

*Look,  Dick,  lookl '  she  exclaimed  breathlessly.  Her  quick  eye 
had  caught  the  gleam  of  steel  in  the  low  morning  sunlight.  *  It*s  the 
coastguard,'  she  said,  pointing  towards  the  land.  '  Oh,  Dick,  they  will 
kill  you.' 

*  Stand  whar  you  are.  Nan ;  dinna  muve.  Gie  Eppie  a  kiss  frae 
me,  an'  the  dear  auld  mither :  and  here's  anither  for  yoursel',  my 
bonny  bairn.  They  wonna  touch  you,  be  sure;  but  dinna  muve, 
dinna  muve.' 

They  were  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliflF. 

Sure  enough  it  was  the  coastguard :  the  enemy  had  nm  him  down 
at  last.  The  tongue  of  rock  was  long  and  narrow,  and -the  men  were 
well  between  him  and  the  land.  Dick  was  in  a  trap :  the  door  of 
escape  was  barred. 

As  the  men  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  the  figure  of  the 
girl  stood  erect  and  motionless  against  the  sky,  one  of  them  raised 
his  gun.  But  the  other  interposed.  '  Dinna,  Colin,  dinna — ye  may 
hurt  the  lass.  It's  not  possible  that  he  can  jink  us  now ;  he's  fairly 
trapped.' 

The  men  came  closer  and  closer  to  where  she  stood.  There  were 
two  of  them — Colin  and  Jim — handsome  dashing  young  fellows  as 
one  could  wish  to  see  among  the  rigging  of  a  man-of-war. 

Little  Nan  for  the  moment  was  in  the  heroic  mood,  or  very  near  it. 
She  stood  there  breathless — ^white-lipped — with  round  wide-open  blue 
eyes — her  hands  pressed  tightly  together.  But  the  heroic  mood  was 
not  suited  for  Nan.  As  one  of  the  men  caught  her  roughly  by  the 
shoulder  and  pushed  her  aside  with  an  angry  oath — *D — n  it,  man, 
he's  awa',' — she  broke  down  of  a  sudden,  and  sobbed  bitterly — bitterly 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

'PuirDickl— puirDick!' 

The  men  crawled  cautiously  towards  the  brink ;  but  they  quickly 
drew  back.  The  bank  of  turf  on  which  they  rested  was  a  mere  cornice 
projecting  over  a  giddy  void  ;  it  had  been  undermined  by  wind  and 
rain  ;  it  shook,  or  seemed  to  shake,  with  their  weight.  The  wall 
itself  of  which  it  formed  the  coping  leant  towards  the  sea ;  so  that 
unless  you  chose  to  bend  your  neck,  as  Dick  had  done,  clean  over  the 
abyss,  it  was  impossible  to  scan  the  face  of  the  precipice,  or  to  see^ 
what  was  going  on  at  its  base. 
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And  yet  they  did  see  something — something  that  arrested  their 
practised  eyes  in  a  moment. 

'  The  "  Crookit  Meg,"  by  God !  the  "  Crookit  Meg"  hersel' ! ' 

She  was  lying  in  a  deep  gash  or  cut  in  the  rock,  a  splendid 
natural  basin  in  which  a  three-decker  might  have  rode.  There  was 
not  a  soul  to  be  seen  on  board  ;  yet  the  slim  little  craft  looked  instinct 
with  eager  life,  like  the  captive  animal  throogh  whose  veins  the 
yearning  to  be  free  pulses  with  a  fierce  thrill.  Her  half-furled  eeiU 
flapped  idly  as  if  wooing  the  reluctant  breeze  ;  a  line  that  ran  acroes 
her  bow  was  fastened  to  the  buoy  outside  the  reef,  where  through  the 
'  long  summer  days  the  Port  ErroU  boats  are  moored ;  yes,  she  is  ready 
to  slip  away  at  any  moment,  like  a  bird  in  the  hand,  or  a  greyhound 
on  the  leash. 

*Not  a  soul  stirring,'  says  Colin,  '  and  the  sea  like  glass.  There 
maun  be  boats  at  Port  Enroll  handy,  we'll  stop  her  yet.  But,  0  Jim, 
my  man,  she's  a  rare  beauty  \ ' 

But  as  it  turned  out,  the  boats  at  Port  ErroU  were  not  '  handy ; ' 
were,  indeed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  quite  the  reverse  of  '  handy.* 
They  had  been  dragged  far  up  the  beach  past  the  big  boulders,  and 
the  oars  had  been  carefully  stowed  away-  It  takes  half-a-dozen  men 
to  move  these  unwieldy  craft,  and  there  waa  not  a  man  about  the 
place  that  morning  who  was  not  bedridden.  The  women  stood  at 
the  doors,  and  looked  moodily  at  the  '  ganger  bodies.' 

At  last  they  succeeded  in  launching  a  boat.  But  in  the  interval  a 
good  half-hour  had  passed. 

The  stout  young  fellows  settle  to  their  oars,  however,  and  pull  like 
grim  death. 

But  ere  they  round  the  headland,  which  rises  sheer  out  of  the  deep 
water,  they  feel  a  breath  of  air  upon  their  faces  ;  and  even  as  they 
round  it  they  see,  not  the  bare  masts  and  the  black  hull  of  the  be- 
calmed lugger  among  the  rocks,  but— the  '  Crookit  Meg ! ' — the 
'  Crookit  Meg '  in  lier  finest  dress  and  queenliest  mood,  a  shining  mass 
of  snow-whit^  canvas,  stealing  away  like  a  cloud. 

And  yet  the  breeze  had  barely  touched  her  as  yet. 

'  She's  a  precious  beauty,'  said  Colin  again,  unable,  in  spite  of  his 
mortification,  to  repress  a  deep-drawn  sigh — rapturous  as  a  lover's. 
They  laid  down  their  oars,  and  rising  to  their  feet,  watched  her  as  she 
stood  straight  out  to  sea. 

But  even  while  they  looked  the  freshening  breeze  filled  her  sails, 
and  she  passed  from  their  eyes  as  a  dream  passes.  A  close  warm 
steamy  mist — thick  and  impenetrable  as  Night — rested  on  the  water, 
not  five  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  Into  this  she  entered — 
cutting  the  solid  fog  cleanly — like  a  knife.  It  was  the  last  they  saw 
of  the  '  Crookit  Meg.' 

The  last  of  the  '  Crookit  Meg  I '  so  Far  as  this  story  is  concerned. 
For  the  strange  adventures  of  Dick  Holdfast  in  the  earlier  years  of  th& 
century  must  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  record. 
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XXVII. 

Eppib  went  down  next  morning  to  her  mother's  room  in  a  sort  of 
stupor.  Utter  weariness  and  hopelessness  had  taken  possession  of 
her.  Her  heart  had  opened  out  to  the  sun,  and  a  frost  had  come  and 
nipped  it  to  the  core.  To  her  the  blossoming  spring-time  had  been 
the  time  of  death — not  of  physical  death,  but  of  spiritual — the  death 
of  hope,  of  joy,  and  of  love. 

Had  Mrs.  Holdfast  been  herself  she  must  have  noticed  her 
daughter's  apathy.  But  her  hold  on  life  had  got  weaker  and 
weaker,  the  silver  cord  that  moors  us  to  time  had  been  slackened, 
and  she  was  drifting  away  to  that  still,  strange  land — the  shadowy 
home  of  the  shadows.  The  things  of  this  world  were  falling  from 
her.  Even  her  engrossing  love  for  her  cherished  pet  had  begmi  to 
grow  feeble, — she  was  ma^g  new  friends,  seeking  out  fresh  interests 
elsewhere.  Where  ?  Still  there  was  a  soft  gleam  of  satisfaction  in 
her  eye  when  Eppie  pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

Eppie  went  mechanically  about  the  duties  of  the  hoiise.  She 
made  no  mistakes ;  but  she  was  quite  imconscious  of  what  she  said, 
and  of  what  was  said  to  her.  It  was  a  close  sultry  day  for  Oc^ber: 
but  she  had  not  the  least  notion  whether  it  was  fair  or  fouL  Ex- 
citing scraps  of  news  were  brought  into  the  kitchen,  and  stolidly  di&- 
•cussed  by  the  farm  labourers  when  they  returned  to  their  early  dinners  ; 
but  she  did  not  notice  that  anything  was  amiss. 

About  mid-day  she  took  her  hat  in  her  hand  and  went  out  of 
doors.  She  went  as  far  as  the  garden.  Some  late  yellow  roses  still 
hung  on  the  bushes  ;  she  gathered  a  handful  mechanically  and  stuck 
them  into  the  breast  of  her  dress.  It  had  been  her  habit  since  she 
was  a  child ;  but  if  anyone  had  asked  her  that  day  where  she  had 
plucked  them,  she  could  not  have  told. 

There  was  a  rustling  among  the  elder  bushes,  and  the  elfish  &ce 
•of  the  *  Deevilikie '  peered  through  the  branches.  Eppie's  ear  was 
sharper  than  a  blackcock's :  but  to-day  it  appeared  that  her  senses 
had  grown  torpid  as  her  soid.  The  '  Deevilikie '  had  to  touch  her 
<iress  before  she  noticed  him.  <  Miss  Eppie,  Miss  Eppie,'  said  the  imp, 
*  I  was  bidden  to  tell  you  that  for  God's  sake  you're  to  meet  him  at 
<])aimbannow«  He'll  be  waitin'  for  you  at  fowr.'  Then  he  went  on, 
leering  at  her  maliciously :  '  There's  been  a  gran'  splore  at  Hell's  Lum. 
So  they  say.  The  tae  half  hae  been  sticket,  and  the  tither  drooned. 
The  rest  'ill  be  hangit.'  And  an  expression  of  impish  delight  per- 
vaded the  impish  face,  which  had  been  turned  prematurely  into  a 
leathery  brown  by  the  fire  of  the  forge. 

Eppie  never  thought  of  resisting^-resistance  would  not  avail  her 
She  must  dree  her  weird.  She  must  meet  her  doom.  The  stars  had 
been  too  strong  for  her. 
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'  I'll  be  there,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  dry  and  out  of 
tune.     '  I'll  be  there  in  time.' 

Without  even  looking  at  the  boy  she  retiuned  to  the  house. 
She  told  Watty  to  have  the  pony  caught  and  saddled.  It  could  wait 
in  the  stable  till  she  was  ready,  and  he  might  go  with  the  men  to 
their  work.  Then  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  bedroom,  and 
changed  her  dress.  Putting  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  her  riding 
habit,  she  found  some  papers.  She  looked  at  them  with  a  puzzled  air ; 
she  could  not  at  all  remember  how  they  had  come  there.  Then  the 
scene  with  Corbie  flashed  across  her  mind  Yes :  they  were  Harry 
Racket's ;  she  would  take  them  to  him.  It  was  now  three  o'clock  ; 
Caimbannow  was  an  hour's  ride.  So  she  went  into  her  mother's  rooin, 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  her,  and  said,  <  How  are  you,  mither  ?  ^ 
There  was  no  reply  ;  only  a  wan  smile  on  the  worn  face.  Eppie  kissed 
her  again,  falling  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed.  Then  she  rose  up 
and  went  out :  the  anxious  questioning  eyes  following  her  to  the  door. 

How  long  they  followed  her  was  never  known.  It  was  an  hour  or 
two  before  Mennie  could  go  back  to  her  mistress,  and  during  that 
hour  they  must  sometimes  have  sought  the  door  through  which  Eppie 
had  passed,  and  by  which  she  would  return.  But  she  did  not  return 
in  time ;  nor  did  anyone.  The  appealing  eyes  grew  dim  ;  the  heart 
beat  fainter  and  fainter ;  and  Mrs.  Holdfast  died  as  she  Jhad  lived — 
a  strong,  solitary,  self-reliant  soul,  a  true  daughter  of  the  masterful 
Keiths :  recalling  to  me,  indeed,  when  I  think  of  her,  the  bronze 
statue  in  the  Wilhelm  Platz  at  Berlin,  under  which  they  have 
written  (or  is  it  only  in  the  old  church  at  Hochkirch  ?)  an  inscrip- 
tion not  easily  surpassable  in  the  lapidary  way — *  words  which  go 
through  you  like  the  clang  of  steel.'  * 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  sick  chamber  that  night :  it  had  ceased 
to  be  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  had  become  the  chamber  of  death. 
There  had  been  no  sound  in  it,  at  least,  since  Mark,  hastily  summoned, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  which,  with  its  still  occu- 
pant, had  been  made  smooth,  and  decent,  and  comely  for  the  grave. 
'  0  mither,  mither,  but  I  did  love  you,'  cried  poor  Mark,  who  in  the 


»  The  reader  must  turn  to  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  v.,  p.  373.    Or 
fetay.    Here  it  is : — 

Dum  in  Pnelio  non  procul  hinc 

Inclinatum  suorum  aciem 

Mente  manu  voce  et  exemplo 

Restituebat 

Pugnans  nt  heroas  decet 

Occubuit 

Djciv.  Octobris. 

This  of  course  (under  the  modest  um  of  black  marble  on  the  pedestal  of  grey)  is  in 
the  neighbouring  church  at  Hochkirch;  the  bronze  statue  at  Berlin  is  another 
affair  altogether.  Of  which,  however  (let  me  say  here),  a  copy  in  bronze  was  sent 
not  many  years  since  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  capital  of  the  granite  countries 
from  whence  the  Keiths  came — less  in  remembrance,  I  suspect,  of  the  Scotch 
captain  than  of  the  Scotch  hifltorimn  of  his  great  ancestor.  So  said  Bismarck  at 
least,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
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grim  reticence  of  his  love  had  never  said  so  much  before.     But  a 
Scotsman  is  a  grim  animal. 

Do  not  blame  Eppie  overmuch.  To  do  her  justice  (and  as  the 
old  proverb  says,  'It's  a  sin  to  lee  on  the  Deil/)  she  had  no  notion 
whatever  that  the  end  was  near. 


XXVIII. 

^And  you  will   go    with   me,  Eppie?'    Harry  asked    ardently,    yet 
with  the  watchfulness  of  the  hunted  animal  in  his  eyes. 

'  Ay,  Harry,  I  will  go  with  you,'  Eppie  answered  listlessly. 

Hacket  had  ventured  to  return  home  after  his  escape.      He  put 
the  mare  into  the  stable  himself,  fed  and  groomed  her,  then   led  her 
to  an  outlying  byre  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  where  lie  left 
her  saddled.     Then  he  went  up  to  his  own  sitting-room,  the  room 
that  had  been  his  father's,  and  opening  an  old-fashioned  writing  table, 
began  to  examine  the  letters  and  papers  which  it  contained,  throwing 
them,  after  a  brief  glance  at  each,  into  the  fire  which  still  smouldered 
on  the  hearth.     He  was  thus  occupied  the  whole  morning.     At  inter- 
vals he  rose  and  scanned  uneasily  the  distant  high-road  leading  to 
Peelboro'.     Later  he  had  something  to  eat ;  a  little  later  he  stole  cau- 
tiously by  an  unfrequented  footpath  to  the  smithy  on  the  Saddlehill, 
and  despatched  the  imp  with  the  message  to  Eppie.     Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  room  and  resumed  his  work.     If  he  was  preparing  for 
flight,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  resolved  to  leave  no  written  evidence 
behind  him.     One  bundle  of  papers  obviously  startled  him ;  he  read 
them  again  and  again  ;  then  he  tied  them  up  carefully  as  if  he  meant 
to  keep  them  ;  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  threw  the  packet  into 
the  fire  with  the  others. 

Caimbannow  is  a  heap  of  whinstone  high  up  among  the  moors. 
Some  remote  Hacket,  riding  blindly  among  the  peat  hags,  had  broken 
his  neck  at  this  spot,  and  they  had  buried  him  where  he  fell  and  put 
the  stones  over  him.  The  common  people  said  that  he  had  broken 
his  neck  on  purpose  ;  but  that  is  a  feat  difficult  to  accomplish  :  acci- 
dent is  more  potent  than  design  in  such  cases.  This,  however,  was 
the  spot  which  Harry  had  selected  for  his  meeting  with  Eppie.  It  was 
a  mile  or  two  beyond  Yokieshill  on  the  road  to  Ardallie — ^not  the  high 
road,  but  a  rough  track  through  the  moors  used  by  the  farm  carts  that 
went  in  autumn  to  bring  down  the  peats  from  the  moss,  and  as  a  short 
cut  by  packmen  and  tinkers.  The  grouse  sunned  themselves  upon 
the  cairn  in  September ;  a  little  later  on  in  the  year  a  watchful  black- 
cock looked  round  him  from  the  sunmiit.  Eppie  had  once  or  twice 
ridden  here  lately ;  the  coveted  domain  of  the  Hackets  lay  stretched 
below  ;  so  she  knew  the  place. 

The '  lovers '  met :  Eppie  listless  and  jaded ;  Harry  restless,  watch- 
ful, eager.     They  did  not  dismount ;  the  horses  moved  on  as  they 
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talked.  Harry  told  her  only  that  something  had  occurred  which 
required  him  to  leave  the  coiintry  without  delay  for  a  time  :  would 
she,  oh  \  woidd  she  go  with  him  ?  He  pleaded  for  himself  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  ahnost  woke  her  out  of  her  lethargy.  She  loohed  at  him 
with  wondering  inquiry  in  lier  eyes.  Was  he  really  going  to  leave  ? 
She  had  broken  one  lover's  heart:  was  she  to  break  another ?  Any 
love  that  had  ever  found  a  place  in  her  own  heart  had  been  frozen 
in  the  bud ;  and  even  the  old  ambition  appeared  to  be  dead.  She 
was  utterly  passive :  either  way  it  was  the  same  to  her. 

Then  she  had  said  mechanically^ for  in  truth  she  did  not  attach 
any  definite  meaning  to  the  words, did  not  in  the  least  realise  that  the 
moment  for  instant  action  had  come — '  Yes,  Harry,  I  will  go  with  you.' 

I  suppose  most  of  us  have  experienced  at  times — in  our  sleeping  if 
not  iu  our  waking  moments — such  temporary  collapse  of  the  will.  Hie 
nightmare  sense  of  a  frantic  and  futile  struggle  against  the  impending 
doom — the  obscure  but  inevitable  calamity—  is  followed  by  the  paralysis 
of  utter  languor.  The  sky  may  fall ;  but  we  cannot  lift  a  hand  to 
save  us.  lioea  the  *  abysmal  treachery  of  human  nature '  (to  use  De 
Quineey's  words)  hetray  itself  in  this  fashion  ?  What  is  the  fact  in 
our  constitution  that  corresponds  with  and  accounts  for  this  spon- 
taneous admission  of  incurable  and  fatal  incapacity  P  But  these  are 
-questions  for  the  Metaphysician ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  one 
of  the  moments  in  life  when  '  the  languishing  prostration  of  hope  and 
vital  energy'  discloses  itself  in  hands  that  are  powerless  to  do  our 
bidding,  and  feet  that  fail  us  in  out  flight,  had  come  to  Eppie.  The 
keen  eye  was  clouded,  the  imperious  will  was  blunted,  the  intense 
and  manifold  wilfulnesses  of  a  masterful  but  rudely  developed  cha- 
racter had  been  petrified  into  stony  immobility. 

Her  companion  could  not  hut  notice  her  unnatural  listlesflness  and 
abstraction.  The  sun  was  already  setting,  and  yet  she  rode  on  without 
making  any  movement  or  showing  any  desire  to  return.  The  shadows 
of  night  came  down  upon  the  moors ;  but  this  pale  impassive  hride 
rode  on  silently  beside  him. 

Neither  of  them  had  observed  that  the  unseasonably  oppressive 
weather  of  the  past  few  days  was  about  to  culminate  in  a  thunder- 
storm. The  crisis  was  upon  them.  The  huge  white  clouds  which 
had  been  mounting  out  of  the  west  all  day  had  latterly  grown 
ominoxisly  blue  and  slate-coloured,  casting  a  lurid  reflection  of  the 
stormy  sunset  upon  the  moor.  The  whaups  passed  by  overhead  with 
wailing  cries.  A  goroock  which  they  started  on  the  track  flew  a 
few  yards,  and  then  went  down  plump  into  the  heather.  A  great 
convulsion  of  nature  was  at  hand. 

Between  Yokieshill  and  Ardallie  there  was  not  in  the  year  One 
a  single  dwelling  house  ;  the  barren  moorland  was  unbroken  by  spade 
or  plough  ;  but  at  Pitlurg  the  high-lying  table  land  dips  into  the  ralley 
of  the  Ythan,and  at  the  junction  of  the  high  road  with  the  hiil-road— • 
where  the  toll-bar  now  stands — the  Cottage  Inn  (what  in  Switzerland 
they  would  call  the  Chalet  Inn)  of  Ardallie  was  placed.     It  was  then 
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kept  by  Jean  Catto,  and  was  mainly  used  by  pedlars  and  smugglers. 
Many  an  illicit  bargain — pactum  Ulidtum,  as  Corbie  said  with  a 
wink — was  concluded  in  the  widow's  snug  little  parlour.  It  was  a 
sort  of  half-way  house  between  Peelboro'  and  Aberhaddy. 

The  first  heavy  drops  fell  as  they  arrived  at  the  door,  and  the 
*  fire-flacht'  was  blazing  across  the  dark  before  they  had  dismounted. 
Peal  after  peal  rattled  out  of  the  heaven.  And  then  the  rain  came 
down  in  perfect  sheets  of  water.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  flood,  the  light- 
ning continued  to  flash,  and  the  thunder  to  growl  and  mutter  like  a 
caged  beast,  who  ever  and  again  breaks  into  a  roar  in  the  impoteot 
violence  of  passion.  No  human  creature  could  have  stirred  out  of 
doors  that  night  without  danger  of  being  washed  bodily  away. 

The  storm  which  cleared  the  air  cleared  Eppie's  soul.  She  awoke 
and  found  herself  seated  in  the  cosy  parlour  of  the  inn.  Jean  Catto 
was  bustling  about  her  in  a  helpful  way.  'I  maun  sort  the  blue 
bedroom  for  you  and  your  man/  said  Jean,  assuming  that  they  were 
married  folks ;  and  then  she  left  her  to  get  supper  ready. 

Eppie's  eyes  opened  wide  ;  her  lips  parted ;  but  she  did  not  speak 
a  word.     She  stared  afl^r  her  hostess  in  dumb  dismay. 

At  this  moment  Hacket,  who  had  been  seeing  to  the  horses,  entered 
the  room.     Eppie  rushed  up  to  him  with  a  great  cry. 

'  What  does  it  mean,  Harry  ?  'NMiere  have  you  brought  me  ?  I 
am  ready  to  go.     Please  saddle  Bess.' 

'  It's  not  possible,  Eppie,  to  move  to-night,'  Hacket  replied,  the 
uneasy  furtive  look  coming  into  his  eyes.  Nature  had  treated  Hany 
badly.  Had  it  not  been  for  those  imeasy  ftirtive  eyes,  he  would  have 
been,  though  in  a  coarse,  half-bred  style,  really  handsome.  'You 
must  let  Jean  Catto — they  call  her  Jean,  I  think — ^make  you  as 
comfortable  as  she  can.     We  will  get  away  to-morrow  by  daylight.' 

A  great  dread  took  possession  of  Eppie's  soul.  What  did  he 
mean  ?  Now  that  he  had  got  her  into  his  power  would  he  deal  fairly 
by  her  ?  Now  that  her  good  name  was  in  peril,  coiJd  she  trust  him 
as  she  could  have  trusted  the  other?  She  could  have  gone  with 
Alister  over  the  world  secure  in  the  innate  integrity  of  the  man's 
nature :  but  Harry  Hacket  ?  That  was  the  wretchedness  of  it.  She 
did  not  believe  in  the  loyalty  of  her  lover. 

What,  indeed,  did  Harry  intend  by  this  girl — after  all,  only  a 
farmer's  daughter — whom  he  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  induced 
to  accompany  him  thus  far  ?  She  had  certainly  compromised  herself, 
whispered  the  mocking  Mephistopheles  who  is  always  at  oiur  elbow 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  slip  we  may  make.  Why  not  win 
her  now  more  cheaply — ^far  more  cheaply — than  he  had  fancied 
possible  when  they  started  that  afternoon  ? 

I  cannot  for  my  own  part  be  certain  that  the  temptation  was 
seriously  entertained  by  him.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  temptation  that 
woiJd  appeal  very  directly  to  the  sensual  instincts  of  an  evil  and 
cowardly  nature.  But  I  do  not  love  Harry  Hacket,  and  I  may  be 
doing  him  injustice. 
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But  as  she  looked  at  him,  Eppie  recovered  herself.  Her  immense 
superiority  of  mind  made  itself  felt.  Whenever  they  had  hitherto 
come  into  the  direct  stress  of  conflict,  her  moral  and  physical  courage 
had  made  her  his  master.  She  was  to  win  again  to-night,  always 
assimiing,  that  is,  that  he  had  not  meant  fairly  by  her. 

^  Harry,'  she  said  in  a  clear  voice,  coming  up  to  where  he  stood 
shivering  before  the  fire.  '  Harry,  look  here.  I  winna  say  which  of 
us  is  to  blame — it  may  be  me,  it  may  be  you — ^but  you  hae  brocht 
me  whar  I  sud  na  hae  come.  A  lass  maunna  lippen  to  a  man  if  she 
wud  keep  her  gude  name.  Mine  is  gone.  I  canna  gang  back  to 
Fentainbleau,  except  you  mak  me  your  wife.  0,  Harry,  it  wud  hae 
been  better  for  us  baith  if  we  had  never  met ;  but  what  maun  be 
maun  be.     Harry,  you  must  marry  me  to-night.' 

She  spoke  with  perfect  distinctness  in  extremest  simplicity.  Her 
good  name  had  been  inestimably  dear  to  Eppie :  it  was  the  one 
possession,  besides  her  beauty,  which  ministered  to  her  pride ;  and 
Eppie,  as  we  know,  was  proud  as  Lucifer.  Other  girls  might  give 
themselves  away  if  they  chose ;  other  girls  had  soft  hearts  and  weak 
heads.  But  she  I  And  yet  this  sulky  booby  of  a  lad  had  somehow 
contrived  to  compromise  her — as  she  fancied.  There  might  be  some- 
thing of  exaggeration  in  the  fancy ;  she  was  for  the  moment  weak, 
morbid,  and  unhinged.  The  excitement  of  the  fever,  which  replaces 
the  lethargy  of  despair,  burnt  in  her  blood.  But  at  all  hazards,  this 
miserable  sickness  of  shame  which  overcame  her  when  she  realised 
her  position  must  be  put  an  end  to — put  an  end  to  by  some  instant 
decisive  antidote.  A  terrible  fatality  had  driven  her  back  upon  her 
old  self — hard,  unloving,  and  unloveable;  but  that  was  no  good 
reason  why  she  should  drift  helplessly  to  utter  shipwreck.  The 
words  *  utter  shipwreck,'  if  applied  to  other  girls  of  that  place 
and  time,  would  have  been,  I  admit,  a  mere  rhetorical  expression, 
but  to  Eppie  they  meant  iliaJt^  and  nothing  less.  There  was  no  ideal 
element,  as  I  have  oft^n  said,  in  this  girl;  she  had  little  or  none 
of  the  shy  reverence  for  the  right,  for  what  is  pure  and  modest 
and  of  good  report,  which  is  the  crown  of  womanhood.  And  yet 
her  vestal  hardness  and  coldness  had  truly  expressed  a  natiu^l  atti- 
tude of  her  mind ;  she  shrank  from  what  was  morally  uncomely  with 
critical  annoyance  and  disapproval.  And  now  there  seemed  to  her 
only  one  method  by  which  she  could  save  herself  from  the  ugly  gulf 
that  opened  before  her  feet — Harry  must  marry  her  to-night.  It 
must  be  done  now,  at  once,  without  an  hour's  delay;  thereafter, 
though  her  heart  broke  (if  fiurther  breakage  were  possible),  she  could 
hold  her  head  up  again,  and  look  the  world  straight  in  the  face — 
with  her  clear  unshrinking  eyes,  and  in  the  arrogant  simplicity  of 
her  rustic  pride,  as  she  had  done  before.  Yes,  she  must  be  married 
to-night. 

He  stood  before  the  fire — silent,  looking  down.  He  had  never 
seen  her  so  moved  before ;  there  was  a  thrill  in  her  voice  he  had  never 
heard  before.    But  he  did  not  reply — Mephistopheles  was  still  at  his 

No.  606  (ko.  cxxyi.  ir.  8.)  3  ^ 
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dbow.     It  was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  reply ;  it  forced  her  to  shoot 
her  last  shaft. 

^Look  at  me,  Harry  Hacket/  she  exclaimed,  after  a  long  panse^ 
her  face  lighting  up  bnlliantly  with  anger— or  was  it  scorn  ?  *  I  saw 
Liar  Corbie  after  he  had  been  wi'  you  at  Yokieshill,  and  he  tell't 
me  something  aboot  your  feyther.'  Hacket  started,  and  moved  un- 
easily.    '  You  can  tell  me  whether  it  be  true '* 

'  It's  a  lie/  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  broken  voice. 

^  And  he  gaed  me  some  papers.'  Here  he  started  again.  <  Least* 
wise  I've  got  them — by  fair  means  or  by  foul  I've  got  them.  I  fell 
that  you  were  ill-used  amang  them,  and  my  heart  was  softened  to 
you.  I  thocht  to  do  you  a  gude  turn.  Noo,  Harry,  I  may  be  forced 
to  bide  here  this  nicht ' — the  rain  was  lashing  against  the  panes — > 
^  but  Mrs.  Catto  will  lat  me  sit  in  her  room,  I  dinna  doobt ;  and  thou^ 
I  may  be  missed  at  hame ' — (Alas  I  Eppie,  there  is  no  one  to  miss  you 
now) — '  yet  when  I  get  to  Corbie's  to-morrow — wi'  the  papers ^ 

Beader,  you  must  remember  that  this  girl's  moral  nature  had  been 
utterly  undeveloped,  and  that  she  was  now  at  bay — a  wild  creature 
at  bay.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  many  wise  men  among  us  that 
the  conscience  in  each  soul,  like  the  Greek  daughter  of  Zeus,  is  armed 
at  every  point  from  birth — '  a  crowned  truth.'  It  is  not  so  :  it  needs 
to  blossom,  to  expand,  to  mature :  the  sunshine  and  storm,  the  tears 
and  laughter,  the  sorrow  and  sacrifice,  of  many  a  spring  and  summer, 
of  many  an  autumn  and  winter,  are  needed  to  ripen  it  to  perfect  life^ 
Eppie's  moral  education  had  oidy  b^un  the  other  day ;  she  had  grown 
into  a  woman  ;  but  her  conscience  was  still  in  its  childhood,  and  love 
had  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Do  not  let  us  hate  her,  because  in  her 
mortal  terror  she  seized  the  nearest  available  weapon.  She  knew  not 
what  she  did. 

It  is  possible  indeed  that  she  was  unnecessarily  terrified,  and  that 
her  lover  had  not  designed  to  harm  her.  So  at  least  he  dcndared, 
and  I  am  willing  to  believe  him — for  once. 

'  You  need  not  fear  me,  Eppie,'  he  said,  raising  his  eyes  at  last. 
'  I  always  meant  you  to  be  my  wife.' 

Marriage  in  Scotland  is  not  attended  with  any  unnecessary  preli- 
minaries. Go  into  the  next  room,  and  declare  before  your  landlady 
and  her  guests  that  you  are  man  and  wife,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
You  are  married  past  redemption;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
with  all  his  deans  and  archdeacons  could  not  tie  the  knot  tighter* 
In  some  such  primitive  feshion,  Harry  Hacket  and  Euphame  Hold- 
fast were  made  man  and  wife.* 


*  A  suspicion  of  the  validity  of  the  ceremony  was  sometimes  expressed :  but 
Corbie  knew  better.  '  Consensus  non  concnbitns  facit  matrimonium,'  said  Corbie; 
•  and  though  it's  undeniable,  Mr.  Dmmly,  that  only  the  ostler  and  the  kitchen- wendi, 
forbye  Mrs.  Catto,  were  ben,  yet  nae  plea  against  the  credibility  o'  the  witnesses  has 
been  proponed.  And  as  has  been  judiciously  observed  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  his 
Institute  o*  oor  law,  whilk  like  that  o'  a*  civileesed  nations  is  imported  from  the 
'Boman  (tho*  the  English  to  be  sure  hae  some  cankered  notions  o*  their  ain),  Mr. 
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It  was  a  wild  and  Btormy  night  for  a  wedding ;  but  it  would  have 
been  even  darker  to  Eppie  had  she  known  all.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  ceremony,  euch  as  it  was,  had  been  completed,  that  an  officer  of 
the  law,  baffet«d  by  the  storm,  but  bringing  a  warrant  for  ths 
apprehension  of  Harry  Hacket  of  Yokieehill,  on  the  charge  of  wouud- 
ing  Adam  Meldrum  to  the  danger  of  life,  entered  the  inn. 

Poor  Eppie  I 


XXIX. 

It  was  too  true — dear  old  Uncle  Ned  had  been  wounded  to  the  death. 
He  was  stupefied  by  the  blow,  and  quite  unconscious  while  they 
bore  him  to  Achnagatt,  the  nearest  farm-house.  He  was  carried 
into  the  best  bedroom,  where,  in  addition  to  prints  of  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam  and  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  coimty,  Mrs.  JUark's 
Pre-Baphaelite  sampler,  a  clvef  i^ceuvre  of  the  Mac^SliiBtter  school 
of  the  period,  was  suspended  over  the  fireplace.  They  put  the 
old  man  to  bed,  and  before  the  surgeon  arrived  consciousness  had 
returned.  His  wound  was  bound  up;  but  the  surgeon  shook  his 
head.  Adam  bad  lost  a  deal  of  blood;  the  shock  to  the  system  had 
been  tremendous;  he  was  over  seventy.  No:  he  might  linger  for 
a  week  ;  he  would  suSer  no  pain ;  but  his  days  were  numbered. 

Hie  friends  gathered  about  him  as  he  lay  there  serene  and  com- 
posed. Kate  was  a  deft  nurse,  Alister  got  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Commodore,  Dr.  Caldcail  was  a  constant  visitor.  The  old  boat- 
builder  was  wonderfully  happy  with  his  friends,  young  and  old. 
His  bed  was  placed  beside  the  window,  whence  he  could  Bee  down 
to  the  river,  where  the  sandsnipe  were  piping  to  each  other  as  they 
swept  swiftly,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  across  the  sand.  One  wild 
windy  day  a  broken  rainbow  touched  the  clouds  all  morning,  now 
melting  into  mist,  anon  growing  vivid  and  consistent  again.  To  the 
dying  man  it  seemed  in  its  perfect  comelin^s  of  colour,  in  its 
perfect  shapeliness  of  outline,  an  earnest,  a  foretaste  of  the  good 
things  that  were  in  store.  '  It  compassetb  the  heaven  about  with 
a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it.* 
He  never  wearied  of  repeating  these  words ;  which  are  indeed  very 
great  words — «imply  realistic,  yet  vitally  ideal — as  some  great 
painter  who  puts  a  baud  of  light  round  the  head  of  the  fiedeemer. 
The  hands  0/  the  Moat  High  have  bended  it. 

'  Indeed,  my  bairns,'  be  said  (it  was  Alister  and  Kate  now,  not 
Alister  and — another), '  if  Shakespeare  hadna  been  bom,  I  could  have 
been  weel  content  with  the  natural  history  o'  the  Auld  Testament. 
But  then,  you  see,  the  poets  and  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  people  lived 

Ershine,  I  saj,  has  weel  remarked  that  it  is  not  esBential  to  mairiage  that  it  b» 
celebrated  by  a  cleigrman,  or  even  by  the  sbirra — the  conaeat  o'  parties  Ymng 
plainJj  ezpresBed  before  credible  witueawi ;  for  It  Is  the  eonwnt  o'  the  parties 

wbicb  alone  conatitntes  marriage.' 
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in  a  different  warld ;  whereas  Shakespeare  is,  as  it  were,  ane  o' 
oorsels.  But  they  had  undootedly  a  great  enjoyment  of  nature. 
Beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings.  Is  there  no  balm  in  Grilead  ?  is  there  no  phygdcian  there  ? 
He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  But  unto  you  that  fear  mj 
name,  shall  the  Son  of  Kighteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
Ay,  bairns,  the  men  who  wrote  thae  words  were  wayfitrers  who  had 
abided  wi'  Nature  in  her  secret  places,  until  the  sleepy  magic  of 
her  music  suffused  their  souls.  With  healin'  in  his  wings !  Dear 
me — it  minds  me  somehow  of  the  saft  fa'  o'  the  cusheys  wings  as 
she  settles  on  her  nest.' 

At  another  time  he  would  discuss  with  the  Doctor  the  conditioiu 
of  that  mysterious  existence  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

'  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come, 
said  the  Apostle.  And  anither  saw  the  holy  city.  New  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  from  Grod  oot  o'  heaven.  Weel,  Doctor,  you  and  me 
may  not  have  any  sic  veevid  eemage  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  for  the 
warld  is  greatly  changed  since  John  lived  in  Patmos.  Poor  John !  he 
must  have  got  verra  weary  o'  his  bit  rock,  with  the  constant  thud-thud 
o'  the  sea  in  his  ears,  and  I  canna  wonner  that  he  could  na  thole 
it  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  And  there  was  no  more  sea  !  Indeed, 
Doctor,  I  canna  say  that  I  fear  death ;  it  is  rayther  that  I  am 
ashamed  o'  it,  it  being,  as  our  freen  o'  Norwich  observes,  the 
verra  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  nature.  Yet  death,  as  he  says  in 
anither  place,  is  the  cure  o'  all  diseases — nectar  and  a  pleasant  potioQ 
of  immortality.  But  the  lang  habit  of  livin'  indisposeth  us  for  dying. 
That's  it.  Doctor;  we  are  the  verra  creatures  of  habit.  I  wonner 
what  Elisba  thocht  when  he  saw  Elijah  fleein'  into  heaven  like  a 
laverock  ?  He  must  have  been  simply  dumfoonded.  But  if  the  haill 
business  was  a  cunnin'  deceit,  as  your  freen  Mr.  Hume  contens,  it  was 
maist  extra-ordinar'  clever  o'  the  auld  writer  to  mak'  him  louse  his 
mantle.  And  Elisha  took  up  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah  which  fdl 
from  him.     For  wha  can  help  believin'  it  after  that  ?  ' 

So  be  rambled  on  gently  and  sweetly  to  his  friends  beside  him ; 
until,  as  his  strength  failed,  delirium  came  and  took  him  back  into 
the  past. 

*  Sit  doun  beside  me,  Rachel,  and  sing  me  a  bit  sang.  I'm  un- 
common weary  this  nicht. It's  a  rale  bonny  bird,  the  grey  plover. 

What — Rachel — gone  ?  Ay,  the  bells  are  ringing — ^the  folk  are  at 
the  kirk  door — she's  in  the  Laird's  seat.  See  how  the  sunshine  o' 
heaven  touches  her  brown  hair.  She  sits  abune  the  lave  like  a  saint 
in  glory  1  But  sic  a  woman-like  smile,  sic  a  bird-like  twitter  o'  a 
laugh,  when  she  meets  me  in  the  yard.  "  Surely,  Adam,  surely," 
she  says  softly.  How  caller  the  air,  how  the  birds  sing,  this  Sabbath 
momin' !  "  And,  Adam,  mind  ye  bring  me  a  sprig  o'  heather  from 
Benachie !  "  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  hielan's  for  a  week — for  a  week 
only.  Ay,  darlin',  a  hatfu'  o'  heather,  and  a  heartfu'  o'  love  I  And 
so  we  parted — for  ever.' 
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He  paused  and  looked  about  him,  and  then  the  old  etorj  viaa 
Tesumed. 

'A  week  thereafter  I  stood  again  in.  the  doorway.  I  had  tellt  the 
corrjes  o'  the  joy  that  was  in  store  for  me — the  heather  had  taen  a 
rarer  blooio,  sic  gowd  in  the  sunset,  sic  purple  glooms  in  the  gloamin', 
I  had  never  beheld  before.  I  waited  a  moment  in  the  traoce,  for 
an  unaccountable  dread  cam'  suddenly  upon  me.  Even  as  I  waited 
a  woman  clad  in  black  passed  oot — 'her  eyes  red  wi'  weepin',  her 
cheeks  soiled  wi'  tears.  I  kent  my  doom  before  a  word  was  spoken. 
She  looked  at  me — I  had  the  bit  sprig  o'  white  heather  in  my  ban' 
— wi'  sad,  pitifiil  eyes.  "  It  is  all  over,"  she  said,  "fischel  is  in 
heaven." ' 

He  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  the  eyes  bright  with  fever  gazing 
blankly  into  the  sky,  until,  afler  a  stmined  pause  of  inquiry,  they 
cleared,  and  he  added  softly,  *A  great  crood  that  nae  man  can 
number — an  endless  thrang  o'  warlds — but  Love  will  bring  the 
beloved.' 

So  it  went  on,  in  broken  snatches,  until  the  end  came^the  gentle 
and  peaceful  end  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  life.  The  delirium  had 
left  Mm,  and  he  had  bidden  foreweU  to  the  Doctor — not  without  a 
touch  of  the  old  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  '0ude-bye,  my 
auld  freen',  gude-bye — 

If  we  do  meet  sgain,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  m&de. 

And  Alister — my  dear,  dear  boy — you  will  keep  the  birds,  but  gie 
Eppie  the  buiks.  Fuir  Eppie  I '  Then  the  voice  sank  to  a  whisper, 
'Rachel! — Rachell — nineteen  and  seventy-three— dootleas,  a  lang 
reckonin' — but — this  maks — these  odds — a'  even.' 

So  with  the  unforgotten  name,  and  a  scrap  &om  the  beloved  book 
on  his  lips.  Uncle  Ned  patised  away. 


XXX. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  was  crowded  by  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  One.  Harry  Hacket  was  to  be 
tried  on  that  day  for  the  killing  of  Adam  Meldrum,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  trial  had  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  northern  metro- 
polis. The  social  position  of  the  accused,  the  audacity  of  the  outrage, 
the  growing  feeling  against  the  severity  of  the  Excise  laws,  rumours 
about  the  romantic  circumstances  in  which  the  irregular  marriage 
with  Eppie  Holdfast  had  been  contracted,  had  oontributed  to  draw  a 
crowd  of  idlers  to  the  dingy  court-room.  Corbie,  propitiated  t^ 
payment  of  his  account  (with  legal  interest),  had  insi^ed  on  coming 
all  the  way  from  Peelboro'  to  instruct  counsel,  and  was  now  seated 
within  the  bar  in  consultation  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  Messrs.  Tod 
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and  Trotter,  writers  to  the  Signet — the  agents  employed  for  Hacket. 
In  a  dim  comer  of  the  court,  with  a  thick  veil  drawn  across  her  &ce, 
sat  the  criminal's  young  wife — Euphame  Holdfast  or  Hacket,  as  she 
was  called  in  the  indictment. 

Corbie  employed  the  interval  before  the  judges  entered  in  obtain- 
ing opinions  on  certain  questions  of  Ipgal  procedure  in  which  his 
clients  were  interested,  from  the  clerk  at  his  side.  It  was  a  tempting 
opportunity,  moreover,  to  air  his  own  erudition,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing somewhat  musty  of  late. 

*  Noo,  you  maun  understan,  Mr.  Drumly,  that  by  the  sett  o'  the 
burgh,  the  sea-greens  belang  to  the  feuars.  But  the  deeficulty 
arises — What's  a  sea-green  ?  "A  variety  o'  sea-kail,"  says  the  Doctor 
jocosely ;  but  he's  a  daft  body.  Indeed,  Mr.  Drumly,  Fve  heard 
him  declare  that  the  Decretum  et  Decretalia  o'  the  Canonists  are 
superior  in  maist  respecs  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis !  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  study  o'  deeveenity  obscures  and  stultifies  the  faculties  o' 
the  understandin',  whilk  on  the  contrar  are  recreated,  refreshed,  and 
whetted  by  the  law.  Noo,  the  sea  and  the  sea-shore  are  onquestion- 
ably  inter  regalia — that  I  wunna  dispute — ^but  it  disna  appear  to  me, 
and  it  certainly  to  the  best  o'  my  judgment  has  not  been  sattled  by 
the  Coort — at  laste  by  the  Hoose  o'  Lords — that  the  sea-shore,  being 
inter  regalia,  extends  beyond  the  ordinary  leemits  o'  the  tide. 
Whereas  it  is  the  land  covered  by  the  spring  tides  whereof  a  sea- 
green  consists,  accordin'  to  oor  institutional  writers,  and  mair 
particularly  Lords  Stair  and  Bankton.  Says  I  to  the  Provost — 
*'  Dootless,  Provost,  the  value  o'  the  property  is  sma'  " — ^fof  you  see 
the  Broch  is  entirely  bigget  on  rocks  which  rise  perpendicular  from 
the  deep  sea — "  but  the  question  o'  law  being  of  general  importance, 
a  declaratory  action  at  the  instance  o'  the  Provost  and  Bailies  o'  the 
burgh  against  His  Majesty's  Advocate  as  representing  the  Crown "' 

At  this  moment  a  macer  entering  announced  *  The  Court.' 

The  audience  rose. 

Why  was  the  dress  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  year 
One  cut  precisely  like  an  old  lady's  ?  Why,  indeed,  should  really 
eminent  lawyers  (and  there  are  sometimes  eminent  lawyers  on  the 
bench)  be  condemned  to  trot  into  a  court  of  justice,  from  which  eveiy 
ludicrous  association  should  be  excluded,  holding  up  their  petticoats  ? 

Their  lordships  sat  down,  and  the  audience  resumed  their  seats. 

*  It's  Pitblethers,  Kilreekie,  and  Fozie,'  said  Mr.  Drumly. 

*  The  Lord  hae  mercy  on  Harry  Hacket,'  Corbie  rejoined  piously. 
*  If  it's  within  the  leemits  o'  possibeelity,  Fozie  '11  hang  him.'  Lord 
Fozie  had  an  evil  name  among  the  criminal  classes. 

The  reader  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  may  perhaps 
fancy  that  Mr.  Drumly  was  taking  malicious  liberties  with  their 
lordships'  titles.  But  this  would  be  a  mistake.  The  fact  was  that 
when  a  Scotch  lawyer  of  the  year  One  was  elevated  to  the  bench  he 
became  what  John  Gibson  Lockhart  in  his  epitaph  on  Patrick  Itobert- 
^n  called  a  <  paper  peer,'  and  assuming  the  title  of '  Lord,'  prefixed 
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it  to  the  D&me  of  his  family  acres — if  he  had  od;.  Now  the  names 
of  moet  of  the  estates  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  from  whence  the 
Judges  were  then  mainly  drawn,  being  by  no  means  euphonious  or 
musical  to  southern  ears,  the  conaequence  of  this  sipgiilar  custom 
was  that,  on  mounting  the  bench,  a  decorous  Wedderbum,  or  Gordon, 
■or  Ogilvy  was  incontinently  translated  into  a  Lord  Pitblethere,  a 
Lord  Kilreekie,  or  a  Lord  Fozie, 

The  prisoner  was  then  brought  up.  His  sullen  and  insolent  air 
■(partly  assumed,  no  doubt,  to  conceal  intense  nervousness)  did  not 
create  a  favourable  impression;  still  he  was  a  well-browned,  well- 
built,  presentable  fellow,  and  the  young  ladies  in  the  gallery  (who 
had  been  reading  '  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ')  felt,  with  a  thrill 
of  delicious  horror,  that  he  was  precisely  the  sort  of  man  that  they 
would  not  like  to  meet  in  a  ghostly  gallery  of  a  dark  uight. 

'  Any  objections  to  the  relevancy,  Mr.  Pittendreich  ? '  asked  the 
Justice-Clerk,  when  he  had  arranged  his  petticoats,  and  opened  the 
scroll-book  in  which  he  took  his  notes. 

'  Certainiy,  my  Lord.'  And  then  Mr.  Pittendreich  rose,  and, 
taking  up  the  indictment,  tore  it  (figuratively  speaking)  to  tatt«n. 
Thereafter  my  Lord  Advocate  in  reply  proved  tl^t  no  prisoner  had 
ever  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  hanged  on  a  more  logical,  coherent, 
and  strictly  relevant  document.  I  don't  mean  to  go  into  the  legal 
argument ;  you  will  find  it  reported  at  length  by  ^£r.  Cowpen  (after- 
wards Lord  Drumsaddle)  in  the  first  volume  of  bis  Justiciary  Reports. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  main  assault  was  directed  against  the 
description  of  the  place  where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed — '  near  Mains  of  Achnagatt,  in  the  parish  of  Slains,  in 
the  county  of  Aberhaddy;'  whereas  it  was  contended,  firstly,  that 
Achnagatt  was  and  ought  to  have  been  spelt  with  one  't';  aud,  secondly, 
that  though  situated  locally  in  the  parish  of  Slaina  and  county  of 
Aberhaddy,  it  was  situated  legally  in  the  parish  of  Fordyce  and 
county  of  Banff.  It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  explain  the  sort  of 
dual  existence  attributed  to  Achnagatt — the  capacity  for  being  in 
two  places  at  once,  which  it  seemed  to  enjoy  in  common  with  the 
Irishman's  bird — the  general  effect  produced  by  the  ingenious  debate 
on  the  minds  of  the  audience  being,  that  no  such  place  did  in  point 
of  law  or  of  fact  exist  anywhere.  Achnagatt  had,  in  short,  become  s 
mere  nomen  juris  before  the  aigument  was  exhausted.  It  was  ex- 
actly one  of  those  nice  points  which  the  Court  may  settle  by  a  toss-up 
with  perfect  safety.  I  had  forgotten,  to  be  sure,  that  a  man's  life  in 
this  case  depended  upon  the  solution,  but  so  had  the  lawyers  on 
either  side ;  for  indeed  they  hanged  right  and  left  in  the  year  One, 
and  thought  no  more  of  a  man's  life  thvt  of  a  rat's. 

Then  my  Lords,  modestly  arranging  their  petticoats,  retired  to  the 
robing-room  to  consider  their  judgment. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  I^tblethers,  was  one  of  Pitt's  poIiUciaiu 
— a  pleasant  speaker,  a  strong  partisan,  an  agreeable  and  well-in- 
formed man  of  the  world,  bat  not  much  of  a  lawyer. 
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«  Well,  Kilreekie,  what  do  you  say  ? '  asked  the  Justice-Clerk. 

*  Faith,  Pitblethers,  ye  may  mak'  a  kirk  and  a  mill  o't.  There  \s 
gude  reason  and  nae  reason  on  baith  sides  o'  the  bar.  I'm  rather  for 
lettin'  the  youngster  aff :  if  we  pit  him  to  the  jury  they're  like  to 
hang  him.  And  did  you  notice  the  lass  in  the  black  veil  under  the 
gallery  ? — that's  ^Mistress  Euphame  Holdfast  or  Hacket,  111  be  bound 
— and  an  uncommon  handsome  lass  she  is.  We'll  susteen  tlie  objec- 
tions, Pitblethers,  if  you  please,'  said  Kilreekie,  who  was  a  judicious 
admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  though  a  cynical  critic  of  his  own. 

*  Well,  my  Lords,'  said  the  Justice-Clerk,  *  I  recollect,  his  father, 
old  Hacket,  on  the  Inverness  circuit  after  Culloden,  and  he  married 
a  very  nice  girl — Jane  Kilgour  of  Logic — by  the  way,  a  sort  of  coufliii 
of  my  own.  What  say  you,  Fozie?  My  impression  is  that  the 
major  won't  hold  water.  And  as  you  say,  Kilreekie,  the  jury  are  safe 
to  hang  him.' 

^  And  it  wudna  be  the  first  o'  the  clan,  Pitblethers,  that  has 
imdergone  a  process  o'  suspension,  if  the  auld  Border  thieve  havens 
been  misca'ed.'  The  Justice-Clerk,  who  belonged  to  an  old  Border 
family,  rather  prided  himself  on  his  descent. 

'  I  presume  you  agree,  Fozie,'  the  Justice-Clerk  continued,  disre- 
garding the  interruption,  'that  we  can't  sustain  the  relevancy?  The 
definition  of  the  locus  delicti  is  quite  too  defective.' 

'  We'll  ca'  it  the  locus  poenitentise,  if  you  like,  Fozie  ? '  Lord 
Kilreekie  interposed  again. 

Fozie  shut  his  eyes,  wagged  his  head,  and  addressed  a  few  in- 
audible observations  to  his  cravat.  *  I'm  for  hangin' '  were  the  only 
articulate  words. 

Lord  Fozie,  however,  was  in  the  minority ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Justice-Clerk  should  deliver  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
court. 

There  was  an  eager  intensity  of  interest  in  the  prisoner's  gaze 
when  the  judges  returned.  Hacket  had  divined  truly  enough  that 
his  fate  depended  on  the  decision  of  the  preliminary  pleas. 

Lord  Pitblethers  made  his  points  neatly,  and  sustained  the  in- 
terest to  the  end. 

*  As  it  appears,'  he  said, '  that  the  spelling  has  varied  according  to 
the  tastes  of  the  successive  tenants,  I  agree  with  your  Lordships  that 
the  objection  to  the' double  "  t "  in  Achnagatt  must  be  repelled.  The 
archseological  argument  which  we  have  heard  from  the  bar  has 
shown  meritorious  research ;  but  it  has  not  sufiiced  to  alter  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  Nor  do  we  consider  that  the  words  "  in  the 
parish  of  Slains,"  can  be  held  to  vitiate  the  indictment.  Neither 
my  brethren  nor  myself  see  our  way  to  hold  that  the  parish  of  Fordyce, 
situated  as  we  know  in  the  county  of  Banff,  can  also  be  situated  in 
the  county  of  Aberhaddy.  On  the  contrary,  if  Achnagatt  is  in  any 
parish  in  Scotland  (and  on  that  point,  which  has  not  been  argued,  we 
I'eserve  our  opinion),  Slains  appears  pHTod  fade  to  be  the  parish ; 
and  therefore  this  branch  of  Mr.  Pittendreich's  ingenious  argument 
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does  not  commend  itself  to  the  deliberate  judgement  of  your  Lord- 
ships.' Here  the  speaker  paused ;  the  prisoner  felt  that  it  waa- 
all  over  with  him ;  hut  Pittendreich  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled. 
He  knew  what  was  coming.  '  Eut,'  continued  his  Lordship,  '  we- 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  words  "in  the  county  of 
Aberhaddy  "  is  a  fatal  misdescription.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
flaw ' 

<  'Deed,  my  Lord,  that's  gude  law,'  exclaimed  Corbie,  imable  any 
longer  to  restrain  himself.  He  had  that  morning,  as  well  as  the 
night  before,  been  revisiting  with  some  old  cronies  a  certain  well- 
known  tavern  in  the  Advocates  Close. 

The  interruption  caused  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  and  the  noise- 
made  by  the  macers  in  their  efforts  to  restore  silence  prevented  the 
audience  from  beconuag  acquainted  with  what  remained  of  his  Lord- 
ship's opinion — which  came  indeed  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The 
jury  were  dischai^ed ;  the  witnesses  were  liberated ;  and  Harry 
Hacket  had  saved  his  neck. 


XXXL 

So  Uncle  Ned  died :  and  sooner  or  later — it  is  but  a  question  of 
sooner  or  later  with  us  all — the  other  members  of  the  secluded 
society  on  that  weather-beaten  coast,  who  were  so  bright  and  cheery 
in  the  year  One,  were  laid  out  of  the  way  of  the  east  wind.  Captain 
Knock,  'Liar'  Corbie,  Doctor  Caldcail,  Miss  Sherry,  my  ^end 
Alister  and  his  pretty  wife  Mistress  Kate  (for  men  have  died  from 
time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for — love ;  and 
the  blow  to  Alister,  though  stunning  at  the  moment,  was  not  fatal) 
have  finished  each  of  them  his  or  her  bit  of  work  in  a  world  where 
there  are  always  plenty  of  fresh  hands.  Pitblethers,  and  Kilreekie, 
and  Fozie,  have  ceased  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  and 
protection  to  those  that  do  well ;  and  their  places  am  occupied  by 
the  men  of  a  new  world,  who  have  forgotten  the  tongue  of  their 
grandfathers,  and  speak  that  astonishing  English  of  the  Scotch  bar 
which  has  so  often  perplexed  an  amazed  legislature. 

Eppie  came  of  a  long-lived  house;  and  I  can  still  recall  the 
bright-eyed  old  lady,  in  her  black  silk  gown  and  wonderful  white 
hair,  who  occupied  the  many-gabled  house  among  the  moors  when  I 
watt  a  boy.  In  my  time  she  was  Lady  of  Yokieshill ;  and  only  a 
confused  tradition  of  Harry  Hacket's  misdoings  survived.  For  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  man  who  had  dealt  that  savage  blow  at 
Uncle  Xed  was  too  bitter  to  permit  him  to  return,  and  be  went 
abroad.  Eppie  did  not  accompany  him.  She  had  fought  his  battle 
obstinately  so  long  as  his  life  was  in  peril ;  but  after  the  trial  she 
came  back  to  Peelboro',  and  lived  in  close  retirement  under  Miss 
Sherry's  hospitable  roof.  She  sent  Cousin  Kate  on  her  marriage 
moming  a  lovely  little  gold  knicknack,  which  bad  been  an  heirloom 
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in  the  Holdfast  family  since  Marie  Touchet's  time  (the  initials 
M.  S.  and  the  Scottish  lion  being  faintly  engraved  on  the  inner 
shield),  but  she  was  not  at  the  wedding.  She  and  Alister  never  meU 
Then  some  arrangements  had  to  be  nmde  about  the  property,  which 
4x>ntinued  to  be  managed,  or  mismanaged,  by  our  friend  Corbie ;  and 
then  Harry  died,  and  it  was  found  that  Eppie  HoldfEist  had,  under  her 
husband's  settlements,  the  sole  interest  in  Yokieshill.  Inquiries  were 
instituted  on  her  behalf  by  the  Maryland  authorities  ;  but  if  Elspeth 
Cheyne  left  any  issue,  no  trace  of  them  was  recovered.  So  she  reached 
the  goal  of  her  ambition  ;  Eppie  Holdfast  was  Mistress  of  YokieshiD.' 

I  do  not  know  that  she  was  unhappy.  She  looked  keen  and 
bright,  and  active  and  healthy  to  the  end.  She  was  very  good  to 
her  poor  cottars,  very  kind  to  children  and  beggars  and  way&reirs. 
Her  hair,  it  was  said,  had  turned  grey  in  a  single  night ;  but  it  had 
needed  more,  I  daresay,  than  the  mad  misery  of  an  hour  to  humble 
the  pride  of  her  heart,  and  soften  the  hardness  of  her  ambitioiL 
No — she  was  not  unhappy.  She  had  contrived  to  live  down  (and  it 
is  done  somehow)  the  exquisite  bliss  and  the  exquisite  torture  she 
had  tasted  in  the  Year  One. 

And  Dick  ? 

Mr.  Richard  Holdfast,  tacksman  of  Fontainbleau,  was  in  the  '43 
^(Scotsmen  in  this  century  talk  of  going  out  in  the  '43  as  in  the  lai^ 
century  they  talked  of  being  out  in  the  '45)  a  staid  and  steady  old 
gentleman.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Kirk  ;  a  J.  P.  for  the  coimty 
of  Aberhaddy ;  and  the  scourge  of  all  the  poachers,  paupers,  tramps, 
fiomers,  tinkers,  and  gipsies  who  harboured  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^  Hell's  Lum.'  *  Shirley.' 


*  The  rumours  as  to  a  defect  in  the  title  to  Yokieshill  were  not  easily  silenoed, 
and  long  continued  current  about  the  country-side— being  discussed  for  half  a 
century  at  kirk  and  market,  at  farmers'  ordinaries  and  Presbytery  dinners.  I 
remember  being  told  when  a  lad,  by  the  last  Dr.  Caldcail  of  my  acquaintance,  that, 
if  justice  were  done  and  everyone  had  his  own,  a  lively  old  lady,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  was  very  intimate  with  Mrs.  Hacket,  would  be  owner  of  Yokies- 
hill. But  by  the  middle  of  the  century  these  rumours  had  pretty  well  died  out, 
being  moreover,  strange  to  say,  openly  discouraged  and  resented  by  the  old  lady 
herself — who  in  the  year  One  must  have  been  a  mere  girl,  not  much  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  I  should  fancy. 


THE  END. 
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Effects  of  Westeen  Competition  on  the 
Eastern  States  op  America. 

DUBINCr  on  autumnBl  visit  last  year  to  the  New  England  States, 
my  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  changing  conditions  in 
.agriculture  caused  by  Western  competition.  I  believed  that  I  might 
find  in  these  some  lesBong  for  English  agriculture.  The  Xew  England 
States  have  been  feeling  this  competition  for  forty  years.  It  has 
been  increasing  ia  severity  as  railrcods  improved,  so  that  the  last  ten 
years  have  worked  great  changes.  From  l868  to  1878  the  value  of  > 
farms  in  Vermont,  and  even  in  a  middle  state  like  New  York,  has 
decreased  from  thirty  to  6fly  per  cent.,  though  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  produce  since  last  autumn  has  improved  the  value  in  a  marked 
degree ;  while  other  conditions,  to  whaoh  I  shall  afterwards  refer,  are 
likely  to  continue  this  improvement. 

The  New  England  States  were  undoubtedly  not  the  best  adapted 
for  the  study  of  an  agricultural  question,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Vermont,  they  are  not  prominent  in  agriculture.  The  habits  of  land- 
owners and  farmers  are  not  suited  to  a  steady  attearion  to  farming 
operations.  The  farmers  of  Massacbneetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  part  of 
Connecticut,  live  half  the  year  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  other  half 
on  their  farms.  The  farms  mainly  belong  to  those  who  cultivate 
them.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  44,594  &rms,  and  of  these  only 
1,054  are  held  in  rental,  while  43,495  ^re  farmed  by  their  owners. 
Until  Western  competition  became  keenly  felt,  these  &rms  were 
-worked  by  the  labour  of  the  former  and  his  sons,  little  labour  being 
hired.  More  recently  Irish  and  Canadian  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed. As  the  West  opened,  first  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  aflerwaids 
by  rail,  the  sons  of  farmers  were  tempted  to  migrate  to  the  frontier. 
The  home  farms  then  became  neglected,  were  mortgaged,  and  dete- 
riorated in  value.  They  are  again  improving,  and  hired  labour  is 
becoming  common.  The  wages  of  labourers  in  the  New  England 
States  is  about  a  dollar,  or  four  shillings  a  day. 

For  a  long  time  the  farmers  continued  to  struggle  with  their  old 
'Crops,  believing  that  the  cheap  carriage  of  Western  produce  would^ 
become  impossible,  and  that  the  rates  of  transport  must  advance. 
But  this  popular  belief  was  a  delusion.  Bailroads  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  and  of  stone  for  wood : 
the  freight  carB  increased  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  on  the  same  num- 
ber of  wheels  and  length  of  truck,  and  the  cost  of  power  to  move  the 
tonnage  was  largely  economised.  The  rails  were,  therefore,  enabled 
to  compete  at  lower  tariffs,  and  the  products  of  Western  farms,  mines,' 
and  forests  came  into  active  competition  with  the  Eastern  States. 
The  railroads  are  diying  up  the  canals,  and  competing  successfiUIy 
with  the  rivers.   Id  i  878  wheat  was  transported,  on  an  average,  from 
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the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  13d.  a 
bushel,  and  from  Chicago  at  6t2. 

The  effect  of  this  increasing  competition  was  completely  to  alter 
the  agriculture  of  the  East.  Grain  of  all  kinds  was  gprown  in  greatly 
diminished  quantity,  and  the  farmers  took  to  dairy  produce,  or  hay  and 
vegetables,  for  the  neighbouring  towns.  If  we  confine  our  attention 
to  a  single  state,  the  nature  of  the  changes  will  best  be  understood. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  keeps  its  statistical  returns  with  care^ 
and  may  therefore  be  used  as  an  illustration^  though  its  soil  is 
poor,  and  its  agriculture  does  not  rank  high.  The  first  pressure  of 
competition  effected  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  farms.  The  sons  of 
the  farmer  had  left  him,  and  the  wages  of  labourers  were  high,  so 
that  a  farm  could  not  be  larger  than  was  needful  for  eflScient  produc- 
tion. The  average  size  of  a  Massachusetts  farm  at  the  present  time 
is  76  acres,  and  its  average  value  4,100  dollars,  or  820Z.  The  prices 
of  land  per  acre,  at  the  last  census,  were  estimated  at — 

Dollan  Genu 
Unimprovable  land           ...        3        36 
Unimproved  land         .        .        .    .       17        41 

Woodland 22        40 

Improved  land,  with  buildings     .    .      56        42 

These  prices  refer  to  agricultural  land,  and  not  to  town  plots.  As  a 
dollar  is  about  four  shillings,  it  will  be  seen  that  improved  fiBirms 
can  be  bought  for  between  \oL  and  1 1^.  an  acre.  The  first  effect  of 
the  competition  was  largely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  com  crops,  and 
to  substitute  other  produce  which  the  neighbouring  towns  demanded 
in  a  fresh  condition.  We  may  compare  two  of  these  products  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  changes  between  1865  and  1875  • — 

1865  1875 

Produce  of  milk,  in  gallons .        .        .       10,079,180        35»698yi59 
Beef  products,  in  pounds     .        .        .      70,825,396        12,258,542 

The  dairy  interest  is  thus  increasing,  while  the  feeding  of  cattle  is 
decreasing.  But  the  refiigerating  cars  coming  from  the  far  West 
enabled  the  butter  of  Iowa  and  the  cheese  of  Wisconsin  to  compete 
with  the  dairy  products  even  of  Vermont  and  New  York.  In  the  New 
England  markets  there  is  little  of  home-made  floiu:.  The  flour  which  is 
chiefly  sold  is  from  the  wheat  of  Minnesota  and  Missouri.  Even  for 
the  &ttening  of  cattle  there  is  not  much  home-grown  Indian  com,  for 
it  is  grown  cheaper  and  better  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  beef  oomes- 
from  cattle  bred  upon  the  vast  plains  of  Texas  or  the  parks  of  Colo- 
rado,  fattened  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sent  over 
by  train,  either  in  a  live  state  or  killed  and  dressed  at  Chicago.  Eveiv 
sheep  are  now  pushed  aside  by  mutton  from  Nebraska,  while  poultry 
comes  in  considerable  quantity  from  Ohio  and  Michigan.  With  this 
constant  competition  on  all  sides,  the  individual  farmers  who  could 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  economic  changes  had  ^a  bad  time.' 
Many  of  them  succumbed,  and  their  farms  passed  into  other  hands.. 
But  the  striking  le^wlLt  on  i\i!&^V\ol<&  hajs  been  achieved  that  the  vala» 
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of  i^iculturtil  produce  to  the  state  haa  not  dimiDisbed.  Between 
1865  and  1875  the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural  produce  has  in- 
creased by  16  per  cent.  This  will  be  Been  if  we  take  the  value  in 
MassachusettB : — 

DoUan  Dollua 

Domestic  productE  ....        3,678,087        6,319,696 
Agrienltoral  prodaets     ,       .        .      aS,349.734      30-7S3j88 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  agricultural  products  have  increased  in  value. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  keen  competition,  every  kind  of  produce 
has  been  grown  in  better  quantities,  though  even  now  it  will  not 
appear  large  to  English  farmers.  The  produce  per  acre  in  bushels 
for  the  years  1865  and  1875  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

iftss         -bts 

Barley         .        .        ,        .  io  2sA 

Indian  Com   ,  ■    ,  z8J 

Oats 2i{ 

Borle; 30 

Wheat         .        .        .        .  isj 

Beet 193  344 

Potatoes      ....  91  I03 

The  dairy  produce  increased  also  largely  as  the  effect  of  competition. 
The  number  of  cows  has  not  been  much  augmented,  but  their  produce 
has,  though  it  is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  The  average  annual 
produce  of  a  cow  on  an  ordinary  farm  is  probably  not  greater  than 
about  1,600  to  1,700  quarts  of  milk,  yielding  between  130  and 
140  lbs.  of  butter.  But  good  Jerseys  are  now  becoming  prevalent, 
and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  it  requires  a  cow  to  yield  at  least 
from  1,800  to  2,000  quarts  to  meet  the  competition  from  without. 
The  Jerseys  and  the  Ayrshires  have  taught  the  farmers  to  look  for 
higher  averages  still.  The  Americans  are  great  eaters  of  butter,  and 
a  home  market  is  always  open  for  it.  Their  consumption  of  butter  is 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  pounds  in  the  year.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  system  of  '  creameries ' — the  factory  system  of  making  batter 
and  cheese — the  far  West  even  now  delivers  these  articles  in  a  more 
uniform  and  prime  condition  than  the  home  farms.  The  arrange 
menta  for  transport,  in  refrigerating  cars,  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
of  distant  regions,  are,  in  fact,  bo  much  more  complete  than  those  in 
the  same  state,  that  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  circumstance  to  find  the 
Western  products  fresher  and  in  better  condition  than  similar  ma- 
terials from  adjoining  localities. 

From  the  dry  facto  which  I  have  indicated,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  competition  of  the  West  with  the  East  has  been  severely  felt 
even  in  America.  The  years  of  depression,  from  1 874  to  1 879,  caused 
serious  changes  in  the  price  of  land,  and  ruined  many  &rmers  who 
had  borrowed  money  under  the  former  high  valuations,  and  who  were 
unable  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  mortgages.  But,  in  this  respect, 
farming  land  only  shared  in  the  general  depreciation  of '  real  estate ' 
all  over  the  United  States.  Had  the  competition  of  the  West  not 
been  discounted  by  the  formers  before  tiie  panic  year  of  1873,  the 
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fermiDg  interest  must  have  been  ruined ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  tliqr 
had  been  gradually  changing  their  produce  to  suit  the  changing  mar- 
kets ;  and  they  probably  wiU  have  to  do  this  still  more  thoroughly  in 
the  face  of  the  continuing  competition.     Already  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  flowers  are  cultivated  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
cities.     Had  the  farmers  been  fettered  by  covenants  and  leases,  in- 
cluding fixed  systems  of  rotation,  none  of  them  could  have  survived 
the  depressing  years  which  have  now  happily  passed.     The  price  of 
farming  products  has  now  risen,  and  the  ftiiure  of  the  New  £ng^d 
farmers  will  be  regulated  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  trade.     The 
Eastern  lands  at  present  are  probably  cheaper  as  an  investment  than 
those  of  the  West,  that  is  to  say,  capital  will  yield  more  interest  oo 
land  purchased  in  the  Eastern  than  the  Western  section  of  the  States* 
Taxes  in  the  Eastern  States  must  have  a  tendency  to  decline  in  the 
future,  while  in  the  West  they  must  increase.    Beads,  schoolhouses, 
county  buildings,  already  exist  in  Eastern  States,  and  are  paid  for; 
but  they  have  to  be  made  and  paid  for  in  Western  States.     Every 
product  of  a  farm  can  be  converted  into  cash  in  the  East,  but  there 
are  only  two  products  in  the  West,  besides  tobacco  and  cotton,  whidi 
have  cash  value,  viz.  wheat  and  wool.     Maize  must  be  '  incarnated ' 
in  the  more  distant  regions,  that  is,  must  be  converted  into  beef  or 
bacon,  or  it  must  be  changed  into  spirit ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  manu- 
factured to  get  money  for  it.     When  Europeans  learn  more  com- 
pletely its  admirable  fattening  qualities,  no  doubt  more  maize  will 
be  imported  for  cattle ;  but  at  present  its  sale  is  small  compared  with 
the  great  area  of  its  growth.     For  these  various  reasons  the  values 
of  Eastern  lands  will  again  rise,  and  the  farmers  will  enjoy  a  mode- 
rate competence  by  their  cultivation.     As  a  mere  investment  the 
rental  value  is  insufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to  buy  land,  for  it  does 
not  produce  above  three  to  four  per  cent.,  and  that  return,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  £Edr  for  possession  of  land  in  England,  has  no  tempta- 
tion for  the  American  capitalist.     But  such  interest,  added  to  the 
profits  of  the  farm,  gives  a  moderate  competence  to  the  fitrmer  wha 
owns  the  land  which  be  farms.     There  is  little  desire  for  land  as  an 
object  of  ambition,  because  the  landowner  in  America  enjoys  no  social 
position  above  that  of  the  possessor  of  any  other  kind  of  property. 

There  is  a  general  impression  prevailing  in  the  New  England 
States  that  the  effect  of  Western  competition  was  to  drive  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  from  the  land,  and  to  replace  them  by  Irishmen  and 
French  Canadians.  Certainly  both  these  classes  were  constantly 
met  with,  not  only  as  labourers  but  as  farmers,  in  various  parts. 
But  JI  doubt  whether  the  change  has  proceeded  very  flEu:.  In  Uie 
State  of  Massachusetts,  the  last  census  (1875)  showed  that  native- 
bom  farmers  still  amounted  to  Zj  per  cent.  In  Vermont,  I  was 
assured,  the  change  was  proceeding  more  rapidly,  but  I  had  no  sta- 
tistical retiu*ns  on  the  subject.  The  Irishman,  as  soon  as  he  has 
made  money  in  the  factories,  looks  for  land  as  an  investment,  but  he 
is  not  always  successful  in  his  ventures.  The  proportion  of  native 
bom  and  foreign  JEunoiers  may  be  judged  by  the  relative  lUitenMrjr. 
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The  following  table  Ib  inetructiTe,  and  refers  to  the  fanners  in  th» 
State  of  Massachusetts : — 


1       k™.u. 

■"■ffiS" 

Scotch    ....    1             376 

Irish  .     .     .     .  ;       4.346 

CaDadUnn       .        .     .     '            1/140 

■•1 

»5 

27 

'While  there  is  eo  much  higher  a  proportion  of  education  among- 
American  farmers,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  the  face  of  advancing  com- 
petition their  places  are  likely  to  be  occupied  to  any  great  extent  by 
the  Irish  and  Canadians,  for  it  is  not  among  the  ignorant  that  com- 
petition can  be  successfully  met  by  im[»vved  methods  of  farming. 

Of  course,  the  interest  of  this  subject  to  English  agriculturists  is, 
bow  far  this  forty  years'  competition  of  the  West  with  the  East  of 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  represented  in  its  results  in  the 
farming  of  our  own  country.  A  succession  of  bad  seasons  has  made 
us  feel  the  competition  keenly,  but  hopes  are  sometimes  ezpreaaed,  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  Eastern  States,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. There  can  be  no  delusion  greater  than  this.  The  single 
State  of  Texas,  after  deducting  50,000  square  milee  of  desert  Und^ 
has  an  area  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Excluding  land  fit  only  for  grazing,  there  are  about  1,500,000  square 
miles  of  arable  land  in  the  United  States,  and  of  that  less  than  half, 
or  700,000  square  mileB,  is  occupied  by  &rms  in  process  of  improve- 
ment ;  while  only  400,000  square  miles  are  estimated  to  he  improved 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.  About  200,000  square  miles,  excluding 
cotton,  are  devoted  to  crops  which  might  come  into  competition  with 
us  at  the  present  moment,  and  from  this  might  be  deducted  42,000 
square  miles  now  devoted  to  hay.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  force 
of  American  competition  is  far  &om  its  full  development.  It  is  true- 
that  when  land  becomes  exhausted  it  is  abandoned,  and  little  or  no- 
manure  is  used  to  retain  it  in  fertility ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  period 
before  the  fertile  land  is  brought  to  this  state  of  poverty.  Agricul- 
ture is  improving,  though  slowly.  The  produce  of  cereals,  especially 
of  wheat,  does  not  yet  equal  one  half  the  averse  quantity  that  might 
be  expected  from  a  fairly  good  system  of  agriculture.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  States  is  now  about  50,000,000;  but  if  it  were  ioo,ooo,000, 
the  farms  already  in  existence,  by  reasonable  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, could  feed  that  increased  population,  and  still  have  a  large 
quantity  for  exportation.  The  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  is  now  only 
13  bushels,  that  of  oats  28  bushels,  and  of  barley  23  bushels.  A 
small  increase  in  this  low  produce,  multiplied  into  tbe  large  arpa 
already  occupied,  or  into  the  vast  area  which  will  ultimately  he- 
brought  into  cultivation,  shows  what  the  future  competition  of  Ame- 
rica with  Europe  in  food  production  must  be.  It  may  be  interesting- 
to  show  the  actual  quaotities  of  crops  grown  in  1 878  on  the  cultivated 
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Tegions  of  221,769  square  miles,  which,  after  all,  is  only  about  on 
seventh  of  the  estimated  arable  land  in  the  United  States. 

Indian  Com     .        .        .  1,388,218,750  bushels 

Wheat 420,122400        „ 

Hay 391608,296  tons 

Oats 413,578,560  bushels 

Cotton      ....  5f073,53i  bales 

Barley 42,245,630  bushels 

Potatoes  ....  124,126,650 

Rye 25,842,790 


Large  as  these  quantities  are,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  three 
years  from  now,  another  important  competitor  will  have  to  be  met 
By  that  time  the  railway  from  Thunder  Bay  to  the  Red  River  oog^ 
to  be  in  full  operation,  and  the  Welland  Canal  should  be  complied. 
Then  the  Canadian  wheat-land  of  the  north-west,  even  as  far  as  250 
miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  will  force  its  supply  upon  Europe,  at  a  price 
far  lower  than  the  average  cost  of  wheat  in  this  country.  TTie  average 
price  for  thirty  years  is,  I  believe,  5x8.  11  d.  per  quarter  ;  while  wheit 
is  said  to  be  grown  at  a  profit  in  ManitobEi  for  I5«.  a  quarter.  If 
this  be  true,  with  the  experience  of  American  transport,  wheat  coald 
be  delivered  in  Liverpool  much  below  the  average  price  just  quoted 
"NMien  such  competition  is  added  to  that  of  the  great  wheat-growing 
territories  of  the  United  States — Minnesota,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Dacota,  and  even  Montana — it  does  not  require  a  prophet  to  see 
that  either  our  production  of  wheat  must  be  greatly  increased  by 
superior  cultivation,  or  its  profitable  growth  will  be  diflScult  for  our 
farmers  in  the  face  of  such  a  rapidly  augmenting  competition. 

I  have  tried,  however,  to  show  that  an  agriculture  conducted  by 
farmers  free  from  trammels,  and  able  to  adapt  their  culture  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  competition,  has  been  able  to  adapt  itself  to 
new  conditions  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America.     The  growth  of 
wheat  in  America  is  not  the  highest  representative  of  cultivation. 
It  is  really  the  pioneer  of  agriculture.     Scarcely  a  generation  has 
passed  since  the  Genessee  valley  and  the  central  parts  of  the  State  of 
New  York  were  covered  with  wheat.     But  now  its  growth  has  passed 
to  the  west  and  north,  and  yet  the  farms  of  that  State  are  more  pro- 
ductive and  better  cultivated  than  they  were  then.     Dairy  produce 
has  greatly  increased,  and  become  of  great  national  importance.     Mr. 
Atkinson  states  *  that  the  value  of  butter  and  cheese  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  great  as  the  cotton  crop  ;  and  if  the  value  of  milk  used  as 
food  be  added,  the  total  value  of  the  dairy  products  in  the  States  is 
more  than  that  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  as  much,  or  more,  than  that 
of  the  wheat  crop.'     Our  farmers  in  this  country,  if  they  are  to  hold 
their  own,  must  make  great  improvements  in  dairy  products.     We 
have  allowed  France  to  beat  us  in  butter,  and  America  in  cheese. 
There  have  been  great  improvements  in  refrigeration,  and  ice  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  produce  cold,  for  air  compressed  by  a  steam- 
engine  is  equally  efficacious.     In  the  future  butter  firom  the  great 
prairie  lan^  ^qviYl  cotcl^  yo^  c^m^tition  with  our  own.     Even  good 
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oleo-margarice,  at  half  the  cost,  is  a  more  agreeable  substance  than 
butter  iodifieretitly  made. 

Out  own  pastures  are  fitted  to  give  splendid  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  butter,  if  our  farmers  would  use  the  inventions  of  other 
lands  to  obtain  their  products  with  uniformity  and  regularity.  Even 
our  old  reputation  for  cattle-breeding  does  not  stand  without  chal- 
lenge on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Last  autumn  I  visited  a 
farm  in  Vermont  where  I  saw,  among  the  cattle,  dukes  and  duchesses 
of  genuine  pedigree  which  would  have  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  our  beet 
breeders.  There  has  been  a  widespread  distribution  of  excellent 
Jerseys,  and  other  good  breeds,  all  through  the  States,  and  fresh  grass 
butter,  during  the  whole  winter,  can  be  bad  in  New  York  from  the 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  other  regions.  While  we  have  been  con- 
tented in  recent  years  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  lean  stock  of 
Ireland,  so  as  to  produce  high-priced  beef,  and  neglected  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  the  farmers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  continually 
trying  to  improve  their  breeds.  In  the  future  the  competition  in 
beef  will  he  great,  for  transport  is  improving,  and  the  cattle  on  the 
prairie  lands  are  increasing  so  fast  that  their  surplus  must  he  ex- 
ported, even  at  small  profits.  Sheep  are  now  fed  over  the  cotton 
lands,  on  the  seed,  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  and  are  thus  reared 
with  much  economy,  for  their  manure  greatly  improves  the  crop,  while 
their  wool,  being  added  to  profits,  enables  the  mutton  to  be  exported 
at  little  cost.  Already  all  the  products  of  the  hog  are  competing  ' 
heavily  with  our  home  supply.  On  visiting  one  of  those  huge  factories 
at  Chicago  where  tbousan«is  are  daily  slaughtered  and  converted  into 
transportable  products,  the  owner  remarked  to  me  that  they  were  a 
mere  concentration,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  'incarnation,'  of  Indian 
com,  and  therefore  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  that  bulky  corn 
trantiported  to  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  meat  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  United  Kingdom  has  kept  up  well  during  the  paat 
years,  but  how  long  such  prices  will  continue  is  a  question  for  ex- 
perience to  determine.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  the  future 
supply  of  animal  food  from  the  West  will  ultimately  keep  down  the 
prices  of  meat  as  well  aa  of  com.  In  regard  to  oats  and  barley  we 
have  little  to  fear,  and  we  ought  to  hold  oiu-  own  against  dairy  pro- 
duce when  the  pressure  of  competition  teaches  the  farmer  that  be 
must  improve  in  quality  as  well  as  increase  in  quantity. 

My  views  are  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  any  other  intelligent 
observer,  for  though  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  science 
of  f^iculture,  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  its  practical  operations. 
Still,  as  a  chemist,  I  am  much  struck  with  some  facte  in  regard  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  country,  to  which  I  can  now  make  only  a  passing 
allusion.  The  production  of  human  food,  especially  in  Ireland,  is  d&> 
creasing  very  rapidly.  We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  competition  on 
the  New  England  States  has  been  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
soil  for  various  kinds  of  crops.  But  this  notably  is  not  the  case  in 
Ireland,  especially  in  regard  to  the  crop  of  potatoes.  Previously  to 
No.  606  (mo.  cxzvt.  K.  ■,)  3  0 
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184s  six  and  seven  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre  were  constantly  raisa 
upon  Irish  soil.  This  produce  dropped  to  5*6  tons  between  1847  sum 
185 1 ;  to  5*3  between  1852  and  1856;  and  fell  as  low  as  3*1  ton 
between  1869  and  1878.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdon 
there  has  been  little  falling  oflF  in  the  produce  of  this  crop ;  and  tb 
weakened  state  of  the  tuber,  to  which  the  decline  is  commonly  as 
cribed,  as  a  result  of  the  potato  disease,  has  no  real  foundation.  I1 
is  a  canon  in  agriculture  that  the  best  manure  for  any  crop  is  that  os 
the  animal  which  fed  on  that  crop,  because  all  its  ingredients  an 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  plant.  It  is  in  this  way  thai 
the  cotton  lands  of  America  are  now  so  benefited  by  the  sheep  whid 
feed  upon  the  pressed  seeds.  In  Ireland,  however,  a  great  chang* 
has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  population.  Formerly  the 
potato  was  a  staple  article  of  food ;  the  people  lived  upon  the  feurmi 
and  restored  to  the  land  what  was  extracted  in  the  growth  of  the 
potatoes,  but  when  many  emigrated  to  America,  and  when  the  residoe 
changed  so  materially  their  mode  of  diet,  the  manurial  balance  of 
production  and  restoration  was  much  changed,  and  the  imiaaase 
falling  off  of  production  has  been  the  consequence.  It  can  only  be 
by  due  restoration  of  the  abstracted  ingredients  of  the  soil  througfa 
artificial  manure  that  the  land  of  Ireland  can  regain  its  old  fertility. 
Cereals  during  a  lengthened  period  have  been  lessening,  and  cattle 
increasing,  in  Ireland.  If  the  balance  of  nutritive  equivalent  be 
struck  between  them,  the  startling  result  follows  that  Ireland  could 
have  fed  2,520,000  more  people  in  1856-7  than  it  could  in  1878. 
During  a  large  portion  of  that  time  England  and  Scotland  were 
increasing  in  food-producing  power,  but  latterly  they  have  been 
decreasing  also,  though  not  nearly  to  the  extent  of  Ireland.  I  state 
this  important  fact  because  it  clearly  shows  that  our  agriculture  is 
already  changing  its  condition.  The  economical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion is  another  matter.  It  might  pay  a  farmer  to  grow  nothing  but 
lavender,  and  the  land  might  be  fulfilling  its  functions  without  grow- 
ing food  at  all,  if  it  produced  profit  to  invest  in  food  from  other 
lands.  But  changes  are  going  on,  and  rapidly,  in  the  production  of 
food  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us  to  consider 
attentively.  As  a  very  small  contribution  to  it,  I  have  given  the 
impressions  produced  upon  my  own  mind  during  a  pleasant  residence 
of  a  few  months  in  the  New  England  States  last  autumn. 

Since  the  above  has  been  in  type  I  have  read  Mr.  Caird*s  letter, 
in  the  '  Times '  of  May  1 2,  referring  to  American  competition  with 
English  farmers.  It  is  gratifying  to  nae  that  so  eminent  an  agricul- 
tural authority  has  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  myself  in  regard  to 
the  probable  results  of  future  competition.  In  fact,  our  arguments  aod 
mode  of  viewing  the  question  are  so  similar  that  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  add  this  postscript,  to  assure  the  reader  of  this  artic'e  that  I  had 
not  the  advantage  of  knowing  Mr.  Caird's  views  when  it  was  written* 

Lyon  Plattah. 
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Last  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

SIR  THEODOEE  JIARTIN  has  accomplislied  a  difficult  task '  with 
remarkable  success.  Everyone  knew  before  that  he  was  an  ac- 
complished literary  artist ;  but  important  aa  literary  skill  is,  especi- 
ally in  biography,  there  were  many  higher  qualities  required  to  do 
well  such  a  task  as  he  undertook.  He  has  shown  himself  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  of  such  qualities — political  penetration,  moral 
enthusia.^ni,  and  above  all,  delicacy  of  intellectual  tact  and  good 
sense.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  noted  because  it  is  not  the  fashioo 
in  our  modern  literary  world  to  appraise  highly  some  of  these 
qualities,  and  their  very  presence  has  been  made  the  ground  or 
occasion  of  unfavourable  criticism,  from  certain  quarters,  of  the 
'  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.'  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  our 
highly-charged  intellectual  era,  moderation  of  judgment  and  mental 
sanity  cannot  be  held  among  its  characteristic  virtues.  There  is  a 
prevailing  love  of  exaggeration  in  almost  all  departments  of  thought — 
political,  religious,  and  artistic — which  more  than  anything  gives 
the  note  of  success.  And  the  balance  of  judgment — the  fairness 
and  yet  the  sympathy — with  which  our  author  has  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  certain  personal  and  political  topics ;  his  evident  wish  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  ideas  which  never  failed  to  animate  the  Prince — 
whether  in  all  respects  these  may  be  called  characteristically '  English ' 
ideas  or  not — has  exposed  him,  as  any  biographer  of  Prince  Albert  was 
sure  to  be  exposed,  to  the  charge  of  what  is  called  '  courtliness.'  Critics 
wlio  know  very  little  indeed  of  what  they  write,  have  over  and  again 
supposed  that  they  summed  up  the  demerits  of  his  successive  volumes 
in  this  phrase.  Now  'courtliness'  may  mean  either  of  two  quite 
different  things.  It  may  mean  mere  subserviency  to  the  personal  or 
royal  interests  which  are  necessarily  the  main  theme  of  the  book. 
Of  this  we  trace  nothing  from  beginning  to  end.  Or  it  may  mean 
sympathy  with  the  atmosphere  in  which  a  royal  person  like  Prince 
Albert,  of  course,  grew  up,  and  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  earnest 
attempt  springing  out  of  this  sympathy  to  depict  with  full  apprecia- 
tion the  influences  which  were  constantly  bearing  upon  his  mind  and 
character.  Without  some  measure  of  this  courtliness  it  would  have 
been  wholly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  life  of  the  Prince,  or  the 
ideas  and  events  which  were  the  subject  of  narration.  If  there  had 
been  nothing  of  this  the  book  would  have  been  an  unintelligible  mis- 
representation. A  certain  measure  of  sympathy  relative  to  the  subject 
is  just  as  necessary  in  depicting  the  life  of  a  prince  as  of  a  peasant. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  critics  mean  something  different 
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from  either  of  these  things.     The  surroundings  of  a  life  like  Prince 
Albert's  were,  to  a  large   extent,  conventional.     Even  a  mind  so 
powerful  and  fresh  and  penetrating  as  his   was,  could    not  break 
through  the  superficial  decorums,  the  well-drilled  proprieties  of  mode, 
that  bound  all  the  expression  of  his  inner  as  of  his  outer  life ;  and  an 
there  comes  to  any  such  life  a  certain  monotony.     It  stands  before 
us,  truly  vital  as  it  was,  in  something  of  full   dress.      The  veil  of 
dignity  seldom  drops  from  it ;  and  we  long  in  vain  to  get  thoroughly 
behind  the  scenes,  and  see  uncovered  all  the  workings  of  the  drama. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  whether  this  detract  from  the  interest  and 
freshness  of  the  story  or  not,  it  is  an  element  from  which  no  bio- 
graphy of  a  royal  personage  can  be  free.     Nay,  all  biography,  even 
of  the  most  unconventional  type,  is  necessarily  more  or  less  veiled. 
It  is  not  good  for  man,  or  woman,  to  wear  their  life  uncovered  before 
the  world.     Yet  it  may  be  said  that  there  have  been   few  lives— 
either  high  or  low — ^which,  in  some  respects,  have  been  more  bared 
to  public  view  than  that  of  Prince  Albert ;  as  there  have  been  few,  if 
any,  which  have  ever  stood  its  near  searching  with  a  happier  result. 
If  an  element  of  monotony  clings  to  the  picture,  and  the  breathing 
presence  of  nature  is  not  always  there,  gfiving  variety  and  movement 
and  unexpected  development  to  it,  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  subject^ 
and  partly  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  all  biographies  of  the  kind. 
If  the  '  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort'  has  any  special  fault,  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  it  not  in  any  degree  in  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  executed.     These  appear  to  us  throughout  admi- 
rable, and  to  show,  as  we  have  said,  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  the 
possession  of  qualities  of  a  high  order  far  beyond  any  mere  skill  of 
the  litterateur.     But  in  the  '  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  as  in  all 
modem  biography  with  hardly  any  exception,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  picture  mmecessarily,  and  so  to  extend  the  background 
that  in  the  width  and  confusion  of  surface  the  central  figure,  which 
is  after  all  the  real  interest,  is  sometimes  dwarfed,  if  not  hidden 
from  the  view.     We  know  how  hard,  if  not  impossible,  it  must  have 
been  to  avoid  this  in  such  a  biography  as  the  present,  where  the  figure 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  Europe,  and  the  centre  of  endless 
human,  particularly  endless  political,  interests.     The   life  became 
merged  in  these  interests ;  they  everywhere  start  to  the  fiont  with 
the  personality  moving  within  them.     Still  we  think  they  receive 
undue  prominence  when,  as  in  the  present  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  '  Life,'  the  political  afiairs  of  two  years  of  which  Prince  Albert 
was  after  all  only  one  factor,  almost  entirely  fill  up  the  volume — the 
more  personal  aspects  of  the  subject  hardly  filling  up  a  hundred 
pages  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty.     The  author  is  well  aware 
in  the  last  three  volumes  that  his  canvas  had  a  tendency  to  expand 
itself,  and  that  his  function  of  biographer  ran  the  risk  of  beiofj;^ 
turned  into  that  of  historian  of  Her  Majesty's  reign.   He  has  pleaded 
in  excuse  the  ample  materials  placed  at  his  command,  and  the  value 
of  the  Prince's  opinions  and  political  labours  in  the  great  Eastern 
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Question  from  1853  to  185^.  We  do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  the 
plea,  and  it  is  impoasible  for  anyone  who  ^rly  appreciates  the 
character  either  of  the  Prince  or  of  his  biographer  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  other  motive  in  the  extended  treatment  of  this  question 
than  to'  exhibit  truly  opinions  wliich  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
faithfully  excogitated  and  deeply  weighed,  apart  from  partisanship. 
Nothing  but  the  blindness  of  political  zeal  could  have  ever  conjectured 
or  hinted  at  anything  else.  But  admitting  all  this,  character  rather 
than  controversy,  personality  more  than  politics,  even  of  the  most 
exciting  and  important  kind,  is  the  true  m.otif  of  biography,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Prince's, 
career  piiblic  events  are  treated  at  too  great  a  length,  with  the  result, 
not  indeed  of  obscuring  his  life — rather  perhaps  of  making  it  more 
fully  intelligible  to  any  attentive  reader — but  of  making  it  by  iteelf 
less  vivid  and  distinct.  The  figure  is  there,  and  all  the  accesBories 
contribute  to  illustmte  it,  but  nevertheless  they  often  fill  the  eye  of 
the  reader  till  the  central  figure  itself  growa  comparatively  dim  and 
unillumined. 

In  the  following  brief  notice  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  before 
us  the  figure  of  the  Prince  himself  in  his  last  years,  and  the  most 
characteristic  traits  of  a  career  '  so  brilliant '  and  '  animated  with 
noble  energy  '  as  his  truly  was. 

The  main  political  interest  of  Sir  Theodore's  concluding  volume 
is  the  gradual  alienation  of  the  English  and  French  courts,  the  ties 
between  which  had  become  peculiarly  intimate  during  the  preceding 
years,  and  the  great  events  in  Italy,  which  were  at  once  the  glory 
and  the  snare  of  the  French  Emperor.  The  Italian  question,  after 
many  years  of  slumbering  disquiet,  had  come  to  the  front  as  the 
great  European  question  whose  settlement  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Two  years  before,  in  July,  1858,  an  interview  had  taken  place  at 
Plombi^res  between  the  French  Emperor  and  Count  Cavour,  then  at 
tlie  head  of  the  Sardinian  Government,  at  which  a  secret  under- 
standing liad  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  liberation  of  Northern  Italy 
from  the  domination  of  Austria,  and  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
had  been  virtually  made  by  the  Italian  statesman  as  the  price  of 
Napoleon's  assistance.  This  compact  remained  unknown  even  to 
the  diplomatic  world  ;  but  it  became  henceforth  the  key  to  all  the 
Imperial  policy  in  France.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  new  turn  which  his  ambition 
took  from  this  date,  till  it  led  him  onwards  from  stage  to  stage,  and 
finally  plunged  him  into  the  madness  of  war  with  Germany,  in  which 
his  dynasty  perished.'     So  far  he  was  animated  by  the  truly  noble 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  Qaccn's  political  fore«ig;ht  tbat  dhe  dietinctly 
recognised  the  connection  between  Ibe  Emperor's  Italian  projects  and  his  fnrtbM 
projects  in  tbe  Rbcnish  provinces,  which  ten  jears  later  precipitated  his  downfall. 
Writing  to  King  Leopold  in  Feb.  ISGS.sbe  says  that  if  Anstria  and  Oermsi]}'  do  their 
duty,  '  France  will  not  be  so  eager  to  attempt  what  1  fully  believe  would  end  in  the 
Emperor's  downfalL' 
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desire  to  set  Italy  free  from  the  foreign  thraldom  which  had  so  long 
debased  it.     He  had  been  closely  connected  with  the   Italian  revo- 
lutionists before  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  shared  in  their  enthu- 
siasm.    They  were  determined  not  to  allow  him  to   forget  his  dd 
connections ;  and  when  they  found  that  he  took  no   steps  to  help 
them,  they  conspired  to  take  vengeance  on  him,   and   the  Orsini 
conspiracy  to  destroy  him  and  the  Empress  on   their  way  to  the 
Opera  House  startled  the  world  on  January  25,  1858.      The  effect  of 
this  'attempt'  was  powerful.     It  kindled  the  imagination  of  the 
Emperor  once  more  with  dreams  of  Italian  liberation  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  play  a  part.     It  became  known  that   other  Italian 
revolutionists   had   banded   themselves   together,  to    succeed  where 
Orsini  had  failed,  unless  he  took  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  their 
hopes.     This  was  a  goad  applied  to  the  fear  no  less  than  to  the  pride 
of  the  Emperor.   Then '  Orsini's '  plans  had  been  concocted  in  London ; 
and  although  the  Emperor  himself  knew  the  English  people  too  well 
to  attach  any  blame  to  them  on  that  account,  the  strong  feeling 
excited  in  France  on  the   subject,  and   the   tall   talk  of  his  own 
'  colonels '  tended  to  strain,  if  not  break,  the  emXefnJte  cordicUe  which 
had  prevailed  with  England,  both  court  and  people,  for  some  time. 
How  far   this  alienation   extended,  soon  became  manifest   in  the 
vote  by  which  Lord  Palmerston's  Conspiracy  Bill  was  rejected  on 
February  19. 

These  various  influences  combined  to  start  the  Emperor  on  hi^ 
new  career,  without  any  of  the  moderating  influence  which  would  have 
come  from  a  continuance  of  his  frank  intercourse  with  the  English 
Court.  The  change  in  his  manner  was  not  at  first  apparent ;  and  the 
friendly  personal  relations  between  him  and  the  Prince  remained  un- 
broken for  some  time.  But  already  in  the  beginning  of  1 859,  from  the 
famous  New  .Year's  speech  to  M.  Hiibner,  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
grave  suspicions  had  been  created  in  the  mind  of  Prince  Albert.  He 
felt  no  longer  sure  of  the  Emperor's  sincerity,  and  wrote  to  King  Leopold 
that  *  it  is  not  well  to  correspond  with  him.'  These  suspicions  were 
not  allayed  by  an  elaborate  letter  to  the  Queen  from  the  '  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries '  on  the  14th  of  the  ensuing  February,  in  which  the 
Emperor  endeavoured  to  justify  his  warlike  attitude,  while  still 
making  professions  of  peace.  By  this  time  the  Prince  'knew  too 
much  of  the  arrangements  secretly  concluded  with  Sardinia,  as  weU 
as  of  what  was  being  done  in  France  to  prepare  for  war,  to  accept 
without  reservation  the  colouring  given  to  both  in  the  letter.  He 
had,  moreover,  read  the  Emperor's  character  too  thoroughly  in  the 
unreserved  discussions  which  passed  between,  not  to  see  that  he  wa^ 
entirely  dominated  by  his  dream  of  a  readjustment  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  European  States,  and  that  he  was  concealing  his  plans  from 
one  by  whom,  he  knew,  they  were  regarded  as  no  less  dangerous  ta 
himself  and  his  dynasty  than  to  the  peace  of  Europe.' 

Events  moved  rapidly  forward.     War  was  proclaimed  in  May 
between  Austria,  and  France  and  Italy  combined.     The   bloody 
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engagements  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  had  pTOstjated  the  Austrian 
power  in  Lombardj,  but  also  greatly  weaken^  and  alarmed  France. 
The  imtoward  Peace  of  Viilafranca  had  heen  patched  up  between  the 
French  and  Auatrian  Emperors  without  the  consent  of  Sardinia ;  and 
the  Continental  prospect  remained  nearly  as  unsettled  as  ever.  Eng- 
land remained  firm  in  the  attitude  of  neutrality,  notwithstanding  the 
difSculties  arising  both  from  political  sympathy  with  Italian  aspira- 
tions and  the  incessant  ingenuity  of  French  diplomacy.  At  length, 
in  the  process  of  consolidating  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  secret  com- 
pact as  to  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  became  a  secret  no  longer, 
and  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  England,  which  had  previously 
run  strongly  in  favour  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his  Italian  projects, 
took  a  decided  turn.  Indignation  was  general  at  what  appear^  the 
grasping  selfishness  of  France,^  'in  the  face  of  her  grandiloquent 
asseveration  that  she  had  made  war  "  for  an  idea,"  and  with  no  selfish 
object  in  view.'  So  stormy  was  this  indignation  that  it  retarded, 
and  even  endangered  for  a  time,  the  completion  of  Mr.  Cobden's 
famous  Commercial  Treaty,  negotiated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  certainly  served  to  colour  the  Prince's  views  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  Buch  a  treaty.  It  prevented  him  from  seeing  in  it  all  the 
good  which  it  really  possessed  for  binding  the  two  countries  together 
in  interest  as  weUasamity.  It  will  be  carried,  he  writes  (March  15, 
1 860),  but '  not  without  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  .  .  .  Parliament  baa  accepted  it,  but,  while  doing  so,  has 
rated  the  Emperor  soundly,  who  is  very  indignant.' 

This  was  the  second  year  of  the  powerful  ministry  formed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  retirement  of  the  second  Derby  ministry,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Reform  Bill.  A  new  Reform  Bill  was  dra^ng  its 
tedious  length  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  exciting — the 
Prince  writes  on  March  17 — 'as  much  excitement  as  a  Turnpike 
Trust  Bill.'  Its  fate  is  matter  of  history.  The  Prince  evidently 
looked  upon  the  Reform  projects  of  both  the  Conservative  and  Libert 
(jovernments  with  no  special  favour,  but  mainly  because  he  saw  in 
them  the  play  of  political  ambition  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
•State,  rather  than  any  grave  and  intelligent  political  purpose.  *It 
is  generally  to  be  desired,'  he  says, '  that  this  ministry  may  carry 
through  a  Reform  Bill,  and  what  its  tenor  may  be  makes  little 
difference,  especially  as  the  Conservative  Bill  of  last  year  was  as 
democratic  as  any  Bill  could  well  be.'  In  the  same  letter  he  says, 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  Budget  of  that  year,  and 
the  great  speech  by  which  be  introduced  it,  *  Gladstone  is  now  the 
real  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  works  with  an  energy  and 
vigour  altogether  incredible.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  volume  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
Life  tends  to  bring  into  relief  the  occasionally  embarrassing  relations 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Prince  and  the  Court.    But  it  is 

*  Letter  of  tbe  Prioce,  March  15,  i860,  vol.  v.  p.  48. 
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difficult  to  see  how  these  relations  could  have  been  stated^at  all  with- 
out presenting  them  in  their  true   character,    and   with    the  sane 
degree  of  frankness  as  the  relations  between    Earl  Hussell  01  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Court  are  described.     There  is   no  evidence  rf 
arnhre  penaee  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in   the  other.      The 
Prince  had  his  own  opinions,  which  he  held  firmly  all   the  more  that 
they  were  the  result  of  his   own  deliberate   thoughtfolness.     He 
evidently  disagreed  with  Mr.  Gladstone  strongly  as  to  his  attitode 
on  the  Fortification   Bill,  and  the   general  question    of   what  wis 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country.     He  had  not  the  same  fiuth 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  for  preserving    peace  u 
Mr.  Gladstone  and   the  Manchester  School  had.      They  were  right 
upon  the  whole ;  and  the  Prince's  apprehensions  were  in  some  degree 
exaggerated.     But  Mr.  Gladstone's   foresight  could  not  have  been 
appreciated  without  a  perception  of  the  difficulties  of  his  policy  such 
as  they  appeared  to  other  minds,  and  even  to  the  thoughtful  mind  of 
the  Prince  Consort.     The  moral  earnestness  of  a  man  like  JNIr.  Glad- 
stone, no  less  than  his  amazing  energy,  were  least  of  all  likely  to  he 
underrated  by  a  character  like  Prince  Albert's,  combining  in  itself 
such  high  enthusiasm  with  such  serious  and  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  work  and  duty.     The  only  thing  in  the  present   volume   really 
depreciatory  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  publication  of  which  migbt 
have  been  spared  by  the  biographer,  is  a  remark  not  by  the  Prince, 
but  by  Lord  Palmerston,  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  upon  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  famous    Budget  speeches  cast  so  much    honour.     Lord 
Palmerston  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  on  July  23,  i860,  while  inform- 
ing her  Majesty  as  to  the  objections  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  the  Fortification  Bill,  says  that  he  reserved  his   freedom 
*  to  take  such  course  as  he  may  see  fit  on  that  subject  next  year, 
to  which  Viscount  Palmerston  entirely  assented.'     '  That  coiurse,'  he 
adds,  *  will  probably  be  the  same  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  this 
year,  namely,  ineffectual  opposition  and  ultimate  acquiescence,' 

The  course  of  events  in  Italy,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
Peace  of  Villafranca,  resumed  their  march  with  redoubled  vigoHr 
under  the  auspices  of  Garibaldi  in  Naples.  The  truth  was  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Italian  peninsula  into  one 
kingdom ;  and  as  Garibaldi  advanced  with  his  conquering  volunteers 
from  the  south,  Cavoiu*  was  compelled  to  throw  his  forces  into 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  in  order  to  prevent  anarchy  in  those  states, 
and  to  extend  the  authority  of  a  stable  government  throughout  Italy. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Prince  should  view  with  some  distrust  and 
alarm  the  arguments  by  which  Cavour  defended  his  ambitious  designs 
for  his  country  and  sovereign.  His  position,  as  well  as  his  habits  of 
mind,  here,  as  always,  compelled  him  to  look  with  favour  at  the  more 
cautious  and  slowly  progressive  side  of  public  affairs,  rather  than  at 
the  violent  daring  which  knew,  as  in  the  case  of  Cavour,  how  to  seise 
the  fitting  opportunity  which  might  never  return.  This  accounts  for 
his  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Italian  cause.    He  felt  urgently  that  no 
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consideration  of  expediency  should  ever  override  the  claims  of  truth 
-and  fair-dealing.  Oavour's  pliancy  in  saying  one  thing  and  some- 
times doing  another^  o&ended  his  sense  of  right.  All  hie  higher 
sympathies,  however,  were  with  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  and  he 
therefore  felt  very  bitterly  the  insinuation  which  appeared  in  the 
*  Timea '  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to  the  effect  that  the  Italian  policy 
of  the  Government  was  thwart£d  by  the  influence  of  the  Court.  Even 
if  the  Prince  had  less  fully  recognised  than  he  did,  the  necessity  of  a 
United  Italy  us  the  only  adequate  fulfilment  of  the  long-stifled 
aspirations  of  agreat  people,  he  had  too  long  learned  and  too  long  prac- 
tised his  constitutional  duties  as  the  adviser  of  the  Queen  on  foreign 
policy,  to  have  interposed  any  obetacles  to  a  policy  approved  of  by 
the  English  nation  and  promoted  by  the  GovemmenC  His  con- 
sciousness of  freedom  from  blame  did  not  prevent  liim  feeling  acutely 
such  public  accusations.  It  would  have  been  better  for  his  happiness, 
and  possibly  shown  more  strength  of  mind,  had  he  not  taken  so  much 
to  heart  articles  in  the  '  Times '  or  anywhere  else.  But  it  is  the 
penalty  of  a  nature  like  his,  in  its  very  atnfe  to  do  what  is  right'  amidst 
the  powerful  influences  of  duty  aflecting  it  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  to  feel  bitterly  the  sting  which  harsher  natures,  untroubled  by 
any  considerations  save  those  of  the  moment,  may  inflict  upon  a  com- 
plex and  sensitive  conscience. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  in  these  last  years,  that  the  Prince's  health 
was  losing  its  elasticity  and  strength  long  before  the  end  came. 
Apparently  healthy  and  capable  of  much  &tigue  both  of  body  and 
mind,  his  brilliant,  youthful  beauty  of  foce  and  figure  having  settled 
into  a  digniiied  and  noble  manhood,  he  was  never  really  what  phj- 
Kicians  call '  strong.'  In  childhood  he  was  called  '  a  delicate  boy ; '  * 
and  having  brought  a  weak  stomach  into  the  world,  he  was  never 
likely,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Koyal,  to  get  the  better  of  this  constitutional  weakness.  It  was  con- 
stantly making  itself  felt ;  and  especially  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  the 
strain  of  long-continued  work  seems  to  have  begun  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  his  Bufl'eiings  from  this  unhappy  organ  come  out  continually  in  his 
confidential  communications.  After  Ms  address  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  British  Association,  at  Aberdeen,  in  that  autiunn,  he  had  a 
severe  'gastric  attack,'  wMch  evidently  alarmed  those  who  knew  bis 
constitution — none  more  so  than  his  ever-watchfid  friend,  Stockmar, 
at  a  distance,  who  wrote  to  him  in  evident  distress,  and  in  a  note  of 
warning,  which  it  is  now  rather  pitiful  to  read,  he  attributed  his 
illness  to  '  the  worries  both  of  body  and  mind '  to  which  the  Prince 
was  daily  exposed,  and  the  difBcuIties  which  beset  him  in  taking  due 
■care  of  his  health.     '  All  around  you,'  he  said,  ominously,  '  there  is  a 


*  Vol.  V,  p,  187. 

>  'We  have  gone  tlirtmRb  mncb,  and  UieA  kard  after  mucb  that  Is  good.'  80 
rite  both  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  to  Stockmar  In  the  present  volume.  We  do 
•t  know  bow  it  affects  othen  ;  but  ne  have  seldom  read.  In  all  the  drci 
ore  pathetic  statement,  ■  Vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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Want  of  a  thoughtful  care  for  the  repose,  the  tending,  and  the  nursing 
which  are  so  necessary  for  the  sick  and  the  convalescent.'  His  old 
friend  was,  perhaps,  disposed  to  he  slightly  querulous,  and  no  doubt 
the  chief  reason  of  the  Prince's  want  of  rest  was,  his  own  sleepless 
eflFort  to  be  always  at  the  post  of  duty.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Sir  James  Clark,  who  knew  his  system  well  and  how  much  it 
needed  periodical  rest,  had  warned  him  to  take  a  daily  siesta.  But 
the  Prince  was  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  many  tauch  older 
than  he  was  shrink  from  habits  that  seem  to  suggest  the  approach  of 
declining  years.  So  he  worked  on,  notwithstanding  successive  symp- 
toms of  want  of  sleep,  as  early  as  the  end  of  1859.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  all  throog'hout  the 
concluding  years  of  his  life,  chronicled  in  the  volume,  there  is  an 
evident  decay  of  healthful  vitality,  and  consequently  of  buoyancy  of 
spirits.  '  I  am  tired  to  death  with  work,  vexation,  and  worry,'  he 
says  to  Stockmar  in  January,  i860.  The  winter  and  spring  of  this 
year  were  cold  and  wet,  and  their  influence  was  naturally  depressing. 
With  a  brief  gleam  of  fine  weather  in  May,  the  spirits  of  the  Prince 
rose  ;  but  there  is  a  tone  of  weariness  even  in  expressing  his  sense  of 
pleasure  in  the  change  to  his  daughter  at  Berlin.  He  writes  fix)m 
Osborne  on  May  23  (i860): — 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  has  foimd  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
glorious  air,  the  most  fragrant  odours,  the  incessant  choir  of  birds,  and  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure ;  and  were  there  not  so  many  things  that  reminded 
me  of  the  so-called  world  (that  is  to  say — of  miserable  men)  one  might 
abandon  oneself  wholly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  real  world.  There  is  no 
such  good  fortune,  however,  for  poor  me ;  and  this  being  so,  one's  feelings 
remain  \mder  the  treadmill  of  ever-circling  business.  The  donkey  in  Caris- 
brooke,  which  you  will  remember,  is  my  true  counterpart.  He,  too,  would 
much  rather  munch  thistles  in  the  castle-moat  than  turn  round  in  the 
wheel  at  the  castle  well ;  and  small  are  the  thanks  he  gets  for  his  laboxu'. 
I  am  tortured,  too,  by  the  prospect  of  two  public  dinners  at  which  I  am» 
or  rather  shall  be,  in  the  chair.  The  one  gives  me  seven,  the  other  ten» 
toasts  and  speeches,  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  distracting  to  myself.' 

It  may  surprise  some  that  the  Prince's  work  should  have  been  so 
incessant ;  but  one  has  only  to  remember  the  numberless  duties,  public 
and  private,  devolving  upon  him,  and  the  high  ideal  which  he  set 
before  him  of  shrinking  from  no  burdens  either  of  his  own,  or  by 
which  he  could  relieve  the  Queen,  to  see  how  inevitable  was  his  round 
of  work  day  by  day.  In  one  year  (1848)  we  are  told,*  no  fewer  than 
28,000  despatches  were  received  and  sent  out  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  all  these  despatches  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Queen  no  less 
than  of  her  Ministers.  The  Prince  shared  in  all  the  Queen's  anxieties 
and  advised  with  her  in  all  difficulties.  It  had  been  his  aim  from  the 
first '  to  make  his  position  entirely  a  part  of  hers — to  fill  up  any  gap 
which,  as  a  woman,  she  would  naturally  leave  in  the  exercise  of  her 
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regal  fimctioii-~contioually  and  anxiouslj  to  watch  every  part  of  th& 
public  business  in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  or  assist  her  at  any 
moment  in  any  of  the  multifarious  and  difficult  questions  brought 
before  her,  political,  or  aocial,  or  personal.' '"  If  his  life  had  been 
otherwise  free,  the  tasks  thus  devolving  upon  him  were  enormous ; 
but  in  addition  to  all  such  semi-regal  functions,  he  had  the  endless 
details  of  bis  own  personal  and  &mily  affaire  to  manage ;  and  how 
much  it  cost  him  at  first  to  reduce  the  arrangements  of  the  Koya! 
household  to  such  order  and  efBciency  as  he  could  tolerate,  are  told  at 
length  in  the  firstvolumeof  his  Life.  He  was  essentially  conscientious 
and  orderly  in  all  things,  and  he  t^X)k  great  pains  that  nothing  should 
be  wrong  which  he  could  put  right.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  described 
his 'habits  of  working 'in  the  present  volume.  He  rose  early — as  a 
rule  at  seven,  summer  and  winter — and  had  made  good  progress  with 
his  work  before  other  people  were  stirring.  In  winter,  he  worked,  of 
course,  with  a  fire  and  '  a  green  German  lamp  ready  lit,'  by  the  light 
of  which  he  read  and  answered  letters, '  never  allowing  his  vast  cor- 
respondence to  fall  into  arrear ; '  and  he  '  prepared  for  her  Majesty's 
consideration  drafts  of  answers  to  her  Ministers  on  any  matters  of 
importance.'  Each  morning  he  spent  in  the  same  way,  or  'in  the 
perusal  of  fresh  relays  of  despatches  and  official  papers  which  had 
been  previously  opened  and  read  by  the  Queen,  and  placed  by  her 
ready  for  his  perusal  beside  his  table  in  his  sitting-room.'  Then  the 
newspapers  had  to  be  examined.  Sometimes  he  would  read  aloud 
'  good  or  important  articles '  to  the  Queen.  '  A  good  article  gave  him 
sincere  pleasure.'  How  much  a  mischievous  one  pained  him  has 
already  been  told.  His  hours  of  recreation  were  brief.  He  would 
say, '  I  don't  understand  people  making  a  business  of  shooting,  and 
going  out  for  the  whole  day.  I  take  it  as  an  amusement  for  a  few 
hours.' 

The  day  was  too  short  for  the  claims  upon  his  attention.  In  every 
ilii'ection  his  coansel  and  his  help  were  sought.  In  the  Royal  household, 
in  his  family  circle,  among  hti  numerous  kinsfoik  at  home  and  abn>ad,  his 
judgment  and  guidance  were  being  constantly  appealed  to.  Every  eater- 
prLsc  of  national  importance  claimed  his  attention ;  and  in  all  things  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  State  at  home  or  abroad  hia  accurate  and  varied 
knowledge,  and  great  political  sagacity,  made  him  looked  to  as  a  leading 
authority  by  all  our  leading  statesmen.  Let  those  who  worked  with  and 
for  him  do  their  best — and  he  could  not  have  been  served  more  ably  or 
more  devotedly — they  could  not  prevent  a  pressure  which  constantly  com- 
pelled bim  to  do  in  one  day  what  would  have  been  more  than  ample  work 
for  two. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  all  this  &tigne  of  body  and  brain  made 
serious  inroads  on  his  constitution,  and  tended  to  a  steady  depression 
of  bis  vital  energies.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  th& 
lack  of  cheeritilness  and  sense  of  weariness  that  appear  not  unfire- 
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quently  in  his  confidential  letters  during  these  years,  showed  itself 
in  his  daily  manner  and  conversation.  There  hM  been  a  preTalent 
idea  somehow  that  he  was  stiff  and  pedantic  in  his  ways,  taking  even 
his  pleasure  sadly,  after  the  manner  of  his  adopted  countrymen ;  but 
in  truth  he  was,  both  as  man  and  boy,  *  full  of  eapi^leriej  and  with 
a  habit  of  viewing  men  and  things  in  a  droll  and  humorous  way,' 
a  characteristic  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  inherited  from  his 
mother.  Even  in  these  last  burdened  years,  the  Queen  herself  telk  xa 
in  a  memorandum  quoted  by  Sir  Theodore  in  this  volume,"  he  would 
keep  the  table  at  breakfast  and  luncheon  *  enlivened  by  his  interest- 
ing conversation,  >)y  his  charming  anecdotes  and  droll  stories  without 
end,  of  his  childhood,  of  people  at  Coburg,  of  our  people  in  Scotland, 
which  he  would  repeat  with  a  wonderful  power  of  mimicry,  and  at 
which  he  would  himself  laugh  most  heartily.'  In  so  far  as  his 
manner  ever  gave  the  expression  of  stiffness  this  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  it  often  does,  from  a  sense  of  shyness,  and  a  lack  of  those 
little  acts  of  free  and  easy  courtesy  which,  as  they  seem  to  belong  by 
nature  to  some,  sometimes  mean  little,  and  yet  wear  a  charm  which 
higher  gifts  do  not  have.  Stockmar  noticed,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy, 
the  absence  in  the  Prince  of  the  perfection  of  les  belles  manitres^ 
adding  what  some  others  would  have  confirmed  of  the  Prince  long 
afterwards — *  On  the  whole  he  will  always  have  more  success  with 
men  than  with  women,  in  whose  society  he  shows  too  little  em- 
preasementj  and  is  too  indifferent  and  retiring.'  *^ 

The  strain  upon  the  Prince's  powers  never  relaxed  in  these  last 
years,  and  gradually  the  effect  became  unmistakable  in  a  growing 
depression  both  of  mind  and  body.  The  death  of  the  Queen's 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  in  the  spring  of  1 861,  increased  his 
cares  and  added  in  many  ways  to  his  laboiurs.  Besides  the  shock  to 
himself  and  the  necessity  of  subduing  his  own  feelings  for  the  sake 
of  the  Queen,  in  this  the  first  great  sorrow  of  her  life,  he  was 
obliged  for  a  time  to  do  even  more  than  usual  with  the  view  'of 
lightening  for  her  Majesty  the  daily  and  hourly  duties  of  commu- 
nicating with  her  Ministers. '  Then  all  the  painful  and  harassing 
labour  which  devolved  on  him,  as  the  Duchess's  executor,  of  exa- 
mining the  papers  and  correspondence  accumulated  during  a  long 
and  busy  life,  and  of  arranging  the  claims  of  kinsfolk,  of  old  retainers, 
and  others,  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  his  fatigue.  '  He  bore  them,' 
Sir  Theodore  adds, '  without  a  murmur,  and  in  this  time  of  great 
family  distress  gave  fresh  proofs  of  the  patient,  cheerful,  considerate 
spirit — thinking  for  all  and  feeling  for  all — which  toil  and  trial  and 
disappointment  seemed  only  to  ripen  into  fuller  beauty.' 

The  ripening  was  nearer  at  hand  than  any  then  dreamed.  The 
later  spring  was  spent  at  Osborne,  full  of  political  as  well  as  domestic 
anxiety.  '  In  politics  the  outlook  is  most  melancholy,'  he  writes  to 
a  friend  at  Berlin  on  the  9th  of  May.   The  miserable '  Macdonald  affair,' 
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arising  out  of  an  insult  offered  to  an  English  officer  at  Bonn,  had  added' 
bitterness  to  our  unfriendly  relations  with  Germany  at  this  time.  A 
busy  season  followed  with  meetings,  and  prospects  for  the  improvement 
of  military  education  in  connection  with  Sandhurst  College.  A  sig- 
nificant entiy  in  his  diary  on  the  i6th  of  the  month  shows  faow 
greatly  his  powers  were  overtaxed.  '  Am  ill,  feverish,  with  pains  in 
my  limbs,  artd  feel  very  miserahle.'  In  the  autumn  there  was 
another  brief  retirement  to  Osborne  after  a  sad  ceremonial  visit  to 
the  Mausoleum  containing  the  remains  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  at 
Frogmore ;  then  a  visit  to  Ihiblin  and  Killamey,  and  finally  in  the 
beginning  of  September  to  Balmoral.  The  weather  during  the  stay 
of  the  Court  at  Balmoral '  was  all  that  could  be  desired,'  and  did 
both  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  *  good,  as  usual.'  His  letters  &om 
Balmoral  breathe  a  more  cheerful  tone  than  those  of  the  previous  part 
of  the  year.  But  he  '  had  two  foundations  to  lay '  in  Edinburgh  on 
his  way  back  on  October  25.  There  was  'a  keen  autumn  wind' 
blowing  during  the  ceremony  of  laying  these  stonea,  and '  long  extern- 
pore  prayers  formed  an  important  part  of  the  ceremony,'  during  which 
all  stood  in  the  open  sunleas  air  with  uncovered  heads.  Many  felt 
then  how  ill-timed  the  length  of  the  prayers  was,  and  how  far  from 
robust  the  Prince  looked  I  After  the  return  to  Balmoral  there  was  & 
new  sorrow  to  both  the  Prince  and  the  Queen  in  the  death  of  the 
young  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  greatly  interested  the  Prince. 
'  He  was  very  fond  of  him,'  says  the  Queen  in  her  diary, '  loved  him 
like  a  son  ;  while  he  had  unbounded  confidence  in  Albert.' 

The  Prince  had  some  noxiety  and  annoyance  of  u  private  nature  at  the 
very  time  the  intflltigence  reached  him  of  the  King  of  Portugal's  death. 
At  any  other  time,  or  if  hi>;  health  hud  not  been  already  shaken,  ho  would 
not  have  allowed  it  to  weigh  unduly  upon  hia  spiiits.  As  it  was,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  shake  it  off.  It  haunted  hitn  with  the  pefaistency  with 
which  even  tiifies  haunt  the  mind  when  the  nervous  system  is  ovei'taxed. 
This  torturing  tyiunny  of  ever-recurring  thought  Ls  never  moi-ereleatleHH  than 
when  sleeplessness  has  set  in  ;  and  this  was  the  Prince's  case  ;  for  we  learn 
by  an  entry  in  his  diary,  November  24,  that  for  the  last  fourteen  days  hia 
nights  had  been  almost  wholly  wakeful. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  there  was  no  one  with  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  to  save  the  Prince,  not  only  from 
'  unnecessary  business,'  but  from  alt  work  of  any  kind  for  a  time. 
Frothing  but  utter  cessation  from  work  and  change  of  scene  can  meet 
a  nervous  crisis  of  this  kind,  which  cornea,  sooner  or  later,  to  all 
overworked  men  and  women  who  are  not  exceptionally  gifted  with 
stores  of  health.  The  Queen  saw  that  he  was  '  low  and  sad,'  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  Prince's  Secretary,  Sir  Charles  Phippe, 
to  the  necessity  of  relieving  him  from  all  strain  and  undue  fatigue  in 
going  backward  and  forward  to  London  on  public  duty  ;  but,  as  in 
many  such  cases,  the  full  danger  was  not  appreciated,  even  by  one 
who  saw  so  much  of  him  as  his  secretary.     The  Prince  bore  up  sa 
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well  that  a  slight  return  of  better  looks  and  better  spirits  was  into 
preted  as  a  return  to  *  better  health.' 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  tells  us  in  the  opening  of  his  final  chapter 
that  the  Prince  contemplated  the  prospect  of  death  with  a  singular 
equanimity  for  a  man  of  his  years.  Not  long  before  his  &tal  illness 
he  said  to  the  Queen, '  I  do  not  cling  to  life.  You  do  ;  but  I  set  no 
store  by  it.  If  I  knew  that  those  I  love  were  well  cared  for,  I  should 
be  quite  ready  to  die  to-morrow.'  *  I  have  no  tenacity  of  life,'  he 
added.  '  He  was  ready  to  live,'  the  Queen  says,  in  a  memorandam 
of  1862,  *  ready  to  die;'  *not  because  I  wish  to  be  happier,'  as  he 
often  remarked,  *  but  because  he  was  quite  ready  to  go.'  '  Death  in 
his  view  was  but  the  portal  to  a  further  life,  in  which  he  might  hope 
for  a  continuance,  imder  happier  conditions,  of  all  that  was  best  in 
himself,  and  in  those  he  loved,  unclogged  by  the  weaknesses,  and 
unsaddened  by  the  failures,  the  misimderstandings,  the  sinful- 
ness and  the  sorrows  of  earthly  existence.'  The  end  drew  rapidly  on. 
His  sleeplessness,  which  had  begun  on  November  10,  continued. 
Still  he  laboured  at  his  post,  driving  over  to  Sandhurst  on  the  27th, 
during  a '  terrific  rain,'  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  works  there. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  records  in  his  diary,  *  Am  full  of  rheim[iatic 
pains,  and  feel  thoroughly  unwell.  Have  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  at 
night  for  the  last  fortnight.'  Again,  after  travelling  on  the  following 
day  to  Cambridge,  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  notes, '  Bin 
recht  elend '  (*  Am  very  wretched '). 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  suffering  he  performed  his  last  public 
duty,  and  no  nobler  duty  could  close  a  public  life.  It  was  a  fitting 
close  to  his  great  career.  The  well-known  affair  of  the  Trent  had 
endangered  the  relations  of  this  country  and  America,  and  mi^ht 
possibly  have  led  to  unhappy  consequences  in  the  excited  state  of 
popular  feeling,  both  in  this  country  and  America.  The  Cabinet  had 
drafted  a  despatch  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Lyons  on  the  subject.  On 
being  submitted  to  the  Queen,  it  was  judged  *  somewhat  meagre,' 
and  the  Prince  sketched,  on  December  i,  certain  suggestions  calcu- 
lated to  remove  from  the  despatch  '  anything  which  could  irritate  a 
proud  and  sensitive  nation,'  and  at  the  same  time  offer  to  them 
'  an  opportunity  of  receding  honourably  from  the  position  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  by  the  indiscreet  act  of  a  too  zealous  navy 
ciiptain.'  Lord  Palmerston  thought  the  suggestions  *  excellent,' 
and  the  despatch  was  recast  in  conformity  with  them.  And  this  last 
act  of  the  Prince's,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  averting  a  quarrel  with  the  American  Government  at  a  criti- 
cal moment.  This  is  confessed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  communica- 
tion made  to  the  Queen  in  the  following  January. 

This,  his  last  act  of  public  duty,  was  speedily  followed  by  increased 
suffering.  Sir  James  Clark  and  Dr.  Jenner  both  saw  him  the  same 
day,  and  were  *  much  disappointed  '  with  his  condition.  He  came  to 
dinner,  *  but  could  eat  nothing ;  yet  he  was  able  to  talk  and  even  tell 
stories.'     Next  day,  after  another  sleepless  night,  ^  symptoms  of  what 
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might  prove  to  be  low  fever  were  beginning  to  be  more  marked.' 
Wtill  he  was  able,  if  not  to  do  business,  to  Bee  Lord  Methaen  and 
Colonel  Francis  Seymour,  who  had  returned  from  Portugal,  where 
they  had  been  aent  by  the  Queen  on  a  miBsion  of  condolence.  '  He 
asked  for  all  the  details  of  the  King  of  Portugal's  death,  and  made 
the  remark  '  that  it  was  well  his  own  illness  was  not  fever,  as  that,  he 
felt  sure,  would  be  fatal  to  him.'  Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  have 
realised  his  alarming  condition  more  than  his  own  physicians,  who 
still '  saw  uo  cause  for  alarm.'  It  was  their  hope  even  on  December  4 
that  *  there  would  be  no  fever.'  But  the  Prince's  Bufferiogs  continued 
unabated.  The  same  morning  the  Queen  found  him  'looking  very 
wretched  and  woebegone.'  'I  was  dreadfully  overcome  and  alarmed,' 
tthe  adds ;  '  Alice  was  reading  to  him,'  and  *  while  Alice  was  reading 
he  seemed  in  a  very  uncomfortable  panting  state.'  The  same  night 
Dr.  Jenner  sat  up  with  him,  and  at  eight  next  morning  the  Queen 
found  him  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  his  sitting-room.  *  He  did  not 
smile  or  take  much  notice  of  me,  but  complained  of  his  wretched 
condition.  .  .  .  His  manner  all  along  was  so  unlike  himgelf,  and  he 
bad  sometimes  such  a  strange,  wild  look.'  Yet  after  he  had  slept 
for  some  time  the  Queen  found  him  'resting  on  the  sofa,  talking  and 
feeming  decidedly  better.'  In  the  evening  he  was  pronounced  still 
'  decidedly  better.'  The  Queen  writes,  '  I  found  my  Albert  most 
dear  and  affectionate,  and  quite  himself,  when  I  went  in  with  little 
Beatrice,  whom  he  kissed.  He  quite  laughed  at  some  of  her  new 
French  verses  which  I  made  her  repeat,  then  he  held  her  little  hand 
in  his  for  some  time,  and  she  stood  looking  at  him.'  On  December  6 
he  was  again  up  by  eight,  but '  looking  weak  and  exhausted  and  not 
better.'  In  reference  to  his  overwork  he  said  '  It  is  too  much,  you 
must  speak  to  the  ministers.'  Then  he  said  that  when  he  lay  awake 
'  he  heard  the  little  birds,  and  thought  of  those  he  had  heard  at 
the  Rosenau  in  his  childhood.  I  felt  quite  upset,'  the  Queen  adds. 
'  When  the  doctors  came  in  I  saw  that  they  thought  him  less  well 
and  more  feverish,  and  I  went  to  my  room  and  felt  as  if  my  heart 
would  break.' 

His  illness  had  declared  itself  to  be  '  gastric  or  low  fever,'  and 
from  day  to  day  it  clasped  him  more  steadily  in  its  fetal  grip.  It 
had  caught  him  really  from  the  day  of  his  unfortunate  drive  to  Sand- 
hurst, on  November  22,  if  not  earlier ;  and  there  was  nothing  now 
but  to  wait  its  course.  There  were  alternations  of  hope,  as  on  the 
I  ith,  when  the  Queen  records  'another  good  night,  for  which  I  thank 
and  bless  God.'  On  the  14th  there  was  even  ground  for  hope  that 
'  the  crisis  was  over.'  The  same  morning,  as  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  the  Queen  went  in  to  see  him ;  '  and  never  can  I  forget,' she 
records  in  broken  accents,  '  how  beautiful  my  darling  looked,  lying 
there  with  his  face  lit  up  by  the  rising  sim — his  eyes  unusually 
bright,  gazing,  as  it  were,  on  unseen  objects,  and  not  taking  notice  of 
me.'  '  So  things  went  on,  not  really  worse,  but  not  better,'  The 
shadows  gradually  closed  around  him,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
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his  spirit  went  forth  to  God,  whom  he  loved  and  had   served  with  a 
true  heart  all  his  life. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  paper  than  in  the  closing  words  of  a^  * 
pathetic  a  narrative  as  we  ever  read  : — 

In  the  solemn  hearts  of  that  mournful  chamber  there  was  such  grief  ts 
has  rarely  hallowed  any  deathbed.  A  great  li^ht  which  had  blessed  the 
world,  and  which  the  mourners  had  but  yasterday  hoped  might  long  bless 
it,  was  waning  fast  away.  A  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  a  master,  endeared 
by  every  quality  by  which  man  in  such  relations  can  win  the  love  of  Ids 
fellow-man,  was  passing  into  the  Silent  Land,  and  his  loving  glance,  his 
wise  counsels,  his  firm  manly  thought,  should  be  kno^Ti  among  them  no 
more.  The  Castle  clock  chimed  the  third  quarter  after  ten.  Calm  and 
peaceful  grew  the  beloved  form  ;  the  features  settled  into  the  beauty  of  a 
perfectly  serene  repose ;  two  or  three  Ions:  but  gentle  breaths  were  drawn, 
and  that  great  soul  had  fied  to  seek  a  nobler  scope  for  its  aspirations  in  the 
world  within  the  veil,  for  which  it  had  often  yearned,  where  thei^  is  rest 
for  the  weary,  and  where  *  the  spmts  of  the  just  are  maile  perfect.' 

Larger,  because  more  powerful  and  spontaneous,  natures  have 
mingled  in  public  aflfairs  and  left  their  impress  upon  human  history. 
But  no  nature  more  piu'e  than  that  of  Prince  Albert,  more  endowed 
at  once  with  spiritual  insight  and  clear  practical  purpose,  has  moved 
in  our  modem  political  life.  We  may  disallow  his  judgments,  or  even 
distrust  his  tendencies  on  some  points ;  but  he  lived  steadfastly,  with 
an  ideal  always  before  him.  He  was  animated  by  a  passion  of  duty, 
for  which  he  coimted  not  his  life  dear.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  volumes  without  being  elevated  by  the  contem- 
plation of  his  example,  as  it  is  impossible  to  close  them  without  being 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  evidence  of  a  self-sacrifice  almost  painful 
in  its  exaltation. 

J.  T. 
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THE  scieDce  of  hatnan  life  has  been  the  last  to  recogniae  that 
minute  interaction  of  all  the  sciences  which  every  other  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  now  readily  admita.  We  allow  at  once  that  no 
man  can  be  a  good  physiologist  unless  be  possesses  a  previous  acquaint- 
tance  with  anatomy  and  chemistry.  The  chemist,  in  turn,  must 
know  Eometfaing  of  pbysics,  while  the  physicist  cannot  move  a  step 
until  he  calls  in  the  mathematician  to  his  aid.  Astronomy  long 
appeared  to  be  an  isolated  study,  requiring  nothing  more  than  geo- 
metrical and  arithmetical  skill;  but  spectrum  analysis  has  lately 
shown  us  its  intimate  interdependence  upon  chemistry  and  experi- 
mental physics.  Thus  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  has  become  a 
continuous  chain  of  cycles  and  epicycles,  rather  than  a  simple  sequence 
of  unconnected  and  independent  principles. 

History,  however,  still  stands  to  a  great  extent  outside  the  ever 
widening  sphere  of  physical  philosophy.  It  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  we  see  an  historian  like  Dr.  Curtius  acknowledging  the  interaction 
of  land  and  people  upon  one  another's  character  and  destiny.  More 
often  we  find  even  the  modern  annalist  writing  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  as  though  men  and  women  formed  the  only  factors  in  the 
historical  problem,  and  the  great  physical  powers  of  nature  counted 
for  nothing  in  the  game  of  human  Ufe.  Yet  a  few  simple  instances 
will  show  at  once  the  fallacy  of  such  a  view.  If  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hellenic  people  had  gone  to  the  central  plains  of  Russia  instead  of  to 
the  island-studded  waters  of  the  JEgeean,  could  they  ever  have  pro- 
duced the  magnificent  Hellenic  nationality  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar ?  Was  not  their  navigation  the  direct  result  of  their  geogmphical 
position  on  the  shores  of  an  inland  sea,  intersected  by  jutting  penin- 
sulas, and  bridged  over  by  a  constant  succession  of  islands,  each  within 
full  sight  of  its  nearest  neighbours?  Was  not  their  polity  predetermined 
in  large  measure  by  the  shape  of  their  little  mountain  valleys,  each 
open  to  the  seaward  in  front  and  closed  by  a  natural  barrier  of  hills 
in  the  rear  ?  Could  their  plastic  genius  have  risen  to  the  height  of  the 
Olympian  Zeua  and  the  Athene  of  Pheidias  if  they  had  possessed  np 
material  for  sculpture  more  tractable  than  the  hard  granite  of  Syene  ? 
While  we  allow  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Hellenes  had  much  to  do 
with  the  ditferences  which  mark  them  off  firom  the  Negroid  Eg}^tians, 
can  ne  doubt  that  Hellenic  civilisation  would  have  been  very  diffei'ent 
if  the  settlers  of  Attica  had  happened  rather  to  occupy  the  valley  of 
the  Nile ;  and  that  the  Egyptians  would  have  become  a  race  of  enter- 
prising sailors  and  foreign  merchants  if  they  had  chanced  to  mako 
their  homes  on  the  shores  of  the  Cyclades  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf? 

Or,  again,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Britain.  Who  can  sup- 
pose that  the  destiny  of  our  country  has  not  been  profoundly  affected 
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by  the  existence  of  great  coal-fields  beneath  its  surface  ?  Even  if  we 
possessed  no  mineral  wealth,  it  is  probable  that  our  geogpraphical  posi- 
tion would  still  have  ensur^  us  a  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance as  the  carriers  of  the  civilised  world.  Britain  happens  to  occupy 
the  central  point  in  the  hemisphere  of  greatest  land,  and  this  fiict, 
aided  by  its  insular  nature,  could  not  fail  to  make  it  a  great  merctn 
tile  country  as  soon  as  navigation,  nursed  in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
advanced  sufficiently  to  embrace  the  whole  ocean  coasts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  But  without  coal  and  iron  we  should  have  been 
mere  merchants,  not  manufacturers.  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  Southampton  might  possibly  have  been  not  inconsiderable  marts 
for  exchanging  the  products  of  other  countries,  and  for  balancing  the 
trade  in  raw  cotton  or  sugar  from  India  and  America  against  the 
textile  fabrics  and  the  hardware  of  France  and  Belgium.  But  we 
should  have  had  no  Birmingham,  no  Manchester,  no  Sheffield,  no 
Leeds,  no  Bradford,  no  Paisley,  no  Belfast.  Our  population  would 
not  have  reached  one-half  its  present  size.  Lancashire,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  busy  mining  district  of  South  Wales 
wx>uld  be  as  thinly  inhabited  as  Merioneths^re  and  Connemara*  The 
Black  Country  would  be  a  quiet  pastoral  and  agricultural  r^on  like 
the  remainder  of  Warwick  and  Stafford.  We  should  have  no  great 
towns  except  on  the  seaboard  and  the  navigable  rivers,  and  even  these 
would  only  attain  a  fraction  of  their  existing  dimensions.  Most  of 
our  people  would  be  enga^d  in  fetrming,  and  there  would  be  no  great 
wealthy  class  to  crowd  into  Brighton,  Scarborough,  Cheltenham, 
Torquay,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

But  this  is  not  all :  the  difference  in  our  national  character  would 
no  doubt  be  very  great.  Coal  has  stimulated  our  inventive  fiu^ulties 
and  our  enterprise,  and  has  given  an  indirect  impetus  to  science  and 
art.  Without  it  we  should  have  had  fewer  mechanical  improvements, 
fewer  scientific  discoveries,  fewer  railways,  fewer  collies  and  schools. 
All  these  things  have  reacted  upon  our  general  level  of  intelligence 
and  taste,  and  have  enabled  us  to  hold  our  own  amongst  the  most 
advanced  European  nations.  But  without  coal  and  iron  we  should 
have  fallen  back  to  somewhat  the  same  position  as  that  now  held  by 
Holland  or  Scandinavia,  allowance  being  made  for  a  larger  territory  in 
the  first  case,  and  a  thicker  population  in  the  second.  Our  compara* 
tively  insignificant  numbers  would  reduce  us  from  the  rank  of  a  first- 
class  European  Power  to  that  of  a  nation  existing  on  sufferance.  Our 
army  and  navy  would  be  smaller ;  our  Parliament  less  important  and 
less  stimulating  to  high  ambitions ;  our  churches,  our  bar,  our  medi- 
cal faculty  less  advanced  in  the  forefront  of  thought.  Thus  we  should 
probably  suffer  in  every  respect,  producing  both  absolutely  and  reli^ 
tively  fewer  great  men,  either  as  thinkers,  administrators,  discoverers, 
inventors,  or  artists.  For  when  once  a  nation  has  fallen  behind  in  the 
race,  the  audience  addressed  becomes  smaller,  the  competition  less 
keen  as  an  incentive  to  effort,  the  rewards  of  Ruccess  decrease  in  value, 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  example  and  rivalry  deteriorates  in 
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power.  Where  few  books  are  written,  few  inveetigatiotu  onderttikea, 
few  works  of  art  produced,  few  and  still  fewer  care  to  aspire  toward  a 
forgotten  ideal.  Thus,  without  coal,  Britain  might  have  declined  from 
the  England  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Newton,  just  as  other 
countries  have  declined  from  the  Hellas  of  Pericles  and  Plato,  and 
the  Spain  of  Cervantes  and  Velasquez. 

The  relation  between  physical  conditions  and  history  in  its  wider 
acceptation  being  thus  fundamental,  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  the  special  reactions  of  a  single  toleisbl; 
definite  portion  of  the  natural  environment  upon  human  develop 
ment.  For  this  purpose  we  may  choose  the  scienoe  of  geoh^y.  It 
might  seem  at  firat  sight  that  geological  facts  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  course  of  history.  Kocks  and  clays,  lying  often  far  beneath 
the  surfoce,  and  compaiatively  disr^arded  till  a  lat«  stage  of  civilisa^ 
tion,  would  appear  far  less  important  in  the  evolution  of  mankind 
than  plants  and  animals,  geographical  situation  and  meteorological 
conditions.  But  though  doubtiess  of  inferior  practical  interest  to 
these  superficial  phenomena,  the  geological  constitution  of  the  soil 
it;  yet  pregnant  with  innumerable  reactions  upon  the  life  of  human 
beings  who  dwell  upon  it«  snr&ce.  I  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel 
that  the  rocks  or  minerals  which  lie  beneath  the  thin  coating  of 
earth  and  vegetation  have  always  exerted  an  immense,  though  often 
unsuspected  influence  upon  the  history  of  man.  And  I  shall  choose 
most  of  my  examples  from  well-known  fects  of  the  British  Isles,  only 
diverging  elsewhere  very  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  more  striking 
or  more  conclusive  instances. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  premised  that  geological  conditions 
were  of  comparatively  less  importance  in  very  primitive  times,  and 
have  increased  in  their  practical  relation  to  humanity  with  every 
.additional  step  in  general  culture.  This  is  only  what  we  must  expeot 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Man's  connection  with  his  environment 
has  necessarily  grown  more  and  more  complex  as  his  evolution  prt^ 
oeeded.  Soil  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  sooner  than  building 
stone ;  potter's  clay  precedes  copper  or  iron  ore  as  a  valuable  object ; 
metals  of  every  kind  are  earlier  required  than  coal.  The  mere  savage 
needs  nothing  more  from  the  mineral  world  than  flint  for  his  arrow- 
head, and  ochro  for  his  personal  adornment.  A  little  later  he  require! 
bronze  for  hii  hatchet,  gold  and  amber  for  his  rude  jewellery,  clay 
for  his  hand-moulded  euthenware.  A  still  mora  advanced  race  will 
learn  to  prize  silver  for  coins,  lapis  lazuli  for  gems,  briek-earth  for 
Assyrian  temples,  granite  for  Egyptian  colossi,  marble  for  Hellenio 
sculpture,  and  iron  for  Roman  swords.  Only  at  a  very  late  period  of 
development  will  man  begin  to  be  lai^ely  affected  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  zinc,  lead,  and  mercury,  of  rock>salt,  kaolin,  and  plumbago,  of  slate- 
quarries,  marl  pits,  and  pipe-clay  beds.  Last  of  all  will  come  the 
economic  employment  of  coal,  whieb  in  our  own  idand  has  caused  the 
.aggregation  of  densely  massed  popidations  around  the  great  centres  of 
'Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Newcaitle,  and  Birmingham. 
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How  general  is  the  relation  in  early  stages  of  civilisation  we  can 
see  £rom  the  comparatively  close  similarity  between  the  life  and 
arts  of  all  the  low^  savages.  How  special  it  becomes  in  advanced 
societies  we  can  see  when  we  consider  the  cases  of  Bethesda  growing 
up  by  the  side  of  the  Penrhyn  slate-quarries ;  of  Broseley,  entirely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  tobacco-pipes  ;  and  of  Northwich, 
MiddOlewichy  and  Nantwich  supporting  themselves  by  Tnining  rock- 
salt. 

Nevertheless,  even  at  the  earliest  period,  geological  conditions 
must  have  largely  influenced  human  life.     Tribe^  which  lived  among 
rugged  granite  or  limestone  mountains  must  have  been  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  those  which  ranged  over  level  tertiary  lowland^ 
or  settled  on  the  alluvial  deltas  of  modem  rivers.       During  that 
primitive  epoch  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  christened  the  palaeo- 
lithic age,  when  man  first  dwelt  in  Britain,  we  see  traces  of  such 
primaeval  differentiation.     The  naked  or  skin-clad  savages  who  then 
hid  among  the  caves  of  south-eastern  England  were  ignorant  of  all 
the  metals,  as  well  as  of  pottery,  and  only  employed  rudely  chipped 
weapons  of  ui^ound  flint.     The  neighbouring  forests  then  contained 
the  mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  urus  and  the  musk-ox, 
while  the  hippopotamus  still  basked  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  and  the 
Thames.     But  man  appears  at  that  period  to  have  been  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  south-eastern  comer   of  England,  firom    the   coast  of 
Devonshire  to  that  of  Lincoln.     This  district  roughly  coincides  with 
that  in  which  he  could  obtain  flints   for  the  manufacture  of  his 
weapons ;  and  it  also  comprises  the  most  level  portion  of  Britain, 
where  he  might  find  comparative  security  and  well-stocked  hunting- 
grounds  among  the  low-lying  jungles  of  the  eastern   coiuities,  the 
Thames  valley,  and  the  tertiary  plains  of  Hampshire.     He  does  not 
seem  at  this  early  age  to  have  ventured  among  the  wild  primary  hills 
of  Cornwall,  Wales,  the  Pennine  chain,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
but  rather  to  have  clung  about  the  river  fisheries  and  the  flat  shores 
of  the  south-east.     Perhaps  the  bare  and  treeless  chalk  downs  which 
run  fi-om  Beer  in  Devonshire  to  the  Norfolk  coast,  backed  by  a 
forest  belt  on  the  ooUte  in  the  rear,  may  have  checked  his  westward 
advance  through  the  fear  of  meeting  the  cave-lions  and  other  savage 
wild  beasts  of  the  pre-glacial  period  on  the  open  plain. 

At  a  far  later  date,  when  man  had  progressed  from  the  hunting 
to  the  pastoral  stage,  and  had  learned  to  fashion  weapons  of  polished 
stone  or  bronze,  which  made  him  the  acknowledged  master  of  the 
brute  creation,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place 
as  regards  the  relation  to  geological  conditions.  And  in  Britain  the 
men  of  this  later  period  certainly  spread  over  the  whole  countiy, 
gathering  most  thickly,  it  would  seem,  where  pasturage  was  easi^ 
for  their  herds  and  flocks.  This  would  naturally  be  upon  those  same 
undulating  chalk  downs  which  were  doubtless  objects  of  terror  to  the 
earlier  race.  Hence  we  find  the  tumuli  and  other  memorials  of  the 
Euskarian  and  Keltic  inhabitants — belonging  either  to  the  neolithic,. 
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the  bronze,  or  the  iron  ^e — most  thickly  clustered  around  the  great 
monument  of  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain,  among  the  downs 
about  Brighton  or  Lewes,  and  on  the  sides  or  summits  of  the 
Yorksliire  and  Lincolnshire  wolds.  In  those  days  and  for  niany 
centuries  after,  the  Weald  of  Kent  lay  as  a  wild  foreBt  belt  between 
the  open  cbalk  country  to  the  north  and  south ;  while  the  primary 
hills,  and  the  river  valleys  still  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  unbroken 
underbrush  and  woodland.  Even  in  these  early  times,  however,  a 
cummerce  based  upon  geological  differences  had  already  spnmg  up : 
for  the  beautiful  jade,  employed  as  material  for  the  finest  hatchets,  has 
been  recognised  as  coming  from  the  Kuen  Lun  mountains  of  Central 
Asia,  while  amber  was  already  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Baltic. 
Within  Britain  itself  the  Cornish  tin-mines  probably  supplied  the 
metal  which  mingled  with  copper  to  form  the  bronze  implements  of 
all  western  Europe.  An  industrial  population  must  even  then  have 
gathered  with  comparatively  considerable  density  above  the  ores  ot 
the  Land's  End,  while  tlie  valley  of  the  Thames  remained  a  mere 
desolate  jimgle  wandered  over  by  a  few  stray  femilies  of  savage 
hunters. 

Agriculture  must  first  have  developed  itself  over  the  whole  world 
ou  low  allu\-ial  ground.  Hence  we  find  that  all  the  great  early 
civilisations  occupy  river  valleys — such  as  those  of  the  NQe,  the 
Kuphrates,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Hoang  Ho.  Here  alone 
cim  large  masses  of  men  obtain  subsistence,  before  navigation  and 
scientific  agriculture  have  reached  a  considerable  stage  of  evolution. 
Here,  too,  the  density  of  the  population  and  the  level  nature  of  the 
soil  permit  the  growth  of  those  vast  despotisms  under  which  alone  an 
early  society  can  be  organised  with  any  high  degree  of  internal 
diversity.  But  just  as  navigation,  nursed  on  inland  and  island- 
studded  seas,  spreads  afterwards  to  the  wider  oceans,  so  agriculture, 
nursed  on  well-watered  alluvial  plains,  spreads  afterwards  to  drier, 
rockier,  or  more  mountainous  districts.  In  the  desert  uplands  of  the 
Punjaub,  cultivation  exists  wherever  wells  can  be  sunk,  even  at  im- 
mense depths,  and  the  industrious  Jat  peasantry  work  ceaselessly  day 
and  night  by  relays,  each  family  raising  the  precious  water  to  fertilise 
its  own  little  plot,  for  a  stated  number  of  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  Hut  such  industry  presupposes  a  long  training  in  more  fertile 
soils,  and  a  heavy  pressure  of  population  on  all  the  earlier  occupied 
alluvial  lowlands.  So  too  in  Britain,  a  primitive  agriculture  would 
have  despaired  of  raising  com  upon  the  bare  sides  of  the  Chiltem 
liills,  and  only  modem  scientific  &mmig  has  turned  the  boggy  up- 
land expanses  of  the  Cheviots  and  Lammermoor  into  flounshing 
tillage.  Accordingly,  we  might  expect  that  the  growth  of  agriculture 
'would  bring  geology  and  human  development  into  still  closer  con- 
nection within  our  island. 

(ieologically,  Britain  Ealb  into  two  well-marked  divisions — the 
xorth-westem  primary  tract,  and  the  south-eastern  secondaiy  and 
tertiary   region.     The   boundary   between   them   may   be    roughly 
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marked  oflF  by  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe.  North-westward  of  this  line  we  have  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  the  Pennine  region  of  England,  the  Welsh  mountain 
system,  and  the  peninsula  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  South-east- 
ward we  have  the  whole  level  country  of  England,  comprising  the 
plain  of  York,  the  great  central  plateau,  the  Fen  district  and  the 
eastern  coimties,  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  the  watershed  of  the 
south  coast. 

Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  by  far  the  most  fundamental 
fact  in  the  annak  of  Britain,  since  the  dawn  of  written  history,  is  the 
great  revolution  which  has  exactly  reversed  the  relative  importance 
of  these  two  divisions.  Yet  what  are  called  Histories  of  England  at 
the  present  day  utterly  ignore  that  revolution.  In  the  Bcman 
period  and  the  middle  ages,  the  most  valuable  and  most  populous 
part  of  Britain  was  the  secondary  and  tertiary  lowland  :  at  the 
present  day,  the  most  valuable  and  most  populous  part  is  the  primar} 
division  to  the  north  and  west.  And  what  gives  this  revolution  ifc^ 
greatest  ethnological  interest  is  the  &ct  that  while  the  secondary  tract 
roughly  corresponds  with  the  Teutonic  portion  of  Britain,  the  primair 
tract  roughly  corresponds  with  the  Keltic  or  semi-Keltic  portion. 

As  early  as  the  time  when  Caius  Caesar,  the  Dictator,  landed  in 
oiu*  island,  these  two  great  divisions  had  already  shown  their  differ- 
entiating characteristics.  The  Britons  of  the  south-eastern  country, 
consisting  of  open  and  easily  cultivable  plains,  had  advanced  to  the 
agricultural  stage,  and  were  comparatively  dense  in  their  pressore 
upon  the  soil,  with  fixed  habitations  and  considerable  towns.  The 
north-western  tribes  were  still  pastoral  nomads  or  huntei-s,  dwelling 
in  movable  villages,  and  having  mere  empty  forts  on  the  hill -tops,  to 
which  the  whole  population  retreated  in  case  of  invasion.  The  dif- 
ference thus  expressed  continued  more  or  less  marked  throughout  the 
whole  historical  period,  until  the  use  of  coal  effected  that  extm- 
ordinary  revolution  by  which  primary  and  industrial  Britain  has  at 
length  asseiied  its  superiority  to  the  level  agricultural  south-east. 

Under  the  Romans  Britain  became  a  corn-producing  and  grain- 
exporting  agricultural  country,  like  the  America  of  our  own  day. 
And  just  as  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  northern  Mississippi 
basin  now  form  the  most  important  wheat-growing  part  of  America, 
so  the  valleys  of  the  greater  rivers  formed  the  most  important  part 
of  Boman  Britain.  The  plain  of  York,  formed  by  the  Ouse  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Humber,  is  the  largest  low-lying  com  field  and 
meadow  land  in  our  country.  It  consists  mainly  of  triassic  strata, 
overlaid  in  the  lower  reaches  by  a  deep  bed  of  alluvium.  In  the 
centre  of  this  rich  agricultural  tract  lay  the  Roman  provincial  capital 
of  Eboracum.  Another  wealthy  region  is  the  post-tertiary  level  of 
the  eastern  counties ;  and  here  the  colony  of  Camalodunum  lay 
surrounded  by  numerous  villas  of  rich  landowners.  The  tertiary 
valley  of  the  Thames  shows  its  importauce  by  including  the  consider* 
able  cities  of  Londinium,  Verulamium,  and  Rhutupiae.   Other  Roman 
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towns — LiucolD,  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Dorchester — filled  np  the  rich 
oolitic  and  greensand  belt  of  central  England ;  while  Winchester 
overlooked  the  tertiary  vale  of  the  Itcfain  at  Southampton,  and  took 
its  name  of  Venta  Belgarum  from  the  agricultural  lowland  at  its 
doors.  We  may  gather  from  the  Roman  historians  that  the  occupt^ 
tion  of  south-eastern  Britain  was  real  and  thorough.  The  native 
population  was  reduced  to  aerfdom,  and  the  country  became  &  mere 
feeder  of  Rome  or  of  the  Gallic  cities. 

Primary  Britain,  however,  seems  never  to  have  fallen  into  so 
miserable  a  condition.  The  Roman  supremacy  was  here  probably 
confined  to  a  mere  military  occupation,  like  our  own  occupation  of 
Kumaon  or  the  Simla  hills.  Caledonia  never  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  even  in  Wales  and  the  Pennine  chain  we  find  only  military 
stations,  like  Isca  Silurum  or  Segontium,  not  large  cities  like  Tiondoti, 
York,  and  Lincoln.  Even  where  the  Romans  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  primary  region,  as  in  Cornwall  or  the  Forest  of  Dean,  it  was 
always  for  a  geological  reason,  to  secure  the  mines  of  tin  or  iron. 
This  difference,  I  believe,  had  almost  as  much  to  do  as  geographical 
position  with  the  subsequent  relations  of  the  Britons  to  the  EngHah 
invaders.  While  the  servile  herd  of  the  Belgian,  Icenian,  Trino- 
bantiac,  and  Brigantian  country,  demoralised  by  Roman  centralisation, 
fell  easily  before  the  Jutish  or  Anglian  pirates,  the  more  independent 
mountaineers  of  Wales,  Cumbria,  and  Strathclyde  long  resisted  the 
English  onslaught,  and  only  at  last  succumbed  as  tree  subject  racee, 
instead  of  being  enslaved  or  exterminated  like  their  eastern  fellow- 
countrymen,  llie  Scottish  Highlands  not  only  retained  their  own 
independence,  but  even  gave  their  kings  to  the  Teutonic  Lothians. 
Granite  naturally  makes  freemen,  as  alluvium  naturally  makes  slaves. 

When  the  English  settled  in  south-eastern  Britain,  they  occupied 
for  the  most  part  the  secondary  and  tertiary  plain.  But  they  also 
pushed  northward  into  the  primary  region  up  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
as  the  Romans  had  done  before  them.  The  Teutonic  invaders,  in 
other  words,  took  the  best  agricultural  lands  for  themselves,  while 
the  Kelts  were  driven  back  into  the  rugged  primary  tract  of  hill 
and  forest.  Throughout  the  middle  nges,  agriculture  and  graziilg 
formed  the  staple  English  industries.  Accordingly,  during  the  early 
English  period,  we  find  all  the  more  important  towns  occupying  the 
cultivable  valleys  or  gentle  plains.  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  the 
two  Kentish  capitals,  stand  in  the  midst  of  tertiary  lowlands ;  London, 
the  final  royal  city  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  lies  surrounded  by  a 
similar  tract ;  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester,  first  home  of  the  Wessex 
kings,  is  on  the  border  of  the  rich  vales  of  Aylesbury  and  Oxford ; 
Winchester,  their  later  seat,  commands  the  valleys  of  the  Itcbin  and  . 
the  Test.  Norwich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Ipswich  were  impor- 
tant centres  for  the  East  Anglian  drift.  Peterborough  and  Ely  rose 
among  the  levels  of  the  Nen  and  the  fens  of  the  Ouse.  Lincoln, 
Oxford,  and  Chippenham  stood  upon  the  great  central  oolitic  belt. 
Cambridge  occupied  a  low-lying  comer  of  the  cretaceous  system. 
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Exeter,  Lichfield,  and  Chester  were  girt  round  with  the  fertile  kii- 
assic  meadow-lands.  York  still  remained  the  capital  of  the  norUi, 
and  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom  which  long  retained  the  foremost 
position  held  by  the  north  under  Boman  rule.  These  were  the  great 
cities  of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  not  one  of  them 
stands  upon  a  primary  formation.  All  of  them,  save  only  London, 
have  now  sunk  to  the  position  of  mere  cathedral  cities,  universitT 
towns,  or  agricultural  centres.  But  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchestei, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  CardiflF,  the  great  cities  of 
to-day,  are  all  built  upon  primary  rocks ;  while  the  only  two  im- 
portant modem  towns  which  rest  on  later  strata  are  Birmingham,  od 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Country  coalfield,  and  Liverpool,  which  lives 
by  conveying  the  cotton  of  America  to  the  great  Lanca^ire  coUiey 
distiict  aroimd  Manchester,  Rochdale,  and  Oldham. 

In     the    later  middle    ages   England    became   a     woolstapling 
country.     Bales  of  wool  were  shipped  from  the  Orwell   for  Flanden 
and  Italy,  as  they  are  now  shipped  from  Australia  for  Leeds  and 
Bradford.     This  was  the  first  step  \owards  making  Britain  a  com- 
mercial country.     Before  the   Norman   Conquest   it    had    been  an 
essentially  agricultural  and  self-sufficing  community,    growing  all 
that  it  required  to  meet  its  own  simple  needs,  and  neither  exportiof 
nor  importing  goods  to  any  noticeable  extent,     But  the  wool  export 
created  a  foreign  trade.     Ports  sprang  up  along  the  south  and  east 
coasts,  from  Dartmouth,  Topsham,  and  Lyme  Regis  to  the  now  for- 
gotten haven  of  Ravenspur  on  Hmnber,  the  precursor  of  our  modem 
Hull.     This  trade  gave  importance  to  the  chalk  districts,  high  sheep- 
walks  now  the  barest  and  least  inhabited  portion  of  south-eastern 
England.     Not  a  single  town  of  any  pretensions  at  present  occurs  in 
any  part  of  the  downs  or  wolds.    But  Dorchester,  Shaftesbury,  Old  and 
New  Sarum,  Winchester,  Lewes,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Cambridge, 
and  Beverley,  were  all   places  of  great  mediaeval  importance.  Mid 
all  stand  within  the  cretaceous  area.     Other  wool-growing  tracts  of 
course  possessed  a  similar  value. 

A  few  more  special  agricultural  features  of  the  various  secondary 
or  tertiary  geological  formations  may  here  be  fitly  introduced.  The 
Trias  and  other  *  Poikilitic '  strata,  running  across  England  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Exe,  form  beautiful  undulating  country,  comprising  much 
of  the  best  wheat-growing  and  pasture  land,  and  famous  for  the 
production  of  cheese.  In  this  belt  lie  the  vale  of  York,  the  Trent 
and  Severn  valleys,  the  Cheshire  plain,  and  the  vales  of  Exeter  and 
Taunton.  An  outlier  forms  the  valley  of  the  Eden  at  Carlisle.  The 
Lias,  which  follows  the  Poikilitic  series  to  the  south-east,  is  a  good 
soil  for  com  and  apples,  but  also  produces  the  most  excellent  cheese  in 
England,  as  Mr.  Woodward  has  pointed  out.  Along  the  Severn  bank 
it  furnishes  the  double  Gloucester,  at  Melton  Mowbray  and  Leicester 
it  produces  Stilton,  and  in  Somersetshire  it  imites  with  the  triassic  red 
marl  to  yield  the  Cheddar.  The  fruitful  vales  of  Evesham  and 
Gloucester  belong  to  this  formation.     The  Oolite  gives  us  the  rock 
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known  as  Combrash,  which  dieintegrates  into  a  splendid  wheat-bear- 
ing soil,  naturall;  manured  by  ite  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  so-called  bone-earth.  The  Oxford  Clay,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  poor  and  hard  to  cultivate,  so  that  most  of  it  lies  under  pennanent 
pasture.  It  forms  the  sheep-feeding  vale  of  Blackmore,  in  Dorset. 
The  Kimmeridge  Clay,  in  like  manner,  does  not  repay  cultivation, 
and  is  mostly  employed  for  meadow  or  woodland.  The  Wealden, 
forming  the  great  trough  between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  is  an- 
other of  the  infertile  soils.  It  remained  a  great  wood,  the  Andredes- 
weald,  or  Forest  of  Anderida,  for  a  long  period  after  the  English 
conquest,  and  the  local  names  of  the  district  still  retain  their  forestine 
terminations  of  hwrst,  ley,  den,  or  field.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  Weald  is  damp  and  clayey  land,  little  tilled,  and  either  laid  down 
in  pasture  or  given  over  to  furze  and  heath.  The  Gault  makes  good 
grazing  lands,  and  the  Upper  G-reensand  is  in  every  rcRpect  a  fertile 
formation.  These  two  series  yield  the  rich  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
through  which  the  Crreat  Western  Railway  mm  between  Swindon 
■and  Didcot,  as  well  as  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  whose  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  pure  milk.  The  Chalk  supplies  us  with  South 
Down  mutton,  said  to  owe  ifa  excellence  not  so  much  to  the  pasture 
itself,  as  to  a  small  land-snail.  Helix  vtrgata,  which  the  sheep  devour 
in  great  numbers.*  The  I^ondon  clay,  though  stiff,  can  be  made  to 
yield  good  crops.  Drift  forms  the  great  East  Anglian  plain,  while  the 
Fen  country,  tie  Somersetshire  levels,  and  Holdemess  consist  mainly 
of  alluriiim.  Thus  we  see  that,  little  as  the  mediaeval  farmer  sus- 
pected it,  the  distribution  of  his  com  fields  and  pasture  lands,  his 
orchards  and  sheep  walks,  nay,  even  of  the  royal  forests  and  the 
barren  heaths,  was  finally  dependent  upon  underlying  geological  con- 
ditions. 

Even  in  medieval  and  agricultural  England,  however,  certain 
particular  spots  acquired  a  special  industrial  character  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjacent  strata.  The  occturence  of  ftiller's  earth  in 
the  Stroud  valley  and  near  Bath  and  Bradford  gave  rise  to  the  west 
country  cloth  trade.  Salt  was  pumped  from  several  inland  wells  in 
the  Trias  at  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire,  at  Northwioh,  Sandbach, 
Middlewich,  and  Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  and  at  Shirloywich  in  Staf- 
fordshire. The  bays  in  which  sea-water  had  been  evaporated  to  yield 
salt  had  been  known  as  '  wyches,'  and  the  same  word  was  applied  to 
■the  new  wycb-houses  of  the  interior.  Clay  suitable  for  potteries  was 
found  in  many  places,  and  naturally  produced  a  small  trade.  But 
mines  were  little  worked,  and  building-stone,  of  which  more  must  be 
said  hereafter,  formed  almost  the  only  other  geological  differentiating 
factor  between  various  districts. 

'  These  little  molluscg  themBeWes  abound  upon  clialky  soils,  and  are  found 
nowhere  else,  because  the;  require  large  quantities  of  calcareoTiH  natter  to  fonn 
Iheir  handed  shells,  while  otJier  apeciei  with  more  homy  coverings  live  on  soils 
where  less  lime  can  be  obtained.  No  snails  can  inhabit  the  limelcss  district  of  the 
Liiard  in  Cornwall.  8o  minute  are  the  interdependences  between  every  portion  of 
■organic  and  inorganic  nature. 
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The  change  to  the  modem  industrial  distribution  is  far  too  largf 
a  subject  to  be  treated  otherwise  than  quite  cursorily  here ;  but  a  few 
traits  of  the  change  may  perhaps  be  sketched  with  a  rapid  pen.  h 
Britain  mineral  wealth  is  almost  universally  connected  with  the 
primary  formations.  Our  coal  more  especially  has  formed  the  great 
central  pivot  upon  which  turns  the  whole  manufacturing  and  cchd- 
mercial  system  of  the  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  use  of 
steam  began  to  revolutionise  our  industrial  world,  the  primary  tracts 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  rose  to  the  highest  importance.  The 
population  of  Britain  suddenly  found  itself  turned  back  npon  the 
Keltic  and  coal-bearing  regions.  A  slight  classification  of  the  varioip 
great  towns  of  modem  Britain  according  to  the  coal-fields  in  whidi 
they  stand,  or  on  which  they  depend,  will  ser\'e  to  show  the  vastnes 
of  the  revolution. 

In  or  around  the  Scottish  coal-field  stand  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Gh-eenock.  Above  the  Tyne  colliery  region  are  Newcastle,  Xorth 
Shields,  and  Durham,  while  close  at  hand  lie  Sunderland,  Stockton, 
Darlington,  Middlesborough,  and  the  Cleveland  iron  district.  TTie 
Lancashire  field  encloses  Manchester,  Blackburn,  Wig^n,  Bolton,  St 
Helens,  Burnley,  Middleton,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  and  Ashton,  with 
Liverpool  for  its  port,  and  Preston  and  Macclesfield  upon  its  outskirts. 
An  outlier  contains  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
The  West  Riding  coal-field  includes  Leeds,  Bradford,  Wakefield, 
Bamsley,  Sheffield,  and  Chesterfield,  while  Huddersfield,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby  hang  upon  its  border,  and  Hull  supplies  it  with  an  east- 
ward outlet.  The  Staffordshire  tract  comprises  TVolverhampton, 
Bilston,  Dudley,  Wednesbury,  and  Walsall,  with  Birmingham  for  it* 
real  centre.  Other  carboniferous  deposits  occur  in  Coalbrookdale,  in 
the  crowded  South  Wales  district,  and  near  Bristol.  If  all  these  are 
put  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  compose  almost  all  the  gr«at 
foci  of  British  life  and  manufactures  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  great  towns  in  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  south-eastern  tract  ?  London,  the  main  distributing  centre* 
preserved  by  its  navigable  river,  and  its  official  importance.  South- 
ampton, a  convenient  Indian  and  South  American  port.  Plymwttb 
and  Portsmouth,  two  government  naval  stations.  Chatham,  an  arti- 
ficial creation  for  purposes  of  war.  Scarborough,  Brighton,  Chel- 
tenham, Bath,  and  half-a-dozen  other  fashionable  lounges  for  the 
moneyed  classes.  All  these  ultimately  depend  for  existence  upon 
the  wealth  created  elsewhere.  Leicester  is  almost  the  only  town  in 
.purely  Teutonic  England  which  now  earns  a  good  livelihood  by 
industries  unconnected  with  the  sea  or  with  warlike  preparations. 
Turning  to  the  north,  Edinburgh  survives  by  its  traditional  position 
as  a  metropolis  and  as  the  centre  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  Scottish 
law,  and  to  some  extent  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  as  well  as  by  its 
possession  of  a  University,  and  a  great  cultivated  society.  But 
Edinburgh  itself  stands  on  a  primary  site. 

The  specialities  of  the  modem  system  are  far  too  numerous  to 
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allow  even  of  passing  exemplification.  Here  coal,  there  iron,  in 
other  places  lead  or  tio,  forma  the  source  of  wealth  and  the  determining 
caoseofhmnan  aggr^atioD.  The  potteries  draw  men  to  Btaffordshiie; 
finer  clays  produce  the  ware  of  Worcester,  Lambeth,  or  Dunmore. 
Flags  for  paving  are  largely  worked  in  Xortfa  Wales.  Lime  from 
blue  lias  keeps  alive  more  than  one  small  sea-coast  town.  Even  gold 
is  mined  near  Dolgelley  in  Merionethshire.  Phosphate  of  lime 
is  collected  as  mineral  manure.  Cutler's  greenstone  and  beds  or 
jasper  are  found  among  the  Camhrian  rocks.  Millstones,  hearthstonee, 
and  fire-clay  are  other  useful  economic  products.  Terra  cotta  is 
made  at  Watcombe,  near  Torquay.  Epsom  salts  are  manufactured 
from  magnesian  limestone  on  the  Tyne.  Slates  for  roofing,  plumbago. 
Cairngorm  pebbles  afford  occupation  in  other  parte  to  quarrymen  and 
lapidaries.  Glass  can  only  be  made  where  flints  are  obtainable. 
Whitby  derives  a  small  fortime  from  alum,  jet,  and  the  sale  of  fossils.. 
Guernsey  lives  laigely  by  exporting  its  granite  as  road  metal  to 
London.  Whetstones  supply  an  industry  to  Whittle  Hill,  and  slate 
pencils  to  Shap  in  Cumberland.  But  perhaps  the  strangest  trade  of 
all  is  that  of  the  gun-flints,  still  manufactured  at  Brandon  and  Xorwich 
to  supply  the  savages  of  Africa,  whither  all  the  old  flint  locks  of 
Eiuopc  were  shipped  on  the  invention  of  percussion-caps.*  The 
water  supply  everywhere  depends  upon  geological  conditions.  Even 
our  pleasure  resorts  and  watering  places  owe  their  attractions  to 
similar  considerations,  as  we  can  see  when  we  examine  the  igneous 
masses  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  which  form  the  chief  heights  of  the 
Grampians;  or  when  we  remember  that  the  self-same  Cambrian  rocks 
recur  in  the  loveliest  part  of  North  Wales  and  in  the  Westmoreland 
lake  district.  So  too  in  Devonshire,  the  regular  tourist  track  from 
Il&acombe  to  Lynton  and  Lynmonth  lies  through  the  wild  Devonian 
strata,  which,  interspersed  with  granite,  once  more  reappear  on  the 
other  tourist  coast-line  from  Torquay  to  Land's  End.  Those  who 
admire  Kamsgate  and  Margate,  with  their  bare  treeless  downs  and 
white  chalk  cliflfs,  may  ^so  content  themselves  with  the  similar- 
scenery  of  Dover,  Folkstone,  Eastbourne,  or  Brighton ;  but  a  differ- 
ent type  of  mind  will  prefer  the  wooded  vales  at  Hastings,  where 
the  Weald  comes  down  with  its  pleasant  broken  country  to  the  sea- 
shore. 

One  last  word  may  be  given  to  the  influence  of  geoh^  upon  Art> 
We  can  hardly  deny  that  the  whole  {esthetic  development  of  Egypt 
must  have  been  largely  affected  by  its  altematiou  between  solid  granite 
and  the  mud  of  Nile.  So,  too,  the  Parthenon'  and  the  Apollo  must 
have  owed  much  to  the  marble  of  Paros  and  Pentelicus.  China  has 
doubtless  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  kaolin  clay.  In 
Assyria,  brick  necessarily  formed  the  chief  building  material ;  and  in 
Upper  India  the  monasteries  and  stupas  of  the  Buddhist  emperor 
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Asoka  are  still  recognised  by  their  huge  sun-dried  bricks.  Chrysele- 
phantine art  could  never  alone  produce  high  results ;  marble  and 
alabaster  would  naturally  yield  fer  more  elevated  works.  In  Britain 
we  may  look  for  similar  effects  of  the  geological  enviromnent. 

As  early  as  the  age  when  Stonehenge  was  piled  up,  building  stone 
was  selected   for   special  purposes,   since  the   outer    circle  of  that 
prehistoric  monument  consists  of  the  Sarcen  boulders  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plain ;  but  the  inner  pillars  are  of  diabase,  and  have  been 
brought  from  some  unknown  distance.     During  the  middle  ages  Caen 
stone  was  frequently  imported  for  building  churches    or  other  im- 
portant architectural  works.      Before  the  Norman    Conquest,  how- 
ever, most  English  buildings  were  of  wood,  so  that  *  to  timber  a 
minster,'  not  to  build  a  church,  is  the  good  Early  English  expresdoD 
of  the  Chronicle.     In  chalk  districts,  at  a  later  date,   broken  flints 
were  often  employed,  and  they  give  a  mean  appearance  to  the  Abb^ 
ruins  and  churches  at  Reading,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  older  edifices 
at  Brighton.     Oxford,  however,  on  the  Oolite,  is  happily  built  of  good 
native  or  imported  stone.     In  modern  times  London,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  brick-earth,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  miseries  of  stucco,' 
until  the  Queen  Anne  revivalists  have  endeavoured  to  restore  an  honest 
red   brick;  whereas   Edinbm-gh,  surrounded   by    excellent    buildiog 
stone,  has  been  able  to  do  justice  to  its  magnificent  natural  situation, 
and  Aberdeen  has  clad  itself  in  the  stem  but  not  unattractive  gr^ 
and  blue  of  its  own  solid  granite.     To  the  Caen  stone,  the  Bath 
stone,  and  the  Portland  stone  we  owe  half  our  cathedrals  and  abb^ 
whose  delicate  tracery  could  never  have  been  wrought  in  fiowley  rag 
or  Whin  Sill  basalt.     The  architecture  of  granite  or  hard  limestone 
regions  is  often  massive  and  imposing,  but  it  always  lacks  the  beauty 
of  detailed  sculptiure  or  intricate  handicraft.     The  marble  lattice- 
work of  the  Tdj  or  the  '  prentice's  pillar '  of  Roslyn  chapel  are  only 
possible  in  a  soft  and  pliable  material. 

Thus  we  see  that  agricultiure  and  manu&ctures,  art  and  science, 
are  all  largely  influenced  by  geological  conditions.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  assert  that,  after  climate  and  geographical 
situation,  geology  is  the  greatest  differentiating  agent  of  national 
character.  Every  people  is  primarily  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  the 
heredity  it  derives  from  the  common  ancestors  of  its  whole  stock ; 
but  so  far  as  it  differs  from  other  descendants  of  the  same  stock, 
the  differences  must  mainly  have  been  caused  by  those  three  great 
natural  agencies,  acting  and  reacting  in  conjunction  with  the  original 
hereditary  tendencies.  The  immense  complexity  of  such  actions  and 
reactions  renders  them  difiScult  to  trace  in  detedl ;  but  the  genend 
principle  which  they  illustrate  can  hardly  be  missed  by  those  who 
read  history  with  a  wide  and  comprehensive  glance. 

G-RANT  AlLKN. 


'  Parker*s  cement,  manufactured  from  the  septaria  of  the   London  ^^^^  is 
answerable  for  the  outer  coating  of  our  West-end  houses. 
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Chapter  XLII. 
a  club  of  buttons. 

WHEN  Jack  o'  the  Smithies  met  his  old  commander,  as  related 
by  himself,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  M ordacks,  everything  seemed 
to  be  going  on  well  for  Sir  Duncan,  and  badly  for  his  sisters.  The 
general  &ctor  as  he  hinted  long  ago,  possessed  certain  knowledge 
which  the  Middleton  lawyer  fondly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  him- 
self and  his  £Etir  clients.  Sir  Duncan  refused  to  believe  that  the 
ladies  could  ever  have  heard  of  such  a  document  as  that  which,  if 
valid,  would  simply  expel  them ;  for,  said  he,  '  if  they  know  of  it^ 
they  are  nothing  less  than  thieves  to  conceal  it  and  continue  in 
possession.     Of  a  lawyer  I  could  fancy  it ;  but  never  of  a  lady.' 

*  My  good  sir,'  answered  the  sarcastic  Mordacks ;  ^  a  lady's  con- 
science is  not  the  same  as  a  gentleman's,  but  bears  more  resemblance 
to  a  lawyer's.  A  lady's  honour  is  of  the  very  highest  standard ;  but 
the  standard  depends  upon  her  state  of  mind;  and  that  again 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  her  feelings.  You  must  not  suppose 
me  to  admit  the  faintest  shadow  of  disrespect  towards  your  good 
sisters ;  but  ladies  are  ladies,  and  teicta  are  facts  ;  and  the  former  can 
always  surmount  the  latter :  while  a  man  is  comparatively  helpless.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Jellioorse,  their  man  of  law,  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  interesting  deed :  his  first  duty  was  to  apprise  them  of  it ; 
and  that  you  may  be  quite  sure  he  has  done.' 

^  I  hope  not.  I  am  sure  not.  A  lawyer  does  not  always  employ 
hot  haste  in  an  unwelcome  duty.' 

'True  enough.  Sir  Duncan.  But  the  duty  here  was  welcome* 
Their  knowledge  of  that  deed,  and  of  his  possession  of  it,  would  make 
him  their  master,  if  he  chose  to  be  so.  Not  that  old  JeUicorse  would 
think  of  such  a  thing.  He  is  a  man  of  high  principle  like  myself,  of, 
a  lofty  conscience,  and  even  sentimental.  But  lawyers  are  ju^t  like 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  first  consideration  is  their  bread  and 
cheese ;  though  some  of  them  certainly  seem  ready  to  accept  it,  even 
in  the  toasted  form.' 

'  You  may  say  what  you  like,  Mordacks.  My  sister  Philippa  is 
far  too  upright,  and  Eliza  too  good,  for  any  such  thing  to  be  possible. 
However,  that  question  may  abide.  I  shall  not  move  until  I  have 
some  one  to  do  it  for.  I  have  no  great  affection  for  a  home  which 
cast  me  forth,  whether  it  had  a  right  to  do  so  or  not.  But  if  we 
succeed  in  the  more  important  matter,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  recover 
the  estates,  for  the  benefit  of  another.  You  are  certain  of  being  on 
the  track  of  my  poor  boy  ? ' 
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'  As  certain  as  need  be.  And  we  will  make  it  surer,  when  yon 
meet  me  there  the  week  after  next.  For  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  must  wait  till  then.  Your  yacht  is  at  Yarmouth.  Yoa 
have  followed  my  advice  in  approaching  by  sea,  and  not  by  land,  and 
in  hiring  at  Yarmouth  for  the  purpose.  But  you  never  should  ha?e 
come  to  York,  Sir  Duncan ;  this  is  a  very  great  mistake  of  yoniB. 
They  are  almost  sure  to  hear  of  it.  And  even  your  name  given  it 
our  best  inn  1     But  luckily  they  never  see  a  newspaper  at  Scargate.' 

'I  follow  the  tactics  with  which  you  succeed — all  above  board, 
and  ho  stratagems.  Your  own  letter  brought  me  ;  but  perhaps  I  am 
too  old  to  be  so  impatient.  Where  shall  I  meet  you,  and  on  what 
day?' 

'  This  day  fortnight,  at  the  Thomwick  Itm,  I  shall  hope  to  be 
with  you  at  one  o'clock,  and  perhaps  bring  somebody  with  me.  If  I 
fixed  an  earlier  day,  I  should  only  disappoint  you.  For  many  things 
have  to  be  delicately  managed ;  and  among  them,  the  running  of 
a  certain  cargo,  without  serious  consequence.  For  tjiat  we  may  tiu^ 
a  certain  very  skilful  youth.  For  the  rest  you  must  trust  to  a  dnm- 
sier  person,  your  humble  land-agent  and  surveyor — titles  inquired 
into  and  verified,  at  a  tenth  of  solicitor's  chaiges.' 

'  Well,'  said  Sir  Duncan, '  you  shall  verify  mine,  as  soon  as  yoa 
have  verified  my  son,  and  my  title  to  him.  Grood-bye,  Mordacks.  I 
am  sure  you  mean  me  well ;  but  you  seem  to  be  very  long  about  it' 

'  Hot  climates  breed  impatience,  sir.  A  true  son  of  Yorkshire  is 
never  in  a  hurry.  The  general  complaint  of  me,  is  concerning  mj 
wild  rapidity.' 

^  You  are  like  the  grocer,  whose  goods  if  they  have  any  fiialt 
at  all,  have  the  opposite  one  to  what  the  customer  finds  in  them. 
Well,  good-bye,  Mordacks.  You  are  a  trusty  fiiend,  and  I  thank 
you.' 

These  words  from  Sir  Duncan  Yordas  were  not  merely  of  commoD 
place.     For  he  was  a  man  of  great  self-reliance,  quick  conclusion, 
and  strong  resolve.     These  had  served  him  well  in  India,  and  ensured 
his  fortune ;  while  early  adversity  and  bitter  losses  had  tentipeied  the 
arrogance  of  his  race.     After  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  the 
breach  with  all  his  relatives,  he  had  led  a  life  of  peril,  and  hard 
labour,  varied  with  few  pleasures.   When  first  he  learned  from  £din- 
burgh  that  the   ship    conveying  his  only  child    to   the   care    of 
kindly  relatives   was   lost,  with  all   on  board,  he    did    all  in  bis 
power  to  make  inquiries.     But  the  illness  and  death  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  overwhelmed  him.     For  while  with 
some  people, '  one  blow  drives  out  another,'  with  others  the  second 
serves  only  to  drive  home,  deepen,  and  perpetuate  the  first.     For 
years  he  was  satisfied  to  believe  both  losses  irretrievable.     And  so  he 
might  still  have  gone  on  believing,  except  for  a  queer  little  accident. 
Being  called  to  Calcutta,  upon  Government  business,  he  happened 
to  see  a  pair  of  English  sailors,  lazily  playing  in  a  shady  place  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  at  hole-penny.     One  of  them  seemed  to  have  his 
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pocket  cleared  out,  for  just  as  Sir  Duncan  was  passing,  he  cried, 
^  Here,  Jack,  you  give  me  change  of  one  of  them,  and  111  have  at  you 
again,  my  boy.  As  good  as  a  guinea  with  these  blessed  niggers* 
Come  back  to  their  home,  I  b'lieve,  they  are,  same  as  I  wish  I  was  ; 
rale  gold — ask  this  gen'leman.' 

The  other  swore  that  they  were  '  naught  but  brass,  and  not  worth 
a  copper-farden ; '  until  the  tars,  being  too  tipsy  for  much  fighting, 
referred  the  question  to  Sir  Duncan. 

Three  hollow  beads  of  gold  were  what  they  showed  him,  and  he 
knew  them  at  once  for  his  little  boy's  buttons,  the  workmanship 
being  peculiar  to  one  village  of  his  district,  and  one  family  thereof. 
The  sailor  would  thankfully  have  taken  one  rupee  apiece  for  them ; 
but  Sir  Duncan  gave  him  thirty  "for  the  three — their  full  metallic 
value — upon  his  pledging  honour  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  them,  and 
make  affidavit,  if  required.  Then  he  told  all  he  knew  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  and  swore  to  it  when  sober,  accepted  a  refresher,  and 
made  oath  to  it  again,  with  some  lively  particulars  added.  And  the 
facts  that  he  deposed  to,  and  deposited,  were  these. 

Being  down  upon  his  luck  about  a  twelvemonth  back,  he  thought 
of  keeping  company  with  a  nice  youjig  woman,  and  settling  down 
until  a  better  time  turned  up ;  and  happening  to  get  a  month's 
wages  firom  a  schooner  of  95  tons  at  Scarborough,  he  strolled  about 
the  street  a  bit,  and  kept  looking  down  the  railings,  for  a  servant- 
girl  who  might  have  got  her  wages  in  her  work-box.  Glean  he  was, 
and  taut,  and  clever,  beating  up  street  in  Sunday  rig,  keeping  sharp 
look-out  for  a  consort,  and  in  three  or  four  tacks  he  hailed  one*  As 
nice  a  youjig  partner  as  a  lad  could  wimt,  and  his  meaning  was 
to  buckle  to  for  the  winter.  But  the  night  before  the  splicing-day, 
what  happened  to  him  he  never  could  tell  after.  He  was  bousing  up 
his  jib,  as  a  lad  is  bound  to  do,  before  he  takes  the  breakers.  And 
when  he  came  to,  he  was  twenty  leagues  from  Scarborough  on  board 
of  his  Majesty's  recruiting  brig  the  '  Harpy.'  He  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  the  wedding-ring,  and  instead  of  that,  there  were  these  three 
beads  I 

Sir  Duncan  was  sorry  for  his  sad  disaster,  and  gave  him  ten  more 
rupees  to  get  over  it.  And  then  he  discovered  that  the  poor  forsaken 
maiden's  name  was  Sally  Watkins.  Sally  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
pawnbroker,  who3e  frame  of  mind  was  often,  twisted  out  of  keeping 
with  its  true  contents.  He  had  very  fine  feelings,  and  real  warmth 
of  sympathy;  but  circumstances  seemed  sometimes  to  lead  them  into 
the  wrong  channel,  and  induce  him  to  kick  his  children  out  of  doors. 
In  the  middle  of  the  family  he  kicked  out  Sally,  almost  before  her 
turn  was  come ;  and  she  took  a  place  at  4i.  a  year,  to  disgrace  his 
memory — as  she  said-~carrying  off  these  buttons,  and  the  jacket, 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her,  in  a  larger  intervaL 

There  was  no  more  to  be  learned  than  this  from  the  intercepted 
bridegroom.  He  said  that  he  might  have  no  objection  to  go  on  with 
his  love  again,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  leastways,  if  it  was  made 
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worth  his  while ;  but  he  had  come  across  another  g^l,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  he  believed  that  this  time  the  Lord  was  in  it,  for  she 
had  been  born  in  a  caul,  and  he  had  got  it.  With  such  a  dispensa- 
tion Sir  Duncan  Yordas  declined  to  interfere,  but  left  the  course 
of  true  love  to  itself,  after  taking  down  the  sailor's  name — 'Ned 
Faithful.' 

However,  he  resolved  to  follow  out  the  clue  of  beads,  thougb 
without  much  hope  of  any  good  result.  Of  the  three  in  his  pones- 
sion  he  kept  one,  and  one  he  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  thiid 
to  York,  having  heard  of  the  great  sagacity,  vigour,  and  strict  inte- 
grity of  Mr.  Mordacks,  all  of  which  he  sharpened  by  the  promise  of  a 
large  reward  upon  discovery.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  work,  until 
his  time  of  leave  was  due,  after  twenty  years  of  arduous  and  distin- 
guished service.  In  troublous  times,  no  private  affairs,  however 
urgent,  should  drive  him  from  his  post. 

Now,  eager  as  he  was  when  in  England  once  again,  lie  was  true 
to  his  character  and  the  discipline  of  life.  He  had  proof  that  the 
matter  was  in  very  good  hands,  and  long  command  had  taught  him 
the  necessity  of  obedience.  Any  previous  Yordas  would  have  kicked 
against  the  pricks,  rushed  forward,  and  scattered  everything.  But 
Sir  Duncan  was  now  of  a  different  fibre.  He  left  York  at  once, 
as  Mordacks  advised,  and  posted  to  Yarmouth,  before  the  roads  weie 
blocked  with  snow,  and  while  Jack  o'  the  Smithies  was  returning  to 
his  farm.  And  from  Yarmouth  he  set  sail  for  Scarborougfh,  in  a 
sturdy  little  coaster,  which  he  hired  by  the  week.  From  Scarborough 
he  would  run  down  to  Bridlington,  not  too  soon,  for  fear  of  setting 
gossip  going,  but  in  time  to  meet  Mordacks  at  Flamborougfa,  u 
agreed  upon. 

That  gentleman  had  other  business  in  hand,  which  must  not  be 
neglected ;  but  he  gave  to  this  matter  a  very  large  share  of  his  time, 
and  paid  five-and-twenty  pounds  for  the  trusty  roadster,  who  liked 
the  taste  of  Plamborough  pond,  and  the  saltair  on  the  oats  of  Widow 
Tapsy's  stable,  and  now  regularly  neighed  and  whisked  his  tail  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  outside  Monk  Bar.  By  favour  of  this  horse 
and  of  his  own  sword  and  pistols,  Mordacks  spent  nearly  as  much 
time  now  at  Flamborough  as  he  did  in  York ;  but  unluckily  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave,  on  the  very  afternoon  before  the  run  was 
accomplished,  and  CaiToway  slain  so  wickedly ;  for  he  hurried  home 
to  meet  Sir  Duncan,  and  had  not  heard  the  bad  news,  when  he  met 
him. 

That  horrible  murder  was  a  sad  blow  to  him,  not  only  as  a  man 
of  considerable  kindness,  and  desire  to  think  well  of  every  one — so 
£ELr  as  experience  allows  it — but  also  because  of  the  sudden  apparition 
of  the  law  rising  sternly  in  front  of  him.  Justice  in  those  days  was 
not  as  now ;  her  truer  name  was  Nemesis.  After  such  an  outrage  to 
the  dignity  of  the  realm,  an  example  must  be  made,  without  much 
consideration  whether  it  were  the  right  one.  If  Bobin  Lyth  were 
caught,  there  would  be  the  form  of  trial,  but  the  principal  poiat 
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would  be  to  hang  him.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  Mr.  Mordacks  at 
first  believed  entirely  in  his  guilt ;  but  unlike  the  world  he  did  not 
desire  to  have  him  caught,  and  brought  straightway  to  the  gallows. 
Instead  of  seeking  him  therefore,  he  was  now  compelled  to  avoid 
him,  when  he  wanted  him  most;  for  it  never  must  be  said  that  a 
citizen  of  note  had  discoursed  with  such  a  criminal,  and  allowed  him 
to  escape.  On  the  other  hand,  here  he  had  to  meet  Sir  Duncan,  and 
tell  him  that  all  those  grand  promises  were  shattered,  that  in  finding 
his  only  son,  all  he  had  found  was  a  cowardly  murderer  flying  for  his 
life,  and  far  better  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  For  once  in  a  way 
as  he  dwelled  upon  all  this,  the  general  factor  became  downhearted, 
his  vigorous  face  lost  the  strong  lines  of  decision,  and  he  even  allowed 
his  mouth  to  open,  without  anything  to  put  into  it. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  this  to  last.  Nature  had  provided 
Mordacks  with  an  admii*ably  high  opinion  of  himself,  enlightened  by 
a  sprightly  good-will  towards  the  world,  whenever  it  wagged  well 
with  him.  He  had  plenty  of  business  of  his  own,  and  yet  could  take 
an  amateur  delight  in  the  concerns  of  everybody;  he  was  always 
at  liberty  to  give  good  advice,  and  never  under  duty  to  take  it ;  he 
had  vigoiur  of  mind,  of  memory,  of  character,  and  of  digestion ;  and 
whenever  he  stole  a  holiday  firom  self-denial,  and  launched  out  after 
some  favourite  thing,  there  was  the  cash  to  do  it  with,  and  the  health 
to  do  it  pleasantly. 

Such  a  man  is  not  long  depressed  by  a  sudden  misadventure. 
Dr.  Upround's  opinion  in  favour  of  Eobin  did  not  go  very  fer  with 
him;  for  he  looked  upon  the  rector  as  a  man  who  knew  more  of 
divine  than  of  human  nature.  But  that  fault  could  scarcely  be 
found  with  a  woman  ;  or  at  any  rate  with  a  widow  encumbered  with 
a  large  family  hanging  upon  the  dry  breast  of  the  Government. 
And  though  Mr.  Mordacks  did  not  invade  the  cottage  quite  so  soon 
as  he  would  have  done,  if  guided  by  strict  business,  he  thought  him- 
self bound  to  get  over  that  reluctance,  and  press  her  upon  a  most 
distressing  subject,  before  he  kept  appointment  with  his  principal. 

The  snow,  which  by  this  time  had  blockaded  Scargate,  impounded 
•Tordas,  and  compelled  Mr.  Jellicorse  to  rest  and  be  thankful  for  a 
hot  mince-pie,  although  it  had  visited  this  eastern  coast  as  well,  was 
not  deep  enough  there  to  stop  the  roads.  Keeping  head-quarters  at 
the  ^  Hooked  Cod '  now,  and  encouraging  a  butcher  to  set  up  again 
(who  had  dropped  all  his  money,  in  his  hurry  to  get  on),  Geoffrey 
Mordacks  began  to  make  way  into  the  outer  crust  of  Flamborough. 
In  a  council  of  the  boats,  upon  a  Sunday  afternoon,  every  boat 
being  garnished,  for  its  rest  upon  the  fiat,  and  every  master 
fisherman  buttoned  with  a  fiower — the  last  flowers  of  the  year  and 
bearing  ice-marks  in  their  eyes — ^a  resolution  had  been  passed  that 
the  inland  man  meant  well,  had  nought  to  do  with  Revenue,  or 
Frenchmen  either,  or  what  was  even  worse,  any  outside  fishers,  such 
as  oftentime  came  sneaking  after  fishing-grounds  of  Flamborough. 
Mother  Tapsy  stood  credit  for  this  strange  man,  and  he  might  be 
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allowed  to  go  where  he  was  minded,  and  tx>  take  all  the  help  he  liked 
to  pay  for. 

Few  men  could  have  achieved  such  a  triumph,  without  having 
married  a  Flamborough  lass,  which  must  have  been  the  crown  of  all 
human  ambition,  if  difficulty  crowns  it.  Even  to  so  great  a  man  it 
was  an  added  laurel,  and  strengthened  him  much  in  his  opinion  of 
himself.  In  spite  of  all  disasters,  he  recovered  faith  in  fortune,  so 
many  leading  Flamborough  men  began  to  touch  their  hats  to  him! 
And  thus  he  set  forth  before  a  bitter  eastern  gale,  with  the  head  of 
his  seasoned  charger  bent  towards  the  melancholy  cot  at  Bridlington. 

Having  granted  a  new  life  of  slaughter  to  that  continually  in- 
solvent butcher,  who  exhibited  the  body  of  a  sheep  once  more,  witl 
an  eye  to  the  approach  of  Christmas,  this  universal  &ctor  made  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  encourage  him.  In  either  saddle  he  bore  a  7-lb.  leg 
of  mutton — a  credit  to  a  sheep  of  that  district  then — and  to  show 
himself  no  traitor  to  the  staple  of  the  place,  he  strapped  upon  his 
crupper,  in  some  oar-weed  and  old  netting,  a  20-lb.  cod,  who  found 
it  hard  to  breathe  his  last,  when  beginning  to  enjoy  horse-exercise. 

'  There  is  a  lot  of  mouths  to  fill,'  said  Mr.  Mordacks,  with  a  sigh, 
while  his  landlady  squeezed  a  brown  loaf  of  her  baking  into  the  nick 
of  his  big  sword-strap ;  ^  and  you  and  I  are  capable  of  entering  into 
the  condition  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.' 

*  Hoonger  is  the  waa  of  them,  and  victuals  is  the  cure  for  it. 
Now  mind  you  coom  hame  afore  dark,'  cried  the  widow^  to  whom  be 
had  happened  to  say  very  sadly  that  he  was  now  a  widower.  *  To  my 
moind,  a  sight  o'  more  snaw  is  a  coomin' ;  and  what  mah  sard  or  gooft 
foight  again  it  ?  Capting  Moordocks,  coom  ye  hame  arly.  r  hare 
sha'  be  doon  to  a  toom  be  fi'  o'clock.  Coom  ye  hame  be  that  o'clock, 
if  ye  care  for  deener.' 

'  I  must  have  made  a  tender  impression  on  her  heart,'  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks  said  to  himself,  as  he  kissed  his  hand  to  the  capacious  hostess; 
'  such  is  my  fortune,  to  be  loved  by  everybody,  while  aiming  at  the 
sternest  rectitude.  It  is  sweet,  it  is  dangerously  sweet ;  but  what  a 
comfort  I     How  that  large-hearted  female  will  baste  my  hare ! ' 


Chaptek  XLIII. 
a  pleasant  interview. 

Cumbered  as  he  was  of  body,  and  burdened  with  some  cares  of  mind, 
the  general  factor  ploughed  his  way  with  his  usual  resolution.  A 
scowl  of  dark  vapour  came  over  the  headlands,  and  onder-ian  the 
solid  snow-clouds,  with  a  scud,  like  bonfire  smoke.  The  keen  wind 
following  the  curves  of  land,  and  shaking  the  fringe  of  every  white- 
clad  bush,  piped  (like  a  boy  through  a  comb)  wherever  stock  or  stub 
divided  it.  It  turned  all  the  coat  of  the  horse  the  wronfr  way^  and 
frizzed  up  the  hair  of  Mr.  Mordacks,  which  was  as  short  as  a  soldier'Si 
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^nd  tossed  up  his  heavy  riding-cape,  and  got  into  him  all  up  the 
small  of  his  back.  Being  fond  of  strong  language,  he  indulged  in 
much ;  but  none  of  it  warmed  him,  and  the  wind  whistled  over  his 
shoulders,  and  whirled  the  words  out  of  his  mouth. 

\Mien  he  came  to  the  dip  of  the  road,  where  it  crosses  the  Dane- 
dyke,  he  pulled  up  his  horse  for  a  minute,  in  the  shelter  of  shivering 
fir-trees.  '  What  a  cursed  bleak  country  !  My  fish  is  frozen  stiflF, 
and  my  legs  are  as  dead  as  the  mutton  in  the  saddle-bags.  Geoffrey, 
you  are  a  fool,'  he  said;  'Charity  is  very  fine,  and  business  even 
better  ;  but  a  good  coal-fire  is  the  best  of  all.  But  in  for  a  penny  of 
it,  in  for  a  pound.  Hark  1  I  hear  some  fellow  fool  equally  determined 
to  be  frozen.  Fll  go  at  once  and  hail  him ;  perhaps  the  sight  of 
him  will  warm  me.' 

He  turned  his  horse  down  a  little  lane  upon  the  left,  where  snow 
lay  deep,  with  laden  bushes  overhanging  it,  and  a  rill  of  water 
bridged  with  bearded  ice  ran  dark  in  the  hedge-trough.  And  here 
lie  found  a  stout  lusty  man,  with  shining  red  cheeks,  and  keen  blue 
eyes,  hacking  and  hewing  in  a  mighty  maze  of  brambles. 

'  My  friend,  you  seem  busy.  I  admire  your  vast  industry,'  Mr. 
Mordacks  exclaimed,  as  the  man  looked  at  him,  but  ceased  not  from 
swinging  his  long  hedge-hook.  '  Happy  is  the  land  that  owns  such 
men.' 

'  The  land  dothn't  own  me.  I  own  the  land.  I  shall  be  pleased 
lo  learn  what  your  business  is  upon  it.' 

Farmer  Anerley  hated  chaff,  as  a  good  agriculturist  should  do. 
Moreover  he  was  vexed  by  many  little  griefe  to-day,  and  had  not 
been  out  long  enough  to  work  them  off.  He  guessed  pretty  shrewdly 
that  this  sworded  man  was  'Moreducks,' — as  the  leading  wags  of 
Flamborough  were  gradually  calling  him — and  the  sight  of  a  sword 
upon  his  farm  (unless  of  an  officer  bound  to  it)  was  already  some 
disquietude  to  an  English  farmer's  heart.  That  wa£  a  trifle;  for 
fools  would  be  fools,  and  might  think  it  a  grand  thing  to  go  about 
with  tools  they  were  never  bom  to  the  handling  of;  but  a  fellow  who 
was  come  to  ixike  up  Bobin  Lyth's  case,  and  strive  to  get  him  out  of 
his  abominable  crime,  had  better  go  back  to  the  rogue's  highway, 
instead  of  coming  down  the  private  road  to  Anerley. 

*  Upon  my  word  I  do  believe,'  cried  Mordacks  with  a  sprightly 
joy,  Hhat  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  last  the  well-known 
Captain  Anerley  I  My  dear  sir,  I  cannot  help  commending  your 
prudence  in  guarding  the  entrance  to  your  manor ;  but  not  in  this 
employment  of  a  bill-hook.  From  all  that  I  hear,  it  is  a  Paradise 
indeed.  What  a  haven  in  such  weather  as  the  present !  Now  Captain 
Anerley,  I  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  wise  to  take  the 
thorn  so  from  the  rose.  If  I  had  so  sweet  a  place  I  would  plant 
brambles,  briars,  blackthorn,  furze,  Crataegus,  every  kind  of  spinous 
growth,  inside  my  gates,  and  never  let  anybody  lop  them.  Captain, 
you  are  too  hospitable.' 

Farmer  Anerley  gazed  with  wonder  at  this  man,  who  could  talk 
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80  fast  for  the  first  time  of  seeing  a  body.  Then  feeling  as  if  hi* 
hospitality  were  challenged,  and  desiring  more  leisure  for  reflection— 
*  You  better  come  down  the  lane,  sir,'  he  said. 

'  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  invite  me  to  your  house,  or  only  to 
the  gate  where  the  dogs  come  out  ?  Excuse  me,  I  always  am  a  mo-t 
plain-spoken  man.' 

'  Our  dogs  never  bite  nobody  but  rogues.' 

^  In  that  case,  Captain  Anerley,  I  may  trust  their  moral  estimate. 
I  knew  a  farmer  once  who  was  a  thorough  thief  in  hay  ;  a  man  who 
farmed  his  own  land,  and  trimmed  his  own  hedges ;  a  thoroughly 
respectable  and  solid  agriculturist.  But  his  trusses  of  hay  were  alwaj? 
six  pounds  short :  and  if  ever  anybody  brought  a  sample  truss  to 
steelyard,  he  had  got  a  little  dog,  just  seven  pounds  weight,  who 
slipped  into  the  core  of  it,  being  just  a  good  hay-colour.  He  alwap 
delivered  his  hay  in  the  twilight,  and  when  it  swung*  the  beam  he 
used  to  say,  "  Come  now,  I  must  charge  you  for  overweight."  Now, 
Captain,  have  you  got  such  an  honest  dog  as  that  ? ' 

'  I  would  have  claimed  him,  that  I  would,  if  such  a  clever  dog  were 
weighed  to  me.  But,  sir,  you  have  got  the  better  of  me.  \^liat  a 
man  for  stories  you  be  for  sure !  Come  into  our  fire-place.'  Farmer 
Anerley  was  conquered  by  this  tale,  which  he  told  fifty  times  every 
year  he  lived  thereafter,  never  &iling  to  finish  with — <  What  rogues 
they  be,  up  York  way  ! ' 

Master  Mordacks  was  delighted  with  this  piece  of  luck  on  his  side. 
Many  times  he  had  been  longing  to  get  in  at  Anerley,  not  only  fi^m 
the  reputation  of  good  cheer  there,  but  also  firom  kind  curiosity  io  see 
the  charming  Mary,  who  was  now  becoming  an  important  element  of 
business.  Since  Robin  had  given  him  the  slip  so  sadly,  a  thing  it 
was  impossible  to  guard  against,  the  best  chance  of  hearing  what 
became  of  him  would  be  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  his  sweetheart. 

'  We  have  been  very  sadly  for  a  long  time  now,'  said  the  &rmer, 
as  he  knocked  at  his  own  porch-door  with  the  handle  of  his  bill- 
hook ;  *  there  used  to  be  one  as  was  always  welcome  here ;  and  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  see  him  make  himself  so  pleasant,  sir.  But  ever  since 
the  Lord  took  him  home  from  his  family,  without  a  good-bye,  as  a 
man  might  say,  my  wife  hath  taken  to  bar  the  doors,  whiles  I  ant 
away  and  out  of  sight.'  Stephen  Anerley  knocked  harder,  as  he 
thus  explained  the  need  of  it ;  for  it  grieved  him  to  have  his  house 
shut  up. 

*  Very  wise  of  them  all  to  bar  out  such  weather,'  said  Mordacks, 
who  read  the  farmer's  thoughts  like  print.  *  Don't  relax  your  rules, 
sir,  until  the  weather  changes.  Ah,  that  was  a  very  sad  thing  about 
the  Captain  I  As  gallant  an  officer,  and  as  single-minded,  as  ever 
killed  a  Frenchman  in  the  best  days  of  our  navy.' 

*  Single-minded  is  the  very  word  to  give  him,  sir ;  I  sought  about 
for  it  ever  since  I  heard  of  him  coming  to  an  end  like  t)iat,and  doing 
of  his  duty  in  the  tliick  of  it.  If  I  could  only  get  a  gentleman  to  tell 
me,  or  an  officer's  wife  would  be  better  still,  what  the  manners  is 
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when  a  poor  lady  gets  her  husband  shot,  I'll  be  blest  if  I  wouldn't  go 
straight  and  see  her,  though  they  make  such  a  distance  betwixt  us 
and  the  regulars.    Oh,  then,  ye've  come  at  last  1    No  thief  I  no  thief  I ' 

'  Father,'  cried  Mary,  bravely  opening  all  the  door,  of  which  the 
ruflBan  wind  made  wrong  by  casting  her  figure  in  high  relief — and 
yet  a  pardonable  wrong ;  '  father,  you  are  quite  wise  to  come  home, 
before  your  dear  nose  is  quite  cut  oflf.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I 
never  saw  you  ! ' 

'  My  fate  in  life  is  to  be  overlooked,'  Mr.  Mordacks  answered  with 
a  martial  stride ;  *  but  not  always,  young  lady,  with  such  exquisite 
revenge.     WTiat  I  look  at  pays  fiftyfold  for  being  overlooked.' 

'  You  are  an  impudent,  conceited  man,'  thought  Mary  to  herself, 
with  gross  injustice ;  but  she  only  blushed,  and  said,  *  I  b^  your 
pardon,  sir.' 

'  You  see,  sir,'  quoth  the  farmer,  with  some  severity,  tempered, 
however,  with  a  smile  of  pride,  '  my  daughter,  Mary  Anerley.' 

^  And  I  take  off  my  hat,'  replied  audacious  Mordacks,  among 
whose  faults  was  no  false  shame, '  not  only  to  salute  a  lady,  sir,  but 
also  to  have  a  better  look.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  the  feunoier,  as  Mary  ran  away ;  *  your  city  ways 
are  high  polite,  no  doubt ;  but  my  little  lass  is  strange  to  them.  And 
I  like  her  better  so,  than  to  answer  pert  with  pertness*  Now  come 
you  in,  and  warm  your  fjBet  a  bit.  None  of  us  are  younger  than  we 
used  to  be.' 

This  was  not  Master  Anerley's  general  style  of  welcoming  a  guest ; 
but  he  hated  new-fangled  French^ed  manners,  as  he  told  his  good 
wife,  when  he  boasted  by-and-by  how  finely  he  had  put  that  old 
coxcomb  down.  '  You  never  shoidd  have  done  it,'  was  all  the  praise 
he  got ;  ^  Mr.  Mordacks  is  a  business  man,  and  business  men  always 
must  relieve  their  minds.'  For  no  sooner  now  was  the  general  fector 
introduced  to  Mistress  Anerley,  than  she  perceived  clearly  that  the 
object  of  his  viait  was  not  to  make  speeches  to  young  chits  of  girls,  but 
to  seek  the  advice  of  a  sensible  person,  who  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sulted a  hundred  times  for  once  that  she  even  had  been  allowed  to 
open  her  mouth  fairly.  Sitting  by  the  fire,  he  convinced  her  that 
the  whole  of  the  mischief  had  been  caused  by  sheer  neglect  of  her 
opinion.  Ever3^hing  she  said  was  so  exactly  to  the  point  that  he 
could  not  conceive  how  it  should  have  been  so  slighted,  and  that  she 
for  her  part  begged  him  to  stay  and  partake  of  their  simple  dinner. 

^  Dear  madam,  it  cannot  be,'  he  replied  ;  '  alas,  I  must  not  think 
of  it.  My  conscience  reproaches  me  for  indulging,  as  I  have  done, 
in  what  is  far  sweeter  than  even  one  of  your  dinners — a  most  sensible 
lady's  society.  I  have  a  long  bitter  ride  before  me,  to  comfort  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow.  My  two  l^;s  of  mutton  will  be  thawed  by 
this  time  in  the  genial  warmth  of  your  stable.  I  also  am  thawed, 
warmed,  feasted  I  may  say,  by  happy  approximation  to  a  mind  so 
bright  and  congenial.  Captain  Anerley,  madam,  has  shown  true 
kindness  in  allowing  me  the  privil^;e  of  exclusive  speech  ¥dth  you. 
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Little  did  I  hope  for  such  a  piece  of  luck  this  morning.  You  have 
put  80  many  thiogs  in  a  new  and  brilliant  light,  that  my  road  becomes 
clear  before  me.  Justice  must  be  done ;  and  you  feel  quite  sure  that 
Sobin  Lyth  committed  this  atrocious  murder  because  poor  Carroira? 
surprised  him  so  when  making  clandestine  love,  at  your  brother 
Squire  Popplewell's,  to  a  beautiful  young  lady  who  shall  be  namele^N 
And  deeply  as  you  grieve  for  the  loss  of  such  a  neighbour,  the  bravest 
ofl&cer  of  the  British  navy,  who  leaped  from  a  strictly  imnieasurable 
height  into  a  French  ship,  and  scattered  all  her  crew,  and  has  since 
had  a  baby  about  three  months  old,  as  well  as  innumerable  children, 
you  feel  that  you  have  reason  to  be  thankful  sometimes  that  the  young 
man's  character  has  been  so  clearly  shown,  before  he  contrived  to 
make  his  way  into  the  bosom  of  respectable  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

'  I  never  thought  it  out  quite  so  clear  as  that,  sir  ;  for  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  everybody,  and  especially  those  who  have  brought  him  up, 
and  those  he  has  made  away  with.' 

'  Quite  so,  my  dear  madam  ;  such  are  your  fine  feelings,  springing 
from  the  goodness  of  your  nature.  Pardon  my  saying  that  you  could 
have  no  otiier,  according  to  my  experience  of  a  most  benevolent  coun- 
tenance. Part  of  my  duty,  and  in  such  a  case  as  yours,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  parts  of  it,  is  to  study  the  expression  of  a  truly 
benevolent ' 

'  I  am  not  that  old,  sir,  asking  of  your  pardon,  to  pretend  to  be 
benevolent.     All  that  I  lay  claim  to,  is  to  look  at  things  sensible.' 

'  Certainly,  yet  with  a  tincture  of  high  feeling.  Now  if  it  should 
happen  that  this  poor  young  man  were  of  very  high  birth,  perhaps 
the  highest  in  the  county,  and  the  heir  to  very  large  landed  property, 
and  a  title,  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense,  you  would  look  at  him  from 
the  very  same  point  of  view.' 

*  That  I  would,  sir,  that  I  would.  So  long  as  he  was  proclaimed  for 
hanging.     But  naturally  bound,  of  course,  to  be  more  sorry  for  him/ 

*  Yes,  from  a  sense  of  all  the  good  things  he  must  lose.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  strong  ground  for  believing — as  I  may  tell  you, 
in  confidence.  Dr.  Upround  does — that  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  you  or  I,  ma'am.  At  first,  I  concluded  as  you  have  done.  I  am 
going  to  see  Mrs.  Carroway  now.    Till  then,  I  suspend  my  judgment/ 

'  Now  that  is  what  nobody  should  do,  Mr.  Mordacks.  I  have 
tried,  but  never  found  good  come  of  it.  To  change  yoiu:  mind  is 
two  words  against  yourself;  and  you  go  wrong  both  ways,  before  and 
after.' 

*  Undoubtedly  you  do,  ma'am.  I  never  thought  of  that  before. 
But  you  must  remember  that  we  have  not  the  gift  of  hitting — I  might 
say  of  making  the  truth — ^with  a  flash,  or  a  dash,  as  you  ladies  have. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  come  again  ? ' 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  you  are  going 
away  at  all.  I  could  have  talked  to  you  all  the  afternoon  ;  and  how 
seldom  I  get  the  chance  now,  Lord  knows.     There  is  that  in  your 
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conversation  which  makes  one  feel  quite  sure  of  being  understood ; 
not  so  much  in  what  you  say,  sir, — if  you  understand  my  meaning — 
as  in  tlie  way  you  look,  quite  as  if  my  meaning  was  not  at  all  too 
quick  for  you.  My  good  husband  is  of  a  greater  mind  than  I  am, 
being  nine  and  forty  inches  round  the  chest ;  but  his  mind  seems 
somehow  to  come  after  mine,  the  same  as  the  ducks  do,  going  down 
to  our  pond.' 

'  Mistress  Anerley,  how  thankful  you  should  be !  What  a  picture 
of  conjugal  felicity !  But  I  thought  that  the  drake  always  led  the 
way.' 

*  Never  upon  our  farm,  sir.  When  he  doth,  it  is  a  proof  of  his 
being  crossed  with  wild  ducks.  The  same  as  they  be  round  Flam- 
borough.' 

'  Oh,  now  I  see  the  truth.  How  slow  I  am !  It  improves  their 
flavour,  at  the  expense  of  their  behaviour.  But  seriously,  madam, 
you  are  fit  to  take  the  lead.  What  a  pleasant  visit  I  have  had !  I 
must  brace  myself  up  for  a  very  sad  one  now — a  poor  lady,  with  none 
to  walk  behind  her.' 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure !  It  is  very  fine  of  me  to  talk.  *But  if  I  was 
left  without  my  husband,  I  should  only  care  to  walk  after  him.  Please 
to  give  her  my  kind  love,  sir :  though  I  have  only  seen  her  once. 
And  if  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do ' 

*  If  there  is  anjrthing  that  we  can  do,'  said  the  farmer,  coming  out 
of  his  corn-chamber,  *  we  won't  talk  about  it,  but  we'll  do  it,  Mr. 
Moreducks.' 

The  factor  quietly  dispersed  this  rebuke,  by  waving  his  hand  at 
his  two  legs  of  mutton  and  the  cod  which  had  thawed  in  the  stable. 

'  I  knew  that  I  should  be  too  late,'  he  said ;  *  her  house  will  be  full  of 
such  little  things  as  these ;  so  warm  is  the  feeling  of  the  neighbourhood. 
I  guessed  as  much,  and  arranged  with  my  butcher  to  take  them  back 
in  that  case  ;  and  he  said  they  would  eat  all  the  better  for  the  ride. 
But  as  for  the  cod,  perhaps  you  will  accept  him.  I  could  never  take 
him  back  to  Flamborough.' 

'  Ride  away,  sir,  ride  away ! '  said  the  farmer,  who  had  better  not 
have  measured  swords  with  Mordacks ;  '  I  were  thinking  of  sending  a 
cart  over  there,  so  soon  as  the  weather  should  be  opening  of  the  roads 
up.  But  the  children  might  be  hankerin'  after  meat,  the  worse  for 
all  the  snow-time.' 

*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  such  a  thing.  Universally 
respected,  suddenly  cut  off,  enormous  family  with  hereditary  hunger, 
all  the  neighbours  well  aware  of  straitened  circumstances,  the  kindest- 
hearted  county  in  Great  Britain, — sorrow  and  abundance  must  have 
cloyed  their  appetites,  as  at  a  wealthy  man's  funeral.  What  a  fool  I 
must  have  been,  not  to  foresee  all  that ! ' 

'  Better  see  than  foresee,'  replied  the  farmer,  who  was  crusty 
from  remembering  that  he  had  done  nothing ;  '  neighbours  likes  to 
wait  for  neighbours  to  go  in ;  same  as  two  cows  staring  at  a  new- 
mown  meadow.' 
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Chapter  XLIV. 

THE   WAY   OF   THE   WORLD. 

Cliffs  snow-mantled,  and  storm-ploughed  sands,  and  dark  gprey  billow 
frilled  with  white,  rolling  and  roaring  to  the  shrill  east  wind,  made 
the  bay  of  Bridlington  a  very  different  sight  from  the  smooth  fsdr 
scene  of  August.  Scarcely  could  the  staggering  colliers,  anchored 
under  Flamborough  Head  (which  they  gladly  would  have  rounded,  if 
they  could")  hold  their  own  against  wind  and  sea,  althoug^h  the  outer 
spit  of  sand  tempered  as  yet  the  full  violence  of  waves. 

But  if  everything  looked  cold  and  dreary,  rougfh,  and  hard, 
and  bare  of  beauty,  the  cottage  of  the  late  lieutenant,  standing  on 
the  shallow  bluff,  beaten  by  the  wind,  and  blinded  of  its  windows 
from  within,  of  all  things  looked  the  most  forlorn,  most  desolate, 
and  freezing.  The  windward  side  was  piled  with  snow,  on  the 
crest  of  which  foam-pellets  lay,  looking  yellow  by  comparison,  and 
melting  small  holes  with  their  brine.  At  the  door  no  £3otmark  broke 
the  drift ;  and  against  the  vaporous  sky  no  warmer  vapour  tufted  tl^ 
chimney-pots. 

'  I  am  pretty  nearly  frozen  again,'  said  Mordacks ;  ^  but  that 
place  sends  another  shiver  down  my  back*  All  the  poor  little  devik 
must  be  icicles  at  least.' 

After  peeping  through  a  blind,  he  turned  pale  betwixt  his  blueness, 
and  galloped  to  the  public-house  abutting  on  the  quay.  Here  be 
marched  into  the  parlour,  and  stamped  about,  till  a  merry-looking 
landlord  came  to  him.  ^  Have  a  glass  of  hot,  sir ;  how  blue  your 
nose  is ! '  the  genial  master  said  to  him.  The  reply  of  the  fiskctor 
cannot  be  written  down,  in  these  days  of  noble  language.  Enough 
that  it  was  a  terse  malediction  of  the  landlord,  the  glass  of  hot,  and 
even  his  own  nose.  Boniface  was  no  Yorkshireman ;  else  would  he 
have  given  as  much  as  he  got,  at  least  in  lingual  currency.  As  it 
was,  he  considered  it  no  affair  of  his,  if  a  guest  expressed  Mb  nation- 
ality. 

^  You  must  have  better  orders  than  that  to  give,  I  hope,  sir.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  And  you  have  got  the  better  of  me  ;  which 
has  happened  to  me  three  times  this  day  already,  because  of  the 
freezing  of  my  wits,  young  man.  Now  you  go  in  to  your  best  locker, 
and  bring  me  your  very  best  bottle  of  cognac — none  of  your  govern- 
ment-stuff, you  know  ;  but  a  sample  of  your  finest  bit  of  smuggling. 
Why  did  I  swear  at  a  glass  of  hot  ?  Why,  because  you  are  all  such  a 
set  of  cold  scoundrels.  I  want  a  glass  of  hot,  as  much  as  man  ever 
did.  But  how  can  I  drink  it,  when  women  and  children  are  dying — 
perhaps  dead  for  all  I  know — for  want  of  warmth  and  victuals  ?  Your 
next-door  neighbours  almost,  and  a  woman  whose  husband  has  just 
been  murdered  I  And  here  you  are  swizzling,  and  rattling  your 
coppers.  Crood  God,  sir  I  The  Almighty  from  heaven  would  send 
orders  to  have  His  own  conunandment  broken.' 
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Mr.  Alordacks  was  excited,  and  the  landlord  aaw  no  cause  for  it. 

'  What  makes  you  carry  on  like  this  ? '  he  said.  '  It  was  only  last 
night  we  was  talking  in  the  tap-room  of  getting  a  subscription  up, 
-dowuright  liberal.  J  said  I  was  good  for  a  crown,  and  take  it  out  of 
thti  tick  they  owes  me.  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  these  hard 
times ' 

'  Take  that ;  and  then  teU  me  if  you  find  them  softer.'  Suiting 
■the  action  to  the  word,  the  universal  factor  did  something  omitted 
on  his  card,  in  the  list  of  his  comprehensive  functions.  As  the  &t 
host  turned  away,  to  rub  his  bands,  with  phosphoric  enjoyment  of  his 
future  generosity,  a  set  of  highly  energetic  toes,  prefixed  with  the 
toughest  York  leather,  and  tingling  for  e^cercise,  made  him  their 
example.  The  landlord  fiew  up  among  bis  own  pots  and  glasses,  his 
bead  struck  the  ceiling,  which  declined  too  long  a  taste  of  )um ;  and 
anon  a  silvery  ring  announced  bis  return  to  his  own  timbers. 

'  Accept  that  neighbourly  subscription,  my  dear  friend,  and 
.acknowledge  its  promptitude,'  said  Mr.  Moidacks ;  '  and  now  be 
quick  about  your  orders ;  peradventure,  a  second  flight  might  be 
less  agreeable.  Now  don't  show  any  aire;  you  have  been  well 
treated,  and  should  be  thankful  for  the  facilities  you  offer.  I  know 
a  poor  man,  without  any  legs  at  all,  who  would  be  only  too  glad,  if 
he  coidd  do  what  you  have  done.' 

'  Then  his  taste  must  be  a  queer  one,'  the  landlord  replied,  as  he 
illustrated  sadly  the  discovery  reserved  for  a  riper  age — that  human 
fingers  have  attained  their  present  flexibility,  form,  and  skill,  by 
liabit  of  assuaging,  for  some  millions  of  ages,  the  woes  of  human  body. 

'  Now  don't  waste  my  time  like  that,'  cried  Mordacks  ;  and  seeing 
him  draw  near  again,  his  host  became  right  active.  '  Benevolence 
must  be  inculcated,'  continued  the  factor,  followed  strictly  in  pursuit; 

*  I  have  done  you  a  world  of  good,  my  dear  &>end  ;  and  re6ection 
'Will  compel  you  to  heap  every  blessing  on  me.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  replied  the  landlord. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  exhibition  of  philanthropic  vigour 
had  a  fine  effect.  In  five  minutes,  all  the  resources  of  the  house 
were  at  the  disposal  of  this  elevating  agent,  who  gave  his  orders 
right  and  left,  clapped  down  a  bag  of  cash,  and  took  it  up  again, 
and  said,  *  Now  just  you  mind  my  horee,  twice  as  well  as  you  mind 
your  fellow-creatures.  Take  a  leg  of  mutton  out,  and  set  it  roasting. 
Have  yoiu*  biggest  bed  hot  for  a  lot  of  &ozen  children.  By  the  Lord, 
if  you  don't  look  alive,  I'll  have  you  up  for  murder.'  As  he  spoke,  a 
fitout  fishwoman  came  in  from  the  quay ;  and  be  beckoned  to  her, 
-and  took  her  with  him. 

'You  can't  come  in,'  said  a  little  weak  voice,  wh^i  Mr.Mordacks, 
Slaving   knocked  in  vain,  began   to  prise  open  the  cottage  door ; 

*  mother  is  so  poorly;  and  you  mustn't  think  of  coming  in.     Oh, 
whatever  sliall  I  do,  if  you  won't  stop  when  I  tell  you  ? ' 

'■^Tiere  are  all  the  rest  of  you?  Oh,  in  the  kitchen,  are  they? 
Y'ou  poor  little  atomy,  how  many  of  you  are  dead  ? ' 
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*  None  of  us  dead,  sir ;  without  it  is  the  baby.'  Here  G-eraldiDe 
burst  into  a  wailing  storm  of  tears.  *  I  gave  them  every  bit^'  she 
sobbed — '  every  bit,  sir,  but  the  rushlights  ;  and  them  they  wouldn't 
eat,  sir,  or  I  never  would  have  touched  them.  But  mother  is  gone 
oflF  her  head,  and  baby  wouldn't  eat  it.' 

'  You  are  a  little  heroine,'  said  Mordacks,  looking  at  her — the 
pinched  face,  and  the  hollow  eyes,  and  the  tottering  blue  legs  of  her. 
*  You  are  greater  than  a  queen.  No  queen  forgets  herself  in  that 
way.' 

'  Please,  sir,  no ;  I  ate  almost  a  box  of  rushlights,  and  they  were 
only  done  last  night.     Oh,  if  baby  would  have  took  to  thena  ! ' 

'  Hot  bread  and  milk  in  this  bottle — poiu  it  out — feed  her  first, 
Molly,'  Mr.  Mordacks  ordered ;  '  the  world  can't  spare  such  girls  a* 
this.  Oh,  you  won't  eat  first  I  Very  well ;  then  the  others  shall  not 
have  a  morsel,  till  your  mouth  is  fall.  And  they  seem  to  want  it 
bad  enough.     Where  is  the  dead  baby  ?  ' 

In  the  kitchen,  where  now  they  stood,  not  a  spark  of  fire  was 
lingering ;  but  some  wood-ash  still  retained  a  feeble  memory  of 
warmth ;  and  three  little  children  (blest  with  small  advance  from 
babyhood)  were  huddling  around,  with  hands,  and  feces,  and  sharp 
grimy  knees,  poking  in  for  lukewarm  comers;  while  two  rather 
senior  young  Carroways  were  lying  fast  asleep,  with  a  jack-towel  over 
them.  But  Tonmiy  was  not  there;  that  gallant  Tommy,  who  had 
ridden  all  the  way  to  Filey  after  dark,  and  brought  his  poor  father  to 
the  fatal  place. 

Mordacks,  with  his  short,  bitter-sweet  smile,  considered  all  these 
little  ones.  They  were  not  beautiful,  nor  even  pretty ;  one  of  them 
was  too  literally  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  for  he  had  reproduced  his 
dear  fether's  scar ;  and  every  one  of  them  wanted  a  '  wash  and  brush 
up,'  as  well  as  a  warming,  and  sound  victualling.  Corrwptio  optimi 
pessirrui.  These  children  had  always  been  so  highly  scrubbed,  that 
the  great  molecular  author  of  existence,  dirt,  resumed  parental  sway, 
with  tenfold  power  of  attachment  and  protection,  the  moment  soap 
and  flannel  ceased  their  wicked  usurpation. 

'  Please,  sir,  I  couldn't  keep  them  clean,  I  couldn't ! '  cried 
Geraldine,  choking,  both  with  bread  and  milk,  and  tears ;  '  I  had 
Tonuny  to  feed  through  the  coal-cellar  door ;  and  all  the  bits  of 
victuals  in  the  house  to  hunt  up ;  and  it  did  get  so  dark,  and  it  wsis 
so  cold.  I  am  frightened  to  think  of  what  mother  will  say,  for  my 
burning  up  all  of  her  brushes,  and  the  baskets.  But  please,  sir,  little 
Cissy  was  afreezing  at  the  nose.' 

The  three  little  children  at  the  grate  were  peeping  back  over  the 
pits  in  their  shoulders,  half  frightened  at  the  tall,  strange  man,  and 
half  ready  to  toddle  to  him  for  protection;  while  the  two  on  the 
floor  sat  up  and  stared,  and  opened  their  mouths  for  their  sisters 
bread  and  milk.  Then  Jerry  flew  to  them,  and  squatted  on  tlie 
stones,  and  very  nearly  choked  them  with  her  spoon  and  basin. 

'  Molly,  take  two  in  your  apron,  and  be  oflf,'  said  the  factor  to  the^ 
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stout  fisbwoman,  wlio  was  simply  full  of  staring,  and  of  crying  out 
*  Oh  lor ! ' — '  pop  them  into  the  hot  bed  at  once  ;  they  want  warmth 
first,  and  victuals  by-and-by.  Our  wonderfiil  Uttle  maid  wants  food 
most.  I  will  come  after  you  with  the  other  three.  But  I  must  see 
this  little  wonder  fill  her  own  poor  stomach  first.' 

'  But,  please,  sir,  won't  you  let  our  Tonmiy  out  first  ? '  cried  Jerry, 
as  the  strong  woman  lapped  up  the  two  youngest  in  her  woolsey  apron, 
and  ran  oB*  with  them.  '  He  has  been  so  good,  and  he  was  too  proud 
to  cry,  so  soon  as  ever  he  found  out  that  mother  couldn't  bear  him. 
And  I  gave  him  the  most  to  eatof  anybody  else,  because  of  bim  being 
the  biggest,  sir.  It  was  all  as  black  as  ink,  going  under  the  door ; 
but  Tommy  never  minded.' 

'Wonderful  merit!  While  you  were  eating  tallow'  Show  me 
the  coal-cellar,  and  out  he  comes.  But  why  don't  you  speak  of  your 
poor  mother,  child  ? ' 

The  child,  who  bad  been  so  brave,  and  clever,  self-denying,  labo- 
rious, and  noble,  avoided  his  eyes,  and  began  to  lick  ber  spoon, 
as  if  she  had  had  enough,  starving  though  she  was.  She  glanced  up 
at  the  ceiling,  and  then  her  eyes  fell,  and  the  blue  lids  trembled  over 
them.     Mordacks  saw  that  it  was  childhood's  dread  of  death. 

*  Show  me  where  little  Tommy  is,'  he  said ;  '  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  upon  you,  my  dear.  But  what  made  your  mother  lock  you  up 
and  carry  on  so  ?' 

*  I  don't  know  at  all,  sir,'  said  Geraldine. 

'  Now,  don't  tell  a  story,'  answered  Mr.  Mordacks ;  '  you  were  not 
meant  for  bes ;  and  you  know  all  about  it.  I  shall  Just  go  away,  if 
you  tell  stories.' 

'Then  all  I  know  is  this,'  cried  Jerry,  running  up  to  him  and 
desperately  clutching  at  his  riding-coat ;  '  the  very  night  dear  father 
was  put  into  the  pit-hole — oli,  hoo,  oh,  hoo,  oh,  boo  I ' 

'  Now  we  can't  stop  for  that,'  said  the  general  factor,  as  he  took 
lier  up  and  kissed  her,  and  the  tears,  which  had  vainly  tried  to  stop, 
ran  out  of  young  eyes  upon  well-seasoned  cheeks ;  'you  have  been  a 
wonder.  I  am  Uke  a  father  to  you.  You  must  teU  me  quickly,  or 
else  how  can  I  cure  it  ?  We  will  let  Tommy  out  then,  and  try  to 
save  your  mother.' 

'  Mother  was  sitting  in  the  window;  sir,'  said  the  child,  trying 
strongly  to  command  herself,  'and  I  was  to  one  side  of  her,  and 
Tommy  to  the  other,  and  none  of  us  was  saying  anything.  And  then 
there  came  a  bad  wicked  face  against  the  window,  and  the  man  said^ 
"  What  was  it  yo»i  said  to-day,  ma'am  ?"  And  mother  stood  up — she 
was  quite  right  then — and  she  opened  the  window,  and  she  looked 
right  at  bim,  and  she  said,  **  I  spoke  the  truth,  John  Gadman.  Be- 
tween you  and  your  God  it  rests."  And  the  man  said,  "  You  shut 
your  black  mouth  up,  or  you  and  your  brats  shall  all  go  the  same  way. 
Mind  one  thing — you've  had  your  warning."  Then  mother  fell  away, 
for  she  was  just  worn  out,  and  she  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  she  kept  OQ 
moaning,  "  There  ia  no  God  I  there  is  no  God  \ "  after  all  she  have- 
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taught  us  to  say  our  prayers  to.  And  there  was  nothing  for  bal^  t» 
•draw  ever  since.' 

For  once  in  his  life  Mr.  Mordacks  held  his  tongue ;  and  his  6ce, 
which  was  generally  fiercer  than  tds  mind,  was  now  fisir  behind  it  ii 
ferocity.  He  thought  within  himself^  '  Well,  I  am  come  to  some- 
thing, to  have  let  such  things  be  going  on  in  a  matter  which  pertaiK 
to  my  oflBce — pigeon-hole  ICX) !  Tliis  comes  of  felse  delicacy— my 
stumbling-block  perpetually  1     No  more  of  that.      Now  for  action.' 

Geraldine  looked  up  at  him,  and  said, '  Oh,  please,  sir.'  And  tlw 
she  ran  off,  to  show  the  way  towards  little  Tonmiy. 

The  coal-cellar  flew  open  before  the  foot  of  Mordacks,  but  nc- 
Tommy  appeared  till  his  sister  ran  in.  The  poor  little  fellow  n^ 
K^uite  dazzled  with  the  light,  and  the  grime  on  his  cheeks  made  tlr 
inrush  of  fresh  air  come  like  wasps  to  him. 

*  Now,  Tommy,  you  be  good,'  said  Geraldine  ;  *  trouble  enou^ 
has  been  made  about  you.' 

The  boy  put  out  his  underlip,  and  blinked  with  great  amazement 
After  such  a  quantity  of  darkness  and  starvation  to  be  told  to  be 
good  was  a  little  too  bad ;  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  became  fluid 
with  confusion ;  he  saw  no  sign  of  anything  to  eat ;  and  the  loud 
howl  of  an  injured  heart  began  to  issue  from  the  coaly  rampaitof 
neglected  teeth. 

*  Quite  right,  my  boy,'  Mr.  Mordacks  said ;  *  you  liave  had  a  W 
time,  and  are  entitled  to  lament.  Wipe  your  nose  on  your  sleeve, 
and  have  at  it  again.' 

'  Dirty,  dirty  things  I  hear.  Who  is  come  into  my  house  like  this? 
My  house  and  my  baby  belong  to  me.  Go  away  all  of  you.  How 
can  I  bear  this  noise  ? ' 

Mrs.  Carroway  stood  in  the  passage  behind  them,  looking  only  fit 
to  die.  One  of  her  husband's  watch-coats  hung  around  her,  figJliDg 
nearly  to  her  feet ;  and  the  long  clothes  of  her  dead  baby,  which  she 
carried,  hung  over  it,  shaking  like  a  white  dog^s  tail.  She  was  stand- 
ing  with  her  bare  feet  well  apart,  and  that  swing  of  hip  and  heel 
alternate,  which  mothers,  for  a  thousand  generations,  have  supposed 
to  lull  their  babies  into  sweet  sleep. 

For  once  in  his  life  the  general  factor  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  Not  only  did  he  not  find  it,  but  he  did  not 
even  seek  for  it,  standing  aside  rather  out  of  the  way,  and  trying  to  look 
like  a  calm  spectator.  But  this  availed  him  to  no  account  whatever. 
He  was  the  only  man  there,  and  the  woman  naturally  fixed  upon 
him. 

^  You  are  the  man,'  she  said,  in  a  quiet  and  reasonable  voice,  and 
coming  up  to  Mordacks  with  the  manner  of  a  lady ;  ^  you  are  the 
gentleman,  I  mean,  who  promised  to  bring  back  my  husband.  \Miere 
is  he  ?     Have  you  fulfilled  your  promise  ? ' 

^  My  dear  madam,  my  dear  madam,  consider  your  children,  and 
how  cold  you  are.  Allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  a  warmer  place  You 
-scarcely  seem  to  enter  into  the  situation.' 
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*0h  yes,  I  do,  sir— thoroughly,  thoroughly.  My  husband  is  in 
his  grave ;  my  children  are  going  after  him,  and  the  best  place  for 
them  ;  but  they  shall  not  be  murdered.  I  will  lock  them  up,  so  that 
they  never  shall  be  murdered.' 

*  ]\Iy  dear  lady,  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  You  do  the  very 
wisest  thing,  in  these  bad  times.  But  you  know  me  well.  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaintance  in  a  pleasant  manner. 
I  feel  for  your  children,  quite  as  if  I  was — I  mean,  ma'am,  a  very 
fine  old  gentleman's  affection,  Geraldine,  come  and  kiss  me,  my 
darling.  Tommy,  you  may  have  the  other  side ;  never  mind  the  coal, 
my  boy  ;  there  is  a  coal-wharf  quite  close  to  my  windows  at  home.' 

These  children,  who  had  been  hiding  behind  Mr.  Mordacks  and 
Molly  (who  was  now  come  back),  immediately  did  as  he  ordered  them ; 
or  rather  Jerry  led  the  way,  and  made  Tommy  come  as  well,  by  a 
signal  which  he  never  diu-st  gainsay.  But  while  they  saluted  the 
general  factor  (who  sat  down  upon  a  box  to  acconmiodate  them),  from 
the  comers  of  their  eyes  they  kept  a  timid,  trembling,  melancholy 
watch  upon  their  own  mother. 

Poor  Mrs.  Carroway  was  capable  of  wondering.  Her  power  of 
judgment  was  not  so  far  lost  as  it  is  in  a  dream — ^where  we  wonder  at 
nothing,  but  cast  off  sceptic  misery — and  for  the  moment  she  seemed 
to  be  brought  Iiome  from  the  distance  of  roving  delusion,  by  looking 
at  two  of  her  children  kissing  a  man,  who  was  hunting  in  his  pocket 
for  his  card. 

^  Circumstances,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Mordacks, '  have  deprived  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  producing  my  address.  It  should  be  in  two  of  my 
pockets,  but  it  seems  to  have  strangely  escaped  from  both  of  them. 
However,  I  will  write  it  down,  if  required.  Geraldine,  dear,  where 
is  your  school-slate  ?  Go  and  look  for  it,  and  take  Tommy  with 
you.' 

Tliis  surprised  Mrs.  Carroway,  and  began  to  make  her  think. 
These  were  her  children — she  was  nearly  sure  of  that — her  own  poor 
children,  who  were  threatened  from  all  sides  with  the  likelihood  of 
being  done  away  with.  Yet  here  was  a  man,  who  made  much  of 
them,  and  kissed  them,  and  they  kissed  him,  without  asking  her 
permission ! 

'  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is  about,'  she  said ;  *  and  my  husband  is 
not  here  to  help  me.' 

*  You  have  hit  the  very  point,  ma'am.  You  must  take  it  on 
yourself.  How  wonderfully  clever  the  ladies  always  are!  Your 
family  is  waiting  for  a  Government  supply ;  everybody  knows  that 
everybody  in  the  world  may  starve,  before  Government  thinks  of  sup- 
plying supply.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Government — although  if  I 
had  my  deserts,  I  should  have  done  so — but  fully  understanding  them, 
I  step  in,  to  anticipate  their  action.  I  see  that  the  children  of  a  very 
noble  officer  and  his  admirable  wife,  have  been  neglected ;  through 
the  rigour  of  the  weather,  and  condition  of  the  roads.  I  am  a  very 
large  factor  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  make  a  good  thing  out  of  all 
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such  cases.  I  step  in ;  circumstances  favour  me ;  I  discover  a  good 
stroke  of  business ;  my  very  high  character,  though  much  obscured 
by  diffidence,  secures  me  imiversal  confidence.  The  little  dears  take 
to  me,  and  I  to  them.  They  feel  themselves  safe  under  my  protectioi^ 
from  their  most  villanous  enemies.  They  are  pleased  to  kiss  a  man 
of  strength,  and  spirit,  who  represents  the  Government.' 

Mrs.  Carroway  scarcely  understood  a  jot  of  this.  Such  a  rush  of 
-words  made  her  weak  brain  go  round  ;  and  she  looked  about  vainly  for 
her  children,  who  had  gladly  escaped  upon  the  chance  afforded.  But  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  she  was  meant  to  come  to — that  this  gentleman 
before  her  was  the  Government. 

*  I  will  do  whatever  I  am  told,'  she  said,  looking  miserably  round, 
as  if  fbr  anything  to  care  about ;  *  only  I  must  count  my  chil- 
dren first ;  or  the  Government  might  say  there  was  not  the  proper 
number.' 

*  Of  all  points,  that  is  the  very  one  that  I  would  urge,'  Mordacks 
answered,  without  dismay.  '  Molly,  conduct  this  good  lady  to  her 
room.  Light  a  good  fire,  as  the  Commissioners  have  ordered  ;  warm 
the  soup  sent  from  the  arsenal  last  night,  but  be  sure  that  you  put  no 
pepper  in  it.  The  lady  will  go  with  you,  and  follow  our  directions. 
She  sees  the  importance  of  having  aU  her  faculties  perfectly  dear, 
when  we  make  oin:  schedule,  as  we  shall  do  in  a  few  hours'  time,  of 
all  the  children ;  every  one  with  the  date  of  their  birth,  and  their 
Christian  names,  which  nobody  knows  so  well  as  their  own  dear 
mother.  Ah,  how  very  sweet  it  is,  to  have  so  many  of  them ;  and  to 
know  the  pride,  the  pleasiure,  the  delight,  which  the  nation  feels  in 
providing  for  the  welfai*e  of  every  little  darling ! ' 
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thb  thing  is  ju8t. 

*  Was  there  ever  such  a  man  ? '  said  Mr.  Mordacks  to  himself,  as  he 
rode  back  to  Flamborough  against  the  bitter  wind,  after  *  fettling ' 
the  affairs  of  the  poor  CsjToways,as  well  as  might  be  for  the  present ; 
^  as  if  I  had  not  got  my  hands  too  full  already,  now  I  am  in  for  another 
plaguesome  business,  which  will  cost  a  lot  of  money,  instead  of  bring- 
ing money  in !  How  many  people  have  I  now  to  look  after  ?  In  the 
first  place,  two  vile  wretches, — Rickon  Goold,  the  ship-scuttler,  and 
John  Cadman,  the  murderer — supposing  that  Dr.  Upandown  and  Mrs. 
Carroway  are  right.  Then,  two  drunken  tars,  with  one  1^  between 
them,  who  may  get  scared  of  the  law,  and  cut  and  run.  Then,  an 
outlawed  smuggler,  who  has  cut  and  run  already ;  and  a  gentleman 
from  India,  who  will  be  wild  with  disappointment,  through  the  things 
that  have  happened  since  I  saw  him  last.  After  that,  a  lawyer,  who 
will  fight  tooth  and  nail,  of  course,  because  it  brings  grist  to  his  miU. 
That  makes  seven  :  and  now  to  all  these  I  have  added  number  eight. 
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and  that  the  voret  of  all — Dot  only  a  woman,  but  a  downright  mad 
one,  aa  well  as  seven  starving  children.  Charity  is  a  thing  uiat  pays 
so  slowly  !  That  this  poor  creature  should  lose  her  head  just  now,  is 
most  unfortunate.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  lay  before  Sir  Duncan, 
when  I  tell  him  of  this  vile  catastrophe,  except  the  boy's  own  asser- 
tion, and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Upandowo.  Well,  well,  "  feint  heart, 
&c." — I  m\ist  nurse  the  people  round ;  without  me  they  would  all 
have  been  dead  ;  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  I  hope  the  old  lady  has 
not  burned  my  hare  to  death.' 

The  factor  might  well  say,  that  without  his  aid,  that  lai^e  femily 
must  have  perished.  Their  ueighbours  were  not  to  be  blamed  for 
this,  being  locked  out  of  the  house,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
frost  and  famine  that  prevailed  within.  Perhaps,  when  the  little 
ones  began  to  die,  Weraldine  might  have  escaped  from  a  window,  and 
got  help  in  time  to  save  some  of  them,  if  she  herself  had  any  strength 
remaining ;  but  as  it  was,  she  preferred  to  sacrifice  herself  and  obey 
her  mother.  '  Father  always  told  me,'  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Mordacks, 
when  he  asked  her  bow  so  sharp  a  child  could  let  things  come  to  such 
a  pitch, '  that  when  he  was  out  of  the  way,  the  first  thing  I  was  to 
mind  always,  was  to  do  what  mother  told  me :  and  now  he  can't  come 
back  no  more,  to  let  me  off  from  doing  it.' 

By  this  time,  the  '  Cod  with  the  Hook  in  hig  Gills '  was  as  much  at 
the  mercy  of  Mr.  Mordacks,  as  if  he  had  landed  and  were  crimping 
bim.  Widow  Precious  was  a  very  tough  lady  to  get  over,  and  she 
liked  to  think  the  worst  she  could  of  everybody — which  proves  in  the 
end  the  most  charitable  course,  because  of  the  good-will  produced  by 
explanation — and  for  some  time  she  had  stood  in  the  Flamburiau 
.-ittitude  of  doubt  towards  the  factor.  But  even  a  Flamburian  may 
at  last  be  pierced  ;  and  then  (as  with  other  pachydermatous  animals^ 
the  hole,  once  made,  is  almost  ceri^in  to  grow  hu-ger.  So  by  dint  of 
good  offices  here  and  there,  kind  interest,  and  great  industry,  among 
a  very  simple  and  grateful  race,  he  became  the  St.  Oswald  of  that 
ancient  shnne  (as  already  has  been  hintedl  and  might  do  as  he  liked, 
even  on  the  Sabbath-day.  And  as  one  of  the  first  things  be  always 
liked  to  do,  was  to  enter  into  everybody's  business,  he  got  into  an 
intricacy  of  little  knowledge,  too  manifold  even  for  bis  many-fibred 
brain.  But  some  of  this  ran  into,  and  stieugthened,  his  main  clue, 
leading  into  the  story  be  was  labouring  to  explore,  and  laying  before 
him,  as  bright  as  a  diamond,  even  the  mystery  of  ear-rings. 

*  My  highly  valued  hostess  and  admirable  cook,'  he  said  to  Widow 
Precious,  after  making  noble  dinner,  which  bis  long  snowy  ride  and 
work  at  Bridlington  had  earned  ;  *  in  your  knowledge  of  the  annals  of 
this  interesting  town,  happen  you  to  be  able  to  recall  the  name  of  a 
-certain  man,  John  Cadmian  ? ' 

'  Ah,  that  ah  deah,'  Widow  Tapsy  answered,  with  a  heavy  sigh 
which  rattled  all  the  dishes  on  the  waiter  ;  '  and  sma'  gude  o'  uu, 
sma'  gude  whativer.     Geroot  wi'  un  ! ' 

The  landlady  shut  her  firm  lips,  with  a  smack,  which  Mordacks 
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well  knew  by  this  time,  though  seldom  foreclosed  by  it  now,  as  hebj 
been,  before  he  became  a  Danish  citizen.  He  was  sure  that  she  hid 
some  good  reason  for  her  silence ;  and  the  next,  day  he  found  that  tiip 
girl  who  had  left  her  home,  through  Cadman's  villany,  was  akin,  bj 
her  mother's  side,  to  Mistress  Precious.  But  he  had  another  maner 
to  discuss  with  her  now,  which  caused  him  some  misgivings,  yet  had 
better  be  faced  manfully.  In  the  safe  philosophical  distance  of  YoA 
from  this  strong  landlady,  he  had  (for  good  reasons  of  his  own)  ap- 
pointed the  place  of  meeting  with  Sir  Duncan  Vordas  at  the  nn! 
hostelry,  the  Inn  of  Thomwick.  Widow  Precious  had  a  mind  of 
uncommonly  large  type,  so  lofty  and  pure  of  all  j>etty  emotions,  tha; 
if  anyone  spoke  of  the  Tliomwick  Inn,  even  upon  her  back  premises, 
her  dignity  stepped  in  and  said — *  I  can't  abide  the  stinkin'  naim 
o'  un.' 

Of  this  persistently  noble  regard  of  a  lower  institution  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks  was  well  aware  ;  and  it  gave  him  pause,  in  his  deep  anxietj  t^ 
spare  a  tender  heart,  and  maintain  the  high  standard  of  his  breakfiu^ 
kidneys.  '  Madam,'  he  began ;  and  then  he  rubbed  his  mouth  with 
the  cross-cut  out  of  the  jack-towel  by  the  sink,  newly  set  on  taMe, 
to  satisfy  him  for  a  dinner-napkin.  *  Madam,  will  you  listen,  whife 
I  make  an  explanation  ? ' 

The  landlady  looked  at  him,  with  dark  suspicions  gathering. 

*  Joost  spak'  oot,'  she  said,  *  whativer's  woorkin*  i'  thah  mahod.* 

'  I  am  bound  to  meet  a  gentleman  near  Flamborough  to-morrow; 
Mr.  Mordacks  continued,  with  the  effrontery  of  guilt ;  « who  wiH 
come  firom  the  sea.  And,  as  it  would  not  suit  him  to  walk  far  inland, 
he  has  arranged  for  the  interview  at  a  poor  little  place,  called  the 
Thorny  Wick,  or  the  Stubby  Wick,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I 
thought  it  was  due  to  you,  madam,  to  explain  the  reason  of  my  al- 
tering, even  for  a  moment ' 

*  Ah  dawn't  care.  Sitha— they  mah  fettle  tliee  there,  if  thow's 
fondhead  enew.' 

Witliout  another  word  she  left  the  room,  clattering  lier  heavy 
shoes  at  the  door;  and  Mordacks  foresaw  a  sad  encounter  on  the 
morrow,  without  a  good  breakfast  to  *  fettle '  him  for  it.  It  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  dread  anjrthing  much,  and  he  could  not  see  where  he 
had  been  at  all  to  blame ;  but  rather  would  he  have  taken  ten  per 
cent,  off"  his  old  contract,  than  meet  Sir  Duncan  Yordas,  with  the 
news  he  had  to  tell  him. 

One  cause  of  the  righteous  indignation,  felt  by  the  good  mother 
Tapsy,  was  her  knowledge  that  nobody  could  land  just  now,  in  any 
cove  under  the  Thomwick  Hotel.  With  the  turbulent  snow- wind 
bringing  in  the  sea,  .as  now  it  had  been  doing  for  several  days,  even 
he  fishermen's  cobles  could  not  take  the  beach,  much  less  any  stranger 
craft.  Mr.  Mordacks  was  sharp  ;  but  an  inland  factor  is  apt  to  over- 
look such  little  facts  marine. 

Upon  the  following  day  he  stood  in  the  best  room  of  the  Tliom- 
wick Inn,  which  even  then  was  a  very  decent  place  to  any  eyes  uncast 
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vith  envy — and  he  saw  the  long  billows  of  the  ocean,  rolling  before 
the  stead;  blowing  of  the  salt-tongued  wind,  and  the  broad  white 
valleys  that  between  them  lay,  and  the  vaporous  generation  of  great 
waves.  They  seemed  to  have  little  gift  of  power  for  themselves,  and 
DO  sign  of  any  heed  of  purport ;  only  to  keep  at  proper  distance  from 
each  other,  and  threaten  to  break  over,  long  before  they  meant  to  do 
it.  But.  to  see  what  they  did,  at  the  first  opposition  of  reef,  or  crag, 
or  headland  blufT,  was  a  cure  for  any  delusion  about  them,  or  &ith  in 
their  liquid  benevolence.  For  spouts  of  wild  fury  dashed  up  into 
the  clouds ;  and  the  shore,  wherever  any  sight  of  it  was  left,  weltered 
in  a  sadly  frothsome  state,  like  the  chin  of  a  Titan  with  a  lather- 
brueh  at  work. 

'  Why,  bless  my  heart ! '  cried  the  keen-eyed  Mordacks ;  '  this  is 
a  check  I  never  thought  of.  Nobody  could  land  in  such  a  surf  as 
that,  even  if  he  had  conquered  all  India.  Landlord,  do  you  mean  to 
tell  rae  any  one  could  land  ?  And  if  not,  what's  the  use  of  your  inn 
standing  here  ? ' 

'  Naw,  sir,  nawbody  cud  laun'  joost  neaw.  Lee-ast  waas,  nut  to 
ca'  fur  naw  yell  to  dry  bissen.' 

The  landlord  was  pleased  with  hia  own  wit — perhaps  by  reason  of 
its  scarcity — and  went  out  to  tell  it  in  the  tap-room  while  fresh ;  and 
Mordacks  had  made  up  his  mind  to  call  for  something — for  the  good 
of  the  house  and  himself — and  return  with  a  sense  of  escape  to  lii& 
own  inn  ;  when  the  rough  frx}zen  road  rang  with  vehement  iron,  and 
a  horse  was  pulled  up,  and  a  man  strode  in.  The  landlord  having 
told  his  own  joke  three  times,  came  out  with  the  taste  of  it  upon  his 
lips ;  but  the  stem  dark  eyes  looking  down  into  his,  turned  his  smile 
into  a  frightened  stare.  He  had  so  much  to  think  of  that  he  could 
not  speak — which  happens  not  only  at  Flamborough — but  his  visitor 
did  not  wait  for  the  solution  of  bis  mental  stutter.  Without  any 
rudeness,  he  passed  the  mooning  host,  and  walked  into  the  parlour, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  two  persons. 

Instead  of  two,  he  found  one  only,  and  that  one  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  and  by  the  snow-flecked  window,  intent  upon  the 
drizzly  distance  of  the  wind-struck  sea.  The  attitude  and  fixed 
r^ard  were  so  unlike  the  usual  vivacity  of  Mordacks,  that  the  visitor 
thought  there  must  be  some  mist^e,  tall  the  other  turned  round  and 
looked  nt  him. 

*  You  see  a  defeated,  but  not  a  beaten  man,'  said  the  factor,  to 
get  through  the  wor^t  of  it.  'Thank  yon.  Sir  Duncan,  I  will  not 
buake  handd.  My  ambition  was  to  do  so,  and  to  put  into  yours  another 
hand,  more  near  and  dear  to  it.  Sir,  I  have  failed.  It  is  open  to 
you  to  call  me  by  any  hard  name  that  may  occur  to  you.  That  will 
do  you  good ;  be  a  hearty  relief ;  and  restore  me  rapidly  to  self- 
respect,  by  arousing  my  anxiety  to  vindicate  myself.' 

*  It  ia  no  time  for  joking;  I  came  here  to  meet  my  son.  Have 
you  found  him,  or  have  you  not  ? ' 

Sir  Duncan  eat  down,  and  gazed  itead&stly  at  Mordacks.    Hia 
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self-command  had  borne  many  hard  trials ;  but  the  prime  of  his  life 
was  over  now,  and  strong  as  he  looked  and  thought  himself,  the 
searching  wind  had  sought  and  found  weak  places  in  a  sun-beaten 
frame.  But  no  man  would  be  of  noble  aspect,  by  dwelling  at  all  upon 
himself. 

The  quick  intelligence  of  Mordacks — who  was  of  smaller  thou^ 
admirable  type — entered  into  these  things  at  a  flash.  And  throogfa- 
out  their  interview,  he  thought  less  of  himself  and  more  of  another 
than  was  at  all  habitual  with  him,  or  conducive  to  good  work. 

*  You  must  bear  with  a  very  heavy  blow,'  he  said  ;  *  and  it  goes  to 
my  heart  to  have  to  deal  it.' 

Sir  Duncan  Yordas  bowed,  and  said, '  The  sooner  the  better,  mj 
good  friend.' 

*  I  have  found  your  son,  as  I  promised  you  I  would,'  replied  Mor- 
dacks, speaking  rapidly ;  *  healthy,  active,  uncommonly  clever,  a  veiT 
fine  sailor,  and  as  brave  as  Nelson,  of  gallant  appearance — as  might 
be  expected — enterprising,  steadfast,  respected,  and  adjmired,  benevo- 
lent in  private  life,  and  a  public  benefactor.  A  youth  of  whom  the 
most  distinguished  father  might  be  proud.    But — ^but ^ 

*  Will  you  never  finish  ? ' 

*  But  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
he  became  in  early  days  a  smuggler,  and  rose  to  an  eminent  rank  in 
that  profession.' 

^  I  do  not  care  two  pice  for  that ;  though  I  should  have  been 
sorry  if  he  had  not  risen.' 

'  He  rose  to  such  eminence  as  to  become  the  High  Admiral  of 
smugglers  on  this  coast,  and  attain  the  honours  of  outlawry.' 

^  I  look  upon  that  as  a  pity.  But  still  we  may  be  able  to  rescind 
it.     Is  there  anything  more  against  my  son  ? ' 

*  Unluckily  there  is.  A  commander  of  the  coast-guard  has  been 
killed  in  discharge  of  his  duty ;  and  Robin  Lyth  has  left  the  countxy 
to  escape  a  warrant.' 

*  Wliat  have  we  to  do  with  Robin  Lyth  ?  I  have  heard  of  him 
everywhere — a  villain  and  a  murderer.' 

*  God  forbid  that  you  should  say  so !  Robin  Lyth  is  your  only 
son.' 

The  man  whose  word  was  law  to  myriads,  rose  without  a  word 
for  his  own  case ;  he  looked  at  his  agent  with  a  stem,  calm  gaze,  and 
not  a  sign  of  trembling  in  his  tall  broad  frame ;  unless,  perhaps,  his 
under-lip  gave  a  little  soft  vibration  to  the  grizzled  beard,  grown  to 
meet  the  change  of  climate. 

'  Unhappily,  so  it  is,'  said  Mordacks,  firmly  meeting  Sir  Duncan's 
eyes ;  ^  I  have  proved  the  matter  beyond  dispute ;  and  I  wish  I  had 
better  news  tor  you.' 

*  I  thank  you,  sir.  You  could  not  well  have  worse.  I  believe  it 
upon  your  word  alone.  No  Yordas  ever  yet  had  pleasure  of  a  son. 
The  thing  is  quite  just.     I  will  order  my  horse.' 

'  Sir  Duncan,  allow  me  a  few  minutes  first.    You  are  a  man  of 
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large  judicial  mind.  Do  you  ever  condemn  any  stranger,  upon 
rumour  ?     And  will  yon,  upon  that,  condemn  your  son  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not.  I  proceed  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  fate  between 
&ther  and  son,  In  our  race.' 

'That  generally  has  been  the  father's  fault.  In  this  case  you 
are  the  father.' 

Sir  Duncan  turned  back,  being  struck  with  this  remark.  Then 
he  sat  down  again ;  which  his  ancestorB  had  always  refused  to  do,  and 
had  rued  it.  His  nature  was  nigged  as  theirs ;  but  hardship,  self- 
discipline,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  had  shaped  it.  And  he  spoke 
very  gently,  with  a  sad  faint  smile. 

*  I  scarcely  see  how,  in  the  present  case,  the  fault  can  be  upon  the 
father's  aide.' 

'  Not  as  yet,  I  grant  you.  But  it  would  be  so,  if  the  fiither  refused 
to  hear  out  the  matter,  and  joined  in  the  general  outcry  against  his 
Bon,  without  even  having  seen  him,  or  afforded  him  a  chanoe  of  self- 
defence.' 

*  I  am  not  so  unjust,  or  unnatural,  as  that,  sir.  I  have  heard 
much  about  this — sad  occurrence  in  the  cave.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  smugglers  slew  the  officer.  That — that  very  unfor- 
tunate young  man  may  not  have  done  it  himself — I  trust  in  God  that 
he  did  not  even  mean  it.  Nevertheless,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  if  he 
were  present,  he  is  as  guilty  as  if  his  own  band  did  it.  Can  you 
contend  that  he  was  not  present  F ' 

<  Unhappily,  I  cannot.  He  himself  admits  it ;  and  if  he  did  not, 
it  could  be  proved  most  clearly.' 

'  Then  all  that  I  can  do,'  said  Sir  Duncan,  rising,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  a  violent  shiver  caused  by  the  chill  of  his  long  bleak  ride, 
*  is  first  to  require  your  proofs,  Mr.  Mordacks,  as  to  the  identity  of  my 
child  who  sailed  from  India  with  this — this  unfortunate  youth  ;  then  ia 
give  you  a  cheque  for  5,000^.,  and  thank  you  for  skilful  offices,  and 
great  confidence  in  my  honour.  Then  I  sh^  leave  with  you  what  sum 
you  may  think  needful  for  the  defence,  if  he  is  ever  brought  to  triaL 
And  probably  after  that — well,  I  shall  even  go  back  to  end  my  life 
in  India.  Most  Englishmen  like  to  come  home  to  do  it.  But  for 
me,  there  is  no  temptation  now.' 

*  My  proofe  are  not  arranged  yet,  but  they  will  satisfy  you.  I 
shall  take  no  5,000^.  from  you.  Sir  Duncan  ;  though  strictly  speaking 
I  have  earned  it.  But  I  will  take  one  thousand,  to  cover  past  and 
future  outlay,  including  the  possibility  of  a  trial.  The  balance  I 
shall  live  to  claim  yet,  I  do  believe ;  and  you  to  discharge  it,  with 
great  pleasure.  For  that  will  not  be,  until  I  bring  you  a  son,  not 
only  acquitted,  but  also  guiltleaa ;  as  I  have  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving him  to  be.  But  you  do  not  look  well ;  let  me  call  for 
something.' 

'  No,  thank  you.  It  is  nothing ;  I  am  quit«  well ;  but  not  quite 
seasoned  to  my  native  climat«  yet.  Tell  me  your  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that.' 
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*  I  cannot  do  that  in  a  moment.  You  know  what  evidence  is,  3 
hundred  times  as  well  as  I  do.  And  in  this  cold  room  you  must  doC 
stop.  Sir  Duncan,  I  am  not  a  coddler,  any  more  than  you  are.  And 
I  do  not  presiune  to  dictate  to  you.  But  I  am  as  resolute  a  maD  a» 
yourself.  And  I  refuse  to  go  fiirther  with  this  subject  nntil  you  ar^ 
thoroughly  warmed  and  refreshed.' 

'  Mordacks,  you  shall  have  your  way,'  said  his  visitor,  after  i 
heavy  fit)wn,  which  produced  no  effect  upon  the  &ctor;  *yoa  are 
as  kind*-hearted  as  you  are  shrewd.  Tell  me,  once  more,  what  your 
conviction  is ;  and  I  will  wait  for  your  reasons,  till — till  you  are 
ready.' 

'  Then,  sir,  my  settled  conviction  is,  that  your   son  is  purely 
innocent  of  this  crime  ;   and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  that' 
^  God  bless  you  for  thinking  so,  my  dear  friend.      I  can  bear  a 
great  deal ;  and  I  would  do  my  duty.     But  I  did  love  that  boy's 
mother  so.' 

The  general  factor  always  understood  his  business ;  and  he  knew 
that  no  part  of  it  compelled  him  now  to  keep  watch  upon  the  eyes  of 
a  stem  proud  man. 

^  Sir,  I  am  your  agent,  and  I  magnify  mine  office,'  he  said,  as  he 
took  up  his  hat  to  go  forth.  *  One  branch  of  my  duty  is  to  fettle 
your  horse ;  and  in  Flamborough  they  fettle  them  on  stale  fish.' 
Mr.  Mordacks  strode,  with  a  military  tramp,  and  a  loud  shout  for 
the  landlord,  who  had  finished  his  joke  by  this  time,  and  was  paying 
the  penalties  of  reaction.  *  Gil  Beilby,  thoo'st  nobbut  a  fondbead,* 
he  was  saying  to  himself.  *  Thoo  mun  hev  thy  lahtel  jawk,  thof  it 
crack'th  thy  own  pure  back.'  For  he  thought  that  he  was  driving 
two  great  customers  away,  by  the  flashing  independence  of  too 
brilliant  a  mind ;  and  many  clever  people  of  his  native  place 
had  told  him  so.  ^  Make  a  roaring  fire  in  that  room,'  said  Mor- 
dacks. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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A  Chapter  in  Old  Scottish  Stobt. 

THE  small,  ;et  ancient  and  pictoreBque  town  of  Biggar  lies  in  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire.  It  is  some  three  iniles  eastward 
from  the  main  valley  of  the  Clyde.  But  it  has  a  stream  of  its  own — 
the  Biggar  Bum— which  aftierwards  rises  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Biggar  Water ;  and  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  town,  Tinto  and 
Gulter  Pell  throw  grand  shadows,  towards  the  afternoon,  over  the 
otherwise  flat  and  uninteresting  haugbs,  Biggar  has  grown  up 
through  the  centuries  under  the  protection  of  the  Lords  Fleming, 
and  their  towers  of  Boghall.  In  itself  aad  its  surroundings  it  has 
many  interesting  associations  with  old  story.  Near  it  is  Biggar 
AIosi^  where,  as  Blind  Harry  tells  us  in  a  picturesque  way,  Wallace 
put  to  rout  'the  reyffar  King,'  as  he  scornfully  and  defiantly  called 
him,— the  hated  Edward.  We  need  not  meanwhile  disturb  the  old 
tradition.  There  is  the  ancient  Pass  of  Corscryue  by  which  the 
broken  English  host  fled  southwards  to  Birkhill  and  the  Solway. 
The  faces  of  old  warriors  and  the  scenes  of  old  battleB  are  about  us 
in  a  way  tempting  us  to  tarry  over  the  past.  But  we  have  no  time 
to-day  fot  this.  It  is  the  2nd  of  January,  1880 ;  the  day  is  short, 
the  sky  is  grey,  and  we  have  a  long  walk  before  us.  So,  turning  our 
back  on  t^e  railway  station  and  the  heights  of  Gulter  Fell  and 
Cardon,  we  make  our  way  northwards  for  the  line  of  the  Biggar 
Burn ;  we  pass  through  the  head  of  the  town  and  up  the  bill  by  the 
bum-side.  We  pause  but  for  a  moment  by  the  wall  of  the  ancient 
church,  with  its  quaint  Gothic  exterior  and  its  pointed  Romanesque 
windows.  It  dates  from  the  turmoil  of  the  period  immediately 
before  the  Befomiation,  and  it  recalls  the  eamest  but  shortsighted 
and  fruitless  efforts  of  the  Lords  Fleming  to  arrest  the  upbreaking  of 
the  ancient  iaith  by  finely  wrought  building  and  new  ecclesiastical 
endowments.  For  many  more  centuries  than  the  present  Church 
has  stood,  the  townsfolk  and  burgesses  of  Biggar  have  been  laid  in 
the  surrounding  churchyard.  And  in  it  there  is  a  spot  set  apart  to 
a  name  in  which  we  take  an  interest,  and  into  whose  history  we  are 
now  inquiring.  There  we  find  lying  several  generations  of  men  who 
bore  the  name  of  Qtedatanea,  QladaUmeay  and  finally  Qludetone. 
The  first  of  the  name  was  laid  in  BigQir  churchyard  in  1756. 
Before  that  period  the  Gledstanes  bad  been  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Liherton,  then  a  moorland  parish  to  the  north  of  Biggar. 
The  change  of  burying-place  indicated  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
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the  family.  When  they  buried  in  Liberton,  they  were  laid  there  as- 
the  lairds  of  The  Gledstanes — as  Gledstanes  of  that  Ilk — and  latteriy 
as  the  lairds  of  Artlmrshiel  in  the  same  parish,  and  they  were  con- 
signed Avith  all  the  reverence  of  privacy  to  their  own  aisle.  But 
since  1756,  they  have  been  laid  in  Biggar  churchyard  simply  as 
honest  tradesmen  and  burgesses  of  the  town  are  laid — in  the  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  them  among  their  neighbours  and  ecjuals  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  place.  The  men  whose  dust  lies  here  thus 
belong  to  a  family  to  which  a  great  interest  attaches,  not  only  from 
the  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  it  has  imdergone,  but  also 
for  the  part  which  its  members  have  played  in  local,  especially 
Border  story,  for  its  restoration  in  our  times  to  its  original  landed 
position,  above  all  for  the  power  which  one  of  its  members  in  our  own 
day  has  had  and  still  has  in  moulding  the  policy  and  the  destinies  of 
the  British  nation.  For  the  great-grandson  of  the  Gladstones  who 
was  jQrst  laid  in  Biggar  churchyard  is  the  statesman  and  scholar — 
William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Let  us  go  on  now  to  see  the  original  seat  of  this  ancient  and 
stalwart  line,  and  let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  story  of  the  race.  We 
leave  the  churchyard  to  the  right  and  proceed  northwards,  following 
for  the  most  part  the  line  of  the  Biggar  Bum.  We  leave  Cambus- 
Wallace,  and  go  on  through  the  Garwood.  Still  ascending,  we  come 
to  the  pastoral  uplands  of  Muirlee.  We  go  on  past  Castlelochy,  and 
then  reach  the  Bell  Craig,  1,005  fe®^  above  the  sea.  Here  the  road 
descends,  passes  across  a  streamlet,  and  on  the  rising  knowes  on  the 
opposite  side  we  first  see  the  object  of  our  walk  and  interest — the 
two  Gledstanes,  Wester  and  Easter.  It  was  on  that  knowe  lying 
below  us,  known  as  Easter  Gledstanes,  that  the  family  named  of 
that  nk  had  its  original  seat ;  it  was  there  they  lived  in  very  early 
times  and  for  several  generations,  and  it  was  from  that  spot  they 
came  forth  to  add  to  the  deeds^ — many  of  them  valiant,  some  of 
them  dark  enough — of  Border  story. 

Looking  down  and  around  from  the  Bell  Craig,  let  us  note  the 
sm-roundings  of  The  Gledstanes.  In  the  small  vaUey  on  this  side  a 
streamlet  or  syke  makes  its  way  as  a  feeder  to  a  bum  which  flows 
northward  to  the  valley  of  the  South  Medwyn  now  before  us,  and 
joins  it  ere  it  fuses  with  the  North  Medwyn,  and  the  imited  stream 
makes  its  way  to  the  Clyde.  This  burn  has  its  soinrce  in  a  long  hill 
to  our  right,  which  slopes  upwards  to  the  north,  rises  to  a  height  of 
more  than  1,000  feet,  tad  is  named  Coklaw.  The  bum  is  the  Ghyll 
Bum,  showing  that  the  Scandinavians,  who  left  a  good  sprinkling  of 
their  names  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Clyde, 
reached  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Medwyn  and  its  tributary 
glens. 

The  Slurroimding  outlook  over  earth  and  sky  is  of  the  widest  and 
finest  kind — thoroughly  characteristic  of  a  Lowland,  even  a  Border 
landscape.  There  is  no  far  prospect  to  the  west ;  only  the  Bell 
Craig,  now  wooded  in  the  usual  conventional  .manner  of  the  south 
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of  Scutland,  with  the  hardiest  and  the  cheapest  fin — monotonous  and 
crowded.  But  to  the  east  nature  is  pure,  intact,  and  grand.  The 
Black  Mount,  heather-covered  to  t^e  top,  and  surrounded  b;  two  or 
three  heights,  rises  to  about  1,700  feet — a  massive  and  shapely  hill. 
Boreland  Hill  is  to  the  north  ;  the  Medwjn  Water  flanks  it  in  that 
direction  with  its  pastoral  and  solitary  valley  ;  and  on  tLe  other  side 
uf  the  stream  Dunsyre  Hill,  with  its  white  pointed  top,  gives  a  distinct 
and  picturesque  impression  in  relief.  Other  lower  hills  flow  along 
the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Medwyn,  accompany  it,  and  sink 
with  it,  as  it  tends  to  its  fall  in  the  haugh  of  the  Clyde.  The  plough 
has  now  told  on  the  knowea  and  valleys,  and  the  natural  pasture 
lands  only  recover  their  verdure  after  being  torn  up,  sown,  and 
cropped ;  but  there  is  still  a  distinctive  pastoral  feeling  in  the 
region.  The  sheep  dot  the  knowes,  and  in  the  olden  time,  and  not 
very  long  ago,  tb^e  heights  of  the  Gledstanes  and  Coklaw  would 
have  seemed  a  typical  specimen  of  the  secluded  and  pathetic  up- 
lands which  form  the  true  heart  of  the  Border  Land  of  Scotland. 
But  we  make  a  slight  descent,  cross  the  valley,  and  we  are  at  the 
Oledstanes.  And  what  are  the  Crledstanea  now  ?  Wester  Gledstanes, 
which  stands  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Easter  Gledstanes,  is  an 
old  abandoned  farm-house,  with  a  line  of  outhouses  and  cottages 
adjoining.  Easter  Gledstanes  is  a  new  farm-house  with  good  capa- 
cious byres,  on  the  best  principles  for  rearing  and  fattening  cattle — 
suggesting  modem  markets  and  their  demands.  Both  6inns  are  now 
the  property  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Cbristiaa  Knowledge ; 
and  the  directors  are  obviously  careful  of  the  farmer  and  the  knout. 
But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  old  fashion  of  the  surroundings. 
There  is  the  avenue  which  led  to  the  castle,  and  of  which  one  side 
at  least  retains  its  grand  old  trees— chiefly  ashes,  as  fine  as  are  to  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  country.  There  are  lines  of  green  mounds 
marking  the  boundaries  of  parks  or  squares,  skirted  also  by  stately 
trees — elms  and  planes,  as  well  as  ashes.  They  are  about  lune  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea  level,  yet  rise  magnificently  to  the  heavens.  The 
ancient  castle  or  peel-tower  which  stood  in  a  square  of  trees  in  front 
of  the  modem  farm-house  has  wholly  disappeared.  Only  its  gr^en 
mounds  remain,  facing  the  small  bum  which,  as  was  wont,  deter- 
mined its  site.  But  recently  was  the  last  or  ground  arched  roof  of 
the  tower  cleared  away ;  and  so  fost  were  its  stones  knit  together  by 
the  old  mortar,  that  two  or  three  cha^^es  of  dynamite  were  required 
to  blast  it  into  pieces — an  application  of  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  for  which  of  course  we  ought  to  be  duly  thankful  Its 
various  coloured  stones — telling  of  old  volcanic  forces  in  the  Pent- 
lands  and  regions  immediately  to  the  south — now  make  a  curious 
and  picturesque  mosaic  in  the  ox-stalls  required  by  modern  farming 
wants.  But  let  us  be  just  to  the  destroyers,  or  rather,  I  believe,  to 
the  architect  acting  under  their  instructions.  The  old  tower  had  for 
a  lintel  above  a  window  or  doorway — I  am  not  sure  which — a  curious 
atone,  with  carving  and  a  monogram.    This  has  been  carefiilly  pre- 
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served  and  placed  in  the  wall  of  a  new  stable.     Thus  I  represent 
it:— 


Hfffh 


r 


This  1 619  indicates  a  date  too  modem  for  the  Grledstanes.  The 
I  M  represents,  I  think,  John  Menzies,  of  Gulterallers,  who  had 
succeeded  the  Menzies,  to  whom  the  Gledstanes  disposed  of  the  pro- 
perty some  time  before. 

Then  there  is  another  relique,  which  was  got  in  the  low  cattle 
vault  of  the  tower.  This,  too,  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  znodeni 
byres.  It  is  evidently  the  lower  part  of  a  handmill  for  com.  A 
more  recent  relique  there  still  is.  We  have  a  stone  lintel  with  in- 
dented letters,  now  built  into  one  of  the  byres,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion:— 

17  G.R.    K.M.  78 

Who  these  were  it  is  hard  to  say,  though  I  was  told  the  letters 
could  once  be  truthfully  read. 

Well,  here,  in  this  high  bleak  moorland,  as  it  then  was,  we  find 
the  first  mention  of  the  name  of  Oledestane,  or  Gledstanes  as  it 
was  afterwards  commonly  written.  Herbert  de  Gledestane  appears  on 
the  Kagman  Boll  of  1296  as  one  of  the  lairds  who  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obvious.  It  is  the  gled  or 
glede,  the  old  Angle  or  Scotch  for  hawk  or  falcon^  and  stane  is  for 
stone  or  rock.  There  may  have  been  some  spot  where  Wester  or 
Easter  Gledstanes  now  stands  once  known  by  the  name  of  the  GUd^s 
stane.  But  we  have  only  to  look  a  little  to  the  south-west,  where 
Bell  Craig  rises  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet,  to  see  where  of  old 
the  gled  would  find  his  resting-place,  whither  he  would  retire  with 
his  prey,  and  where  too  of  a  morning  he  would  tell  of  the  dawn, 
and  rouse  the  inmates  of  the  dwellings.  As  Grawain  Douglas 
puts  it : — 

Fast  by  my  chalmir  in  heych  wisnit  trees 

The  soir  gled  quhisles  loud  with  mony  ane  pew, 

Quhairby  the  day  was  dawn  weil  I  faiew. 

Originally  apparently  Gledestane  or  Gledstane,  the  name  very  soon 
came  to  be  written  Gledstanes,  Gledstain^,  Gladstanes,  Gladstones. 
Finally  it  has  become,  what  must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  meaningless 
form,  Gladstone. 
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Neail;  fifty  years  pass  od,  over  the  struggles  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  and  tbe  Crledstane  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  Ohyll  Bum.  In 
the  time  of  David  II.  the  family  add  to  their  landed  poaeessions.  Now 
they  get  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Eddlestone  Water,  about  a  mile 
from  the  tonn  of  Peebles,  and  some  twenty  miles  south-east  of  the 
■Ohyll  Burn.  Tbey  had  evidently  been  of  use  to  the  king.  After 
David's  defeat  and  capture  at  Neville's  Cross  {1346),  there  were  nego- 
tiations regarding  the  transfer  to  England  of  the  shires  of  Roxburgh, 
^Ikirk,  Tweedd^e,and  Lauderdale.  UmphraviUe,  Percy,  and  Neville 
were  the  English  CommiBsionerB ;  the  abbots  of  Melrose,  Jedburgh, 
Dryburgh,  and  several  laymen,  including  Patrick  and  William  of 
Oledstanea,  acted  for  Scotland.  In  1365,  after  David's  return  to 
Scotland,  he  granted  to  William  of  Gledstaneo,  the  son  and  heir  to 
William  of  Gledstanes,  kaight,  deceased,  the  lands  of  Woodgrenynton. 
These  lands  can  still  be  identified.  They  were  then  pleasant  slopes 
and  meadow  lands  near  and  around  the  old  religious  house  of  Chapel- 
hill,  which  stood  amid  its  orchards,  watered  by  the  Eddlestone. 

This  was  apparently  the  first  addition  to  the  fortunes  of  the  laird 
of  Gledstanes.  But  another  was  soon  to  follow.  One  John  Trumble 
[Tumbull^  held  the  lands  of  Hundleahope,  *  the  hungry,  hungry 
Hundleshope '  of  the  old  picturesque  rhyme.  For  the  haugh  lands 
were  then  under  water — in  fact,  a  loch — and  the  hills  and  glens  now 
to  be  prized  for  their  stem  and  savage  beauty,  their  alpine  recesses, 
and  their  autumn  glow  of  heather,  were,  perhaps,  looked  at,  in  the 
*  days  of  cattle  and  com,'  as  but  a  bare  possession.  Yet  old  Hun- 
dleshope has  a  fine  ring  about  it — of  the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the 
tongue  of  the  hound ;  for  it  is  in  its  earliest  form  the  Houndwallshope, 
or  the  Hope  of  the  Hound's  Well.  And  in  those  far-back  days  its 
heights  and  its  wild  glens  would  be  the  hardest  hunting-ground,  the 
beat  refuge  for  deer  and  boar  and  wolf  which  even  the  grand  hilla 
around  aflforded. 

John  Trumble  got  the  lands  of  Hundleshope  &om  David  II., 
between  1329  and  1371-  Obviously  he  had  come  across  from  the 
old  TumbiUl  country  of  Bedrule,  Margaret,  John's  tliiughter,  only 
child  and  heiress,  was  wooed  and  won  by  William  Gledstanes  of 
Gledstanes.  Matters  had  been  fitly  arranged  by  John  Trumble  and 
young  Gledstanes  in  the  old  quaint  fortalice  of  Hundleshope — now 
long  passed  away.  In  due  time  there  came  a  son,  John  Gledstanes ; 
and  finally  JMargaret,  his  mother,  resigned  to  him  in  her  lifetime  tbe 
lands  of  Hundleshope,  which  she  bad  inherited  from  her  father. 
These  lands  were  duly  conveyed  to  the  son  by  a  charter  of  Robert  III., 
somewhere  between  1390  and  1406.  It  was  probably  after  1390, 
as  William  Gledstanes,  presumably  the  husband,  was  then  living, 
and  appears  aa  signatory  to  a  charter  of  Robert  III.  of  date  1391. 

But  Margaret  Tmmble  was  destined  to  bring  to  the  Gledstanes 
another  territorial  connection.  She  had  property  in  Teviotdale.  In 
her  lifetime,  and  still  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  she  further  resigned 
to  this  fortunate  son  John  Gledstanes  (called  apparently  after  old 
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John  Tnimble,  her  father)  certain  other  lands,  which  ahe  inherited  ia 
the  parish  of  Roberton,  by  the  Borthwick  Water,  not  fkr  from  Brank- 
some,  and  also  lands  in  the  town  of  Selkirk.  About  the  same  time 
the  Gledstanes  seem  to  have  got  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hawick,  in  the  valley  of  the  Slitrig  and  parish  of  Cavers.  These 
were  probably  also  part  of  the  heritage  of  Margaret  Tnunble.  They 
consisted  of  Ormiston,  Orchard,  and  Hummelknowes,  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town  of  Hawick.  They  were  held  by  feudal  tenure 
from  the  great  Border  house  of  Douglas.  One  is  led  to  think  of 
Margaret  G-ledstanes  as  a  sweet,  gentle  woman,  and  as  a  kind  and 
loving  mother,  thus  to  treat  her  son.  She  did  for  him  all  that  she 
could,  and  what  she  thought  was  kindest  and  best.  Here  was  a  lucky 
chance  for  a  lad  to  make  his  way  in  the  world — for  a  laird  to  become 
a  lord — and  adding  gradually,  as  he  now  might  have  done,  to  his 
possessions,  to  become  a  territorial  magnate,  like  Scott  of  Buccleuch, 
whose  prospects  at  this  time  were  by  no  means  so  great.  But  some- 
how or  other  the  tide  was  missed,  and  Margaret  Trumble's  son  does 
not  seem  to  have  advanced  in  this  line.  Bather,  after  this  he  was 
more  in  Teviotdale,  where  his  possessions  were  comparatively  small, 
than  in  the  Upper  Ward  and  Tweeddale,  where  his  estates  were  con- 
siderable. Perhaps  there  was  an  impetuous  temper  in  the  family, 
which  preferred  the  constant  fervours  of  the  Border  raids  to  the  com- 
paratively unfrequent  intrusions  on  Upper  Tweeddale.  The  Gled- 
stanes certainly  after  this  period  are  heard  of  more,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hawick,  than  in  their  original  district. 

We  come  now  to  a  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  the  family. 
There  is  an  historical  fact  tolerably  well  ascertained,  known  as  the 
Siege  of  Coklaw.  In  1403  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son 
Hotspur  followed  Earl  Douglas,  who  had  ravaged  Northumberland 
with  a  band  of  Scots,  and  caught  them  as  they  were  making  their 
way  back  to  Scotland,  on  the  rugged  slope  of  Homildon  HiU,  above 
Wooler.  A  night  more,  and  Douglas  and  the  Scots  would  have  been 
high  up  on  the  Cheviots,  by  the  head  of  the  Kale  Water,  where  the 
Percies  would  have  found  it  hard  to  deal  with  them,  or  even  to  catch 
them.  But,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  tired  Scots  encamped  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Homildon  Hill,  amid  broken  and  rugged  ground, 
with  the  heights  of  the  Cheviots  to  their  back,  which  cut  off  all 
chance  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 

Douglas  and  the  Scots  were  badly  beaten.  The  mound  down  on 
the  rough  road  to  Homildon  shows  where  the  hardest  of  the  fight  took 
place,  and  where  Scotch  and  English  men  lie  buried.  Douglas  was 
made  prisoner ;  and  Henry  IV.,  in  pursuance  of  the  traditional 
Edwardian  policy  of  asserting  feudal  rights  over  Scotland,  gave  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  a  grant  of  the  whole  Douglas  territory 
in  Teviotdale.  This  sort  of  present  was,  of  course,  rather  of  a 
doubtful  character.  It  was  easy  to  offer,  but  not  so  easy  to  take* 
But  the  Percies  had  deeper  designs  than  Henry  himself  surmised. 
They  had  aims  at  the  Crown  of  England  itself.    They  did  not  thus 
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care  so  much  for  the  possesaJon  of  the  Douglas  landn,  as  for  the- 
poiiRe!«ioD  of  the  person  and  goodwill  of  the  Douglas  himselT.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  sought  and  succeeded  in  concerting  an  allir.iice  with 
Douglas  M-hile  in  captivity,  to  help  them  to  dispossess  Henjy,  and 
secure  the  crown  of  England  for  their  family.  But,  in  obedience 
to  Henry's  orders,  and  as  a  formal  taking  posseHeioQ  of  the  lands  of 
Douglas,  they  marched  for  a  day  into  Scotland,  into  the  heart  of  the 
territory  of  Douglas  in  Teviotdale,  and  laid  siege  to  the  somewhat 
insignificant  tower  of  Coklaw.  This  was  on  the  lands  of  Onniston. 
It  was  the  property  of  the  feudal  vassal  of  Douglas — Gledstanes  o£ 
Gledstanes  and  Coklaw.  The  Percies  lay  before  this  tower  for  some 
time.  They  battered  it  in  a  listless  sort  of  way,  and  after  some 
days  they  retired  to  England,  with  articles  of  agreement  that  it  was 
to  be  delivered  up  after  so  many  weeks.  The  whole  movement  was 
a  mere  pretext,  which  concealed  the  design  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  the  Douglas  vassals,  and  organising  the  conspiracy  whioli 
they  were  plotting  against  their  own  king.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was  the  famous  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  Percies,  aided  by 
Douglas,  rose  against  their  king.  They  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat^ 
Hotspur,  the  son.  being  slain,  and  Douglas  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.' 

As  bearing  on  our  present  narrative,  the  curious  thing  about  the 
Percy  movement  is  that  the  Earl,  in  his  despatches  to  the  king,. 
speaks  of  the  Gistle  he  laid  siege  to  as  Ormiston  Castle.  This  was^ 
doubtless,  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  Gledstanes'  property  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  tower  of  Coklaw  occupied  a  site  in  front  of  the  com- 
paratively modem  Ormiston  House.  The  ruins  of  Coklaw  Castle 
remained  until  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  There  can  be  no- 
doubt  that  Gledstanes  of  Gledstanes  was  also,  especially  latterly, 
Gledstanes  of  Coklaw.  He  is  named  indifferently  as  both  in  an 
indictment  for  slaughter,  to  be  noticed  subsequently.  But  the 
question  is.  Where  was  this  Coklaw  ?  Was  it  originally  the  Coklaw 
on  Ormiston,  or  was  it  the  Coklaw  which  adjoins  Easter  Gledstanes 
in  the  parish  of  Tiibertoa  ?  There  is  a  hill  so  named — bounding- 
with  Easter  Gledstanes — having  on  its  northern  slope  a  small 
property  called  Gledstanes  Eoreland.  Was  Coklaw  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Gledstanes  originally,  and  did  they  retain  this  ^ter 
parting  with  the  Gledstanes  estate  ?  This  seems  to  me  very  prob- 
able. When  they  left  Lanarkshire  to  reside  in  Teviotdale,  they  put 
up  their  tower  on  Ormiston ;  but  they  called  the  tower  Coklaw  in 
memory  of  their  original  possession  in  Lanarkshire.  Hence  Percy 
naturally  spoke  of  Ormiston  Castle.  The  Gledstanes  had  but  newly 
acquired  it ;  and  in  process  of  time,  through  association  with  them,  it 
came  to  be  called  Coklaw.  Gledstanes  of  Gledstanes  was  also  Gled- 
stanes of  Coklaw   in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  (1390-1406).     HacI 

■  See  s  very  piclurasqne  OMOont  of  thig  bj  Mrs.  Oliver,  Id  her  interesting  boolc. 
The  OlrdtUmri  and  the  Siege  qf  OihtoK. 
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Ormiston  Castle  been  at  that  time  Coklaw,  Percy  would  have  » 
designated  it  in  1 403. 

After  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Coklaw  we  find  various  references 
to  Gledstanes,  chiefly  signatures  in  public  documents  connected 
with  Teviotdale.  On  March  22,  1564,  John  Gledstanes  of  that  Ilk 
is  one  of  the  subscribers  to  a  contract  of  reconciliation  and  amity 
between  the  Scotts  and  the  Kerrs  after  years  of  deadly  feud ;  and 
Gledstanes  appears  as  an  adherent  of  Buccleuch.  Still  more  curiooi 
than  this,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  modern  times,  is  the  circumstance 
suggested  by  the  lines  of  old  Scott  of  Satchells.     He  tells  us : — 

The  bai-ons  of  Buccleuch  they  kept  at  theii*  call 
Four-and-twenty  gentlemen  in  their  hall ; 
All  being  of  his  name  and  kin, 
Each  two  had  a  servant  to  wait  on  him. 

Of  these  *  four-and-twenty  gentlemen,'  twenty -three  were  Scotts,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  was  Walter  Gledstanes  of  ^Tiitela^r — a  cadet  of 
•Gledstanes  of  that  ilk— and  *a  near  cousin  of  my  lord.'  His  fether 
or  grandfather  had  married  a  Scott  of  Buccleuch. 

The  Gledstanes  emerge  again  into  public  notice  at  the  time  of 
the  Kaid  of  the  Reidswire.  This  conflict  took  place  in  a  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  manner  in  the  summer  of  1575,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Carter  Fell,  as  one  passes  downwards  to  the  Reed  Water — a 
charming  hill-side,  now  full  of  soft  green  pastoral  beauty  and  peace, 
with  pathos  enough  to  touch  the  sternest  heart.  It  is  a  day  of  a 
Warden  Court.  The  Scotch  and  English  representatives  are  there, 
with  their  followers.  They,  and  all  who  come  to  sue  or  to  defend, 
are  mounted  and  armed.  Scotts,  Elliotts,  Armstrongs,  Tumbulls, 
Rutherfnrds — the  keenest  blood  of  the  Borders — are  there  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Cheviots. 

Then  Teviotdale  came  to  wi'  speed ; 
The  Shirrif  brought  the  Douglas  down, 
Wi*  Cranstone,  Gledstone,  good  at  need, 
Baith  Rewle  Water  and  Hawick  Town. 

It  is  an  eager,  keen-eyed,  and  impassioned  assembly,  and  it  needed 
but  the  first  semblance  of  impatient  word  on  the  part  of  a  leader  \jq 
stir  the  string  of  every  bow  among  his  followers  in  the  gathering. 
The  Kedesdale  Borderers — who  had  probably  first  heard  service  in 
the  church  of  Elsdon  (Ellesdun),  and  ere  leaving  had  sharpened,  as 
was  their  wont,  their  arrows  on  the  sandstone  pillars  of  the  house  of 
God — were  the  first  to  yield  to  the  impatient  impulse.  They  sent  a 
shower  of  arrows  on  the  Scots ;  the  challenge  was  promptly  re- 
turned ;  and,  amid  the  deafening  slogans  of  the  Border  names,  an 
impetuous  onslaught  was  made  on  the  men  of  Redesdale  and  Tyne- 
•dale ;  and,  stalwart  foes  as  they  were,  after  a  stem  conflict, — 

Then  ower  the  knowe,  without  good-night, 
They  fled,  with  mony  a  shout  and  yell. 
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Sir  John  Heroo,  on  the  EngliBh  side,  was  killed;  and  Sir  John 
Garmichael,  the  Scottish  warden,  had  to  go  and  coiDpose  the  matter 
of  the  irregular  skirmish  with  the  strong-imiided  Elizabeth,  who 
rated  him  souadly  for  the  whole  business. 

The  Gledstanes  held  the  Hundleshope  estate,  from  the  time  oT 
Margaret  Tumbull,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  there  seems  to  have  been  a  chronic  feud 
between  the  Gledstanes  and  the  Town  Council  of  the  neighbouring- 
burgh  of  Peebles,  ^mong  the  large  possessions  of  the  burgh  at  that 
time  was  the  hill,  or  rather  '  the  four  hillis,'  of  Gademuir.  Thi» 
ridge  lay  directly  to  the  north  of  Hundleshope,  and  the  two  estates 
marched  with  each  other.  Cademuir  was  a  very  ancient  bui^hsl 
property.  The  common  pasting  of  Gademuir  was  conBrmed  to  the 
burgh,  as  even  then  an  ancient  right,  by  James  II.  {1451-2).  Itwa» 
aa  old  as  the  first  infeftment  of  the  burgh.  Its  '  four  hillis '  are- 
beautiful  pasture  land,  except  on  the  south  side  fiicing  Hundleshope, 
which  are  craggy,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  '  slidders,'  or 
screes.  Gademuir  was  in  the  old  times  partly  in  natural  pasture^ 
and  partly  under  the  plough.  It  was  even  famous  for  its  oats,  for 
the  old  local  rhyme  speaks  of— 

Gademuir  cakee,  Bonniiigton  Lakes, 
Grookston,  and  the  Wrae ; 
Hungry,  hungry  Hundleshope, 
And  MMwed  Bell's  Brae. 

It  was  thus  a  tempting  bit  of  land  to  be  so  near  *  hungry  Hundles- 
hope.' This  was  more  remarkable  for  the  savage  grandeur  of  ita 
glen?,  and  the  dark  russet  of  the  heather  through  nine  months  of 
the  year,  than  for  its  verdure  or  its  oats.  The  Gledstanes  had  not 
been  long  in  Hundleshope  until  they  advanced  a  claim  to  at  least 
some  part  of  Cademuir.  The  sucoeediog  years  are  mainly  a  record 
of  thcor  restless  desire  to  get  hold  of  the  hill  in  part  or  in  whole. 
Claims  tx>  a  share  in  the  common  lauds  were  preferred  by  John 
Gledstanes  of  that  ilk,  and  Thomas  Lowis  of  Menner  ;  and  these  the 
king  (March  26,  1482)  appointed  to  be  determined  by  an  'in- 
quisition,' to  be  chosen  by  the  next  Justice  Aire  at  Peebles.  This 
Aire,  sitting  in  the  Tolbuith  at  Peebles,  found,  after  inquiry  (Feb- 
ruary 18,  1484-s),  that 'the  communitie  of  the  burgh  of  Peblis  is  irv 
possession  in  propirte  of  tlie  occupaccioim  and  sawing  of  the  common 
of  Gadismure,  and  common  Strouthir,  debatable  betwit  thame  and 
Johne  Gledstanes  of  that  ilk  and  Thomas  of  Lowis  of  Menner.' 
Notwithstanding  this  legal  decision,  John  of  Gledstanes  of  Goklaw 
BtiU  persists  in  letting  out  to  tenants  parts  of  the  lands  of  Cademolr. 
These  tenants  and  he  himself  are  again  prosecuted  before  the  Lords' 
of  Council  (January  17,  1505-6),  and  they  are  prohibited  from 
further  interference  with  the  common,  the  decision  of  the  Justice 
Aire  of  1484  being  confirmed.  As  Gledstanes'  tenants  amounted  to 
twenty,  the  portion  of  Cademuir  he  claimed  must  have  been  by  no 
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means  inconsiderable.  The  rights  of  the  burgh  to  the  hill  were  ag^ 
for  purpose  of  greater  security,  fully  confirmed  by  charter  of  James 
rV.  (Jrdy  24,  1506).  Next  year  (January  2,  1506—7)  appeared  at 
Peebles  most  of  those  who  had  been  Gledstanes'  tenants,  dwellers  near 
the  marches  of  Cademuir,  and  acknowledged  their  wrong-doing  in 
occupying  the  lands,  and  declared  they  would  in  time  coming  cease 
to  do  so.  But  John  of  Grledstanes  of  Coklaw — for  this  he  is  named, 
as  well  as  of  that  Ilk — was  a  persistent  man.  Twelve  years  after  the 
first  troubling  of  the  burgh  *  in  the  brooking  of  their  lands  of 
CJademuir,'  he  was  at  the  business  again.  The  Governor  of  Scotland 
was  out  of  the  country,  and  there  was  general  insecurity.  This  was 
John's  opportunity.  Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday  before  June  8,  1 5 18, 
'  the  said  Johne '  sent  his  household  men  and  servants,  and  ^  croeUv 
dang  and  hurt  thair  [the  burgh's]  hirdis  and  servants,  that  were  kepand 
thair  come  and  gudis  within  thair  said  propir  lands,  and  left  twa  of 
them  liand  on  the  field  for  deid,  and  houndit  thair  cattale  furth  of 
their  awne  grund.'  And  what  is  worse,  when  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  Sunday  the  Peebles  folk  came  up  to  the  hill  to  look  after  their 
wounded  servants,  John,  *  perseverand  in  his  evill  mynd,  send  fuith 
Johne  of  Gledstanes  his  nevoy  and  apperand  air,  Archibald  Grledstanes, 
his  sone,  and  others  to  the  niunber  of  twenty-six  men,'  attacked  and 
chased  the  burghers  oflf  their  own  ground.  This  feud  of  the  Gled- 
stanes with  the  burghers  of  Peebles  continued  for  many  years,  and 
was  marked  by  such  atrocities  as  at  length  roused  their  peaceful 
neighbours  to  judicial  action  against  them.  In  1561  we  find  *John 
Oledstanes,  of  Coklaw,  dilatit  for  the  slaughter  of  umquhile  Thomas 
Peblis  and  William  Bell,'  before  the  Lords  of  Council.  But  nothing 
came  of  the  business — either  punishment  for  the  crime,  or  compensa- 
tion to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  men ;  and  the  terror  of  the 
Gledstanes  lay  so  heavily  upon  the  burgesses  of  Peebles  that  the  lands 
of  Cademuir  were  left  waste  and  untilled  for  some  years.  The  im- 
potency  of  law  and  the  power  of  the  individual  in  these  terrible  times 
could  not  receive  a  stronger  illustration  than  in  such  a  fact  as  this. 

Forty  years  afterwards  the  descendants  of  the  murdered  man  are 
found  still  pursuing  the  family  of  the  Gledstanes  for  redress  but 
without  success.  The  murder  was  not  disputed,  the  simple  question 
was  as  to  compensation  to  relatives;  and  even  of  this  they  got 
nothing.  The  usual  barren  phrase  was  *  sm-eties  to  satisfy  parties  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  said  umquhile  Thomas  Peiblis.'  Such  was  the 
state  of  Scotland  even  after  the  imion  of  the  crowns. 

This  desire  for  getting  hold  of  Cademuir  seems  to  have  been 
hereditary  with  the  Gledstanes,  to  have  continued  after  they  had 
parted  with  Hundleshope,  and  to  have  extended  even  to  the  ladies 
of  the  family.  For  we  find  in  1620  (March  30)  that  the  provost 
and  bailies  of  the  burgh  of  Peebles  complain  that  on  the  loth  inst* 
Beatrix  Ker  Lady  Gladstanes,  William,  Robert,  and  James,  her  sons, 
Robert  Dickson  in  Hundelshope,  Alexander  Melrose  there,  and  Wil- 
liam Ker,  plowman  there,  with  about  ten  other  persons, '  all  bodin  in 
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feir  of  weir  * ' — the  lady  included — came  to  *  Uie  commantie  of  the 
burgh  called  Kaidmuir,  whair  gome  of  the  iDhabitanta  were  occu- 
pied in  their  lauchful  affairs,  upon  their  awin  heritage,  and  thair 
threatened  them  with  death  gif  they  did  not  quit  the  ground.'  The 
ilefenders  not  appearing  are  denounced  rebela.  This  aeema  to  have 
been  the  last  attempt  on  Cademuir  by  any  one  of  the  name  of  G-led- 
etanes.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  time  to  see  this  old  burgh  posses- 
sion swiillowed  up  in  the  properties  of  ceighbouring  lairds.  While 
it  was  held  directly  by  the  burgh,  and  only  let  out  to  tenants,  it 
>coDtinued  safe.  But  when  the  council  embarked  on  the  hazardous 
policy  of  giving  rights  of  tenure  and  alienation  to  the  burgesses, 
these  proprietors  readily  became  au  easy  prey  in  succession  to  the 
grasping  neighbouring  lairds ;  and  now  Cademuir,  and  the  Strouthir, 
and  Wbitehangh,  and  Eschiels,  and  Glentress,  and  many  other  fair 
lands  have  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  common  good  of  the  buig;h. 

Gledstanes  of  that  ilk  aeems  to  have  parted  with  his  property  in 
Lanarkshire  shortly  before  Hundleehope  passed  to  the  Scots — a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Thirlestane.  There  was,  however,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  original  lands  another  estate,  though 
a  small  one,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Gledstanes  from  an  early 
period  ;  this  was  Arthurshiel.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Gledstanes, 
nearer  to  Tinto,  and  is  divided  from  them  by  White  Castle,  an  old 
historic  estate.  This  property  was  held  in  succession  by  members  of 
the  family  till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
eon  of  the  last  Gledstanes  of  Arthurshiel  removed  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Biggar,  and  commenced  business  there  as  a  maltman, 
then  a  flourishing  trade  in  the  town.  This  was  William  Gledstanes. 
He  died  in  1728,  and  was  interred  in  the  old  family  burying-ground 
in  Liberton  churchyard — the  last  earthly  link  of  the  Gledst^ea  with 
the  old  race  whence  they  had  sprung. 

John  Gledstanes,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Gledstanes,  and  grand- 
son of  the  last  laird  of  Arthurshiel,  was  bom  about  1693.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  business  of  maltman  ;  and  bis  name  appears 
as  a  witness  on  a  legal  document  of  1730  as  'John  Gladstones,  malt- 
man and  burgess  in  Bi^^r.'  He  was  also  keeper  of  the  baron's 
gimal,  or  storehouse  of  the  rents  in  kind,  paid  by  tenants  to  the 
Lords  Fleming,  now  Earls  of  Wigton.  He  died  in  1756,  leaving  five 
sons  and  six  daughters.  Of  these  Thomas,  the  fourth  son,  left 
Biggar,  and  settled  in  Leith  as  a  com  merchant.  His  son  John 
went  to  Liverpool,  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  acquired  a 
large  fortune.  He  purchased  the  estate  of  Fasque,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1846.*  Thomas  his  son  succeeded  him.  Once  again,  then, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  old  name  of  Gledstanes,  some- 
what modified  and  clipped,  but  by  no  means  improved,  has  taken  its 
place  among  '  landit  men ' — the  greatest  social  distinction  even  is 
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Radical  Scotland.  The  brother  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  third  son  of  Sir 
John,  is  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that 
besides  doing  all  that  the  scholar  does  in  the  study,  he  is  still  fare- 
most  in  energy  among  energetic  statesmen,  and  unsurpassed,  if 
indeed  equalled,  by  any  living  orator  in  the  marvellous  spontaneit}^ 
of  noble  thought  and  burning  word. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  since  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  short  y^ 
to  the  Border  Country,  passing  along  the  line  of  railway  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Peebles,  There  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  an  eager  gathering. 
He  said  it  was  a  fair  land  which  he  looked  upon,  and  he  added  tkt 
the  trampling  on  the  political  birthright  of  the  people  of  the  districu 
persistently  done  there,  was  not  congruous  with  the  natural  beauty 
which  he  saw.  He  was  probably  not  aware  that  the  locality  and 
surrounding  scenes,  though  new  to  himself,  were  the  familiar  places 
of  his  forefathers.  Within  a  mile  of  where  he  stood  lay  Winkstoo, 
Mailingsland,  Acolmfield,  his  ancestral  lands ;  and  while  addressing^ 
his  audience  his  eye  might  have  rested  on  the  heights  of  Handles- 
hope,  the  old  Tumbull  and  Gledstanes  hills.  Had  this  occurred  to 
him,  an  historic  touch  would  certainly  have  lent  a  thrill  of  more  than 
usual  ardour  even  to  his  impassioned  speech.  Mr.  Oladstone  vindi- 
cating citizen  rights,  and  generally  quickening  the  moral  sense  of 
the  country  by  his  persuasive  appeals,  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Gledstanes  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  their  doings  on  Tweedside. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  strong  spirit  of  the  old  Borderer 
is  in  the  modem  type  of  the  nineteenth  centiury,  only  inspiring  and 
sustaining  a  nobler  purpose,  and  working  by  different  and  higher 
ways.  The  eminent  statesman  sometimes  speaks  of  there  being  only 
Scottish  blood  in  his  veins ;  he  may  even  say  that  he  has  the  bloody 
in  a  long  and  continuous  stream,  of  the  old  Scottish  Borderer ;  and 
therein  has  always  lain  an  intense  fervour — ^perhaps  the  truest  per- 
fervid  genius  of  the  Scot — not  unattended  by  a  fine  chivalry,  a 
resolute  independence,  and  a  noble  daring.  This  natiure  has  nev^ 
had  much  sense  of  compromise ;  it  has  been  accustomed  to  straight 
aim  and  effort,  to  a  grand  self-reliance ;  and  this  joined,  or  rather 
subordinated,  to  a  burning  moral  purpose,  may  explain  the  fervour — 
the  attraction  to  some,  and  the  repulsion  to  others — of  the  career  of  a 
great  modem  statesman. 

J.  Vbitch. 
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Diamonds,  NAXiraAX.  and  Aetificiau 

THE  DiamoDd  has  many  histories.  It  has  a  chemical  and  a  com- 
mercial, a  mineralogical  and  a  mystical  history.  It  haa  what 
may  be  called  a  personal  history,  comprising  the  varied  adventures 
of  individual  stones ;  there  is  a  history  of  diamond  cutting  and 
cminteifeiting,  of  diamond  discoveries  and  diamond  robberies,  and 
there  promises  soon  to  be  a  history  of  diamond  manuiacture.  The 
earliest  known  home  of  the  gem  was  in  India.  From  India  it  made 
its  way  westward  to  the  Greeks,  who,  among  its  many  remarkable 
qualities,  singled  ont  its  pre-eminent  hardness  as  that  by  which  it 
was  thenceforward  to  be  distinguished  when  known,  and  detected 
when  doubtful.  They  named  it  adainaa,^  the  indomitable,  and  in- 
vented &bles  in  illustration  of  this  character,  which  passed  current 
and  unquestioned  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  Such  was  the  obduracy 
of  the  genuine  diamond,  they  maintained,  that  the  attempt  to  break 
it  between  hammer  and  anvil  resulted,  not  in  the  fracture  of  the 
stone,  but  in  the  rending  of  the  metal ;  and  numerous  gems  of  Uie 
purest  water  were  immolated,  generation  after  generation,  to  the 
blind  tradition  of  this  perilous  ordeal  by  iron.  There  was,  indeed,  it 
was  added,  one  method  by  which  this  otherwise  invincible  resistance 
could  be  overcome.  Inmiersion  for  a  certain  time  in  warm  goat's 
blood  rendered  the  crystal  amenable  to  the  blows  of  the  hammer, 
although  even  then,  like  the  Calydonian  hero  at  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
it  contrived  to  involve  itfl  sturdy  adversary  in  its  own  destruction. 
*  Only  a  god,'  Pliny  exclaims  in  a  pious  rapture, '  could  have  revealed 
such  a  valuable  secret  to  men  I ' 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  diamond,  although  the  hardest  of 
known  substances,  is  also  one  of  the  most  brittle,  since  it  possesses 
a  natural  cleavage  along  which  it  splits  with  the  utmost  facility. 
\Vhen  the  Koh-i-noor  was  being  recut,  in  1852,  the  jeweller  to  whose 
care  it  was  entrusted  during  the  operation,  submitted  It  to  the  ii^ 
spection  of  one  of  his  most  valued  customers,  who  heedlessly  let  it 
slip  through  his  fingers.  The  jeweller,  seeing  it  fall,  all  but  lost  his 
senses  with  terror,  and  called  forth  a  similar  access  of  retrospective 
dismay  in  his  distinguished  visitor,  by  explaining  that  if  the  jewel 
had  touched  the  ground  at  a  certain  angle,  it  would  almost  inf^ibly 
have  separated  into  two  fragments,  and  thus  have  finally  terminated 
its  notable  career  as  a  '  Mountain  of  Light.' 

The  extreme  diflSculty  of  polishing  the  diamond  caused  it,  in 
early  times,  to  be  sought  after  as  an  amulet  rather  than  as  an  oma- 

'  The  lorm  diamai  occnra  in  Albertus  Msgnns,  and  other  writers  ol  the  thkteeDth 
centary.     Finder,  Ih  .idamaute. 
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ment.     The  belief  in  its  efficacy  both  as  a  poison  and  as  an  antidote 
to  poison  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  as  regards  the  healing  branch,  t 
even  yet  not  wholly  extinct.     Benvenuto  Cellini  relates  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  the  avarice  of  an  apothecary  in  substituting  powdered 
beryl  for  the  diamond-dust  which  he  had  been  bribed  to  mix  with  hi» 
salad  ;  and  the  same  pseudo-deadly  substance  was  administered  to  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower.     On  the  other  hand,  the  RomaDs 
regarded  it  as  a  sure  remedy,  not  only  against  jx>ison,  but  againa 
various  other  perils,  and  the  conviction  of  its  mystical  virtues  con 
tinned  to  prevail  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.     It  was  said  to  confa 
valour,  to  ensure  victory,  to  repel  witchcraft  and   madness,  to  girc 
success  in  lawsuits.     Pliny  is  careful  to  tell  us  tliat,  if  worn  on  the 
left  arm  touching  the  skin,  it  dispels  nocturnal  panic  ;   and  Sir  John 
Mandeville  adds  (although  we  are  unable  to  discover  that  the  market- 
price  of  the  gem  was  seriously  aflfected  by  the  precept),  that  it  shoaH 
be  given  freely,  not  bought  or  sold.     The  same  writer  naively  repeau 
the  popular  fable  as  to  the  propagation  of  their  kind  by  these  stone* 
after  the  manner  of  living  things ;  and  gravely  gives  it  as  a  result  rf 
experience  that,  if  diligently  moistened  with  May  dew,  they  grow  in 
greatness  year  by  year  I  ^ 

Diamond  superstitions,  in  our  days,  seem  to  have  taken  refuge  io 
the  East.  The  Shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  possess  one  set  in  a  scimetar. 
which  has  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer  invisible,  and  the  great 
diamond  of  the  Rajah  of  Mattan  in  Borneo,  weighing  367  carats,* 
and  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  existence,  is  credited  with  the 
virtue,  not  of  a  talisman  alone,  but  of  a  panacea  as  well.  The  natives 
of  the  island  believe  that  water  in  which  it  has  been  immersed  cures 
every  disorder ;  and  the  vast  price  oflfered  for  it  by  the  Grovemor  of 
Batavia,  of  1 50,000  dollars,  two  ships  of  war  fully  equipped,  together 
with  simdry  arms  and  munitions,  was  refused,  not  because  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  jewel,  but  because  the  fortimes  of  the  dynasty 
were  traditionally  affirmed  to  depend  upon  its  possession. 

The  art  of  diamond-cutting  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Ix)uis  van  Berquem  of  Bruges,  in  1456 ;  but  closer  in- 
quiry shows  that  he  only  introduced  important  impi-ovements  into 
a  method  already  in  use.  It  is  said  that  there  were  diamond- 
polishers  at  Nuremberg  in  1373,  and  the  same  trade  was  exercised 
early  in  the  following  century  in  Paris,  where  a  cross-way  called  '  La 
Courarie,'  once  inhabited  by  the  workmen,  still  exists  among  the 
diminishing  relics  of  the  past.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  art 
was  entirely  unknown  to  more  ancient  nations.     In  India,  from  the 


*  llutory  and  Mytdtry  of  Precious  Stones.     By  William  Jones,  F.8«A..,  p.  39. 

'  The  word  *  carat  '  is  derived  through  the  Arabic  from  the  Ureek  name  (jc^rur) 
of  the  fruit  of  the  karob-tree,  the  beans  of  which,  owing  to  their  nearly  invariable 
size,  w«re  long  ago  selected  as  a  standard-weight  for  gold,  by  the  natives  of  WM 
Africa.  Their  use  (or  rather,  as  we  should  suppose,  the  use  of  an  equivalent  weighty 
passed  thence  to  India,  and  was  introrluced  into  southern  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  A 
oarat  is  ec^ual  to  4  diamond  grains,  or  to  3*17  grains  troy. 
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earliest  timee,  a  mode  of  releasing  the  crystal  from  \\&  native  husk 
waa  employed,  which  prohably  differed  less  in  principle  than  in  appli- 
cation from  that  now  used  in  London  and  Amsterdam.  The  gem- 
engravers  of  antiquity  not  only  worked  extensively  with  the  diamond 
point,  but  in  some  rare  cases  engraved  the  '  indomitable '  stone  itself. 
In  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  collection,  for  instance,  is  a  diamond  en- 
graved with  the  head  of  Posidonius,  and  one  bearing  a  portrait  of  a 
Roman  emperor  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1 878.  After 
the  barbarian  invasion,  the  art  became  the  secret  of  a  very  few,  with- 
out, it  would  seem,  ever  declining  to  extinction ;  for  the  diamond 
clasp  which  fastened  the  imperial  mantle  of  Charlemagoe  at  his 
coronation,  bad  the  natural  faces  of  tbe  crystals  rudely  polished,  and 
cut  diamonds  have  occasionally  been  found  on  mediEPVal  church  orna- 
ments. 

It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  Berquem  introduced  the  method 
of  cutting  diamonds  into  regular  facets,  and  employed  for  the  purpose 
the  wheel,  with  the  powder  of  the  gem  itself,  precisely  after  tbe  ieo- 
dern  fashion.  In  1475  he  made  his  first  experiment  of  the  'perffot 
cut  '*  on  three  rough  stones  sent  him  by  Charles  the  Bold,  who  was 
famed  for  his  magnificence  in  jewels.  All  three  were  worn  by  the 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Burgundy,  probably  with  some  regard  to  safety 
as  well  as  to  splendour,  in  his  disastrous  battles  with  the  Swiss  ;  but  the 
taliamanic  virtue  was  gone  out  of  them,  for  they  were  lost  with  the 
fortunes  of  their  owner,  and  after  many  singular  adventures  found 
their  way  each  to  the  treasury  of  a  separate  foreign  potentate.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  waa  the  '  Sancy '  diamond,  a  fine  stone  of 
S3i  carats.  It  was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  Nancy  by  a  Swiss  sol- 
dier, who  sold  it  for  a  Bonn  to  a  priest ;  unsuspiciously  redisposed  of 
by  him  for  a  scarcely  larger  sum,  and  transported  by  the  currents  of 
chance  or  trade  to  Portugal,  where  it  figured,  in  1489,  among  the 
crown-jewels  of  the  unlucky  Dom  Antonio.  T^is  monarch  in  diffi- 
culties first  pledged,  and  then  sold  it  for  100,000  livres  to  Harlay  do 
Sancy,  a  French  nobleman,  whose  descendant,  Nicolas  de  Sancy,  waa 
induced  to  place  the  gem  in  pawn  for  the  relief  of  a  pressing 
exigency  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Henri  III.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  entrusted  to  a  servant  to  be  carried  to  a  jeweller  at  Metz  ;  but 
neither  servant  nor  jewel  reached  their  destination,  and  the  conclusion 
seemed  inevitable  that  the  temptation  had  proved  too  strong  for  the 
man's  fidelity.  De  Sancy  alone  never  wavered  in  his  reliance  on  the 
devotion  of  his  dependent,  and  maintained  that  only  with  his  life 
would  he  have  separated  from  the  precious  charge  committed  to  him. 
And,  in  fact,  after  some  further  search  had  been  made,  the  murdered 
body  of  the  messenger  was  found  by  the  roadside.  It  was  opened, 
and  the  diamond  was  discovered  in  the  stomach  I  Thus,  by  a  last 
and  despairing  expedient  of  fidelity,  this  nameless  hero  baffled  his 
foes  at  tbe  very  instant  of  succumbing  to  them,  and  left  to  posterity 

*  Streeter,  Prtehmt  Stoiut  and  Qemi. 
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the  memory  of  an  action  brighter  than  the  gem  whose  safety  it 
secured. 

Through  some  unknown  channel  the  ^  Sancy '  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  James  II.  of  England,  shared  his  exile,  and  was  disposed  of  by 
him  '  for  a  consideration '  to  his  royal  host.  The  '  well-beloved '  Louis 
wore  it  in  the  agrafe  of  his  hat  at  his  coronation,  and  it  rested  quietlj 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Tuileries  until  the  troubles  of  the  Sevolutioa 
once  more  set  it  in  circulation.  It  found  its  way  to  Spain,  was  sold 
by  Grodoy  to  Prince  Demidoff,  and  purchased  from  him  by  Sir  Jam- 
setjee  Jejeebhoy  for  the  sum  of  200,000  florins.  And  here,  for  the 
present,  its  story  ends. 

The  comparative  facility  with  which  diamonds  were  cut  by  Ber- 
quem's  process  brought  them  into  general  use  as  personal  ornaments, 
thereby  dealing  a  blow,  from  which  they  have  never  recovered,  to  the 
pearl-fisheries  of  South  America.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  French  nobility  imitated  the  example  of 
Agnes  Sorel  in  decorating  themselves  profusely  with  these  gems,  and 
at  the  court  of  Francis  I., 

A  lady  walled  about  with  diamonds 

was  no  uncommon  spectacle.     Indeed,  sumptuary  laws  were  soon 
after  passed  to  restrain  this  particular  species  of  extravagance.    Of  the 
two  forms  of  cutting  now  generally  employed,  the  *  rose  '  has  been  in 
use  since  1520,  and  the  *  brilliant '  was  invented  by  Vincenzo  Pemzzi 
of  Venice,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  first  of 
these  may  be  described  as  a  faceted  hemisphere ;  the  second  as  a 
double  cone,  likewise  covered  with  small  facets,  of  which  the  uppa* 
portion,  or  *  crown,'  is  truncated,  the  *  pavilion,'  or  lower  part,  being 
but  slightly  blimted.     The  *  table '  cut  is  now  only  used  for  stones  too 
shallow  to  admit  of  other  treatment.     The  high  value  of  this  gem 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  worth  while  to  fiwet 
splinters  weighing  not  more  than  the  five-hundredth  part  of  a  carat. 
All  the  great  historical  diamonds  of  the  world  own  an  Indian 
origin.     The  Rajah  of  Mattan's  great  jewel  was,  it  is  true,  found  in 
Borneo,  but  its  existence  has  hitherto  been  passed  in  the  Oriental 
seclusion  befitting  its  mystical  character,  not  amid  the  glare  and 
bustle  of  Western  politics.     The  '  Braganza '  has  continued   since 
1 74 1,  when  it  was  discovered  in  a  Brazihan  mine,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  is  still  as  jealously  guarded  from  vulgar 
inspection  as  a  beauty  of  the  harem.   This  suspicious  privacy,  together 
with  its  extraordinary  weight  of  1,680  carats,  induces  a  general  be- 
lief that  the  stone  is  not  a  diamond,  but  a  white  topaz.     Its  value,  if 
genuine,  would  amount,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  calculation, 
to  the  fabulous  sum  of  58,350,000^.  1     As  far  as  mere  size  is  con- 
cerned, the  *  Stewart,'  from  the  South  African  diggings,  is  entitled 
to  a  foremost  place  among  celebrated  diamonds ;  but  the  jewels  with 
the  human  interest  of  a  story  attaching  to  them — the  *  Orloff,*  the 
*  Florentine,'  the  *  Regent,'  the  *  Koh-i-noor,'  the  *  Sancy ' — hail  from 
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the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  or  the  mines  of  Raolconda  or  Bundelcund. 
Two  of  these,  tlie  Koh-i-noor  and  the  OrlofF,  have  singularly  shared 
the  vicissitudes  of  successive  dynastieB,  and  by  their  present  position 
among  the  crown  jewels — the  one  of  England  and  the  other  of  Bussia 
— seem  to  symbolise  the  division  of  the  sceptre  of  the  East  between 
those  two  great  Powers.  These  twin  stones  are  believed  to  be  the 
fragments  of  a  mighty  crystal  of  793  carats,*  of  which  the  tradition 
has  been  preserved  by  Tavemier,  a  French  jeweller,  who  made  a  pro- 
fessional tour  in  the  East  in  the  time  of  the  Qi-and  Monarque. 
Their  earliest  history  is,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  obscure.  Con- 
jecture, Ijased  upon  their  shape  and  size,  makes  them  glitter  for  ages 
as  the  eyes  of  some  monstrous  idol  in  a  Brahminical  temple.  History 
meets  tbem  at  the  capture  of  Agra  and  the  overthrow  of  the  native 
prince  of  Golconda,  when  they  fell  by  separate  caprices  of  fortime 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  Mogul  dynasty.  Baber  exult«d  in 
the  possession  uf  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  in  his  reminiscences  estimates 
its  value  as  equal  to  that  of  half  the  daily  sustenance  of  the  entire 
world.  The  same  stone  was  seen  by  Taveraier  in  the  treasury  of 
Aurungzebe,  and  its  companion  was  shortly  afterwards  extorted  by 
that  undutiful  son  from  the  possession  of  his  captive  father.  Shah 
Jehan.  They  next  appear  as  the  spoil  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1739,  and 
were  in  ail  likelihood  seen  by  Pallas  shining  side  by  side  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Persian  conqueror,  with  the  titles  respectively  of  the 
'  Mountain  '  and  the  '  Sea  of  Light.'  After  his  assassination  in  1 749, 
their  stories  divide.  The  *  Derya-i-noor '  was  stolen  by  a  French 
soldier,  and,ft)y  the  intervention  of  an  Armenian  named  Shalras, 
reached  the  Amsterdam  market,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Count 
Orlofffor  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  The 'Koh-i-noor'  was  carried 
off  by  Ahmed  Shah,  and,  under  stress  of  prolonged  persecution,  was 
surrendered  by  his  unhappy  descendant,  Shah  Soojah,  to  the  greed  of 
Runjeet  Singh.  An  attempt  was  made,  on  the  plea  of  breaking  the 
spell  of  misfortune  which  was  supposed  to  accompany  the  jewel,  to 
induce  the  Sikh  chieftain  to  bequeath  it  on  his  deathbed  to  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut ;  be  was,  however,  obdurate,  and  the  famous  *  Moun- 
tain of  Light '  illumined  the  treasury  of  Lahore  until,  after  the  British 
conquest  of  the  Funjaub,  it  was  formally  presented  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
to  the  Queen  of  England.  Its  weight  was  then  186  carats,  but  having 
l)een  cut  after  the  Indian  manner,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
its  size  rather  than  to  the  display  of  its  lustre,  it  was  less  efFective 
than  many  a  counterfeit  gem.  It  was  accordingly  recut  as  a  regular 
'  brilliant '  by  the  best  artist  Amsterdam  could  produce,  at  a  sacrifice 
of  80  carats,  and  a  cost  of  S,ooo^. ;  but,  to  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
its  form,  even  still,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  political  conditions  of  the  world  have  hardly  changed  more 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years  than  the  conditions  of  diamond- 
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digging ;  and  revolutions  in  the  diamond  trade  succeed  each  other  as 
rapidly  now-a-days  as  revolutions  in  republics   and  empires.    One 
still  more  fundamental  has  quite  recently  been  threatened,  but  appeais 
for  the  present  to  be  averted.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
alarm  excited  by  its  approach  was  an  empty  panic^  or  a  just  pre- 
sentiment.    Hitherto,  new   diamond-fields  have    been    opportunely 
discovered  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  became  exhausted.      It  may  now  lie 
hoped  that,  by  the  time  nature's  store  comes  to  an   end,  that  of  the 
laboratory  will  be  ready  for  use.     The  mines  of  Golconda®  no  longer 
pay  the  expenses  of  working.      Where,  in    1665,   Tavemier  found 
60,000  persons  in  lucrative  employment,  a  few  sudras  and  pariahs 
now  earn  a  bare  subsistence  by  sifting  the  gravel   in  search  of  its 
scanty  treasures.     Another  region  had,  in  the  meantime,  succeeded 
to  the  ancient  honours  of  India.     About  1725  a  Portuguese  traveller 
experienced   in   foreign  merchandise,  named  Sebastian    do    Prado, 
visited  Brazil,  and  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  certain  crystals 
used  by  the  negroes  as  counters  in  playing  at  cards.    On  examination, 
these  crystals  proved  to  be  diamonds.     Two  years  later,  the  mines  of 
Minas  (ieraes  were  opened,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the 
succeeding  century  and  half,  the  amount  of  Brazilian  stones  brought 
to  market  was  no  less  than  thirteen  million  carats.^      As  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  were  encountered  by  a  trade  cabal,  and  were  at  first 
frequently  sent  to  India  that  they  might  obtain  Indian   prices ;  but 
their  quality  was  eventually  recognised  as  fully  equal   to  that  of  the 
finest  gems  from  the  Deccan. 

The  discovery,  in  1829,  of  diamonds  in  the  gold- washings  of  the 
Ural,  was  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  His 
observation  of  the  close  similarity  between  the  alluvial  beds  of  that 
region  and  those  of  the  diamantiferous  districts  of  Brazil,  emboldened 
him  to  make  a  prediction  which  was  no  sooner  published  than  it  was 
fulfilled.     But  the  yield  has  hitherto  proved  but  a  niggardly  one. 

The  diggings  of  South  Africa  are,  however,  of  quite  another 
order  of  importance,  and  may  be  expected  to  prove  as  significant  for 
the  natural  history  of  the  diamond,  as  they  are  momentous  for  its 
commercial  status.  The  existence  of  these  precious  stones  in  the 
districts  watered  by  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Kivera  had  long  been  an 
obscure  tradition  in  the  colony,  and  in  a  mission-map  of  about  1750, 
the  words  '  Here  be  diamonds '  stand  inscribed  across  the  region  now 
known  as  Griqua-land  West.  But  it  was  not  until  1867  ^at  a 
certain  Niekirk,  a  Dutch  trader,  and  O'Reilly,  an  ostrich-hunter, 
passing  by  the  house  of  a  boer  named  Jacobs,  noted  a  singular  pebble 
with  which  his  children  were  playing.  The  stone  was  taken  to  Cape- 
town, purchased  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  for  500^.,  and  sent,  as  the 
first  Cape  diamond,  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.     The  jewel  known  as 

•  *  Qolconda '  is,  properly  speaking,  not  the  name  of  a  mine,  but  of  a  fortress  near 
Hyderabad,  where  the  treasures  of  the  Nizam,  and  especiaUy  his  diamond-wealth 
from  Parteal,  Raolconda,  and  Ellore,  are  stored. 

'  Bchrauf ,  K<amAh\i/ck  dcr  Edeltteinkunde, 
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the  'Star  of  South  Africa'  (of  83^  carate),  wae,  two  years  kter, 
brought  by  a  Hottentot  shepherd  to  the  same  Kiekirk,  who  paid  400^. 
for  it,  and  received  the  same  day  i2poo^^  The  riches  of  the  &mous 
*  Du  Toit's  Pan'  were  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
in  the  mortar  with  which  a  Dutch  tanner's  house  had  been  built. 
The  place  was  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  expressive  colonial  phrase, 
'  rushed,'  and  the  peaceful  owner  beheld  with  dismay  the  devastation  . 
and  disorder  attendant  upon  the  unlooked-for  conversion  of  his 
Arcadia  into  an  Eldorado. 

The  produce  of  the  South  African  mines  is  enormous,  and  the 
quality  of  the  stones,  which  is  frequently  marred  by  a  somewhat 
tawny  complexion,  is  reported  to  be  improving.  Indeed,  a  twin 
'  drop '  from  the  Vaal  River,  skilfully  mounted  by  Mr.  Streeter,  was 
declared  by  experts  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  Vast  profits  have,  of 
couiw,  been  realised.  One  gentleman's  '  claim '  is  said  to  have 
cleared  in  two  years  4S,oooi.'  The  New  Rush  Mine  aloue  yields 
3,000^.  a  day.  In  1875,  when  the  diners  had  been  at  work  only 
tuur  years,  gems  to  the  value  of  3^  millions  sterling  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  it.  The  packets  of  diamonds  sent  by  post-bag  from 
Kimberley  to  Cape  Town  in  1876  weighed  773  lbs.,  and  were  worth 
1,414,590^.  A'or  does  there  seem  to  be  any  present  prospect  of  the 
supply  coming  to  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  diamantiferous  regions  of 
South  Africa  has  yet  been  explored. 

The  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  diamond  have  long  made  it 
a  special  object  of  curiosity  to  the  ignorant,  and  of  enquiry  to  the 
scientific.  In  some  of  its  qualities  it  is  pre-eminent,  in  others  unique. 
No  substance  in  nature  can  compete  with  it  in  hardness.  That  is  to 
say,  it^  uttermost  particles  are  clasped  t<^ther  in  an  embrace  so 
close  as  to  defy  the  ordinary  means  of  disintegration.  A  crystal 
whose  surface  can  be  scratched  by  any  other  body  whatsoever,  is  most 
assuredly  not  a  diamond.'"  The  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  this  gem 
is  due  U>  the  internal  refiectious  produced  by  its  high  refractive 
power.  Imprisoned,  as  it  were,  within  its  substance,  the  light,  like 
Proteus  in  the  bands  of  Arista3us,  seeks  escape  in  transformatioD, 
thus  flashing  back  to  the  eye, 

It«  sevenfold  shaft  of  mystic  fire  untwined, 
in  all  the  varying  radiance  of  prismatic  lustre.    The  phosphorescence 
of  the  diamond — in  other  words,  its  faculty  of  shining  in  the  dark 
after  a  short  exposure  to  sunlight — has  long  been  noted  and  wondered 
at,  but  has  never  been  explained.    For  the  assertion  that  its  ultimate 

■  J.  Boyle,  To  the  Cape  for  Diam»»dt,  p.  86. 

■  Sir  A.  CODTngbame,  My  Command  in  South  Afriea,  p.  199, 

>*  An  eic^ion  shoaM  perhaps  b«  made  in  favonr  of  xo-called '  boroiiHJiamonds,' 
nhich  axe  said  lo  have  the  power  of  scratehiDg  even  the  nml  gem.  The  element 
called  '  boron,'  wbfcli  has  wime  analogy  with  carbon,  is  not  foai^  in  natnre  Id  the 
crystalline  form,  but  has  been  so  obt^ted  by  MM.  W5bler  and  D£ville,  by  beating 
aluminium  with  boracic  acid. 
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atoms  are  set  \ibrating  by  the  impulse  communicated  to  tbem  from 
the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum  (those  principally  active  in  produdng 
the  phenomenon),  is  not  an  explanation,  but  another  mode  of  statmg 
the  fact.  The  same  effect  can  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
mild  heat  or  slight  friction,  and  some  specimens  emit  light  when 
excited  by  electricity.*^  The  electrical  susceptibility  of  this  stone 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  although  they  were  prolMibly  not  aware 
that  mere  change  of  temperature  sufficed  to  call  it  into  operation. 

But  the  quality  which  most  markedly  disting^shes  the  diamond 
from  all  other  gems,  is  its  combustibility.  This  peculiarity  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  discovery.  A  conjecture  of  Boetius  de  Boot,**  and 
an  inconclusive  attempt  on  the  part  of  Kobert  Boyle,  led  the  way  to 
the  celebrated  experiment  of  the  Florentine  Academy  in  1694,  when 
a  diamond,  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  large  concave  mirror  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  was  ignited  and  consumed  before  the  eyea  of 
Cosmo  III.  and  his  court.  The  question  as  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  gem  was  thereby  rendered  of  comparatively  easy 
solution.  Lavoisier,  in  1775,  showed  that  the  product  of  combusticxt 
was  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  proved  this  substance 
to  be  the  sole  product.  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  demonstrated  that 
equal  weights  of  diamond  and  charcoal  yielded,  in  combination  witl» 
oxygen,  precisely  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  acid.  The  proof  wa^ 
thus  complete  that  diamond  is  nothing  but  crystallised  carbon;  a 
fact  not  the  less  surprising  that  it  has  become  familiar. 

This  extreme  simplicity  of  constitution  seemed  irresistibly  to 
invite,  and  long  successfully  baffled  the  artificial  production  of  the 
gem.  Carbon  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  bodies  in  nature.  Its 
singular  flexibility  in  some  directions  is  compensated  by  an  equally 
singular  rigidity  in  others.  At  no  attainable  temperature  can  it  be 
either  liquefied  or  vaporised.  No  acid  attacks  it.  It  is  wholly  in- 
soluble in  water,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  every  othw 
known  substance.  The  problem  then  how  to  obtain  crystals  of  an 
element  which  can  neither  be  melted,  volatilised,  nor  dissolved,  was 
evidently  one  of  exceptional  difficulty.  An  obvious  preliminary 
inquiry  was  as  to  the  method  pursued  by  nature  for  the  attainment 
of  this  end.  By  what  process  were  diamonds  formed  in  the  vast 
primeval  laboratory  ?  On  this  point  the  widest  possible  divergences 
of  opinion  have  existed,  and  still  exist.  Some  ascribe  to  them  a 
vegetable,  some  an  animal,  some  a  mineral  origin.  On  one  side  it  is 
maintained  that  a  high  degree  of  heat  was  necessary  for  their  forma- 
tion. On  the  other,  it  is  asserted  that  nothing  regarding  their  origin 
is  certain  except  that  they  were  produced  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  One  writer  invokes  the  vague,  but  potent  agency  of 
electricity.  Another  points  to  the  antique  association  of  these 
problematical  crystals  with  '  thunderbolts.'     A  third  brings  to  bear 


"  Emil  Kluge,  Handlmch  d&r  Edelgteinkunde. 

^^  Gemmarum  ct  l^pv&ourwm.  ^xtorli^lih.  U«  cap,  i. 
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the  unimaginable  presaure  of  miles  of  Buperincumbent  strata.  From 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  company  with  gold,  the  ancients 
concluded  diamonds  to  be  the  *  flower,'  or  sublimatioo  of  the  finest 
particles  of  that  precious  metal.  By  a  somewhat  closer  process  of 
reasoning,  founded  on  his  observation  of  the  high  refractive  power  of 
thia  gem,  as  compared  with  its  specific  gravity,  Newton  was  led  to 
the  inference  that  it  was  an  '  unctuous  subatance  coagulated.'  And 
his  authority  largely  contributed  to  establish  and  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  its  organic  origin.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  close  COD- 
sideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  actually  found  in 
nature,  leads  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  regarding  the  native  haunts  of  the 
diamond  is  that  it  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  alluvial  deposits. 
Indeed,  the  early  Brazilian  explorers  sought  for  it  only  in  river-beds, 
turning  the  stream,  and  digging  through  the  superficial  clay  to  the 
quartz  gravel  or  caecalHo  beneath,  where  the  gem  was  usually  dis- 
covered in  company  with  gold  dust,  garnets,  spinel,  emery,  diaspore, 
and  other  rare  minerals.  From  this  connection  came  the  use  of 
the  phrases  '  pure  water,'  '  finest  water,'  &c.,  to  denote  the  quality  of 
the  stones.  Subsequently,  the  workings  were  carried  on  with  equal 
success  in  dry  depoaits,  which  were,  however,  everywhere  of  the  same 
general  character.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  India,  Australia,  at 
the  Cape,  and  in  the  Ural  mountains.  It  is  evident  that  the  gem  is 
here  met  with,  not  in  the  character  of  a  denizen,  but  of  a  pilgrim. 
The  home  where  it  was  bom  and  bred  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  On 
further  inquiry,  it  appears  that  the  water-home  fragments  with 
which  it  is  associated  are  the  d^yris  of  an  ancient  quartz  rock,  called 
itacolumite.  Wherever  this  particular  formation  occurs,  the  diamond 
has  hitherto  been  found  invariably  to  accompany  it,  and  in  one  part 
of  Brazil  it  has  even  been  discovered  embedded  in  the  mountain 
itself.  It  is  not,  then,  going  too  far  to  assume. (although  even  this 
has  been  doubted),  that  we  have  here  the  original  matrix  of  this 
precious  substance.  Now  the  itacolumite  belongs  to  the  class  of 
rocks  known  as  ^  metamorpfaic'  That  ia  to  say,  it  was  originally 
deposited  in  water,  but  was  subsequently  so  altered  by  heat  as  to 
loae  all  trace  of  stratification.  The  particles  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  derived  from  the  primitive  granite  or  gneiss,  and  are  almost 
pure  silica.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  it  exhibits  no  trace  of 
organic  remains. 

The  diamond-beds  of  South  Africa  were  deposited  in  the  basin  of 
a  vast  inland  lake.  The  so-called  ^iiroo-formation  to  which  they 
belong,  occupies  200,000  square  miles,  and  possesses  an  average 
thic^esB  of  5,000  feet.''  The  stones  are  at  present  discovered  in 
two  classes  of  position — in  '  river  diggings,'  and  in  *  dry  diggings.' 
The  river  di^;ings  exhibit  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  alluvial 
washings,  but  the  dry  diggings  are  remarkable  as  being  apparently- 

"  Streeter,  JVrf»»w  StoHei  and  (Irmt. 
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the  result  of  volcanic  action.  They  consist  in  circular  depressions, 
or  '  pans,'  filled  with  a  species  of  detritus,  evidently  (as  shown  by  the 
upward  displacement  of  the  horizontal  shales  at  the  edges)  intruded 
from  below.  Beneath  some  superficial  layers  of  sandy  soil  and  cal- 
<sareous  tufa,  diamonds  are  found  in  a  breccia  of  shale  and  sandstone, 
together  with  garnets  and  nodules  of  iron  pyrites.  The  miners 
assert  that  the  stones  extracted  from  each  separate  ^  pipe '  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  and — like  salmon  from  affluents  to  the  same 
estuary — can  be  distinguished  by  the  practised  eye.  This,  howevw, 
we  may  safely  set  down  as  a  digger's  legend ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  the  volcanic  activity  displayed  in  the  production  of 
these  '  pans '  has  had  any  other  effect  than  that  of  bringing  to  light 
the  hidden  treasures  of  deep-lying  strata,  and  thus,  by  dififerent 
means,  attaining  the  same  result  accomplished  elsewhere  by  the 
wearily  of  river-beds. 

The  circumstances  under  which  diamonds  occur  are  thus  seen 
not  to  be  materially  different  in  South  Africa  from  what  they  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.     Everywhere  they  are  found  in  alluvial 
deposits,  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  itacolumite,  or  some  similar 
sandstone  rock,  and  everywhere  their  presence  is  associated  with  that 
of  gold,  platinum,  and  palladium,  of  rare  minerals  and  precious  gems. 
A   connection  that   is   persistent  cannot  be  fortuitous  ;    and    it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  an  analogous  origin  where  we  find  a  coincident 
history.      Thus  the  hypothesis  according  to   which    diamonds   are 
separated   from    all   other  precious   stones,   and   assigned    a    place 
amongst  fossil  resins,  has  a  well-grounded  presumption   against  it. 
The  constitution  of  the  rock  in  which  these  crystals  have  be^n  dis- 
covered, renders  it  practically  certain  that  they  were  formed  at  a 
very  high  temperature ;  and  we  may  add,  with  extreme  probability, 
the  condition  of  great  and  continued  pressure.     Of  the  many  theories 
as  to  their  genesis  propounded  of  late  years,  that  which  regards  them 
as  produced  by  the  sublimation  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth 
of  carbon,  either  pure,  or   combined    with   some    other   substance 
<  chlorine,  for  example),  offends  least  against  the  ordinary  laws  of 
probability.     On  the  other  hand,  some  countenance  is  lent  to  the 
view  that  they  originated  in  the  liquefaction,  at  great  depths,  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  by  the  singular  fact  that  some  of  these  gems  are 
found  to  be  explosive  in  their  nature.     Quite  recently  a  rose  diamond 
was  inspected  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  which 
had   exploded   with   some  violence   when   incautiously   exposed   to 
sunshine  on  the  sleeve  of  its  elegant  owner.  An  appreciable  proportion 
of  those  extracted  from  some  of  the  Cape  diggings  split  or  crack  from 
the  action  of  internal  forces  soon  after  their  emergence  to  the  light;  ** 
and,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  Tavemier  relates  that  a   mine 
near  Baolconda  was  closed  by  order  of  Shah  Jehan  because  the  stones 
discovered  there  flew  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch  of  the  wheeL     It 


**  Boyle,  To  tAe  Cage  for  Diamonds,  p.  356. 
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seems,  then,  iiDquestionable,  whatever  view  of  their  origin  we  maj 
prefer,  that  certain  of  these  crystals  contrived,  while  etill  in  process 
of  formation,  to  entangle  in  their  substance  some  portion  of  a  highly 
volatile  fluid  (presumed  to  be  carbonic  acid),  which,  after  the  lapse 
4)f  thouaands,  or  it  may  be  millions,  of  years,  exerts  unwelcome  energy 
in  the  disruption  of  its  costly  prison-house. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  process  by  which  diamonds 
came  into  being  in  the  bidden  places  of  the  earth  cannot  readily  be 
ascertained,  even  if  it  could  easily  be  imitated.  But,  in  truth,  the 
puny  forces  at  the  chemist's  command  are  wholly  incommensurable 
with  the  vast  powers  exerted  in  the  universal  manufactory ;  and — ^what 
tells  still  more  heavily  against  him — the  time  during  which  those 
forces  act  disappears  utterly  in  comparison  with  the  long  ages  of  the 
world's  slow  becoming.  The  inflnite  leisure  of  nature  coDtrasta 
strangely  with  the  counted  moments  of  a  busy  human  life.  The 
would-be  gem-maker  is  then  thrown  back  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  experiment,  not  inquiry,  is  plainly  the  road  for  bim  to  follow. 
If  the  goal  is  to  be  reached,  it  must  be  by  striking  out  a  short  way, 
not  by  follo^ng  in  the  devious  track  of  natural  operations. 

So  long  ago  as  1853,  M.  Despretz  attempted  to  form  diamonds 
b;  the  prolonged  action  of  electricity  on  carbon  in  a  vessel  exhausted 
of  its  air.  At  the  end  of  some  months,  during  which  a  strong 
current  was  kept  continuallypa8sing,the  platinum  wires  constituting 
the  negative  pole  were  perceived  to  be  covered  with  fine  black  dust 
trom  the  carbon  cylinder  at  the  positive  pole.  This  dust,  when 
«xamined  with  a  microscope,  was  found  to  contain  octahedral  crystals, 
black  and  opaline  white,  which  burned  without  residue,  and  acted  in 
every  respect  like  diamond  powder.  This  experiment  was  evidently 
of  scientific,  not  of  commercial  interest.  Crystals  so  minute  as  to 
escape  detection  by  the  naked  eye  could  show  no  reason  for  their 
continued  production ;  and,  accordingly,  this  and  similar  attempts, 
«qually  ingenious,  but  even  less  successful,  were  gradually  relinquished 
and  forgotten.  Of  lat«,  however,  semi-exUnct  hopes  have  been 
revived,  and  flagging  interest  has  been  stimulated  by  an  important 
advance  in  another  department  of  what  has  been  called  *  synthetic 
mineralogy.'  MM.  Fremy  and  Fell,  of  Paris,  by  a  process,  the  details 
of  which  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon,  have  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  pro- 
ducing in  coasiderable  quantity  the  substance  known  to  mineralogists 
by  the  generic  term  of  '  corundum,'  and  to  jewellers,  according  to 
the  diflerent  colouring  matters  mixed  with  it,  by  the  specific  designa- 
tions of '  ruby,' '  emerald,'  and  '  sapphire.'  This  substance  is,  in  fact, 
pure  alumina,  which  had  hitherto  been  crystallised  artificially  only 
with  the  utmost  difl^culty,  and  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  result  could  hardly  fail  to  excite  chemists  to  a  still 
higher  ambition,  and  accordingly,  a  severe  competition  in  diamond 
manufacture  has  engaged,  and  still  occupies,  many  of  the  laboratories 
■of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  McTear,  of  the  St.  BoUox  Works    Gla^ow,  was  the  first 
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competitor  in  the  field,  but  received  a  check  which  obliged  him  to 
retire  discomfited,  though  not  vanquished.  The  crystals  submitted 
by  him  for  examination  to  Professor  Story-Maskelyne  (^who  seems  bj 
common  consent  to  be  appointed  arbiter  in  the  contest)  were  declared 
by  that  gentleman  to  answer  none  of  the  regular  tests  for  diamond,^' 
and  jewellers  momentarily  shook  off  their  alarm  at  the  threatened 
depreciation  of  their  merchandise.  A  more  formidable  champioQ 
was,  however,  already  at  hand.  On  February  19th  last  Mr.  Maske- 
lyne  wrote  to  the  '  Times,'  certifying  that  '  some  small  crystallised 
particles,'  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  J.  Ballantine  Hannay  (who,  like  Mr. 
McTear,  appears  to  be  a  '  Glasgow  body '),  possessed  all  the  qualities 
of  true  diamond — they  grooved  a  poHshed  surface  of  sapphire,  re- 
fracted light  singly,  and  burned  imder  the  blowpipe  on  platiDmn- 
foil.  No  small  sensation  was  created  by  this  assurance  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  a  hitherto  impregnable  position  had  been  triumphantlT 
stormed  by  the  advanced  guard  of  chemical  science,  and  a  numeroiB 
and  eager  audience  assembled,  a  week  later,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  to  hear  a  preliminary  paper  read,  in  which  the  genoal 
principle  of  the  discovery  was  unfolded. 

It  seems  that  the  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Hannay,  like  many  other 
important  inventions,  though  unforeseen,  was  not  accidental.  In  the 
course  of  some  valuable  researches  on  the  solubility  of  solids  in  gases, 
he  observed  that  certain  substances,  such  as  silica  and  alumina,  which 
are  insoluble  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolve  in  steam  (or^ 
to  speak  more  correctly,  in  *  water-gas '),  maintained  at  a  great  pres- 
sure and  considerable  heat.  The  idea  naturally  suggested  itsdf  to 
him  that  a  solvent  of  a  similar  character  might  be  found  for 
carbon,  which  could  then,  in  all  probability,  easily  be  obtained  in 
a  crystalline  form.  His  expectations  were  indeed  disappointed  in 
this  direction,  but  they  were  amply  realised  in  another.  ^Tien  a  gas 
containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  (say  marsh-gas)  is  heated  under 
pressure  in  presence  of  certain  metals,  he  noticed  that  the  hydrc^n 
relinquishes  the  carbon  to  unite  with  the  metal.  It  only  needs  the 
addition  of  a  stable  compound  containing  nitrogen,  to  compel  the 
carbon,  thus  intercepted  in  a  nascent  state,  to  separate  from  its  former 
companion  in  the  shape  of  diamond.  Although  the  part  played  by 
the  nitrogen-compound  has  not  yet  been  made  quite  clear,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

The  artificial  production  of  diamonds  is  thus  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  modem  science  has  added  one  more  to  its  already  numerous 
triumphs.  But,  while  even  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Mr» 
Hannay's  process  adds  to  its  speculative  importance,  from  the  valu- 

'*  On  further  investigation,  Mr.  Maskelyne  invited  a  suspension  of  jndgment  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  substance  produced  by  Mr.  McTcar.  It  seems  in  fact  to  be 
far  from  uniform  in  it«  character.  Certain  portions  of  it  are  hard  enough  to  scratch, 
not  only  sapphire  but  oven  diamond ;  and  a  proportion  of  crystallised  carbon  is  un- 
doubtedly present  with  the  silica  which  forms  its  main  constituent.  Some  slight 
modlficatioTi  of  the  v)^c)C6^  employed  by  him  may  not  improbably  lead  to  a  le» 
questionable  success. 
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^ble  theoretical  coosideratioiis  involved  in  it,  the  practical  objections 
to  it  are  perceived  to  be  very  grave,  if  not  insuperable.  They  are 
three-fold.  First,  the  difficulty  of  constructing  vessels  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  enormous  pressiure  and  high  temperature  necessarily 
employed,  wrought-iron  tubes  of  four  inches  external  diameter,  and 
only  half  an  inch  bore,  splitting  like  pasteboard  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  Next,  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  crystals  obtained — a 
circumstance  possibly  due  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hulke)  to  the  sudden 
and  disruptive  expansion,  on  the  removal  of  pressure,  of  gases  en- 
closed in  the  crystallising  body.  Last  comes  what  is  in  truth  the 
leading  question  of  expense.  Mr.  Hannay's  diamonds  will  not  pay, 
and,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  have  consequently  no  exist- 
ence. So  long  as  jewels  can  be  extracted  from  the  sands  of  Babia 
and  the  mines  of  Griqua-land  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which 
they  can  be  produced  in  the  laboiutoiy,  trade  will  continue  to  flow  in 
its  old  channels.  Even  this,  however,  may  yet  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Hannay  has  carried  off  the  crown  of  wild  olive ;  but  be  has  left 
the  500  drachmee  to  be  claimed  by  future  competitors.  And  we  may 
readily  believe  that  they  will  not  be  lacking.  Dr.  Sydney  Marsden, 
late  of  Sheffield,  is  said  to  be  working  actively  in  this  direction,  and 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Carl  von  Buch,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  the  same  purpose.  From  some  hints  relating 
to  his  method  which  have  reached  us,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  prove  economical  as  well  as  efi^ective,  and  so  comply  with 
the  financial,  no  less  than  the  scientific  conditions  of  a  prosperous 
issue. 

It  appears  to  be  commonly  lost  sight  of  that  these  gems  have  a 
commercial  value  entirely  independent  of  their  decorative  purpose. 
A  peculiar  modification  of  diamond,  known  as  *  carbonado,'  which  is 
as  unsightly  as  cast-iron,  is  sold  for  use  in  rock-boring  machines,  at 
an  average  price  of  eighteen  to  twenty  shillings  the  carat.  Fifteen 
years  ago  an  milimited  supply  of  this  substance  was  ofiTered  to  a 
London  merchant,  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  threepence  a 
<;arat ;  the  Amsterdam  cutters,  however,  reported  un&vourably  as  to 
its  employment  in  their  trade,  and  the  proposal  was  declined.  It 
was  never  renewed ;  for  shortly  afterwards  the  serviceableness  of  the 
stone  (which  is  as  hard  as  diamond  itself)  both  for  rock-driUing  and 
gem-engraving,  was  discovered,  and  from  a  drug  in  the  market  it 
became  an  object  of  energetic  competition.  '  Carbonado '  resembles 
in  appearance  certain  meteoric  stones  of  a  blackish -brown  hue  and 
crystalline  texture.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  material  as  diamond, 
and  is  in  fact  supposed  to  be  diamond  which  has  somehow  got  spoiled 
in  the  making.  It  is  found  in  masses  of  &om  one  to  two  pounds 
weight,  and  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babia,  for  the  lumps  of 
*  carbon '  occasionally  met  with  in  South  Africa  are  deficient  in 
hardueea,  and  thus  seem  to  have  been  arrested  at  a  still  earlier  stage 
of  tbeir  prepress  towards  mineral  perfection.  *  Bort,'  which  is  another 
deficient  member  of  the  diamond  fiimily,  bat  is  nevertheless  also 
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highly  prized  in  the  art8,  consists  in  an  aggregation  of  tiny  crystals, 
mixed,  like  the  black  diamonds  of  Borneo,  with  a  certain  proporti«i 
of  amorphous  carbon.  We  see  in  it  a  failure  or  a  freak  of  nature; 
and  just  as  the  ring  of  asteroids  in  the  solar  system  is  supposed  v> 
represent  a  single  majestic  planet,  so  the  forces  thus  scattered  in 
separate  centres  of  crystallisation  would,  presumably,  under  normal 
conditions,  have  united  to  form  one  radiant  jewel. 

The  manufacturers  of  diamonds  may  then  have  a  prosperous  career 
before  them,  although  their  successes  cause  no  revolution  in  the  jewel 
market.  There  seems  no  present  probability  of  every  laboratorr 
proving  a  Grolconda,  and  even  our  remotest  posterity  will  hardlvsw 
'  mountains '  or  '  seas '  of  light  turned  out  by  the  dozen.  The  va- 
garies of  fashion,  far  more  than  the  operations  of  chemists,  tbreat«i 
the  supreme  position  of  the  queen  of  gems.  Little  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  value  of  the  ruby, 

In  whose  core  of  burning  rays 
A  thousand  crimson  sunsets  are  distilled, 

was  eight-fold,  and  that  of  the  emerald  four-fold,  that  of  their  radiant 
sister,  and  the  '  whirligig  of  time '  may  once  more  revenge  them  for 
their  present  eclipse.  But  while  taste  is  fickle,  nature  is  immutable: 
and  her  productions  maintain  their  qualities  unchanged,  although  we 
see  them  with  diflferent  eyes.  Even  should  the  diamond  cease  to  }ie 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful  of  natural  substances,  it  will  nevertheks 
continue  to  be  the  most  impenetrable,  and  discarded  from  the  tiara 
of  the  princess  and  the  necklace  of  the  ball-room  belle,  it  will  main- 
tain its  place  in  the  workshop  of  the  engineer  and  the  atelier  of  the 
gem-engraver. 

Agnes   M.  Clerkk. 
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Blues  and  Buffs. 

A  Skbtcu  of  a.  ConrBSTBD  Eusctiom. 
Chapter  XIV. 

rE  official  declaration  of  the  poll  was  made  on  the  day  after  its 
close,  and  though  the  numbera  did  not  precisely  correspond 
with  those  anuoimced  on  the  previous  afternoon,  the  practical  result 
was  the  same,  and  placed  Messrs.  Barker  and  Dibbs  in  the  exalt«d 
position  of  members  for  Shamboro'.  What  followed  was  what  always 
followed  every  contest  in  that  ancient  borough.  Need  it  he  told 
how,  when  both  honourable  gentlemen,  amid  cheers  and  hisses,  de- 
clared that  they  '  should  consider  themselves  henceforth  not  as  the 
representatives  of  <nie  party  but  of  all,'  both  were  peremptorily 
commanded  to  '  shut  up '  ?  \eed  it  be  said  how  whispers  of  bribeiy 
and  treating  ran  through  the  ranks  of  both  sides — how  the  Bluoi 
swore  they  would  petition  against  the  BuSs,  while  the  Buffs  paid 
a  similar  prospective  compliment  to  the  Blues  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  order  of  the  day  in  Shamboro'  was  a  free  indulgence,  not  only  in 
beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  but  in  those  luxuries  of  evil  speaking, 
lying,  and  slandering,  from  which  all  good  Christians  daily  pray 
to  be  delivered,  and  that  Blues  and  Buffs  illustrated  alike  those  car- 
dinal virtues  of  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitahleness  which  are  the 
ordinary  concomitants  of  all  British  electioneering. 

Poor  Jem,  who  lay  with  bandaged  temples  on  his  uncomfortable 
four-poeter  at  the  'Maxwell  Arms,'  was  happily  imconscious  of  the 
plots  and  counterplots  which  were  going  on.  Not  so  the  unhappy 
Tuppeny,  who  when  he  first  realised  the  disaster  of  which  he  had 
been  the  unwitting  instrument,  threatened  instant  self-destruction  by 
dashing  the  next  soda-water  bottle  in  the  crate  against  his  own  bald 
head,  and  when  arrested  by  the  waiter  in  this  suicidal  effort,  rushed 
to  the  stables  and  suspended  himself  from  the  lantern  ring  in  the 
ceiling  with  a  brand-new  halter;  nor  was  it  until  his  visage  was 
as  black  as  that  of  an  Ethiopian  serenader,  that  he  was  cut  down  and 
saved  from  death  by  Jem's  groom,  who  ever  after  kept  a  sharp  watch 
over  the  poor  fellow's  movements. 

Mr.  Pincbum,  who  always  did  the  proper  thing  when  it  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  interest  or  convenience,  called  to  inquire  after 
Mr.  Maxwell,  whom,  by  strict  orders  of  his  doctor,  no  one  was  to  see ; 
but  whether  he  ever  saw  Jem  again  or  not  was  of  small  moment  to 
the  wily  attorney,  who  secretly  rejoiced  at  this  particular  disaster,  in 
the  hope  that,  whether  it  cost  the  life  of  his  client  or  not,  it  would  at 
all  events  ^11  off  the  anxieties  of  his  &mily  from  his  political  dis- 
appointment, and  distract  their  attention  bam  the  scandalous  and 
discreditable  manoeuvres  by  which  his  own  confidential  adviser  had 
betiayedbim. 
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But  >Ir.  Pinchum  had  more  important  duties  to-day  than  visits 
of  ceremony.  Poor  Jem  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  bled,  either  from 
the  veins  or  the  pocket.  Mr.  Barker,  on  the  contrary,  to  whose 
head-quarters  Pinchum  immediately  afterwards  repaired,  was  exactly 
in  the  state  in  which  pecuniary  bleeding  was  almost  necessary  to 
relieve  the  system.  And  Pinchum's  observation  of  human  nature 
had  told  him  that  it  is  in  the  first  hours  of  gratitude  for  mercies 
supposed  to  have  been  received,  that  patients  pay  their  doctors,  and 
candidates  their  agents,  most  lavishly. 

'  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  your  splendid  victory !  It 
is  to  myself  a  reward  for  many  sleepless  nights  passed  in  imtinog 
efforts  for  our  cause.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Barker,  this  contest  has 
shortened  my  natural  life  by  ten  years,  but  I  trust  it  has  ensured  you 
a  lease  of  Parliamentary  life  of  twice  that  duration.' 

^  A  thousand  thanks,  Mr.  Pinchum,'  responded  the  jubilant  sena- 
tor, '  and  here's  what's  better — a  draft  for  a  thousand  pounds  for  yoor 
trouble.  As  for  the  election  expenses,  you've  only  to  let  me  biow 
your  figure,  and  I'll  be  down  with  the  dust — that's  the  only  courae 
for  a  man  of  honour,  you  know,  Mr.  Pinchum.' 

'  Quite  right,  sir,'  replied  the  lawyer,  slowly  pocketing  the  draft 
which  his  client  had  pushed  across  the  table.  '  Quite  right,  the  only 
way  to  do  business  in  electioneering.  But  as  to  the  exf>enses,  tho« 
rascally  Blues  are  talking  of  petitioning,  as  if  they  weren't  tarred 
with  the  same  brush ;  but  in  case  of  accident.s  we'd  better  wait  to 
settle  accounts  when  these  little  matters  are  squared.  Your  personal 
acknowledgment  to  me,'  tapping  the  waistcoat  pocket  which  con- 
tained the  draft  lying  next  to  Pinchum's  heart,  '  my  fee,  in  i»ci — i^ 
quite  a  separate  thing.  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  W^'ish  you  long 
Ufe  to  wear  your  honours.     Good  evening,  sir  I ' 

And  as  Mr.  Pinchum  tripped  along  the  street  to  his  oflSce,  it  is 
diflScult  to  say  whether  the  predominating  emotion  in  his  rascally 
breast  was  contempt  for  his  purse-proud  client,  whose  seat  was  not,  he 
knew,  worth  ten  minutes'  purchase  if  challenged  before  a  Parliamen- 
tary Conmiittee,  or  self-congratulation  at  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
had  made  sure  of  his  own  share  of  the  spoil  before  an  uncomfortable 
day  of  reckoning  might  dawn  on  Shamboro'  and  its  enterprising  poli- 
ticians. 

Chapter  XV. 

To  Greville  the  result  of  the  Shamboro'  election  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  a  disappointment.  The  practical  experience  of  elec- 
tioneering which  the  last  few  weeks  had  aflForded  him  had  consider- 
ably cooled  his  political  zeal,  and  when  Mr.  Cheetham's  clerk  brought 
to  the  Grange,  where  Greville  had  found  an  asylum  after  the  nomi- 
nation, the  tidings  of  the  final  close  of  the  poll,  it  was  almost  a  relief 
to  the  defeated  candidate  to  know  that,  whatever  might  happen  to 
him,  he  would  at  all  events  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  bear  any 
part  in  that  travesty  of  politics  through  which  he  had  sustained  so 
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trying  a  part.  An  ill-spelt  note  of  condoleoce  from  Mr,  Dibba  was 
pitched  by  our  liero  into  the  waste-paper  basket  almost  unread,  and 
a  similar  comraiinicatioa  from  Mr.  Cheetbam,  mysteriously  allud- 
ing to  the  '  ttyftyovary  defeat  of  constitutional  principles,  and  the 
coming  retribution,'  experienced  a  similar  fate. 

'  Well,  I  cannot  condole  with  you  after  all,'  said  Sir  Henry. 
'  It's  almost  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  be  free  for  ever  from  all 
contact  with  such  a  place.' 

'  I  Bhoiild  think  it  was,'  quietly  responded  Greville ;  '  but  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  m^  say  no  more  about  it.  I  only  wish  I  could  get 
that  fellow  Cbeetliam's  bill  this  moment,  and  wipe  the  whole  affair 
off  my  memory,  even  if  it  emptied  my  pocket  altogether.* 

•  Well,  you  know  the  worst  of  the  money  part,  at  any  rate.  It 
was  to  be  i,ooo^.,  wasn't  it,  if  you  lost?' 

'  Yes,  that  was  the  bargain,  and  I  suppose  he'll  keep  to  it.' 
'Any  witness,  or  any  writing  from  Obeetbam  about  it?'  inquired 
Sir  Henry. 

*  No,  it  was  just  a  few  words  at  the  front  door ;  so  that  if  they  are 
rogues,  I  suppose  1  am  at  their  mercy;  and  as  for  the  honourable 
Member,  though  he  will  no  doubt  bleed  freely  as  long  as  tlie 
Shamboro'  leeches  stick  to  him,  woe  be  to  me  if  they  should  take  a 
fancy  to  me  for  a  cbaoge.' 

In  the  meantime  the  electioneering  gamblers  of  Shamboro',  rather 
apprehensive  lest  the  lawyers,  having  made  sure  of  their  own  spoils, 
should  compromise  matters  before  the  outsiders  bad  had  a  finger  in 
the  pie,  showed  symptoms  of  considerable  restlessness.  They  bad 
carried  only  one  of  their  men,  and  the  successful  candidate  was  not 
likely  to  trouble  himself  about  his  less  fortunate  colleague  in  the 
contest.  It  became  therefore  a  serious  question  on  whom,  in  the 
event  of  a  petition,  they  should  rely  for  the  sinews  of  war. 

Finchmn,  knowing  that  neither  Sir  T.  Tarleton  nor  Mr.  Maxwell 
were  likely  to  involve  themselves  further  in  Boro'  politics,  made 
successful  overtures  to  Mr.  Barker,  dexterously  baiting  his  application 
with  the  prospect  of  future  rewards  from  the  party  if  they  succeeded 
by  bis  aid  in  ousting  Dibbs.  The  election  had  taken  place,  as 
will  be  remembered,  in  November,  and  as  Parliament  did  not  meet 
for  the  despatch  of  business  until  the  latter  end  of  the  following 
January,  there  was  abundance  of  time  for  the  Shamborians  to  make 
up  tbeir  books,  and  form  their  plan  of  operations  for  the  coming 


Chapter  XVI. 

'  Post  come  in  ?  Kather  early  to-day,  isn't  it  ?'  inquired  Sir  Henry, 
seeing  Greville  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

*  Yes,'  rejoined  Charles, '  rather  too  early  for  me,  I  assure  you, 
and  BO  you  will  think  when  you  peruse  this  precious  document.'     The 

No.  €06  (ho.  cxiti.  h.  s.)  3  n 
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letter  in  Greville's  hand  "waa  from  Mr.  Cheetham's  partner,  and  ran 
as  follows : — 

ShamboTO*. 

Dear  Sir, — Being  called  on  unexpectedly  to  meet  at  once  heavy  engaeemeDis, 
we  have  no  alternatiye  but  to  request  from  you  a  remittance  on  account  of  our  10 
of  costfl.  Mr.  Dibbs,  having  absolutely  refused  to  indemnify  us  for  the  hestyei- 
penseA  about  to  be  incurred  by  us  in  respect  of  the  election  petition,  we  hsre  dj 
option  but  to  apply  to  you  rather  earlier  than  we  had  otherwise  intended  for  tod 
share  of  the  election  expenses,  amounting,  we  regret  to  say,  to  5, coo/.,  for  whki 
8um  a  draft  at  your  earliest  convenience  will  oblige  your  obedient  servantfr, 

OhEETHAM  &  SWA-LLOW. 
pp.  U.  Sw.%XLOW. 

'Monstrous I'  ejaculated  Sir  Henry,  'but  just  like  the  rogues. 
Take  my  advice,  pitch  their  impudent  letter  into  the  fire — ^take  w 
notice  of  them,  and  leave  them  to  bring  their  action  if  they  plea*. 
But  stay,  1  think  you  said  something  about  i  ^oool.  being  the  sum 
named  by  that  rascal  for  your  costs.  Send  him  a  draft  for  that— if 
you  can,  at  least — and  refuse  to  give  a  farthing  more.' 

(xreville,  whose  impulse  in  these  matters  was  to  get  them  oflf  lu5 
mind  at  the  first  moment  possible,  instantly  sat  down  and  wrote  ia 
the  terms  and  form  indicated,  enclosing  a  draft  for  the  amouLt 
named,  and  declining  all  further  responsibility. 

The  next  day  Greville  resolved  to  take  his  leave  of  his  friends  ai 
the  Grange,  not  from  a  desire  to  escape  from  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  Shamboro'  lawyers,  whom  in  his  present  mood  he  could  have 
kicked  with  satisfaction,  but  from  a  chivalrous  disinclination  to  in- 
volve his  kind  host  in  any  annoyances  which  might  result  from  the 
possible  impertinent  intrusion  of  any  electioneering  g^amblers  from 
Shamboro'  at  the  Grange.  He  communicated  his  intended  departure 
to  Sir  Henry,  who  pooh-poohed  his  motives  and  protested  against 
his  plans  so  successfully  as  to  half  overcome  the  scruples  of  our 
irresolute  hero,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were  to  be  finally  swept  away 
by  Lady  Berkeley. 

'  Why  not  pass  your  Christmas  here  ? '  hospitably  suggested  her 
ladyship,  as  Greville  was  regretfully  announcing  to  her  the  next 
morning  his  contemplated  departure.  'I'm  sure  you've  nothing 
particular  to  do,  and  I  like  Augustus  to  have  one  friend  at  all  event:j 
who  can  think  of  something  else  besides  hunting  and  shooting. 
And  think  of  Sir  Henry,  you  know  he  likes  you  immensely.' 

It  hardly  needed  compliments  at  high  pressure  to  induce  Charles 
to  acquiesce  in  this  suggestion,  and  he  surrendered  accordingly. 

The  arrangement  was  particularly  acceptable  to  Augustus,  who, 
when  he  returned  that  afternoon  from  his  day's  hunting  after  what 
he  called  *a  sharp  thing  with  Lord  Puddingtown,'  expressed  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  at  his  friend's  detention. 

If  it  should  seem  strange  that  Charles  Greville  who,  wliatever 
may  have  been  his  faults,  had,  at  all  events,  an  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated mind,  should  have  chosen  a  friend  apparently  so  empty-headed 
as  Augustus,  the  explanation  is  easily  given.     The  fact  was  that  it. 
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wai]  Auguritus  thah  chose  Chsirles,  not  Charles  who  chose  Augustus. 
Inferior  chiiracterit  oleave  to  those  above  them,  not  from  any  capacity 
of  appreciating  their  intelligence  or  or  aympathy  with  their  tastes, 
Imt  simply  from  admiration  of  an  unseltiBh  spirit,  to  which  they 
know  they  hitve  themselves  never  attained.  So  it  was  with  Augustus. 
At  Oxford  lie  had  lived  in  a  noisy  and  expensive  set  to  which  Charles 
had  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  belong ;  but  the  twp 
young  men  met  occasionally  at  the  tennis  court,  and  the  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a  queer  sort  of  friendship.  Augustus  would  probably 
)mve  l>een  rusticated  more  than  once  if  Charles  had  not  kept  him  out 
of  scrapes,  and  possibly  might  have  taken  a  degree  (^which  he  never 
did)  if  Charles  had  fallen  in  with  him  a  term  or  two  earlier.  When 
(ircville  left  Oxford,  Augustus  never  lost  sight  of  him,  and  was 
always  reminding  him  of  promised  visits  to  the  Grange,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  destined  ere  long  to  come  about  with  consequences 
not  at  first  sight  ^q  convenient  to  our  hero  as  his  friends  might  have 
<lesired. 


CltAPTER    XVII. 

<'Hiti8TMAS  at  the  Grange  bore  a  strong  family  resemblance  t«  the 
oi-dinary  features  of  that  serio-comic  season  at  thuusauds  of  the 
happy  homes  of  England.  Tlicre,  as  in  the  circles  gathered  round 
nTher  firesides,  there  were  elements  of  joy  and  woe — gaps  once  filled 
>iy  happy  smiling  taccs — traces  of  anxiety  and  disappointment  ill- 
veiled  by  a  temporary  and  artificial  hilarity — -the  boisterous  mirth  of 
youth  mingled  with  the  chastened  and  subdued  cheerfulness  of 
middle  age,  and  here  and  there  a  heart  which  bore  its  own  life-long 
burden,  Itghfeued  perhaps  at  the  great  Christian  festival  by  a  joy 
with  which  strangers  did  not  intermeddle.  Sir  Henry  was  one  of 
■those  taciturn  easy-going  coimtry  gentlemen,  who  having  been  a 
keen  sportsman  in  his  youth,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
'  Cojiehing  Club,'  was  sometimes  described  by  his  friends  as  '  a 
man  of  few  wonls  anrl  four  horses.'  If  his  epitaph  had  told  sur- 
'vivors  that  he  was  'a  loving  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  firm 
friend,'  it  would  have  been  tnier  than  epitaphs  generally  are.  But 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  writing  Sir  Henry's  epitnph,  and  his 
contemporaries  and  old  schoolfellows  now  were  and  had  long  been 
contented  with  describing  him  as  '  not  half  a  bad  fellow,  hut  a  trifle 
slow.' 

Though  Sir  Henry  was  never  guilty  of  the  pompous  vulgarity  of 
telling  his  guests  that  his  house  was  '  1-iberty  Hall,'  they  idl  found  it 
out  soon  enough  without  being  told.  If  the  men  wishetl  to  shoot 
they  shot,  if  the  women  wished  to  flirt  they  flirted,  if  tlie  boys  home 
for  the  holidays  preferred  lying  in  lied  to  coming  <Iown  t:)  breakfast 
tJiey  dropped  in  to  their  matutinal  meal  wliencver  it  pleased  them. 
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For  though  Sir  Henry  himself  was  more  punctual  than  ordiuan 
modem  clockwork  as  his  own  chaplain  at  family  prayers,  thu 
ordinance  had  no  relation  whatever  to  breakfast,  and  was  coniiiic:^!, 
like  everything  else  at  the  Grange,  on  principles  of  civil  and  rt-ligi^L* 
liberty.  In  the  breakfast-room  little  tables  were  sc-atteretl  up  und 
down,  and  from  9  till  1 1  any  guest  who  chanced  to  drc^  in  had  his 
choice  of  tea  or  coflFee  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  hot  or  lolc 
viands.  Lady  Berkeley  was  in  rather  delicate  health,  and  j^ldom 
appeared  at  all  at  breakfast,  leaving  the  guests  to  the  g^uardianship 
of  her  nieces  and  of  an  old  friend  of  the  femilj  who  generally  ptised 
her  Christmas  at  the  Grange.  For  the  gentlemen,  himting  and 
shooting  alternated  as  their  daily  occupation  altinost  as  evenly  a>  tht- 
bread  and  meat  in  a  pile  of  sandwiches,  though  to  Sir  Henry  bim-eli 
the  regularity  was  often  broken  by  his  attendance  at  the  Bo:^rd  i 
Guardians  and  Petty  Sessions,  of  both  of  which  he  was  the  Chairman. 
In  justice  to  the  worthy  Baronet  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  thougl 
his  twenty  years  of  Parliamentary  life  had  not  won  for  him  any  great 
distinction  as  a  statesman,  his  independence  and  honesty  had  c«h 
ciliated  the  good- will  of  all  his  neighbours.  As  a  preserver  of  game 
his  arrangements  contrasted  favoiu^bly  with  those  of  most  of  tk 
county  nabobs.  His  tenants  could  kill  all  the  rabbits  on  tlkfii 
farms  if  they  pleased.  He  never  sold  his  venison  or  his  pheasauU 
and  besides  distributing  the  latter  very  hberally  all  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  generally  sent  ten  or  twenty  brace  every  year  t<»  th* 
County  Hospital  at  Shamboro'.  He  subscribed  to  all  the  piibli( 
charities,  supported  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  whatever  might  lie  hi: 
theological  opinions,  kept  in  his  cellar  a  capital  stock  of  claret,  and 
was  the  best  judge  of  shorthorns  in  the  county. 

The  old  friend  of  the  family  to  whom  we  have  referred  de>^ne: 
to  be  specially  described.  Lady  Anne  Makepeace  was  quite  a  per 
sonage  of  social  authority,  imiting  a  warm  heart  to  great  practici 
usefulness.  She  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  Jire  always  in  ret|ue>t  ii 
half  a  dozen  quarters  at  once.  No  birth,  death,  or  marriage  conk 
occur  within  the  wide  circle  of  Lady  Anne's  acquaintance  withou 
involving  lier  in  urgent  appeals  for  her  personal  presence  and  actiT< 
sympathy  in  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  her  friends.  Eveiybody  api)eale< 
to  her  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  on  all  points  of  mora 
casuistry. 

*  Don't  you  think  so,  Lady  Anne  ? '  ^vas  evermore  on  Lad 
Berkeley's  lips  when  her  guest  was  at  the  Grange. 

'What  can  we  do  to  interest  the  boys  and  make  them  les 
desultory  ?  What  does  Lady  Anne  think  of  this  book,  or  tha 
announcement,  or  of  Mr.  Proser's  sermon,  or  of  the  si<^ms  of  th 
times  ? ' 

Such  were  the  constant  queries  addressed  to  this  walkiuo-  oracle 
to  whom  consequently  all  members  of  the  family  of  all  ao-es  wer 
predisposed  to  render  an  almost  mysterious  homage. 

Poor  Lady  Berkeley  could  settle  nothing,  even  in  lier  own  house 
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witlioTit  appealing  to  her  gift«d  guest.  Witness  the  following 
dialogue  in  tlie  (irimge  library. 

'  S'ow  that  we  are  quite  alone.  Lady  Anne,  I  want  to  ask  you 
whotlier  you  really  tliinli  there  is  anything  between  Gertrude  and 
Mr.  Greville;  because,  if  there  is,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  have 
one  of  the  other  yirls  here  this  Christmas.  You  know  what  a  very 
Htrong  prejudice  the  Kichardsons  have  against  him,  and  it  would 
hiirJIy  do  for  us  to  be  bringing  them  together  against  her  uDcle'a 
wish,  especially  as  he  is  her  guardian.' 

'Well,  really,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  never  seen  them 
together,  and  if  I  had,  it's  ten  to  one  against  my  having  taken  any 
notice.  It's  quite  as  impossible  nowadays  to  distinguish  between 
love-making  and  flirtation  as  between  silver  and  electro- plate,  and 
after  all  I  don't  see  that  the  distinction  is  a  study  worth  pursuing. 
When  the  young  people  ask  my  adnce  in  such  matters,  and  invite 
my  protection  against  troublesome  uncles  and  aimts,  I  always  recom- 
mend them  to  quote  Guizot's  reproof  to  the  Legitimists  of  France — 
*  Ije  votre  a  tini ;  le  notre  a  commence.' 

'  Hut,  my  dear  Lady  Anne,  you  surely  don't  mean  to  surrender  all 
the  parental  prerogatives  and  countenance  free-trade  in  flirtation? 
And  as  for  poor  Gatty,  who  is  in  earnest  about  everything,  the  girl's 
happiness  for  life  is  at  stake  if  we  encourage  an  attachment  which  we 
know  beforehand  must  come  to  nothing.  Remember  Mr.  Greville 
has  neither  expectations  nor  position.  Sir  Henry  says  he  believes  he 
may  have  about  3,oooi.  a  year,  but  that's  nothing  in  the  Richardsons* 
view  of  money,  and  he  i«  not  the  sort  of  man  to  push  himself,  or 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  That  was  clear  enough  by  the  'pococa- 
roiite  style  he  set  to  work  in  at  Hhamboro',  and  his  intMSerenoe  as  to 
the  result.  And  even  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  condemn  Mm  at 
I'inchbeck  Park,  poor  Charles  ia  a  "  benighted  Tory  "  as  Mr.  Richard- 
son calls  everybody  who  is  not  a  Jacobin  like  himself.' 

'  Wei],'  said  l^y  Anne,  *  I  dare  say  you  know  more  of  the  world 
and  its  ways  than  I  do,  who  never  had  any  daughters  to  marry  or  any 
coronets  to  angle  for.  Besides,  it's  your  house  not  mine,  so  don't  aak 
G ertnide,  and  leave  them  to  take  their  chance.  If  they  care  for  one 
another  they're  safe  to  noeet  somewhere,  all  the  Richardsons  and 
srhi'mers  to  the  contrary  notwiUistanding.' 


ClUPTBB  XVIII. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Augustus  hunted  with  Lord  Pud- 
-dingtown,  and  will  perhaps  therefore  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
his  lordship  was  a  very  eminent  personage.  He  was  in  fiict  Lord- 
JJeutenant  of  the  county,  and  as  he  did  his  hnnting  by  proxy,  had 
ttin  more  leisure  to  t«sti^  his  gratitude  to  his  political  friends,  to 
whom  he  owed  hi^  mnk,  by  making  the  attorneys  magistrates,  and 
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the  squireens  deputy-lieutenants.  And  when  be  came  down  for  a 
few  weeks  to  Castle  Booby  (for  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Pari* 
or  in  London),  he  always  held  out  his  great  toe  to  be  kisj?ed  onct  a 
year  by  all  the  bumpkins  of  the  country  side.  The  easiest  aihi 
cheapest  way  of  discharging  this  duty  was  by  her  ladyship's  ginng  s 
ball.  About  a  week  after  the  occurrences  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
an  invitation,  including  all  the  sojourners  at  the  Grange,  and  espe- 
cially urging  the  importance  of  a  strong  contingent  of  '  young  meii 
prepared  to  dance,'  was  received  by  Lady  Berkeley,  who  circulate*!  it 
among  her  guests,  encouraging  all  and  sundry  to  a\'ail  tliems^elves  of 
the  proflFered  hospitaUties  of  Castle  Booby. 

'  If  the  girls  were  not  so  plain  and  so  conceited,  I  woidd  go  f»-r 
the  sake  of  the  supper,  and  those  splencUd  conservatories,  wLict 
look  so  awfully  well  when  they're  lighted  up  and  warmed/  suit 
Augustus.     '  You'll  go,  of  course,  Charles  ? ' 

'  I  shall  do  what  the  rest  do,  and  whatever  Lady  Berkeley  thinb 
civil,'  answered  Greville. 

'  Well,'  said  the  Lady  Superior,  '  as  I  can't  go,  and  they  know  I 
never  go  out  at  night,  and  I'm  afraid  Sir  Henry  won't  go,  I  think 
we  must  be  represented  by  the  juniors ;  so  I  hope,  Aug^istus,  you  and 
Marion  and  Mr.  Greville  Avill  go,  and  I  daresay  I^ady  Anne  will 
kindly  act  as  chaperone.' 

Everybody  assented  to  this  proposition,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  in  the  same  way  that  they  always  did  assent  to  the  gentle 
decrees  of  her  ladyship.  When  the  night  arrived  for  the  ball,  the 
Grange  carriage  was  seen  wending  slowly  in  a  long  string  oi 
equipages,  coming  from  all  (quarters,  to  the  front  entrance  of  Cattle 
Booby  ;  but  all  that  was  visible  at  the  windows  of  the  can-iage  was 
Marion's  long  white  train  expanded  on  high  so  iis  to  conceal  the  iaces 
of  the  inmates,  who,  when  the  wheels  stopped  at  the  parte  cochht, 
thankfully  emerged  from  their  imprisonment  and  were  5>een  ascending^ 
the  broad  marble  steps  which  led  to  the  penetralia  of  the  castle. 

As  Ix)rd  Puddingtown  has  l>een  repeatedly  photographed  in  all 
positions — sitting  in  his  library  with  blue  books  which  he  ne\er 
opened,  spread  on  Turkey  carpets  which  he  had  probably  not  paid 
for — standing  with  his  back  to  the  Lago  de  Garda,  with  a  well- 
polished  hat  standing  on  a  photographer's  pedestal,  and  in  even- 
imaginable  attitude,  it  is  quite  as  needless  as  it  would  be  uninterest- 
ing to  describe  him  here. 

The  entertainment  on  this  as  on  all  such  occasions  was  brilliant. 
Her  ladyship  blazed,  of  course,  with  diamonds,  and  her  pug-nosed 
daughters  smiled  unutterable  condescensions  to  all  comers  as  they 
floated  into  the  gilded  saloons.  Augustus,  who  shirked  all  the 
laborious  amenities  of  society,  was  rewarded  for  his  efforts  in  obeying 
his  mother's  orders  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  exotics.  In  a  vik^t 
auKiexe  to  the  di^wiw^-xooxo.^  >«\\\r\>l^  \^  \i^i  so  hi^h  as  the  fernery 
at  Kew  was  c\v\i\.e  ^^s  \io\.,  ie%\,^i«vi>f»  q?1  Q,O^Q\vt^^\^\a.^^  '^S^^^^^^x^^-^sss^^iis^ 
the  taU  paAnxB.   Yx^^gwcuV  ^A^^  nn'^^^  >«^SX:^^  ^vix^c^^.^  SXx^  ^x-^x^nns.^  ^^^«s^ 
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with  encaustic  tiles,  along  which  fairy  forms  were  passing  to  and  fro, 
sometimes  pausing  to  admire  the  foliage  of  the  coleus  or  the  petals 
of  the  orchids,  oft«ner  to  exchange  greetings  with  their  neighbours, 
and  gossip  about  their  enemies.  Among  the  guests  were  the  party 
from  Pinchbeck  Park,  for  the  Richardsons  were,  of  course,  on  Lady 
Puddingtown's  list,  and  Lady  Anne's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  that '  do 
what  you  will  and  forbid  as  you  please,  young  people  who  wish  to  meet 
are  sure  to  meet.'  She  was  not  therefore  surprised  when  she  saw 
beneath  the  fix>ndB  of  a  grand  New  Zealand  fern  Gertrude  Berkeley 
apparently  in  earnest  conversation  with  Charles  Greville.  I^dy 
Anne  was  too  good  a  friend  to  both  to  think  of  interrupting  their 
colloquy,  and  as  there  were  no  reporters  at  hand,  no  record  remains 
of  what  passed  on  that  interesting  occasion.  There  may  have  been 
inquisitive  spectators  of  all  the  little  events  of  Lady  Puddingtown's 
ball  who  took  a  note  of  the  brief  interview  between  Charles  and 
Gertrude ;  but  if  there  were  such,  their  appetite  for  gossip  must 
have  been  altogether  unsatisfied.  For  though  both  were  afterwards 
seen  with  other  partners  and  in  other  coteries,  never  again  were 
Charles  and  Gertrude  seen  t<^ether.  Gertrude,  who  was  an  ex- 
quisitely graceful  dancer,  was  seen  in  many  a  valse  and  ga!op, 
careering  through  the  ball  room  with  the  choicest  chivalry  of  the 
county,  but  never  aa  Charles's  partner,  (rreville,  who,  though  he 
hated  dancing,  felt  that  the  terras  on  which  Lady  Berkeley  had 
included  him  in  the  Grange  contingent  compelled  him  to  enter  the 
lists,  was  seen  devoting  himself  to  the  daughters  of  the  hostess,  who 
were  by  common  consent  the  plainest  and  most  unattractive  girls  of 
all  the  throng.  So  that  when  the  time  came  for  disbanding  the 
forces,  and  after  the  interlude  of  supper,  all  the  usual  complimentary 
pressure  to  stay  'till  it  was  over'  bad  been  exhausted,  Lady  Anne 
suggested  to  Augustus  at  about  three  a.m.  that  it  would  be  well  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  carriage.  Whereupon  the  last-named  hero,  who 
had  been  fearfully  bored  by  the  whole  concern,  gladly  undertook  the 
mission,  and  by  four  o'clock  the  quartette,  who  had  jolted  in  the 
interval  over  seven  miles  of  rutty  lanes,  arrived  more  than  half 
asleep  at  the  Grange,  and  tumbled  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would 
admit  into  their  beds,  where  we  must  leave  them  to  follow  another  of 
the  retreating  carriages  &om  the  castle  to  its  home. 

'Well,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hichardson,  as  soon  as  her  husband  and 
Gertrude  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  '  it's  quite  clear  what  Mr. 
Greville  is  about.  We  shall  shortly  hear,  I  suppose,  that  "the 
recently  defeated  candidate  for  Shamboro'  is  about  to  lead  t«  the 
hymeneal  altar  the  accomplished  and  honourable  Jemima  Pudding- 
town" — and  not  a  bad  choice  for  him  either,  for  ahe'U  have  some 
50,000/. — and  if  Mr.  Greville  turns  Whig,  which  he's  safe  to  do  if 
it  answers  his  purpose,  who  knows  but  his  lordship  may  get  him 
some  place  under  Government,  or  something  of  that  sort,  eh  'i ' 

'  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder ;  but  he's  so  confoundedly  proud  that 
perbape  Puddingtown  won't  find  Wa  cang\\\  ^voie  as  \a5tvii  ^\\«\-a&\«i 
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would  like  for  a  son-in-law.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Greville,  is  fond  of  his 
own  way,  I  believe,  isn't  he,  Gertrude  ? ' 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  heroine  that  the  carriage  lamps  projecttfd 
their  rays  only  on  the  road  in  advance,  and  that  the  carnage  itself 
was  in  total  darkness,  in  which  the  countenances  of  its  occupants 
were  wholly  invisible  to  each  other.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
moist  glittering  eyes  of  poor  Gertrude  could  hardly  have  foiled 
to  reveal  the  struggles  of  her  inmost  soul.  For  beneath  the  fronds 
of  the  bowery  ferns  in  the  conservatory  mutual  vows  of  life-long 
faith  had  a  few  hours  before  been  exchanged  by  her  with  Greville. 
In  the  few  minutes  granted  to  them  for  drawing  up  the  pro- 
tocols of  their  momentous  treaty  they  had  mutually  arrai^ged 
that,  with  a  view  of  disarming  all  criticism  or  suspicion,  they 
should  speak  no  more  to  each  other  through  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  Now,  though  it  was  no  new  thing  tor  her  to  hear  him 
reviled  by  her  guardian  and  his  family,  and  to  listen  in  silence 
to  their  taunts,  any  utterance  which  did  not  reveal  the  indignation 
which  these  remarks  excited  seemed  almost  disloyal  to  her  betrothed. 

So  Gertrude  was  silent,  and  after  a  short  pause,  *  The  girl's  asleep, 
tired,  no  doubt,  with  her  dancing,'  said  her  guardian,  and  following 
what  they  supposed  to  be  her  example,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lUchard^n 
dozed  oflf,  and  were  only  jerked  out  of  their  slumbers  by  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  equipage  at  the  lodge  gate  of  Pinchbeck  Park.  It 
was  not  in  repose  that  poor  Gertrude  passed  that  long  half-hour. 
As  the  leafless  hedgerows  glistened  in  the  glare  of  the  lamps  of  the 
carriage  as  it  rolled  along  the  road,  they  seemed  to  her  emblems  of 
the  long  weary  years  of  trouble  and  struggle  which  she  foresaw  as 
the  ordeal  through  which  she  must  pass  till  freed  from  the  control 
of  her  guardian,  whose  opposition  would,  she  knew,  be  stem  and 
inexorable. 


Chapter  XIX. 

After  many  anxious  consultations  between  attorneys.  Parliamentary 
agents,  and  counsel,  previously  to  which  every  nook  and  comer  of 
Shamboro'  had  been  ferreted  for  evidence  of  Tory  oormption,  by  Mr. 
Pinchum  and  his  satellites,  the  last-named  gentleman  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  sure  of  the  costs  of  the  rather  expensive  proceedings 
about  to  be  instituted,  by  a  guarantee  in  black  and  white  from  the 
ex- Australian  potentate.  A  laconic  mandate  to  *  do  all  that  was 
necessary '  was,  of  course,  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Pinchum  proceeded  at 
once  to  London,  to  lay  the  train  which  was  to  explode  Dibbs,  stun 
Greville,  and  reinstate  the  liiberal  party  in  complete  ascendency. 

In  those  bygone  days,  before  members  of  Parliament  were  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  felons  at  assize,  and  called  on  to  plead  before 
puisne  judges  on  special  circuit,  a  petition  was  a  very  different 
affair  from  the  form  of  trial  adopted  in  these  degenerate  times* 
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^Ir.  PiDchum  having  copied  from  a  stereotyped  form  a  farrago  of 
insolent  libels,  charging  personal  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimida- 
tion on  all  parties  concerned,  had  only  to  hand  it  in  at  the  proper 
office,  where  it  was  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  circulated  the 
next  morning  to  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Among  the 
rest  Mr.  Dibbs  was  thus  aSbrded  the  privilege  of  perusing  a  docu- 
ment in  which  his  name  figured  conspicuously  as  the  aider  and 
abettor  of  all  these  political  iniquities.  And  as  he  had  been  at 
Constantinople  during  the  two  months  that  had  intervened  since  the 
election,  dabbling  in  Oriental  securities,  this  wa^  his  first  opportunity 
of  even  hearing  of  the  plots  that  were  being  hatched  for  the  termina- 
tion of  his  Parliamentary  existence  even  before  it  had  well  com- 
menced. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  lost  do  time  in  posting  off 
to  his  solicitors  to  tell  them,  in  the  language  of  his  colleague,  to  '  do 
what  was  ueceasary,'  and  it  became  necessary  in  the  judgment  of 
Messrs.  Freshman  and  (rrubbe  to  *  do '  a  great  deal. 

Two  of  the  leading  Parliamentary  counsel  being  already  retained 
on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Dibbs's  agents  immediately  seized  on  the  three 
next  in  reputation,  while  one  of  tiieir  own  firm  was  despatched  by  the 
next  train  to  Shamboro'  to  confer  with  the  local  lawyers  with  the 
view  of  getting  up  a  counter-petition  against  the  Liberals.  What 
followed  in  showers  of  telegrams,  letters,  parcels  privately  despatched 
to  mysterious  'Men  in  the  Moon,'  need  not  be  recapitulated.  Suffice  it 
■to  say  that  in  three  days  a  counter- petition  against  Barker,  contain- 
ing precisely  the  same  complimentary  allegations  9»  that  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  foun<l  its  way  to  the  Vote  Office  and  was 
circulated  accordingly. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  the  committee  for  trying  the  Shamboro' 
petition  (\o.  i)  was  chosen,  and,  to  the  joy  of  JMr.  Pinchum,  a 
Liberal  chairman  selected  to  serve  on  the  committee,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  TheophiluB  Winkhard,  a  faithful  and  veteran  hack  of  the 
Whig  party,  who  had  represented  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  drowsy 
constituency,  which  owed  much  of  its  somnolent  propensities  to  the 
political  opiates  on  which  Sir  Theophilus  waa  said  to  expend  i,OOOf.  a 
year,  entered  in  the  counterfoils  of  his  cheque-book  to  wliat  he  bene- 
volently designated  as  his  *  Charity  Account.' 

'A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!'  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  Pinch- 
um, when  he  learnt  from  the  Parliamentary  reports  in  the  evening 
ipaper  that  the  arbitrament  of  the  political  destinies  of  .Shamboro' 
was  to  be  committed  to  a  judicial  mind  trained  to  a  decent  and 
'^uiet  connivance  at  all  the  petty  machinations  of  organised  corrup- 
tion. The  question  now  arose  whether  the  petitioners  should  con- 
-tent  themselves  with  invalidating  Mr.  Dibbs's  election,  or  should  go 
on  to  claim  the  seat  for  the  second  Liberal  candidate,  Air.  Maxwell ; 
And  in  the  decision  of  this  point  the  cautious  Pinchum  determined  to 
■evade  any  personal  responsibility.  Knowing  well,  as  he  did,  that  acts 
had  been  done  on  both  sides  which  would  not  only,  if  proved,  unseat 
the  successful,  but  disqualify  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  the  astute 
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attorney  again  appealed  to  Mr.  Barker  for  instructions,  which  were 
again  given  in  the  same  vague  and  unlimited  terms  as  before. 

On  the  same  day  Sir  T.  Tarleton  happening  to  meet  Sir  Tbeo- 
philus  at  Brookes's,  hinted  to  him  rather  broadly  the  vast  advanta^ 
which  the  nation  in  general,  and  Maxwell  in  particular,  would  derive 
from  a  reversal  of  the  iniquitous  vote  by  which  the  Sbamboro'  ten- 
pounders  had,  at  the  recent  election,  audaciously  seated  a  Conser- 
vative member.  Thus  primed,  Sir  Theophilus  prepared  to  enter  00 
his  duties  of  the  following  week  as  Chairman  of  the  Sbamboro'  Elec- 
tion Committee. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  the  Shamboro'  Election  Committee  were 
to  meet  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  jubilant  Pinchum,  whoee 
excitement  since  the  appointment  of  Sir  Theophilus  as  chairman  had 
been  unbounded,  had  delivered  his  briefs  to  counsel,  arranged  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  witnesses,  who  had  been  primed  for  cross-exami- 
nation, and  were  already  housed  at  the  '  Old  Hummums '  in  Covent 
Garden.  Pinchum  himself  was  sallying  forth,  after  a  sumptuous 
repast  at  Mr.  Barker's  expense,  to  occupy  his  customary  stall  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  provided  from  the  same  source,  when  a  telegram 
from  Cheetham  was  put  into  his  hand,  summoning  him  to  an 
immediate  consultation  at  Serjeant  Fleecum's  chambers,  in  Fig  Tree 
Court.  'What's  up  now?'  jerked  out  Pinchum  to  himself  as  he 
strode  along  the  Strand  to  the  Temple ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  Serjeant's  chambers  he  found  a  posse  of  Parliamen- 
tary agents  and  their  clerks,  who  were  (as  Pinchum  saw  at  a  glance) 
arranging  the  terms  of  a  compromise  as  a  basis  for  the  withdrawal  ot 
the  Shamboro'  petition.  What  passed  at  the  subsequent  consultation 
upstairs  was,  of  course,  strictly  '  private  and  confidential.'  It  lasted 
about  ten  minutes,  though  the  fees  afterwards  charged  by  the  parties 
concerned  to  their  clients  in  respect  of  this  little  business  alont^ 
considerably  exceeded  i  ,000/.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  in  order, 
as  it  was  said,  to  avoid  awkward  disclosures  which  might  possibly 
lead  to  the  disfranchisement  of  Shamboro',  both  petitions  were  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  lawyers  to  be  paid  their  full  costs  all  round. 
The  Fig  Tree  Court  compact,  like  the  Cato  Street  conspiracv,  wa5 
not  quite  so  *  confidential '  as  the  high  contracting  parties  inay  at 
the  moment  have  imagined  it  to  be.  A  secret  which  is  shared  by 
two  is  sometimes  profanely  said  to  be  no  secret  at  all.  '^"hat  shall 
be  said  of  a  secret  shared  by  two  dozen ! 

It  so  happened  that  among  the  individuals  hanging*  about  the- 
chambei*s  of  Serjeant  Fleecum  when  the  Shamboro'  election  con- 
ference took  place,  was  a  clerk  articled  to  one  of  the  firms  there 
represented,  who  had  a  few  years  before  commenced  his  leg^  career 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Equity  draftsman  in  Lincoln's  Inn  where 
Greville  had  carried  on  his  coy  coiu-tship  with  the  law.  The  urchin^ 
who  acted  as  a  sort  of  boy-Cerberus  at  those  dingy  chambers,  and  alwa\'s 
opened  the  outer  door  to  the  pupils  and  clients,  had  received  many 
a  half-eroww  tvp  ftoTOi  GxevvUe^  vjho  com^^sionated  him  as  a  brother 
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in  (lietress.  And  now  when,  Id  his  improved  fortunes  and  smartened 
garments  and  bright  gilt  studs,  John  Brown  fancied  he  heard  some 
whispers  affecting  the  interuste  of  his  patron  in  adversity,  his 
attention  was  quickened  and  his  curiosity  excited,  and  having  satis- 
fied himself,  from  the  mysterious  but  audible  ejaculations  of  the 
jubilant  herd  of  attorneys  wlio  were  hovering  about  Serjeant  Fleecum's 
chambers,  that  some  plot  was  being  hatched  which  might  prejudice 
the  interests  of  Crreville,  he  determined  without  delay  to  find  out 
his  pre:>ent  address,  and  to  communicate  his  suspicions  as  to  some 
foul  play  in  connection  with  the  Shamboro'  election  petition.  John 
Brown  did  not  know,  of  course,  the  t«rms  on  which  it  was  to  be 
»  withdrawn,  but  he  knew  enough  to  convince  him  that  there  were 
rogues  engaged  in  the  compact,  and  that  a  part  of  the  scheme  was  to 
plunder  his  old  patron  if  they  could.  His  well  intended  and  timely 
warning  reached  Greville  by  the  next  morning's  post  at  the  Grange. 
He  was  at  first  inclined  to  treat  it  with  the  same  contempt  which  he 
bestowed  on  all  communications  connected  with  Shamboro' ;  but  at 
Sir  Henry  Berkeley's  advice,  he  allowed  it  to  be  forwarded  at  once  by 
>Sir  Henry  himself  to  an  old  Parliamentary  friend  of  his,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  formal  letter  of  the  agents 
annoimcing  the  withdran'al  of  the  Shamboro'  election  petition  was 
read  on  the  following  Monday  afternoon  by  the  Speaker,  an  objection 
was  taken  by  the  functionary  above  alluded  to,  on  the  ground  of 
some  alleged  collusion  between  the  parties  concerned,  with  the  view 
of  evading  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament.  The  discussion  was  iid- 
joumed  until  the  next  day,  but  it  was  eventually  ordered  that  the 
petition  should  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  course.  The  attention  called 
by  this  preliminary  proceeding  to  Shamboro'  and  its  politicians  bad 
the  natural  effect  of  turning  a  rather  strong  light  of  public  scrutiny 
on  the  tribimal  to  which  the  trial  of  these  petitions  had  been  dele* 
gated ;  and  Sir  Theophilus  Winkhard  found  for  once  that  it  would 
hardly  answer  his  purpose  to  connive  at  the  crimes  of  his  political 
allies  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  reputation. 

Any  detailed  record  of  the  trial  of  the  petitions,  the  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination  of  Shamboro'  electioneerers,  Blue  and 
Buff,  professional  and  unprofessional,  would  be  altogether  superfluous. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  members  were  unseated,  general  and  ex- 
tensive bribery  and  corruption  reported,  t(^ether  with  a  recommen- 
dation (in  favour  of  which  Sir  Theophilus  himself  was  constrained 
to  vote)  of  a  Royal  Commission  with  a  view  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  borough.  No  costs  were  given  on  either  side,  and  it  was  leit 
to  the  attorneys  to  reap  in  whatever  fields  they  might  think  most 
promising  the  reward  of  their  iniquity. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outset  of  these  proceedings  the 
cautious  agents  who  represented  the  opposing  parties  had  armed 
themselves  with  written  instructions  to 'do  what  was  necessary'  in 
the  matter  of  the  petitions,  and  that,  bettering  these  instructions. 
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they  had  done  a  great  deal  that  was  not  only  unnecessary  Vmt  dis- 
creditable. As,  however,  neither  Mr.  Pinchum  nor  Mr.  Cheetham 
indulged  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  keeping  consciences,  no  mis- 
givings haunted  either  of  these  gentlemen  on  any  subtle  questions  of 
casuistry ;  and  both,  after  a  little  private  consultation,  in  which  bl» 
And  buff  colours  seemed  to  blend  as  in  shot  silk,  according  to  the 
rays  of  self-interest  thrown  on  the  subject-matter  of  their  discoiuse, 
resolved  on  sending  in  bills  of  io,oooZ.  apiece  to  both  tlieir  clients 
a  resolution  which  was  at  once  carried  out,  the  bills  being  sent, 
accompanied  by  a  note  expressing,  in  somewhat  varied  form,  regrrt 
at  the  awkward  turn  events  had  taken,  together  with  hopes  for  better 
<iays.  The  sanguine  Mr.  Cheetham  assured  Mr.  Dibbs  that  his  posi-i 
tion  in  his  native  town  would  be  rather  raised  than  otherwise  bj 
the  political  events  that  had  occm-red,  while  Mr.  Pinchum  cordially 
expressed  to  Mr.  Barker  his  conviction  that  Mr.   Dibbs  would  soa 

go  to  the  d 1,  a  journey  which  that  gentleman   had  probaWj 

already  accomplished. 


Chaptek  XX. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  two  crafty  lawyers  whose  audacioo? 
demands  have  been  recorded  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  now  notorioiB 
to  all,  that  by  the  vote  of  the  Shamboro'  Election  Committee  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  towards  the  excision  of  that    town   from  the 
political  map  of  England.     They  knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
^  now  or  never '  for  them.     While  a  chance  remained  of  the  electoral 
salvation  of  the  place,  Cheetham  calculated  that  he  could  make  it  too 
hot  for  Dibbs  if  he  shirked  what  he  called  his  *  debts  of  honour.' 
Pinchum,  on  the  other   hand,  relied  on   the  ignorant    and   vulgar 
ambition  of  his  purse-proud  client,  who  had  hitherto  shelled  out  his 
thousands  with  such  marvellous  prodigality  on  a  prize  which,  if  ever 
worth  having,  had  now  at  all  events  almost  vanished  from  his  grasp. 
And  both  these  *  respectable  solicitors '  had  determined,  in  the  event 
of  any  jibbing  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  their  respective  clients, 
to  bring  actions  on  their  bills  of  costs,  and  thus,  in  the  eloquent 
phraseology  of  the  profession,  to  enjoy  the  aristocratic    luxury  of 
*  killing  their  own  mutton.'     The  only  apprehension  that  haunted 
them  was  lest  their  little  plot  should  be  marred  by  the  discovery  of 
the  *  Fig  Tree  Court  compact.'     And  the  only  sure  means  of  averting 
this  contingency  was  by  preventing,  if  possible,  the  issue  of  the 
threatened  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  political  peccadiUoes 
of  Shamboro'.     To  this  end  these  provincial  heroes,  sacrificing  their 
six-and-eightpenny  profits  at  home,  determined  to  devote  their  ener- 
gies awhile  to  a  metropolitan  campaign  in  canvassing  right  and  left 
all  members  of  Parliament  of  all  opinions  to  whom  they  could  obtain 
access.     A  printed  paper,  setting  forth  in  glowing  teims  the  tradi-r 
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tionary  glories  of  Shamboro",  and  its  rising  importance,  and  headed 
'  Xo  Disfranchi^meut,'  was  tlinutt  iato  the  hands  of  all  members  as 
they  passed  into  the  House  from  the  outer  lobbies  on  the  day  fixed 
for  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee.  Sir  Theophilus  Wink- 
hard  enlarged  weekly  at  the  Reform  Oiub  on  the  unconstitutional 
conduct  of  the  committee  in  coercing  their  chairman.  He  dwelt 
also  on  the  pass  things  would  come  to  if,  under  the  pressure  of  a  set 
of  Puritan  nobodies,  men  who  were  willing  to  '  pay  for  their  seat* ' 
were  excluded  from  Parliament.  He  wanted  to  know '  how  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole  or  Lonl  Hockingham  would  have  got  on  under  such  a 
system?' 

When  the  day  came  on  which,  according  to  notice,  it  was  to  be 
moved  that '  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing her  to  issue  a  Koyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  existence 
or  otherwise  of  general  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  borough  of 
Shamboro,"  Whipham  had  an  ulcerated  sore  throat,  which  prevented 
his  cominjr  down  to  the  House ;  Heaviweight  was  unavoidably  engaged 
to  meet  his  constituents  at  an  agricultural  banquet,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  had  a  sudden  attack  of  gout.  It  was  only  by  superhuman 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  few  friends  of  purity  of  election  that  a 
House  was  '  made '  at  all  that  aftemooa.  And  when  at  last  the 
Shamboro'  Commission  ([uestion  came  on,  at  six  o'clock,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  what  would  lie  its  fete.  The  Attorney- General,  in  a  speech 
injudiciously  prolix,  biit  replete  with  ardent  aspirations  for  electoral 
purity,  and  denunciations  of  those  who  might  dare  to  violate  the  law, 
moverl  the  address.  He  was  followed  by  a  sharp  fire  of  sarcasm  from 
the  then  licensed  jester  of  the  House,  who,  turning  the  whole  thing 
into  ridicule,  reminded  the  assembly,  in  toncK  of  mock  solemnity, 
that '  the  franchise  was  neither  a  right,  nor  a  trust,  nor  a  privilege, 
but  a  pf^-quiaite,*  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  on  the  part,  of  the 
electors  they  had  no  business  to  interfere.  This  sally  naturally  brought 
on  an  indignant  remonstrance  against  the  '  unseemly  trifling  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,'  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
inemt)ers  of  the  committee,  who  commenced,  just  as  the  clock  pointed 
to  a  quarter  past  seven,  an  oration  which,  by  the  well-known  tokens 
of  a  glass  of  water  by  his  side  and  a  bundle  of  notes  in  his  band, 
promised  considerable  length.  In  the  meantime  Winkhard,  who  had 
been  seen  all  tlie  afternoon  mysteriously  flitting  about  the  House, 
might  have  been  noticed  first  peeping  over  the  glass  door  behind  the 
Ijiir,  then  exploring  the  libraries  and  dining-rooms,  and  then,  with 
marvellous  celerity,  nishing  beck  to  the  outer  lobby.  All  this  time 
members  were  dropping  out  of  the  House,  some  by  accident,  some 
by  design,  some  from  weariness  of  the  speaker,  some  from  appetite 
for  dinner,  some  off  to  their  clubs,  some  to  their  homes.  As  if  un- 
conscious of  the  diminution  of  his  gradually  vanishing  auditory,  the 
honourable  Mr.  Longchope,  addressing,  no  doubt,  the  *  noble  army  of 
martyrs '  in  the  reporters'  gallery,  continued  imperturbably  his  ora- 
tion, lai^ely  interspersed  with  long  quotations  from  his  voluminous 
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notes.  His  historical  sketch,  by  which  he  was  illustrating  the  necea- 
43ity  for  the  immediate  castigation  of  Shamboro'  by  a  reference  to  the 
electoral  annals  of  modern  Europe,  was  still  a  century  off  the  present 
period ;  and  he  was  tracing  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  corrupt  adiimiL«- 
t  rat  ion  the  then  alleged  decadence  of  British  power,  when  a  muffld 
voice  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  called  that  functionary's  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  that  there  were  not  forty  members  tha 
present,  it  being  in  fact  very  visible  that  there  were  not  more  than 
a  dozen,  all  told.  The  usual  formalities  of  ringing  the  bell,  turning' 
the  sand-glass,  &c.,  were  complied  with.  During  the  ensuing  thrw 
minutes  a  few  heroic  recruits  entered  the  House ;  but  when  all  weit 
counted  it  was  not  found  that  there  were  more  than  twenty  righteon? 
men  out  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  of  the  Legislature 
at  their  posts.  The  hon.  Mr.  Longchops  mournfully  folded  up  hi? 
notes,  Mr.  Speaker  left  the  chair,  the  heroic  twenty  emerged  from 
the  House  through  the  lobby  amid  the  ironical  cheers  of  the  Wink- 
hardites,  and  before  the  clock  had  struck  eight  the  stentorian  voiiy 
of  the  door-keeper  echoed  through  the  octagon  with  the  weIcom«» 
interrogatory  of  *  Who  goes  home  ? ' 

Chapter  XXI. 

PiN(;HrM  and  Cheetham  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listenin:: 
from  th(?  strangers'  gallery  to  the  constitutional  discussion  report^ 
in  the  last  chapter,  were,  it  may  be  imagined,  somewhat  jubilant  at 
its  premature  termination. 

'  If  not  killed,  the  snake  is  scotched,'  muttered  Pinchiun  to  him- 
self, as  he  wended  homewards  to  his  quarters  in  Covent  Garden. 
J^efore  retiring  to  rest  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  the  next  morning 
in  opening  fire  on  the  unsuspicious  and  gullible  Barker. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast,  Pinchum  betook  himself  to  his  client's 
lodgings  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  where,  as  he  calculated,  he  found 
the  ex-member  for  Shamboro'  greedily  devouring  the  *  Times  *  report 
of  last  night's  'count  out,'  which  seemed  even  more  attractive  to 
his  appetite  than  the  layers  of  broiled  ham  by  which  his  studies  were 
accompanied. 

*  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  intruding  so  early ;  but  I  wished  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  communicate  to  you  the  good  news 
which  I  see  has  already  arrived  here  before  me ;  but  though  the 
paper  may  give  you  the  facta^  there's  nothing  like  an  eye-witness,  sir, 
to  give  the  feeling  of  the  House.  Saw  and  heard  it  all,  sir,  from  the 
gallery.  Never  was  such  a  breakdown.  Youll  hear  no  more  of  that 
trumpery  Commission,  sir.  They'll  issue  the  writ  next  week.  Can't 
delay  it  if  Winkhard  moves  it ;  and  though  the  Puritanical  law  we  ar^ 
blest  with  won't  let  you  stand  again  this  time,  we'll  find  a  warminff- 
pan  to  keep  the  seat  well  aired  for  you  till  you're  ready  for  it.  All 
we've  got  to  do  is  to  tell  the  Buffs  that  you've  come  down  with  the  money 
like  a  man  of  honour,  as  you  are,  and  you're  as  safe  as  the  Monument. 
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Ten  thousand  pounds,  sirl  Wliy,  it's  nothing  to  make  sure  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament !  and  as  for  old  Dibbs  and  the  Tories — why,  if  they 
come  down  with  twice  the  money  they  won't  beat  iia;' 

Before  the  concluding  words  of  this  eloquent  appeal  had  left 
Finchum's  lips,  ^Ir.  Barker  had  already  ntarted  from  his  seat,  and 
seizing  -i.  despatch-box  lying  on  the  table,  had  extracted  from  it  his 
■cheque-book. 

*  Ten  thousand,  did  you  say  ?     Then  here  you  are.' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  Mr.  Barker  wrote  out,  iu  a  flowing 
hand,  the  draft,  which,  having  blotted  and  doubled  up,  he  tossed 
across  the  table  to  Pinchum. 

'  Well,  sir,  I  always  said  you  were  the  stamp  of  man  the  country 
wanted.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  if  you're  not  Prime  Minister  some  day, 
it's  only  because  our  fellows  don't  know  how  to  put  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.' 

Jlr.  Pinchum  having  delivered  himself  of  this  overwhebrung 
-compliment,  but  haunted  by  some  terrible  misgivings  lest  his  client's 
fit  of  munificence  might  go  off,  and  he  might  stop  the  cheque  before 
it  could  be  cashed,  dashed  out  of  the  room  on  a  plea  of  urgent  piivate 
affairs,  and  in  two  minutes  was  in  a  hansom  cab  for  Temple  Bar, 
where  Mr.  Barker's  cheque  was  cashed  across  Messrs.  Child's  counter 
30  rapidly  as  to  raise  the  presumption  that  it  formed  only  a  small 
fragment  of  a  much  larger  balance  standing  to  the  same  credit  at  that 
institution. 

A  very  different  fate  awaited  the  attack  on  the  exchequer  of  Jlr. 
Dibbs.  'If  Pinchum  gets  his  costs,  why  shouldn't  I  get  mine?' 
sagaciously  argued  Mr.  Cbeetham.  But  knowing  his  man  too  well 
to  venture  on  a  viva  voce  appeal  for  one  shilling  beyond  the  expenses 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  election  auditor,  unless  he  could  offer 
Mr.  Dibbs  a  certain  quid  p7'o  quo  in  return  for  such  extravagant 
-demimds,  Cbeetham  prudently  determined,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  write  a  letter  to  his  client,  out  of  which  he  foresaw  that  he 
might  possibly  be  unable  to  make  a  profit  in  his  bill  of  costs.  The 
-epistle  ran  as  follows : — 

Tnkenbouftc  Yanl,  City. 

Sir, — You  are  doubtless  awnre  that  Failiiimeut  h«B,  for  the  preseot  at 
least,  refused  to  entertain  a  proposal  for  the  disfi-anchiseinent  of  your  native 
town,  of  which  you  were  recently  the  distinguished  representative.  I  have 
purposely  delayed  until  the  decision  of  this  important  question  to  trouble 
you  with  any  pecuniar?  mattera  connected  with  the  inqiury,  which  baa 
for  the  moment  t«rminnted  in  a  manner  ho  unsatitifactory  to  all  concerned. 
But  now,  with  the  imme^liate  proepect  of  an  assured  t^iunph  so  soon  as  a 
new  writ  shall  be  issued  for  Shamhoro',  I  feel  af«ured  that  your  first  wish 
will  be  to  clear  off  all  outstanding  claims  on  behalf  of  those  who  at  the  last 
election  so  loyally  espoosed  your  cause.  I  end<»e  herewith  oiu*  bill  of  costs, 
And  b^  to  subscribe  myaelf  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  Cheetham. 
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If  an  astrolabe  had  tumbled  into  his  teacup,  Mr.  Dibbs  could  dot 
have  been  more  surprised  and  dis^isted  than  when  he  opened  Mr. 
Cheethara's  missive.  No  shoithand  writer  could  have  taken  down  the 
volley  of  curses  by  which  Shamboro',  and  its  lawyers  and  elei'tors 
were  consigned  to  that  region  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  limbo  of 
degraded  constituencies.  It  was  enough  that  his  eye  caught  tlie 
first  item  in  the  bill  of  costs : — *  To  a  long  conversation  with  you, 
in  which  you  expressed  yoiu:  intention  of  standing  for  Shamburo; 
2L  28.  6cV — Bill  and  letter  were  at  once  torn  in  shreds,  and  pitchd 
into  the  waste-  paper  basket ;  and  it  was  only  after  several  explosio&s 
that  Mr.  Dibbs,  late  M.P.,  recovered  in  any  degree  his  equanimity. 


Chaptbr  XXII. 

The  Government  were  so  severely  handled  by  the  newspapers  for  the 
pococurante  style  in  which  the  Shamboro'  Commission  business  had 
been  disposed  of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  count-out,  to  make  another  attempt  at  dealing 
with  the  question.     And  on  this  occasion  better   success  attended 
their  eflforts.     For  though  Sir  Theophilus  again  declared  that  to  stop 
corruption  in  one  place  was  idle,  unless  you  could  hope  to  extinguish 
it  in  all,  and  though  the  Prime  Minister  bad  been  heard  to  hint  that 
*  there  were  only  two  means  of  governing  the  world — bribery  and 
intimidation — and  that  the  former  was  in  his  opinion  the  more  mer- 
ciful of  the  two,'  still  Parliament,  as  a  body,  was,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press,  shamed  into   a   rather  more  serious  view   of  the 
matter  as  now  presented  to  its  notice.     When,  therefore,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  session,  the  lieport  of  the  Sbamboro'  Committee  was 
again  brought  before  the  House,  the  address  to  the  Crown  was  car- 
ried by  an  overwhelming  majority.     The  Commission  was  appointed, 
and — to  cut  a  long  story  short — Shamboro'  was  disfranchised.     3Ir. 
Barker,  tbat  eminent  patriot  who  had  been  swindled  by  Pinchum  out 
of  his  io,oooZ.,  on  the  plea  of  '  making  everything  straight  for  his 
return  next  time,'  learnt  to  his  horror  that  that  '  next  time '  was  never 
destined  to  come  round,    Pinchum,  who  was  reported  by  the  Conunis- 
sion  as  having  been  repeatedly  and   personally  concerned  in  whole- 
sale bribery,  only  escaped  on  some  technical  ground  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment ;  but  the  disclosures  of  his  scandalous  extortions  from 
Mr.  Barker  so  shocked  even  the  lax  standard  of  Shamboro'  moralitv, 
that  all  chance  of  carrying  on  business  there  was  at  an  end.     The 
brass  plate  disappeared  from  tbe  office-door    in  High  Street,  and 
Messrs.  Catchem  and  Pinchiun  disappeared  also.     Shaml)oro'  cejised 
to  exist  as  a  constituency,  but  its  influence  on  those  who  had  con- 
tended for  its  political  honoius  was  not  yet  exhausted. 

[7o  he  covthniviL) 
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PAINTINa   AND   POPULAR   CuLTURE. 

IT  is  impoBsible  for  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  modern  pictures 
to  claim  for  Painting  either  a  wide  or  a  deep  influence  on  modem 
culture.  It  is  probable  that  of  the  people  who  clearly  remember  the 
pictiures  which  thej  saw  a  year,  or  even  a  few  months,  ago,  the  ma- 
jority know  something  of  the  proceeses  of  painting,  and  remember 
the  pictures  because  they  examined  them  with  an  interest  due  in 
great  measure  to  their  power  of  more  or  less  rightly  appreciating  the 
painter's  technical  skill.  In  thi^  respect  painting  now  stands  in  a 
relation  to  culture  which  is  atrikingly  different  from  that  which 
exiute  between  poetry  and  culture.  Numerous  as  are  the  persons  who 
understand  and  take  pleasure  in  the  poet's  mastery  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  they  form  a  very  small  minority  of  the  lovers  of  poetry.  For 
every  one  such  person  there  are  probably  several  himdred  who  re- 
member poetry  only  because  of  it£  fine  expression  of  beautiful  thought 
and  feeling. 

The  question  whether  painting  can  be  brought  into  a  relation  with 
general  culture  more  nearly  resembling  that  held  by  poetry,  is  very 
interesting.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  question  whether  painting  shall 
cease  to  he  merely  one  of  the  many  sources  from  which  a  few 
thousands  of  highly  educated  people  draw  pleasure,  and  shall  also  be- 
come, as  poetry  now  is,  a  source  of  greatly  needed  ennobling  pleasure 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busy  people  of  the  middle  and  work- 
ing classes,  who  have  neither  time  nor  will  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  technical  processes  of  any  of  the  fine  arts. 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show  why  few  pictures  deeply  interest 
the  majority  of  English  people  now,  and  by  what  means  painters  could 
be  enabled  to  paint  pictures  which  would  interest  them. 

The  conditions  which  Art  must  fulfil,  if  it  is  to  influence  the 
culture  of  many  people,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  evident  that 
one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  the  usefulness  of  a  work  of  art  must 
be  that  it  shall  have  enduring  interest.  It  must,  of  course,  give 
delight  in  the  brief  time  in  which  it  is  seen  by  the  outward  eye,  but 
it  must  do  much  more  than  this.  However  highly  we  may  rate  the 
influence  of  the  beautiful  things  which  we  see  with  keen  pleasure  and 
then  tbrget ;  however  potent  we  may  know  them  to  be  in  keeping 
OUT  minds — our  whole  nature — afresh  and  buoyant,  and  in  making 
us  feel  to  the  end  that  life  is  worth  living,  though  many  things  in  it 
be  but  vanity — however  highly  we  may  rate  this  function  of  beau- 
tiful things,  it  is  certain  that  it  belongs  &r  less  to  the  picture, '  whose 
action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower,'  than  to  rainbows  and  snow,  to  the 
commonest  hedgerow  in  the  country,  and  to  the  flowers  which  can  be 
grown  in  the  sinallest  house  in  the  smokiest  town. 

Ho.  606  (xo.  cxxvi.  x.  a.)  3  I 
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Though,  then,  one  of  the  duties  of  a  picture  be  that  which  we  are 
often  told  is  its  only  duty — to  give  pleasure  by  beautiful  colour  and 
representation  of  beautiful  form,  or  by  one  of  these — pictures  which 
do  no  more  than  this  cannot  have  a  deeper  or  more  enduring  influence 
on  the  large  part  of  the  world  which  does  not  know  how  much  skill 
and  thought  go  to  the  making  of  a  picture,  than  a  primrose  has  on  the 
culture  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  a  *  yellow  primrose,'  and  *  nothing 
more/    To  have  enduring  interest,  to  gain  a  place  on  the  memory, 
and  to  give  delight  often  to  the  '  inward  eye,'  a  picture  must  app^ 
to  memorable  thought  or  feeling,  must  impress  itself  on  them,  and 
give  them  grace  and  intensity,  that  so  it  may  be  rememibered  when 
'  they  are  again  roused  into  activity.     Only  on  these  terms  can  pictures 
win  much  attention  from  the  busy  men  and  women  who   fill  the 
modem  world.     A  picture  should   have  relation  to   some  body  of 
vital  knowledge — knowledge,  that  is,  which  does  not  rest  in  seldom- 
visited  chambers  of  the  memory,  but  which  acts  on,  and  is  reacted 
on  by,  habitual  thought  and  feeling.     This  relation  may  be  illus- 
trated by  that  which  a  beautifully  illuminated  Bible-text  bears  to 
its    context  for   readers  of  the  Bible.     The    illumination,   by  its 
beauty,  fixes  thought,  imagination,  feeling,  on  a  few  words  full  of 
deep  meaning ;  and  the  context  then  is  raised  for  thought,  feeling, 
and  imagination  to  a   higher    level.      This  undoubtedly   was  the 
relation  which  most  of  the   work  of  Greek  sculptors  bore  to   the 
knowledge  of  those  for  whom  they  worked.     To  the  Greeks  who  saw 
the  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  Zeus  had  all  their  bves  been  the  object  of  reli- 
gious  or  poetical  thought   and   feeling,  which  the    statue    roused 
into   activity,   and  to    which   it  gave   intensity  and  grace.     This, 
too,  was  the  relation  borne  by  the  pictures  of  Cimabue,  of  Giotto, 
of  Fra  Angelico,  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  men  and  women 
for   whom   they  painted.      The    tradition   that  part   of    Florence 
gained  a  new  name  from  the  glad  crowd  which  flocked  to  see  the 
Madonna  of  Cimabue,  is  only  credible  to  us  because  we  know  that 
there  were  thousands  of  Florentines  to  whose  thoughts  and  feeUngs 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  could  give  new  and  nobler  form. 

It  is  because  there  is  no  vital  knowledge — or  very  little,  and  that 
little  not  rich  in  subjects  for  the  painter — held  in  conmion  by  many 
English  people,  that  pictures  have  not  much  influence  on  English 
culture.  In  the  case  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  English 
people,  other  than  painters,  professional  or  amateur,  whose  culture  is 
influenced  by  pictures,  the  relation  between  the  pictures  which  inte- 
rest and  impress  them,  is  not  less  close  than  that  which  existed 
between  the  pictures  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue  and  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  their  contemporaries.  A  picture  like  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
*  Light  of  the  World '  is  popular — that  is,  dwells  in  the  memory 
and  pleases  long  after  it  has  been  seen — because  of  the  people 
who  have  seen  it,  many  have  meditated  on  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
men,  of  Christianity  to  the  human  goodness  with  which  it  mingled 
and  still  mingles ;  and  to  their  meditation  the  picture  adds  new  in* 
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tensity  and  grace,  and  is  recalled  when  the  thought  and  feeling  with 
which  it  is  entangled  are  revived.  Mr.  Watts'  noble  pictures  of  the 
*  Angel  of  Death,'  and  of  *  Love  and  Death,'  are  very  dear  to  some 
because  they  revive  very  memorable  thought  and  feeling,  and  give 
grace  and  intensity  to  the  emotions  which  they  rekindle,  in  people 
-who  often  think  of  what  love  and  death  are  to  their  kind,  and 
who  have  enough  imagination  and  knowledge  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Watt*'  symbols.  A  picture  like  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
'  Claudio  and  Isabella '  probably  dwells  in  the  memory  only  of  people 
who  liave  read  '  Measure  for  Measure.'  To  them,  no  doubt,  it  often 
again  becomes  visible,  when  in  thought  or  feeling  they  compare  the 
hatefulness  of  shamed  life  with  the  fearfulness  of  death.  Kven  Mr. 
^lillais' '  Huguenot  Lovers,'  though  its  beauty  attracts  the  attention 
of  most  people  who  see  it,  and  though  it  excites  feeling  even  in  people 
-who  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  represents,  so  evident  is  it  that  its 
subject  is  some  terrible  parting — even  this  picture  can  really  add 
much  to  the  culture  only  of  the  people  who,  knowing  the  history  of 
the  Kt.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  have  Mr.  Miltais'  beautiful  represen- 
tation of  one  straggle  between  Love  and  Duty  so  impressed  on  their 
memory,  that  the  recollection  of  it  is  awakened  by  the  thought  of 
other  such  struggles.  Pictures  of  known  scenery,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  those  of  unknown  scenery,  probably  add  more  to  English 
culture  than  any  other  kind  of  pictures  now  do.  They  are  afterwards 
remembered,  with  the  deep  feeling  which  beautiful  scenery  excites — 
a  feeling  which  is  probably  more  common  amongst  English  people 
than  any  other  to  which  pictures  can  now  appeal.  Pictures,  like 
Mr.  Leslie's,  of  fair  and  innocent  girls,  are  popular  because  they 
impress  themsdves  on  the  feeling,  the  emotional  thought,  which  the 
beauty  of  innocent  young  girls  excites  in  most  people  wbo  have  any 
sensibility  ;  and  pictures  of  this  kind  are  therefore  sometimes  recalled 
when  such  feelings  are  again  made  active. 

Xot  one  of  the  pictures  which  I  have  named — and  I  have  named 
them  because  they  are  amongst  the  most  popular  which  I  know — not 
one  of  these  pictures,  except  the  '  Light  of  the  World,'  and  land- 
scapes, appeals  to  the  memorable  thought  and  feeling  of  more  than 
a  small  number  of  persons.  How  many  people  who  have  looked  at 
the  '  Huguenot  Lovers,'  or  at '  Claudio  and  Isabella,'  have  known  the 
context  of  those  beautifully  illuminated  texts  well  enough  to  feel  light 
flowing  from  text  to  context,  from  context  to  text  P  And  how  many 
have  the  imagination,  thought,  and  feeling,  and  the  knowledge  of 
symbolism,  without  which  Mr.  Watts'  pictures  cannot  be  imderstood  ? 

Even  then,  if  most  English  pictures  were  as  interesting  as  are  the 
few  pictures  which  I  have  named,  the  painter's  art  would  be  doing 
far  let's  for  English  culture  than  that  art  did  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury for  Italian  culture,  and  than  the  sculptor's  art  did  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  for  the  culture  of  Athens.  But  unfortunately  a  very 
large  number  of  English  pictures  have  no  relation  to  the  memorable 
thought  and  feeling  of  any  class  of  people,  however  small.     Exhibit 
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tions  are  fiill  of  pictures,  which,  if  they  are  illuminated  texts  at  all, 
are  texts  the  context  of  which  is  no  sacred  scriptare^  no  tale  of  heroic 
action  or  passion,  no  poem  full  of  lovely  imaginings,  but  only  some 
fifth-rate  French  tale  or  Spanish  ballad,  or  even  Ojibbeway  legend, 
happily  unknown,  and  destined  always  to  be  unknown,  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  people  who  see  the  pictures.      And  there  are 
countless  other  pictures  which  are  illuminations  of  no  text,  but  of  i 
few  meaningless  words  appealing  to  no  thought   or   feeling.     That 
this  waste  of  skill  and  labour  on  the  illiuninations  of  texts  the  con- 
text  of  which  is  imknown  to  most  people,  and,  worse,  on  words  which 
are  no  texts  at  all — that  this  waste  is  no  fault  of  painters  is  dearlj 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  English  painters  who  have  most  earnestly 
tried  to  help  their  race  to  think  and  feel  nobly,  who  have  painted 
some  noble  subjects,  have  been  able  to  find  few  subjects  at  once  noUe 
and  familiar  to  many  even  educated  English  people.     It  is  evident 
that  something  is  wrong  other  than  the  intention  of  painters  when 
the  painter  of  the  '  Huguenot  Lovers '  is  reduced  to  paint  Beefeaters— 
a  subject  anything  but  noble ;  when  the  painter  of  the  *  Angel  of  Death ' 
chooses  such  subjects  as  *  Paolo  and  Francesca,' '  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,'  and   Mr.   Bume  Jones    *  Pygmalion '  and  '  Vivien  ' — subjects 
which  are  noble  certainly,  but  which  have  no  relation  to  the  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  none  to  the  thought  and  feeling,  of  most  of  the 
people  who  see  them.     So  diflficult  is  it  to  find  fit  subjects  that^  in 
despair,  the  theory  has  been  adopted  that  there  need  not  be — that  in- 
deed, there  ought  not  to  be,  any  connection  between  a  picture  and 
memorable  thought  and  feeling ;  just  as,  if  few  fit  subjects  for  poetry 
could  be  found,  the  theory  would  soon  be  established  that  great  verse 
consists  in  fine  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  that  meaning  is  an  impertinent 
superfluity. 

The  fault  lies  neither  with  painters  nor  with  the  people  for  whom 
they  paint.  The  reason  why  painters  cannot  now  find,  as  painters 
once  did,  subjects  which  appeal  to  the  memorable  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  people  is,  of  course,  that  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge held  by  the  human  race  is  now  so  enormously  great  compared 
with  that  held  ^^^  centuries  ago,  that  each  person  now  holds  a  very 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  than  a  mediaeval  Italian  could 
hold  of  the  stock  possessed  by  his  contemporaries.  And  so  no  set  of 
subjects  for  great  pictures  can  be  found  which  are  as  well  known  to 
most  English  people  as  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  Madonna  and  of 
the  Saints  were  to  most  Italians. 

The  power  of  ennobling  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their 
countrymen  which  was  possessed  by  Italian  painters,  may  be  possessed 
by  English  painters  on  one  condition  only, — that  a  small  stock  of  what 
I  have  called  vital  knowledge  be  again  held  in  common  by  a  large 
niunber  of  people.  Painters  will  not  be  able  to  increase  the  culture 
of  their  countrymen  till  it  is  distinctly  recognised  that  their  art^ 
without  allies,  is  almost  powerless,  and  till  they  gain  for  her,  in  place 
of  divine  myth  and .  heroic  legend,  her  allies  in  Greece — instead  of 
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historiee  of  saints,  her  allies  in  Itsl;^ — '^^  °°^y  ^'^7  ^^  <^^°  ha.w&  to- 
day, noUe  literature. 

Before  considering  whether  an  alliance  between  painting  and 
literature  can  be  effected,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  in  what  way 
literature  must  be  known  to  the  people  whoae  cnlture  it  is  desirable 
that  pictures  should  influence,  if  alliance  with  it  is  to  be  of  value  to 
painting.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  if  a  picture  of  any  inci- 
dent in  a  book  is  to  succeasfully  appeal  to  thought  and  feeling,  that 
^hich  follows  and  that  which  precedes  in  the  book,  the  incident  re- 
presented, must  be  quite  familiar  to  the  people  who  see  the  picture 
The  whole  book  must  be  so  well  known  that  the  artist  who  makes 
one  of  its  incidents  the  subject  of  his  picture,  need  not  have  to 
try  to  make  his  picture  intelligible  or  interring,  by  telling  ae 
much  of  the  atory  as  possible,  but  may  be  able  to  confine  himself 
to  the  painter's  right  work  of  making  the  moHt  beautiful  picture 
he  can,  of  a  subject  worthy  of  the  praise  of  beautiful  presentation, 
adding  as  he  liikes,  that  which  a  painter  may,  and  a  writer  ought 
not,  to  give  ;  omitting  as  he  likes  that  which  the  writer  may  and  the 
painter  ought  not  to  give,  with  tlie  certainty  that,  if  only  his  puv 
ttire  be  beautiful,  it  will  be  underatood,  enjoyed,  and  remembered. 
In  other  words  a  book,  to  be  a  useful  ally  for  the  painter's  art,  must 
be  known  to  most  of  the  people  who  see  pictures  as  the  Bible  was 
known  to  most  Puritaus,  as  no  book  is  now  known  to  many  English 
people,  and  as  no  book  can  be  known  which  is  not  read  several  times. 
It  is  only  when  a  book  is  thus  read  several  times,  that  it  gives  na 
the  best  culture  which  it  can  give.  Could  not  such  a  result  be 
secured,  and  a  valuable  alliance  effected  between  painting  and  some 
of  our  best  literature,  if  the  Royal  Academy  were  yearly  to  announce 
that  in  the  following  year,  or  in  the  next  year  but  one — some  of  its 
rooms  would  be  reserved  for  pictures  of  subjects  taken  from  some  one 
work  : — a  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  a  poem 
by  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson,  a  novel  by  Scott  or  Thackeray  or 
George  Eliot  ?  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  fit  work. 
I  venture  to  throw  out  this  suggestion,  startling  as  it  may  appear 
to  some. 

It  will  doubtless  be  said,  by  way  of  objection,  that  such  a 
plan  would  fetter  the  imagination  of  painters,  whoae  imagination,  if 
once  fettered,  would — bo  many  people  suppose — soon  pine  and  die. 
But  this  objection  will  have  little  weight  with  those  persons  who 
have  some  imagination  thenuelveB,  or  who  know  anything  of  the 
lustory  of  Art  and  of  Letters.  To  them  imagination  must  seem 
a  very  controllable  and  guidable  thing ;  a  power  which  always  ought 
to  be  guided  and  controlled,  and  wluoh  has  done  most  of  its  beet 
work  under  very  strict  guidance  and  controL  The  action  of  the 
imagination,  it  is  true,  is  often  involuntary,  and  so  is  that  of  the 
lunge.  Just  as  they  act  when  they  feel  air,  ao  it  acts  when  it  fi»els 
the  stimulus  of  fit  conditions.  Bat  whether  imagination  shall  act  in 
noble  or  in  ignoble  regions,  iHietlier  our  lungs  s^U  breathe  pure  or 
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bul  air — ^this  is  decided  for  them  by  the  will.  The  chief  condition 
)f  the  action  of  the  imagination  of  an  artist  is  that  the  subject  on 
ivhich  it  is  to  act  shall  be  very  interesting  to  him,  and  that  he  shall 
30  able  to  live  with  it,  and  brood  over  it. 

It  may  be  urged  that  prize  poems  and  birthday  odes  are  almost 
ilways  poor,  and  that  pictures  of  subjects  from  a  book  chosen  for 
painters  will  probably  have  many  of  their   faults.      But  there   is 
no  real  analogy  between  the  cases.     Such  poems  are  generally  poor, 
because  the  themes  fail  to  excite  the  imagination  suflSciently.      How- 
Bver  exalted,  they   are  seldom    great  enough   to  be  interesting  or 
^ritally  quickening.     But  the  chosen  book  would  be  great,  and  would 
be  stimulating  by  its  greatness ;    while  the  painter  would  have  to 
occupy  only  those  parts  of  the  subject  where  his  imagination  moved 
most  freely  and  strongly.     The  painter  who  cannot  find  an  adequate 
stimulus  to  his  imagination  in  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  plays, 
in  Job,  Isaiah,  in  *Maud,'  or  'Comus,'  in  the '  Antiquary,'  in  '  Esmond,' 
or  '  Adam  Bede,'  either  has  very  little  imagination  or  has  an  imagina- 
tion which  is  already  strongly  preoccupied.     In  the  latter  case  he  will 
probably  influence  culture  more  by  painting  the  subject  which  has  pre- 
t)ccupied  him  than  by  painting  one  from  the  chosen  book.     It  is  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  believe  that  any  chosen  book  could  offer  a  painter 
like  Mr.  Watts  subjects  so  congenial  to  him,  as  are  those  of  his  *  Angel 
of  Death,'  and  his  ^  Love  and  Death.'     But  it  is  at  least  as  hard  to 
believe  that  most  pictures  have  been  painted  by  men  whose  imagi- 
nation has  been  strongly  preoccupied.     Many  pictures,  painted  by 
even  able  men,  show  clearly  that  their  subjects  have  been  painfully 
sought  for,  and  that  the  accident  of  being  in  one  place  instead  of 
another  has  finally  determined  the  painter's  choice. 

Much  also  might  be  gained,  in  the  case  of  landscape  painting,  if 
in  all  exhibitions,  except  those  in  London,  subjects  were  mainly 
chosen  from  a  country  easily  accessible  to  the  people  who  see  the  pic- 
tures. For  unquestionably  pictures  of  known  scenery  have  a  much 
more  powerful  effect  on  thought  and  feeling,  than  pictiues  of  un- 
known scenery  can  have.  A  picture  of  a  place  known  to  us  revives  the 
associations  which  we  have  with  the  place;  and  its  representation  of 
the  place  is  made  fuller  by  our  knowledge  of  that  which  is  represented. 
The  picture  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  of  the  place,  and  probably  often 
fully  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  beauty  in  it,  of  which  we  have  been 
but  dimly  or  not  at  all  aware.  And  as  it  is  only  in  pictures  of  places 
which  are  known  to  us  that  we  see  how  painters,  for  the  sake  of 
increase  of  beauty  or  of  truth  of  effect,  make  their  pictures  differ 
from  the  places  which  are  their  subject,  pictiues  of  known  scenery 
give  more  insight  into  part  of  the  painter's  art  than  is  given  by  pic- 
tures of  unknown  places. 

By  such  means  as  I  have  suggested,  the  influence  of  pictures 
night  be  greatly  extended  and  reach  many  more  people  than  at  pre- 
lent.  For  although  many  who  read  may  fail  to  read  a  great  book, 
^et  for  every  one  pei^ou  '^jYio  Vvab\t\va.Vt^  looks  to  pictures  for  pleasure^ 
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there  are  Bcoree  who  are  accustomed  to  gain  from  reading  part  of  their 
culture  aud  recreation,  and  of  thene  all  or  nearly  all  would  feel  interest 
in  any  book  about  which  much  was  talked  and  written,  and  would  go 
to  see  pictures  which  illustiated  it.  An  edition  of  the  Koysl  Academy 
Catalogue,  with  such  slight  sketches  of  the  pictures  aa  are  now 
given  in  Mr.  Blackbume's  notes,  would  be  published  each  year,  and 
there  would  undoubtedly  also  be  each  year  a  new  edition  of  the  book 
of  the  year,  illustrated  with  more  carefully  finished  copies  of  the  heat 
pictures.  A  catalogue,  or  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  book, 
would  be  read  by  almost  everyone  who  cared  for  books  in  evoy 
English-speaking  place,  and  the  art  of  our  best  painters  would  thus 
a  few  years  hence  be  a  factor  in  the  education  of  most  people 
who  read;  and  as  every  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  working 
classes  are  brought  by  our  new  ecbool  Bystem  under  the  influence  of 
books,  probably  in  a  not  very  distant  future,  the  mode  of  thinking 
and  feeling  of  the  whole  race  would  be  ennobled  in  some  degree  by 
great  writers  and  great  painters.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  help  of  painters  would  not  simply  increase  the  usefulness  of  a 
book  by  causing  it  to  be  read  by  more  people,  and  to  be  read  more 
than  once  by  many  readers.  Some  readers  would  gain  from  books  a 
kind  of  pleasure  which  without  the  help  of  painters  they  hardly  gain 
at  all.  Just  as  the  pleasure  gained  from  the  pictures  of  incident^  in 
the  book  would  be  increased  by  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  book 
not  represented  in  the  piotiues,  so  the  pleasure  gained  from  many 
parts  of  the  book  not  represented  by  any  pictures  would  be  increased 
by  having  seen  the  pictures.  For  even  if  those  incidents  which  were 
most  fully  and  vividly  described  by  the  writer,  were  chosen  by  painters 
as  subjects  for  pictures,  no  one  who  has  read  '  Laocoon  '  will  doubt 
that  the  pictures  would  give  a  kind  of  beauty — a  breadth  of  beauty — 
of  which  a  writer  can  give  little  or  no  indication.  And  as  the  parts 
of  a  story,  as  Lessing  has  pointed  out,  in  which  painters  find  their  best 
subjects  are  often  those  which  must  be  most  slightly  treated  by  the 
writer,  and  leave  the  imagination  of  the  reader  most  passive,  it  ia 
certain  that  the  representation  to  the  outward  eye  by  painters  of 
beauty,  lying  on  each  side  of  the  apparently  narrowest  and  shallowest 
parts  of  the  str^m  of  the  tale,  would  make  the  inward  eye  of 
many  readers  seek  for  beauty  on  the  banks  of  other  parts  of  the 
stream.  The  very  differences  between  different  painters'  conceptions 
of  the  same  incident  taken  from  the  book,  would  make  the  pictures 
all  the  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  of  the  people  who  saw 
them. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  under  the  system  I  have  described, 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  would  each  year  make  almost 
as  lai^  a  number  of  people  bmiliar  with  fine  thought  and  feeling 
finely  expressed  in  books  and  pictures,  as  one  of  our  little  wars, 
or  a  famine,  or  some  other  great  calamity,  now  makes  familiar  with 
the  geography  of  a  distant  country  or  the  manners  of  a  barbarous 
race.     And  in  no  way  can  any  art  help  us  more.     Nothing  perhaps 
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except  an  invasion  would  do  so  ni^uch  to  faring  people  of  different 
classes  nearer  together  than  they  now  are  in  England,  as  the  posses- 
sion by  many  persons  in  every  class  of  familiar  knowledge  of  even 
one  great  book.  From  it  would  spring  the  thought  in  common,  the 
feeling  in  common,  which  make  many  classes  into  one  people.  It 
would  be  an  immense  gain  if  even  most  of  the  members  of  the  higher 
middle-class  acquired,  by  all  knowing  one  book  well,  a  higher  level 
of  thought  and  feeling  on  which  to  meet  than  that  which  alone  is 
now  conunon  to  them — ^the  level  on  which  the  state  of  the  weather, 
war,  party  politics,  and  the  last  divorce  case  are  discussed.  If  know- 
ledge of  a  single  book  of  the  Bible,  of  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare, 
were  common  to  people  of  all  classes  but  the  lowest,  we  should  be  a 
more  civilised  people  than  any  influence  now  at  work  seems  likely 
ever  to  make  us.  To  painters,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  new  system 
would  bring  great  gain.  Against  the  loss  of  whatever  advantage  it 
may  now  be  to  them  to  be  quite  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  subjects, 
there  would  be  the  great  advantage  to  be  set,  that  they  would  be 
placed  under  the  conditions  which,  probably  more  than  any  other, 
made  art  great  in  Greece  and  Italy.  They  would  paint  under  the 
stimulus  of  knowing  that  their  works  were  no  longer  waited  for  eagerly 
only  by  aesthetic  coteries,  and  that  if,  by  beautiful  colour  and  form, 
they  expressed  fine  thought  and  feeling,  they  would  give  noble  plea- 
sure to  a  large  proportion  of  the  intelligent  people  of  their  race. 

T.  C.  HOBSFAIX. 
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The  New  Depahture. 

f  PHE  New  FarliameDt  has  met,  the  officials  have  been  re-elected, 
X  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  begun  its  work.  The  machine 
is  perfect  in  all  its  parts :  what  is  to  be  the  product?  what  are  to 
be  the  results  of  its  work  ? 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  a  similar  piece  of  machiner;  was  put 
together,  and  did  great  things ;  but  there  was  in  it  some  latent  but 
inherent  defect,  which  year  by  year  sapped  its  energies  and  weakened 
its  motive  power,  till  at  laet  those  by  whom  it  had  been  constructed 
lost  confidence  in  it«  efficiency,  and,  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
given  them,  pulled  it  all  to  pieces. 

The  results  of  this  act  of  destructiveness  are  too  fresh  in  our 
memorieB  to  require  recapitulation — 


Tossing  on  the  toeaii^;  ooeau, — 

with  many  winds  let  loose  upon  the  devoted  ship  of  the  State.  Now, 
however,  that  the  atmosphere  has  calmed  and  a  season  of  fruitful 
legislative  earnestness  has  set  in,  let  us  take  conrage  and  try — in 
spite  of  Ambassador  Lowell's  warning  '  not  to  prophesy  unless  you 
know ' — to  anticipate  the  liiture. 

The  future  has,  as  regards  some  questions,  already  become  the 
present.  We  see  already  the  Concert  of  Europe,  which  since  the 
days  of  the  Andrasay  Note  had  been  a  thing  of  ^e  past,  reappearing 
■or  preparing  to  reappear.  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases  as  to  Austria, 
even  if  the  policy  of  their  original  utterance  be  questioned,  have  had 
good  effect.  They  haVe  provoked,  or  at  least  produced,  an  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  a  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
From  that  reply  we  gather  that  assurances  of  a  most  satisfactory 
character  have  been  received  from  Austria,  and  that  we  in  England 
need  not  disquiet  ourselves  by  any  apprehensions  as  to  the  part  about 
to  be  taken  by  Austria  as  regards  the  Balkan  nationalities. 

Considering  the  way  in  which  the  Eastern  pear  appears  to  be 
ripening,  this  is  most  satis&ctory.  Month  by  month,  nay,  week  by 
week,  and  almost  day  by  day,  the  state  of  things  at  Constantinople 
appears  to  get  worse.  We  hear  of  a  trembling  despot  cowering 
amongst  his  women,  in  a  palace,  protected  by  earthworks  it  is  true, 
but  guarded  by  soldiers  whose  pay  is  in  arrear,  and  whose  fidelity  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  claims.  Albania  is  in  revolt ;  Syria  in  a 
state  not  much  better.  Anatolia  is  starving.  Those  astonishing  people 
the  Oalata  bankers — who  appear  to  flourish  by  a  process  akin  to  that 
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adopted  by  the  Irish  cow  which  in  a  &mine  subsisted  on  her  on 
tail,  and  who  pursue  the  distinctively  Christian  practice  of  'lending, 
hoping  for  nothing  again ' — are  at  last  in  a  state  of  despair.  Th«e 
is  no  hope  of  foreign  loans.  Home  revenues  are  mortgaged  over  aod 
over  again.  Honest  public  servants  have  disappeared.  A  greedy  and 
voracious  ring  of  pashas  remain  gathered  round  the  Commander  d 
the  Faithful — what  a  mockery  in  the  name ! — ready  to  intercept  the 
last  morsel  of  help,  and  to  swallow  the  last  fragments  of  plunder. 
If  these  are  not  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  imminent  political  deaths 
experience  teaches  nothing,  and  history  is  a  profitless  &tble. 

From  the  weak  and  vacillating  indecision  which  the  late  Govern- 
ment displayed  for  months  past  in  its  dealings  with  Turkey,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  given  up  all  hope  of  revival 
there.  The  Turk,  too,  by  his  behaviour  in  the  matter  of  the  mis- 
sionary  and  the  interpreter,  showed  clearly  that  he  looked  upon  hi* 
English  friends  as  squeezed  lemons.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  to  be  regretted  that  new  forces  have  developed  themselves  in 
Downing  Street,  and  we  see  already  that  these  forces  are  making 
themselves  felt  at  the  Golden  Horn. 

There  was  no  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  GovemmeDt 
which  did  them  more  harm  in  the  constituencies  than  their  conduct 
towards  Greece.  Advised  on  the  one  hand  not  to  interfere  at  a  time 
when  interference  might  have  secured  the  object  they  had  in  view; 
deluded  with  half  promises  that  if  they  would  remain  quiet  their 
claims  should  not  be  forgotten ;  the  Greeks  found  in  the  general 
arrangement  which  took  place  at  Berlin,  that  they  were  practicallj 
left  out  in  the  cold,  and  from  that  time  to  this  they  have  been  ineffec- 
tually urging  their  claims  with  these  masters  of  procrastination  with 
whom  they  have  had  to  deal.  But  the  change  in  the  balance  of  party 
in  England  has  not  been  without  its  eflFect,  and  one  result  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  retirement  bids  fair  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  Greek  frontier.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  settlement 
may  be  accompanied  by  some  arrangement  by  which  Albania  might 
become  to  a  great  extent  independent,  and  eventually  take  a  place 
among  a  group  of  small  but  not  unimportant  states,  arising  out  of 
the  disintegration  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ? 

There  are  many  political  conjimctures  at  which  the  *  one  out  of 
three  courses '  method  may  be  put  in  practice.  Among  these  conjunc- 
tures is  that  of  a  rectification  of  frontier.  This  rectification  may  be 
attained  by  the  old  heroic  method  of  forcible  occupation,  a  metiiod 
of  which  history  furnishes  a  thousand  examples ;  or  by  the  wolf-and- 
lamb  process,  of  which  a  notable  modem  illustration  is  supplied  by 
the  present  Afghan  war ;  or  by  the  prosaic  and  not  unjustifiable  way 
of  l^rgain  and  sale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  last  course  may  be 
adopted  by  Greece,  under  European  sanction,  and  that  by  some  pro- 
cess of  this  nature  Crete  and  other  islands  may  peacefully  pass  out 
of  the  handa  of  the  Turk,  and,  subject  to  some  annuity  or  payment 
of  a  capital  svmi,\>e«io"mfc  ^"akT^.  <iS.  nS^^  ^mjl^^ooi  <^\  ^^sss^:^.    Perhaps, 
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when  IslandB  are  changing  hands,  our  Goremment  may  devise  some 
plan  for  handing  Cyprus  over  to  Greece — Cyprus,  that  invaluable 
'  place  of  arms,'  the  peculiarity  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  the  only 
|Kirts  of  it  where  we  could  post  our  garrison  under  conditions  of 
ordinary  salubrity  are  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior;  just 
the  places  where  it  would  be  absolutely  and  inevitably  useless. 

In  entering  upon  office  at  this  moment  the  Liberal  pari:y  has 
tmdertaken  a  great  and  onerous  charge.  There  are  difficulties  in 
Europe,  difficulties  in  Asia,  difficulties  in  Africa.  How  is  the  A^han 
busiuesB  to  be  settled  ?  We  have  extinguished  the  old  life  of  the 
nation,  and  chopped  to  pieces  the  body  politic,  and  now  we  have  to  seek 
for  a  Jledea's  caldron,  out  of  which  to  extraet  a  national  life,  younger 
and  better  than  its  predecessor.  It  is  a  hard  task  to  reconstruct  a 
nation  even  under  favourable  circumstances ;  harder  still,  nay,  well- 
nigh  impracticable,  when  the  components  are  hUl-tribes,  in  whom,  a& 
was  the  case  with  the  Irish  septs  and  the  Scottish  clans,  the  elements 
of  attraction  are  hardly  so  strong  as  the  elements  of  repulsion. 

Next  door  to  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan 
stands  the  question  of  Indian  Finance.  We  all  remember  the  sort  of 
incredulous  satisfaction  with  which  the  roseate  tidings  of  solvency 
in  India  was  received  less  than  three  months  since.  It  was  so  oppor- 
tune for  a  Government  which  had  just  challenged  a  general  election  t 
Might  it  not  be  a  mistake?  Impossible!  But  it  woe  a  mistake, 
and  a  mistake  the  consequences  of  which  will  have  to  be  grappled 
with,  and  which  will  be  another  thorn  in  the  couch  of  the  Indian 
Minister. 

So  long  as  it  appeared  probable  that  India  could  pay  her  way, 
there  was  plausibility  in  the  arguments  advanced  by  those  who 
wished  to  place  to  her  debit  all  the  charges  of  the  Afghan  war.  The 
war  might  be  a  piece  of '  high  Imperial  policy  ' — let  us  hope  that 
grandisonant  adjective  will  not  in  future  be  in  such  general  use  as  it 
has  been  during  the  last  six  years — but  it  was  somehow  or  other  for 
the  good  of  India.  So  it  was  India  that  must  pay.  We  hope  not. 
In  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  taxation,  we  trust  that  the  present 
Government  will  do  justly  and  fear  not,  and  that  one  use  of  their 
great  Parliamentary  majority  may  be  to  strengthen  their  hands  in 
this  most  important  noalter,  and  to  enable  them,  while  they  do  all  in 
their  power  to  lighten  the  burden  of  home  charges,  to  do  so  not  at  the 
expense  of  equity  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 

The  question  '  Who  ia  \a  pay  ? '  is  more  easily  answered  in  the 
case  of  the  Zulu  than  in  the  case  of  the  Afghan  war.  The  great 
principle  of  cantahit  vacuus  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  South 
African  colonist;  and  he  has  the  additional  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  Mistress  Mother-Country  has  already  found  the  money.  India 
has  a  vast  populatiim  and  a  revenue  counted  by  tens  of  millions.  It 
is  possible  by  great  efforts  of  taxation,  involving  serious  political 
risks,  to  screw  a  few  millions  more  by  auTias  at  a  time  from  people 
whose  yearly  incomes  would  hardly  find  an  English  mechanic  in  beer 
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and  tobacco.  But  from  the  sparse  and  needy  coloniste  of  the  Ctpe 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  neighbouring  settlements  no  money  cui  be 
extracted  except  on  the  principles  recognised  by  his  Satanic  Majesty 
in  the  great  case  of  '  much  cry  and  little  wooL' 

It  is  of  course  premature  to  attempt  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  burden  which  these  two  wars  will  bring  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  British  taxpayer.  But  whether  greater  or  smaller,  we  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  this  burden  will  be  promptly  dealt  with.  Making  things 
pleasant  all  round  never  answers  in  the  long  run ;  and  we  believe  thi^ 
after  all,  it  is  not  a  popular  policy.  The  householder,  happily  for  hiin, 
and  thanks  to  previous  Liberal  legislation,  has  but  a  small,  and  in 
most  cases  a  self-imposed,  burden  of  taxation  to  bear.  But  be  has 
given  no  sign,  and  those  who  speak  for  him  have  given  no  sign,  d 
desiring  to  repudiate.  He  has  confidence  in  the  present  admini^ 
trators  of  public  affairs,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  he  will  attempt  to 
thwart  them  in  their  honest  endeavour  to  pay  the  bill  which  their 
predecessors  have  left  behind.  It  is  true  that  we  are  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent financial  position  from  that  which  we  occupied  in  the  spring  of 
1874.  Then  we  were  somewhere  near  the  top  of  the  Hill  DiflBcultr. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  at  the  bottom.  Then  Sisyphus  had  almost 
succeeded  in  his  task.    Now 

The  huge  rovind  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

But  one  thing  at  all  events  we  know,  and  this  is,  that  whatever  can 
be  done  in  the  skilful  and  honest  management  of  the  Exchequer  will 
be  done. 

The  weeks  which  remain  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  are  now 
so  few  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  much  to  be  done  for  the  present 
in  the  way  of  domestic  legislation.  There  are,  however,  two  im- 
portant matters  which  must  certainly  come  before  Parliament.  The 
one  is  the  question  of  Burials,  the  other  the  renewal  and  amendment 
of  the  Ballot  Act.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  has  already  pointed 
to  a  definite  settlement  of  the  former  of  these  questions,  so  often  in 
past  years  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  hardly 
likely  to  occupy  much  further  time,  or  to  be  seriously  delayed  in  its 
passage.  We  hope,  at  all  events,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  about 
sentimental  as  being  unreal  grievances.  A  sentimental  grievance, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  grievance  which  aflfects  the  feelings,  not  the 
pocket,  is  oftentimes  the  most  real  grievance  of  all.  The  English 
and  Welsh  Nonconformists  deserve  to  have  their  strong  feelings  on 
this  subject  respected;  and  when  the  change  of  law  takes  place, 
we  trust  that  the  Bishops,  who  are  mostly  men  of  the  world,  will 
give  the  "nwi  d^ordre  to  their  clergy  to  accept  the  change  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  feeling.  There  ought  in  the  new  Borials 
Bill  to  \>e  a  "pTovmoxi  ^\N\\i%\Ai  >()afcOL^\^Niki^^jccs^<i  &eedom  of  actioa 
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in  onconsecTated  places  of  interment  as  will  be  accorded  to  their  DIb- 
Henting  brethren  in  paiisb  churchyardB.' 

The  Ballot  Act  requires  renewal  during  tbe  present  Seflaion.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  those  clauses  which  in  very  rare  cases 
admit  the  discloaure  of  votea  might  disappear  from  an  amended  Bill. 
Only  in  two  election  petitions  was  any  disclosure  made  in  the  last  Par- 
liament, and  it  seemB  not  worth  while  to  damage  the  apparent  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  how  one  voter  in  many  thou- 
sands gave  his  vote.  The  rule  de  minimis  non  curat  lex,  ought  to 
be  true  de  paucisshnis.  But  there  is  one  amendment  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Ballot  Act  which,  with  reservations,  we  trust  we  shall 
see  carried.  It  is  some  provision  as  to  the  closing  of  public-houses  in 
Parliamentary  boroughs  during  some  at  least  of  the  later  hours  of 
p-illing.  After  one  o'clock  in  boroughs  where  the  poll  closes  at  four; 
and  between  one  and  three  and  from  four  to  eight  where  the  poll 
closes,  as  in  London,  at  eight  o'clock,  would  seem  to  be  a  judicious 
curtailment  of  public-house  hours.  It  might  be  inconvenient  to  close 
these  houses  all  day.  but  a  provision  of  this  modified  kind  might 
surely  be  adopted. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  Ireland  we  cannot  accurately 
anticipate,  but  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Govenmient  has  deter- 
mined that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  that  there  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Irish  borough  franchise, 
and  that,  if  necessary,  more  will  yet  be  done  to  relieve  distress  in 
Ireland.  In  passing  we  cannot  help  observing  that  Mr.  Forater's 
acceptance  of  the  ofBce  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Ijord-Lieutenant 
reflects  as  much  credit  upon  his  patriotism  as  the  offer  of  it  does  on 
]\Ir.  Gladstone's  discrimination.  There  could  not  be  a  better  ap- 
pointment, and  great  results  may  be  anticipated  from  it. 

There  is  no  session  of  a  Parliament  in  which  unforeseen  business 
does  not  crop  up ;  but  the  questions  we  have  enumerated  would  of 
themselves  supply  plenty  of  employment  for  the  fragmentary  weeks 
which  remain,  even  if  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
confined,  as  we  cannot  expect  it  will  be,  exclusively  to  these.  For 
future  sessions,  material  of  work  exists  in  |.lenty,  and  fresh  material 
■will  be  continually  and  from  time  to  time  supplied.  The  finances  of 
the  country  must  occupy  immediate  attention.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  great  master  of  the  art  of  finance  who  now  presides  at  the  Ex- 
chequer will  make  this  subject  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  list 
of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  And  rightly  so.  The  amount  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  nearly  five  times  what  it  was  six  years  since,  is,  if  not 
a  matter  of  anxiety,  at  all  events  one  which  calls  for  prompt  notice. 
The  country  is  in  tiie  position  of  a  landowner  who,  having  encumbered 
his  estate  by  way  of  mortgage,  pays  off  some  small  portion  of  that 
mortgage  by  means  of  money  raised  by  notes  of  hand.     These  notea 

>  There  !■  a  tradition  that  Bmihill  Helds,  the  burial  place  of  so  manj  Noncon- 
formist worthies,  it  consecnted  grooad.  The  writer  has  been  present  at  a  funeral 
there,  at  which  the  Butlal  Offlcewas  read  1^  a  clergymftn  of  tbe  Charch  of  EnglantU 
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of  hand  it  is  true  make  the  amount  of  the  mortga^  debt  ratlier 
smaller,  but  they  diminish  the  power  which  the  landowner  possessed 
of  raising  money  for  temporary  purposes,  and  in  no  respect  lighteo 
the  total  amount  of  his  incumbrance.  Nay,  the  larger  their  amount, 
the  more  difficult  they  are  to  be  floated ;  or,  in  other  words,  tie 
higher  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  have  to  be  borrowed.  *  The 
funds,'  are  an  investment  which  suits  the  temporary  as  well  as  the 
permanent  investor.  Exchequer  bonds,  Treasury  notes,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  only  suit  the  man  who  wants  to  dispose  of  his 
money  for  a  short  time — a  much  smaller  class  of  capitalists,  exclud- 
ing almost  all  trustees  and  public  bodies.  It  follows  then  that  the 
demand  for  Exchequer  bonds  is  sooner  met  than  the  demand  for  the 
three  per  cents,  and  as  soon  as  that  demand  is  met,  or  nearly  met, 
the  price  of  these  securities  must  fall,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment borrows  at  a  higher  rate.  Whether  the  manipidation  of  this 
part  of  finance  may  not  be  accompanied  or  closely  followecl  by  a  firesh 
arrangement  of  the  public  securities  of  the  country,  such  as  was 
attempted  some  thirty  years  since,  is  beyond  our  power  to  foretell ; 
but  it  seems  not  impossible. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  a  large  majority  like  the  present 
It  enables  a  Government  to  deal  with  a  class  of  subjects  such  as 
•cannot  safely  be  touched  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  a  subject  which  has  never  yet  been  successfully  handled, 
the  Government  of  London.  The  Corporation  of  London,  the  City 
Companies,  the  various  Trusts  and  Boards  and  Vestries,  the  Gras 
Companies  and  Water  Companies  and  Dock  Companies,  have 
hitherto  been  too  wily  or  too  strong  for  the  Executive,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  Executive  is  backed  by  an  exceptionally  strong  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  can  hope  to  deal  with  these  enor- 
mously powerful  vested  interests.  The  last  Government  might  have 
done  something,  but  it  had  merely  what  naturalists  call  a  *  notochord' 
instead  of  a  backbone ;  besides  which,  if  it  had  made  all  its  bargains 
on  the  scale  of  the  Water  Companies  job,  the  poor  ratepayer  or  tax- 
payer would  have  had  small  cause  for  thankfulness. 

The  Land  Question  has  already  come  to  the  front.  There  seems 
at  last  to  be  a  chance  of  dealing  with  it,  to  some  degree  at  all  events, 
irrespective  of  party.  When  we  see  a  Tory  Lord  Chancellor  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  such  as  Lord  Cairns  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  Tory  member  proposing  to  make  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  compulsory  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  good  hope  ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  squires  are  beginning  to  see  that  unless  they  do  some- 
thing they  will  lose,  as  they  sdready  have  to  some  extent  lost,  their 
hold  on  the  counties.^  Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
tenure  of  land   is  the  question  of  the  devolution  and  transfer  of  real 


2  No  fewer  than  three  notices  of  Bills  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
were  given  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grordon,  and  Mr.  Samuelson  respectively. 
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,  -property ;  and  if  the  late  Chancellor  and  the  present  can  only  get  to 
«ee  alike  on  the  main  principles  of  any  scheme  of  land  transfer,  we 
.may  look  for  some  practical  results  of  great  value. 

When  Lord  Selbome  and  Air.  ChamberlaiiL  sit  in  the  same 
Cabinet,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  subject  of  Church  Reform  could 
not  be  touched  with  any  hope  of  agreement.  We  do  not  think  so. 
There  is  a  vast  field  for  reform  outside  djsendowment  and  disestab- 
lishment. The  abuses  of  Church  patronage  are  becoming  daily  more 
unpopular,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  time  is  at  band  when  they  may  be 
dealt  with  to  good  effect.  And  in  their  view  of  these  abuses  the 
-whole  Liberal  party  might  well  he  united,  and  carry  with  them 
many  of  those  who  sit  opposite.  Men  like  Mr,  Walpole  know  that 
the  best  way  to  protect  any  institution  is  to  purge  it  of  its  defects. 

There  are  two  questions,  not  at  first  sight  apparently  connected, 
which  etill  have  an  element  in  common,  and  which  perhaps  might  be 
discnssed  as  forming  part  of  one  scheme  of  local  government.  These 
-questions  are  (ist)  the  claim  of  the  ratepayere  to  a  greater  share 
than  they  at  present  possess  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds  raised  by 
rate.  This  is  a  claim  urged  through  their  advocates  by  the  rate- 
payers themselves.  (2nd)  The  claim  of  the  ratepayers  to  regulate 
certain  trades,  notably  the  beer  and  spirit  trade,  in  special  localities. 
This  is  a  claim  urged  for  the  ratepayers  by  persons  outside.  Both 
these  claims  affect  the  status  of  the  county  magistrates,  and  each  has 
something  to  be  urged  in  its  favour.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  interest  of  the  ratepayer  as 
tenant  is  confined  to  the  term  of  bis  holding,  and  that  all  rates  are 
ultimately  allowed  for  in  the  rent.  With  regard  to  the  second,  it  will 
have  to  be  proved  that  the  present  licensing  body  is  less  considerate 
than  a  body  of  ratepayers  would  be,  whilst  care  will  have  to  be  taken 
lest  a  committee  of  ratepayers  might  not  turn  out  to  be  the  secret 
agents  of  the  publican. 

Sucb  are  some  of  the  questions  which  are  sure  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  present  Parliament.  But.  there  is  another  question, 
-or  rather  group  of  questions,  which  has  perhaps  a  stronger  claim  for 
notice  than  any  we  have  enumerated.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
-question  to  which  we  refer  will  he  taken  up  till  towards  the  natural 
term  of  the  life  of  the  Parliament,  aB,  whenever  it  has  been  settled, 
the  Parliament  must  of  necessity  cease  to  exist.  Our  readers  will 
see  that  the  question  we  refer  to  is  that  of  the  suffrage,  involving 
that  of  the  redistribution  of  seats,  and  necessitating  a  Boundaiy  Com- 
mission, which  cannot  well  begin  its  labours  before  the  completion 
of  the  next  census.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Boundaiy  Commission 
will  he  appointed  in  1S82,  and  not  report  till  the  next  year.  In  this 
case  the  question  of  the  redistribution  of  the  seats  could  not  well  be 
-discussed  till  1 884  ;  nor  the  question  of  the  suffrage  till  the  following 
year.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  suffrage  question  involves  issues 
of  a  very  complex  character.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  freeholder  ? 
Is  he  still  to  vote  in  ihe  counties,  and  if  so,  is  the  borough  freeholder 
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to  be  excluded  ?  It  appears  as  if  an  occupation  franchise  would  be 
tbe  best  solution  of  the  diflSculty.  One  of  the  best  changes  effected 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  183 1  was  the  striking  out  of  all  non-resident 
freemen  in  boroughs.  If  it  had  extended  to  non-resident  fi-eebolders 
in  counties,  all  the  scandal  of  faggot  votes  would  have  been  done  away 
with.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  opportunity  of  eflfiecting  thi< 
reform  will  not  be  lost.  It  never  has  been  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  parliamentary  votes  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
wealth  of  the  voter,  and  it  is  mainly  in  consequence  of  improved 
facilities  of  locomotion  that  faggots  have  multiplied.  Sturges 
Bourne's  Act  may  be  all  very  well  for  ratepaying  elections,  but  in 
parliamentary  or  even  in  municipal  voting  larger  issues  are  involved^ 
and  the  voting  power  of  each  elector  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
amount  at  which  his  house  or  his  factory  is  rated  to  the  poor. 

The  fact  that  this  paper  has  been  devoted  to  a  kind  of  vaticina- 
tion of  future  political  events  has  given  it  rather  a  fragmentary 
character.  We  trust,  however,  that  our  readers  will  observe  that  we 
have  throughout  endeavoured  to  point  out  those  measures  which  may 
fairly  be  expected,  not  only  to  engage  the  attention  of  Liberal 
politicians,  but  to  secure  the  support  of  the  whole  Liberal  party.  Our 
opponents  are  very  fond  of  twitting  us  on  our  differences.  We  may 
much  more  fairly  twit  tliem  for  their  unanimity.  Stet  pro  rations 
voluntas  may  be  a  very  good  motto  for  a  despot,  but  it  is  a  very  bad 
one  for  a  body  of  representatives,  and  we  trust  it  will  never  be  that 
of  those  who  support  Liberal  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  Liberal  party  loses  its  traditions  of  free  discussion,  founded  on  free 
thought,  the  sooner  it  surrenders  its  claim  to  guide  the  country  the 
better.  It  is  all  very  well  for  our  opponents  to  rush  violently  down 
the  steep  places  of  household  suffrage  at  the  suggestion  of  a  leader 
who  has  educated  them  out  of  their  most  cherished  convictions,  and 
landed  them  in  a  minority  of  a  hundred.  The  Liberal  party  will  not 
adopt  measures  against  their  convictions  simply  at  the  bidding  of  a 
leader  however  gifted ;  and  if  they  meet  with  political  misfortftnes, 
as  they  have  done  more  than  once,  they  trust  to  the  returning  good 
sense  of  the  constituencies,  which,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  retrieve 
temporary  error  and  to  show  that  the  voice  of  the  people,  if  not  so 
inspired  as  the  common  saying  would  have  us  believe,  is  upon  the 
whole  a  less  imcertain  guide  than  many  are  apt  to  imagine. 
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